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the  Bingham  Estate  in  Philadelphia.  Through  the  kindness  of 
the  late  Richard  W.  Hale  of  Boston,  I was  given  an  introduction 
to  our  recently  elected  corresponding  member  R.  Sturgis  Inger- 
soll  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  present  trustees  of  the  Bingham 
Estate.  Mr.  Ingersoll  generously  allowed  me  to  rummage  among 
the  papers  in  the  Bingham  archives,  and  after  I had  completed  a 
preliminary  survey  and  reported  to  him  that  I considered  the 
papers  of  historical  importance,  he  decided  to  place  them  all  on 
deposit  at  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  He  then  ar- 
ranged to  have  those  papers  which  dealt  with  the  Maine  specu- 
lation transferred  to  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library,  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  to  facilitate  my  research.  Finally, 
he  gave  me  permission  to  publish  whatever  documents  I wished. 

The  Bingham  Papers  contained  a large  amount  of  new  ma- 
terial on  the  Maine  speculation  and  their  availability  led  to  a re- 
view of  the  basic  concept  of  the  project.  It  was  now  possible  to 
publish  documents  to  illuminate  in  great  detail  the  whole  story 
of  the  Bingham  speculation  in  Maine  lands ; on  the  other  hand, 
if  such  a course  were  to  be  followed,  General  Cobb  could,  of 
necessity,  no  longer  remain  the  central  figure.  After  consultation 
with  the  Editor  of  Publications  of  our  society  it  was  decided  that 
it  would  be  unfortunate  to  publish  only  part  of  the  story  of  the 
speculation,  even  though  David  Cobb’s  position  might  become 
a secondary  one,  and  even  though  this  would  expand  the  work 
to  two  volumes.  As  a compromise,  a fairly  full  treatment  of  the 
early  life  of  General  Cobb  was  retained,  even  though  it  was  out 
of  proportion  to  the  biographical  material  on  the  other  figures 
in  the  story. 

At  this  point  the  war  delayed  the  project  four  years,  and  other 
commitments  retarded  work  on  the  Bingham  Papers  after  the 
war.  By  1952,  however,  the  manuscript  was  completed,  and 
publication  was  planned  for  the  fall  of  1953.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year  our  fellow-member  Robert  E.  Moody  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a microfilm  collection  of  Baring  Papers  which  had  recent- 
ly been  acquired  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  On  investigation 
these  papers  proved  to  be  extremely  important  for  a complete 
account  of  the  Bingham  speculation  in  Maine,  and  it  was  accord- 
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ingly  decided  to  delay  publication  for  a year  so  that  these  papers 
could  be  worked  into  the  volumes,  which  were  then  at  the  galley 
stage.  Through  the  generosity  of  Alexander  Francis  St.  Vincent 
Baring,  Sixth  Baron  Ashburton,  permission  was  obtained  to 
publish  pertinent  items  from  the  Baring  Papers. 

The  volumes  in  their  present  form  have,  therefore,  under- 
gone several  transformations  in  the  course  of  their  preparation. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  scars  of  the  various  operations  performed 
on  them  will  not  be  evident. 

The  editorial  policy  which  has  been  followed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  volumes  stems  from  a desire  to  make  the  documents 
readable.  As  a result,  a certain  amount  of  modernization  has 
proved  necessary.  I am  wholeheartedly  in  agreement  with  Wil- 
marth  S.  Lewis,  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Yale  edition  of 
the  correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole,  when  he  says:  “What  is 
amusing  and  ‘flavoursome’  in  small  doses  becomes  wearisome  in 
large,  and  it  imparts  an  air  of  quaintness  to  a text  which  was  not 
apparent  to  the  correspondents  themselves.”3  No  attempt,  there- 
fore, has  been  made  at  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  documents 
printed. 

The  following  editorial  procedures  have  been  adopted: 

1.  The  punctuation  has  been  modernized  throughout.  Every 
sentence  has  been  made  to  begin  with  a capital  letter  and  end 
with  a period  or  question  mark.  The  capital  letters  which 
adorned  many  of  the  nouns  in  the  original  manuscripts  have 
been  eliminated.  In  some  instances,  where  the  original  punc- 
tuation did  not  conform  precisely  to  modern  usage,  but  where 
it  did  nothing  to  lessen  readability,  it  has  been  retained  3 in 
others,  where  the  addition  of  commas  was  necessary,  it  has 
been  added  without  brackets. 

2.  All  abbreviations  have  been  spelled  out,  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  signatures,  which  have  been  retained  as  written,  and 
of  a few  set  abbreviations  like  “No.”  when  used  with  a nu- 
meral to  designate  a township  in  Maine. 


See  the  Yale  edition  of  Horace  Walpole's  Correspondence , i.  xxxvi. 
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3.  The  original  spelling  has  been  retained  throughout.  Since  I 
believe  that  sic  is  only  too  often  used  simply  to  reassure  the 
reader  that  the  editor  can  spell,  I have  used  it  sparingly  and 
only  where  a confusing  passage  or  word  seemed  to  demand 
it.  Though  Bingham  was  an  excellent  speller,  Cobb,  Knox, 
and  Baring  were  all  “free-wheelers.”  The  reader  will,  I 
think,  soon  become  familiar  with  Knox’s  “ie”  trouble,  with 
Cobb’s  devotion  to  phonetic  spelling,  and  with  Baring’s  in- 
dependence in  the  matter  of  double  letters — abussiness,”  “in- 
teligent,”  and  the  like.  Anyone  who  has  struggled  with 
Knox’s  orthography  knows  that  many  readings  must  be  ten- 
tative, but  again  I have  been  sparing  of  question  marks  in 
brackets.  I believe  the  only  possible  alternative  to  this  pro- 
cedure would  be  to  adopt  the  punctuation  policy  of  Lord 
Timothy  Dexter,  provide  each  reader  with  a generous  supply 
of  question  marks  in  brackets,  and  then  encourage  him  to 
“peper  and  solt”  the  Knox  letters  as  he  pleases.  I have  had 
trouble  with  the  French  names  that  appear  in  the  account  of 
Madame  de  Leval’s  colony,  for  I have  found  a great  deal  of 
variation  in  both  manuscript  and  printed  sources.  In  general 
I have  tried  to  spell  these  French  names  as  I have  seen  them 
written ; thus,  for  example,  I have  used  “De  Gregoire”  with- 
out the  accent  because  I did  not  find  it  used  in  any  of  the  con- 
temporary spellings  of  the  name. 

4.  The  editorial  policy  with  respect  to  footnotes  will  not  please 
those  who  look  for  exhaustive  explanations  of  every  point 
raised  in  the  text.  I have  tried  to  identify,  or  at  least  locate, 
practically  every  person  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  I have 
attempted  to  do  no  more  than  give  the  reader  a start,  should 
he  wish  to  investigate  the  subject  further.  In  some  cases  I 
may  not  have  cited  the  latest,  or  the  best,  references,  but  I 
hope  that  in  all  cases  the  works  cited  are  respectable.  Because 
I believe  that  in  a book  of  this  length  the  reader  may  well 
have  missed  the  first  identification,  I have  in  some  cases  re- 
peated it  later  on  in  the  volumes.  I have  followed  no  uniform 
policy  on  this;  I have  simply  re-identified  people  where,  to 
me,  it  seemed  desirable.  When  no  source  is  included  with  a 
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footnote,  the  material  has  been  obtained  from  one  of  the 
standard  biographical  dictionaries.  In  citing  works  that  are 
familiar  and  easily  available  in  any  good  library,  I have  omit- 
ted the  place  and  date  of  publication.  In  general  I have  in- 
cluded this  information  only  in  cases  of  books  published  be- 
fore 1900,  after  1950,  or  abroad.  Since  I have  prepared  no 
bibliography,  I have  avoided  completely  the  use  of  0 cit. 
and  have  inserted  only  a very  occasional  ibid.  All  references 
should,  therefore,  be  intelligible  by  themselves  alone. 

5.  Since  most  of  the  principals  in  the  Maine  speculation  kept 
copies  of  the  letters  which  they  wrote,  many  of  the  documents 
printed  in  these  volumes  exist  in  two  versions.  Because  these 
two  versions  are  in  most  cases  practically  identical,  there  has 
been  no  need  to  note  variations.  I have  always  printed  the 
letter  actually  sent,  if  available.  Occasionally,  when  an  ob- 
vious slip  of  the  pen  in  the  letter  sent  was  correct  in  the  copy 
which  the  writer  kept,  I have  made  the  correction  without 
brackets. 

When  it  comes  to  acknowledging  the  help  and  encouragement 
which  I have  received  from  many  friends  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  volumes,  I find  myself  torn  by  two  conflicting  de- 
sires: on  the  one  hand  I wish  to  give  full  credit  to  those  who 
have  assisted  me;  on  the  other  hand  I want  to  avoid  hanging 
around  their  necks  the  albatrosses  of  any  editorial  horrors  which 
I may  have  perpetrated.  Insofar  as  is  possible,  I wish  to  extend  a 
full  measure  of  gratitude  to  these  friends  and  at  the  same  time 
to  exonerate  them  from  responsibility  for  what  these  volumes 
contain.  Never  in  the  course  of  my  labors  have  I sought  aid  with- 
out having  had  it  accorded  me  with  good  humor  and  wisdom. 

In  a very  real  sense  these  volumes  are  the  result  of  a coop- 
erative effort  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachu- 
setts. At  every  stage  of  the  work,  from  its  original  inception  to 
the  actual  printing,  members  of  our  society  have  made  important 
contributions.  I have  already  spoken  of  the  part  which  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison  played  in  starting  the  project  on  its  way.  To 
the  respect  and  admiration  which  I have  for  him  as  a teacher  and 
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writer,  I wish  to  add  my  appreciation  of  his  willingness  to  en- 
trust a work  of  this  scope  to  an  untried  student  of  history.  The 
opportunity  which  he  and  the  Colonial  Society  have  given  me 
is  a rare  one. 

I have  spoken,  too,  of  the  help  which  R.  Sturgis  Ingersoll 
has  given  to  this  work.  It  is  by  no  means  too  much  to  say  that 
without  his  cooperation,  the  volumes  as  they  now  stand  could 
never  have  been  published.  In  addition  to  making  the  Bingham 
Papers  available  to  me,  he  was  instrumental  in  getting  permis- 
sion from  Lord  Ashburton  to  allow  me  to  use  the  Baring  Papers, 
and  throughout  my  years  of  study  he  never  failed  to  respond 
effectively  to  speed  the  progress  of  the  work.  Our  society  is  fortu- 
nate to  be  able  to  count  him  as  a member. 

My  debt  to  the  staffs  of  the  various  libraries  which  I visited 
in  the  course  of  this  work  is  beyond  measurement.  From  among 
many  institutions  where  I received  help,  I wish  to  record  my 
particular  appreciation  to  the  staffs  of  the  following:  the  Boston 
Athenseum,  especially  Miss  Margaret  Hackett,  whose  skill  in 
tracking  down  elusive  facts  is  unparalleled ; the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  especially  our  fellow-member  Stephen  T. 
Riley,  who  performed  countless  acts  of  kindness,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  to  initiate  me  into  the  mysteries  of  Henry  Knox’s 
handwriting  j the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  especially 
Miss  Catherine  Miller  of  the  Manuscript  Division,  a friend  of 
long  standing,  who  on  many  occasions  acted  as  my  representative 
in  Philadelphia  j the  Massachusetts  Archives,  especially  Leo 
Flaherty,  Senior  Archives  Assistant ; and  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  Library,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  especially  Mrs. 
Theresa  W.  Richardson,  former  librarian,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Eades,  present  librarian,  both  of  whom  have  unprotestingly  en- 
dured much  at  my  hands.  My  associations  with  these  and  other 
members  of  the  profession  have  led  to  both  knowledge  and 
friendship. 

It  has  been  my  great  good  fortune  to  have  these  volumes 
printed  by  The  Anthoensen  Press  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  to 
have  the  illustrations  engraved  by  The  Meriden  Gravure  Com- 
pany, of  Meriden,  Connecticut.  Fred  Anthoensen  and  our  fel- 
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low-member  E.  Harold  Hugo  have  contributed  much  more  than 
technical  knowledge  to  these  volumes ; whatever  may  be  the  ver- 
dict as  to  the  text,  the  printing  and  illustrating  are  the  work  of 
craftsmen.  I wish  also  to  express  my  particular  appreciation  to 
Miss  Eleanor  Richmond,  head  of  the  Editorial  Department  at 
The  Anthoensen  Press,  who  took  what  can  be  best  described  as 
a chaotic  manuscript  and  serenely  restored  it  to  order.  She  has 
saved  me  from  countless  errors.  The  same  care  and  quality  of 
work  have  gone  into  the  making  of  the  Index,  which  has  been  ex- 
pertly prepared  by  my  friend  Arthur  McComb.  I have  acknowl- 
edged in  the  list  of  illustrations  the  kindness  of  various  individ- 
uals and  institutions  in  giving  me  permission  to  make  reproduc- 
tions of  portraits  in  their  possession ; I am  grateful,  too,  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  Frick  Art  Reference  Library  in  furnishing 
many  of  the  actual  prints  and  for  the  help  of  our  fellow-mem- 
ber, David  M.  K.  McKibbin,  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  Bos- 
ton Athenseum,  in  tracking  down  some  of  the  portraits  them- 
selves. 

Richard  M.  Gummere,  a Vice-President  of  our  society,  and 
socer  carissimus , read  the  entire  manuscript  in  page  proof  and 
provided  not  only  a sharp  eye  for  textual  errors  but  also  reas- 
surance at  a time  when  it  was  much  needed.  And  there  are  many 
others,  some  of  whom  I have  mentioned  in  appropriate  foot- 
notes, who,  each  in  his  own  way,  have  helped  to  make  these  vol- 
umes become  a reality. 

Three  people  have  done  so  much  to  help  me  that  I want  them 
to  have  special  recognition.  The  first  of  these  is  Miss  Margaret 
L.  Brown  of  New  York  City,  whose  three  articles  on  William 
Bingham4  are  models  of  historical  craftsmanship.  Though  she 
worked  without  the  benefit  of  either  the  Bingham  Papers  or  the 
Baring  Papers,  I have  found  her  short  account  of  the  Bingham 
speculation  in  Maine  almost  flawless.  Miss  Brown  generously 
read  most  of  the  chapters  in  manuscript  and  brought  to  bear  up- 
on them  her  precision  and  her  knowledge  of  the  subject ; in  every 

4 See  “William  Bingham,  Agent  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  Martinique,”  “Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Bingham  of  Philadelphia,”  and  “William  Bingham,  Eighteenth 
Century  Magnate,”  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  lxi.  1-34, 
286-324,  387-434. 
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case  the  chapter  returned  the  better  for  her  having  read  it.  I 
count  myself  fortunate  to  have  been  able  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
leading  authority — indeed  the  only  one — on  William  Bingham 
himself. 

My  friends  Walter  M.  Whitehill  and  Robert  E.  Moody  have 
placed  me  forever  in  their  debt  for  the  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment which  they  gave  at  every  stage  of  this  work.  The  former, 
as  Editor  of  Publications  of  our  society  and  my  chief  adviser  on 
strategy,  never  failed  to  remove  obstacles  to  progress  as  fast  as 
they  appeared  and  constantly  drew  on  his  vast  fund  of  editorial 
experience  to  counsel  me.  The  latter,  a member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Publication  of  our  society  and  my  chief  adviser  on  tactics, 
read  both  the  original  manuscript  and  the  galley  proofs  and  as 
the  leading  authority  on  the  history  of  Maine  during  this  period 
generously  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  mature  historical  judgment 
so  as  to  improve  the  volumes  in  countless  ways.  These  two  gen- 
tlemen created  for  me  a perfect  climate  in  which  to  work  and 
by  their  example,  as  scholars  and  as  men  of  taste,  made  me  want 
to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  produce  something  worthy  of 
them  and  of  our  society. 

Though  Allyn  B.  Forbes,  formerly  Editor  of  Publications  of 
our  society,  died  before  this  project  had  more  than  begun,  I shall 
always  remember  him  with  affection  and  be  grateful  for  the  en- 
couragement he  gave  me. 

Before  I close  I wish  to  propose  an  affectionate  toast  to  my 
wife,  who  has  loyally  accepted  Bingham,  Cobb,  Baring,  Knox 
and  company  as  permanent  house  guests  these  many  years.  She 
never  wavered  in  her  determination,  as  a good  hostess,  to  allow 
them  to  stay  out  their  visit. 

Frederick  S.  Allis,  Jr. 

Phillifs  A cademy 
A ndover,  Massachusetts 
SeftembeVy  1954 
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William  Bingham  oj  Philadelphia  Frontispiece 

From  an  oil  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart  reproduced  by  Margaret  L. 

Brown  in  her  article  “ William  Bingham , Eighteenth  Century  M ag- 
nate Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  LXI  (1937), 
facing  p.  394. 

Osgood  Carleton’s  Map  oj  the  District  oj  Maine  facing  p.  1 6 

From  James  Sullivan's  History  of  the  District  of  Maine,  published  in 
1 795 • 

General  Henry  Knox  facing  p.  36 

From  an  unfinished  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart  owned  by  Mrs.  Andrew 
Van  Pelt , Radnor , Pennsylvania. 

William  Kerin  Constable  oj  New  York  facing  p.  45 

From  an  oil  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart  owned  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art , New  York  City. 

Thomas  Russell , Boston  Merchant  facing  p.  97 

From  a miniature  by  Edward  Greene  Malbone  reproduced  in  M.  A . 
DeWolfe  Howe , The  Humane  Society  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ( Boston , 1918). 

One  oj  the  Deeds  jrom  the  Commonwealth  oj  Massachusetts  facing  p.  102 
to  Bingham 

From  the  original  in  the  Bingham  Papers. 

Two  Map  oj  Madame  de  Leval’s  Purchases  in  between  pp.  136-137 

Maine 

From  the  originals  in  the  Bingham  Papers. 

Title-page  oj  Bingham’s  Pamphlet  published  to  advertise  facing  p.  175 
the  Maine  Lands 

From  the  copy  owned  by  the  Boston  Athenceum. 

Sir  Francis  Baring , John  Baring , and  Charles  W all  facing  p.  289 

From  an  oil  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  reproduced  by  Ralph 
W.  Hidyy  The  House  of  Baring  in  American  Trade  and  Finance 
(Cambridge : Harvard  University  Press,  1949). 
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Major  William  Jackson  oj  Philadelphia  between  pp.  376-377 

From  a miniature  by  an  unknown  artist  owned  by  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania . 

Mrs.  William  Jackson  between  pp.  376-377 

From  an  oil  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Map  oj  Gouldsborough,  Maine  facing  p.  524 

From  the  original  in  the  Cobb  Papers. 

General  Henry  Jackson  oj  Boston  facing  p.  560 

From  an  oil  'portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart  owned  by  Henry  Jackson  Sar- 
gent, Esquire,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts. 

Alexander  Baring , later  First  Lord  Ashburton  facing  p.  606 

From  an  oil  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  reproduced  by  Ralph 
W.  Hidy,  The  House  of  Baring  in  American  Trade  and  Finance. 


William  Bingham’s 
Maine  Lands  1790-1820 


Principal  Manuscript  Sources 

Most  of  the  documents  printed  in  these  volumes  have  been  taken 
from  one  or  another  of  four  manuscript  collections.  These  four 
collections,  with  the  abbreviations  which  will  be  used  in  the  text 
to  designate  them,  are  as  follows: 


Collection 

BARING  PAPERS.  This  is  a microfilm  collection  orig- 
inally made  by  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London  from 
papers  in  the  archives  of  the  banking  house  of  Baring 
Brothers.  There  is  a print  of  this  collection  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  together  with  a calendar  of  the  pa- 
pers. 

BINGHAM  PAPERS.  These  papers  cover  most  of  the 
business  activities  of  William  Bingham  during  his  life- 
time and  include  as  well  the  records  of  the  Bingham  Es- 
tate during  the  nineteenth  century.  They  are  now  at 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  were 
recently  placed  on  deposit  by  the  Bingham  Trustees. 

COBB  PAPERS.  These  are  the  papers  of  General  Da- 
vid Cobb,  bequeathed  to  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  his  great-grandson  George  Nixon  Black. 
They  are  now  on  deposit  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 

KNOX  PAPERS.  This  well-known  collection  of  the 
papers  of  General  Henry  Knox  is  the  property  of  the 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  and  has 
been  for  some  years  on  deposit  at  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society. 
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Chapter  I 

Background  for  Speculation 

The  Maine  Frontier 

IN  the  course  of  his  extensive  travels  in  the  United  States 
in  the  1790^,  the  French  nobleman  Frangois  Alexandre 
Frederic,  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  paid  two 
visits  to  the  Maine  frontier,  the  first  in  the  summer  of  179 5, 
the  second  the  following  year.  On  each  occasion  the  Duke  was 
the  guest  of  Major-General  Henry  Knox,  who  had  just  finished 
building  an  elaborate  residence  at  Thomaston,  and  who,  as  the 
owner  of  extensive  landed  property  in  Maine,  was  most  anxious 
to  create  a favorable  impression  of  the  country  in  the  mind  of  his 
distinguished  foreign  visitor.  Yet  when  Liancourt  came  to  re- 
cord his  opinions  of  this  part  of  the  United  States,  he  wrote  the 
following  appraisal : 

In  short,  of  all  America,  the  province  of  Maine  is  the  place  that  af- 
forded me  the  worst  accommodation.  And,  considering  how  little  reason 
I found  to  praise  the  accommodations  of  many  other  places,  what  I have 
now  said  of  Maine  must  be  regarded  as  an  affirmation  that  the  condition 
of  human  life  in  that  place  is  exceedingly  wretched.  . . . this  country  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  and  in  a languid  and  cheerless  infancy.1 

The  Duke’s  estimate  of  this  New  England  frontier  region  is 
probably  a fair  one.  Throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
eastern  country  had  suffered  from  a combination  of  factors  which 
had  rendered  its  name  unpopular  among  prospective  settlers 
; and  which  had  hindered  its  progress  toward  a respectable  po- 
sition among  its  New  England  neighbors.  The  region  had  lit- 
tle enough  to  offer  to  the  pioneer  in  actual  fact ; in  addition,  since 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  country  was  scanty,  many  misconcep- 

j 1 La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  Travels  through  the  United  States  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, etc.  (London,  1799),  1.  443,  447.  The  terms  “Maine  frontier,”  “eastern  Maine,” 
and  “eastern  country”  will  be  used  interchangeably  throughout  this  chapter  to  desig- 
nate that  part  of  the  present  state  of  Maine  which  lies  east  of  Portland.  When  the 
single  word  “Maine”  is  used,  to  avoid  clumsiness  of  expression,  it  should  be  under- 
stood to  refer  to  this  area  only.  No  statement  in  this  chapter  should  be  taken  as  re- 
I ferring  to  York  County. 
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tions  about  the  geography,  soil,  climate,  and  general  productive- 
ness had  early  been  formed  and  had  before  long  crystallized  into 
a hard  core  of  prejudice.  The  few  settlers  who  had  ventured  east 
of  Falmouth  had  found  communication  with  the  more  settled 
parts  of  New  England  difficult  and  had  in  most  instances  disap- 
peared into  the  wilderness.  In  short,  for  a variety  of  reasons, 
Maine  had  lagged  behind  other  New  England  frontier  areas 
until  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

Among  several  factors  contributing  to  eastern  Maine’s  back- 
wardness, its  unattractiveness  to  farmers  must  occupy  a promi- 
nent place.  In  comparison  with  other  New  England  areas  open 
to  new  settlement  in  the  eighteenth  century — for  example, 
the  Connecticut  River  valley  and  western  New  Hampshire — 
Maine’s  soil  was  less  rich,  its  climate  colder.  The  magnificent 
forests  had  early  attracted  lumbermen,  but  this  only  served  fur- 
ther to  discourage  agricultural  communities,  for  the  lumberman 
and  the  farmer  seldom  settled  happily  in  the  same  general  area. 
One  evidence  of  the  lack  of  agricultural  development  down  east 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  until  close  to  1 790  it  was  necessary 
to  import  foodstuffs  into  many  parts  of  the  District.2  A charac- 
teristic attitude  toward  eastern  Maine  as  a potential  farming 
country  was  expressed  by  Rufus  Putnam  in  1 790  when  he  wrote : 

. . . And  as  to  the  eastern  country  it  is  a very  fine  place  for  lumber,  and 
in  that  respect  is  of  great  service  to  Massachusetts:  but  any  considerable 
number  of  people  more  in  that  district  then  to  cary  on  this  business  will  be 
a diservice  distroying  the  timber  which  ought  to  be  preserved — that  coun- 
try in  general  is  not  fit  for  cultivation  and  when  this  idea  is  connected  with 
the  climate,  a man  ought  to  consider  himself  curst  even  in  this  world  who 
is  doomed  to  inhabit  their  as  a cultivater  of  the  lands  only;  however  I 
cannot  suppose  the  Ohio  cuntry  will  much  affect  the  settlement  of  the 
eastern  lands  because  those  people  who  have  not  a double  curse  entailed 
to  them  will  go  to  New  York  or  Vemont,  rather  then  to  the  eastward.3 

The  natural  handicaps  for  a farmer  in  Maine  were  real 

2 See  J.  Whipple,  History  of  Acadie , Penobscot  Bay , etc.  (Bangor,  1816),  53.  For 
evidence  on  importation  of  grain  at  an  even  later  date,  see  below,  pp.  774,  775,  813. 

3 The  Memoirs  of  Rufus  Putnam  (R.  Buell,  editor),  245-246.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  fact  that  Putnam  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  Ohio  Company  at 
the  time  this  letter  was  written. 
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enough;  yet  the  reputation  of  her  lands  was  even  poorer  than 
actual  conditions  warranted.  Lack  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
territory  had  fostered  the  widely  held  opinion  that  the  region 
was  “an  immense  waste,  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man.”  In  par- 
ticular, the  area  between  the  Penobscot  and  the  Schoodic  was 
termed  “waste  lands.”4  As  late  as  1816  this  opinion  persisted,  as 
the  following  passage  indicates: 

. . . the  climate  has  been  represented,  and  believed  by  many,  to  be  most 
unfavourable  to  vegetation,  and  uncomfortable  to  man,  and  the  soil  bar- 
ren and  fruitless,  in  an  uncommon  degree.  This  was  the  chief  complaint 
of  the  emigrants  who  lately  flocked,  like  their  birds  of  passage,  in  such 
numbers  to  the  southern  and  western  states;  and  ...  it  had,  indeed,  be- 
come quite  a prevailing  sentiment,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict.5 

However  much  supporters  of  Maine  might  try  to  correct  this 
impression,  especially  by  urging  that  the  climate  was  becoming 
steadily  warmer  as  the  ground  was  cleared,6  the  popular  concept 
of  the  eastern  territory  was  anything  but  that  of  a “Vacation- 
land,”  and  with  other  more  attractive  frontiers  beckoning,  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  potential  settlers  should  choose  to  seek 
their  fortunes  elsewhere. 

Another  important  factor  in  explaining  the  backwardness  of 
the  Maine  frontier  was  its  position  as  a no-manVland  during  the 
long  struggle  between  France  and  England  for  control  of  North 
America.  From  the  beginning  of  this  struggle,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  until  the  final  elimination  of  France 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  Maine  had  borne  the  brunt  of  frontier 
raids,  Indian  attacks,  and  Jesuit  infiltration.  As  one  writer  put  it: 

The  depredations  of  the  Savages,  from  the  year  1675,  to  the  year  1 760, 
with  but  little  intermissions  of  their  wars,  was  the  greatest  injury  to  the 
settlement  and  growth  of  the  country.  . . . The  contest  between  England 
and  France,  for  territorial  possessions,  made  the  country  of  this  District 

4 T.  Dwight,  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York  (New  Haven,  1821),  11.  233. 

5 Quoted  from  the  unsigned  article  on  Maine  in  the  North  American  Review , in. 
376-377.  For  a similar  statement  written  at  about  the  same  time,  see  below,  p.  1245. 

6 See,  for  example,  Benjamin  Lincoln,  “Observations  on  the  Climate,  Soil,  and  Val- 
ue of  the  Eastern  Counties  in  the  District  of  Maine,”  1 Collections  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society , iv.  147.  See  also  J.  Whipple,  History  of  Acadie , etc.,  6—7. 
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the  theatre  of  savage  wars,  and  for  a long  time  together  the  principal  place 
of  those  alarms  and  distresses,  which  arise  from  predatory  parties.7 

Only  the  most  venturesome  of  emigrants  dared  to  risk  his  life 
and  that  of  his  family  in  such  a country. 

Another  element  which  contributed  to  Maine’s  lack  of  prog- 
ress was  the  confusion  of  titles  which  obtained  throughout  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Until  1763  there  was  al- 
ways the  possibility  that  the  territory  east  of  the  Kennebec  might 
become  French,  with  consequent  loss  to  English  adventurers. 
Even  without  the  complications  of  French  claims,  the  Council 
for  New  England,  and  later  in  a few  instances  the  British  gov- 
ernment itself,  had  made  a large  number  of  conflicting  and  over- 
lapping grants  which  were  not  completely  disentangled  until 
well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  after  1763,  with  the 
French  menace  removed,  this  problem  continued,  with  Massa- 
chusetts and  Nova  Scotia  presenting  conflicting  claims  to  the  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Penobscot  3 and,  throughout  the  whole  co- 
lonial period,  much  acreage  was  claimed  on  the  basis  of  vague 
and  generally  unsatisfactory  Indian  deeds.  This  state  of  affairs 
handicapped  both  the  grantees  in  selling  their  lands  at  retail, 
and  prospective  buyers,  who  could  never  be  certain  of  their 
titles.8 

As  a result  of  these  drawbacks,  both  real  and  imaginary,  east- 
ern Maine  had  been  peopled  by  a pioneer  stock  which  compared 
unfavorably  with  frontier  folk  in  other  sections  of  New  England. 
The  confusion  of  titles  led  to  the  growth  of  the  squatter  class, 
later  to  become  an  articulate  and  at  times  influential  political 
and  social  force.  These  squatters  did  little  to  improve  the  repu- 
tation of  the  country,  and  by  their  presence  discouraged  potential 
buyers  of  Maine  lands,  who  shied  away  from  the  dangerous  task 
of  either  dispossessing  the  squatters  or  making  them  pay.  The 
lack  of  well-established  institutions  of  government  had  bred  a 

7 J.  Whipple,  History  of  Accidie,  etc.,  53. 

8 See,  for  example,  R.  H.  Gardiner,  “History  of  the  Kennebec  Purchase,”  Collections 
of  the  Maine  Historical  Society , II.  269-294,  for  the  problems  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany. See  also  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  study  land  claims  in  the 
Kennebec  region,  a report  which  is  summarized  in  a Resolve  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  of  20  June  1811. 
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disrespect  for  private  property  and  for  law  and  order  generally 
that  was  to  act  as  a deterrent  to  the  more  law-abiding  settler  who 
might  develop  Maine  economically  and  socially.  As  will  be  noted 
below,  the  lumberman  and  the  fisherman  possessed  few  qualities 
that  would  make  for  the  development  of  the  region  as  a whole. 

A final  reason  for  eastern  Maine’s  backwardness  was  its  lack 
of  capital  and  economic  organization.  A poor  country,  with  few 
of  its  people  living  much  above  the  level  of  mere  subsistence, 
Maine  as  a province  had  never  been  able  to  find  within  its  own 
borders  the  money  necessary  for  its  development.  This  condition 
made  the  eastern  country,  like  other  New  England  frontier 
areas,  dependent  on  Boston  for  the  capital  needed  to  bring  about 
its  economic  growth.  As  a region,  it  was  not  an  attractive  area  for 
investment,  and  monied  men  in  the  rest  of  New  England  were 
slow  to  provide  the  means  of  bringing  Maine’s  latent  resources 
into  active  development.9 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
! a moderate  trend  to  the  eastward  was  started  by  land-hungry  vet- 
erans and  other  restless  persons.  This  movement  did  not  have 
time  to  reach  significant  proportions  before  the  Revolution  in- 
; tervened.  During  this  struggle  Maine  reverted  to  type,  and  be- 
\ came  again  a battleground  of  raids  and  reprisals  which  culmi- 

9 See,  for  example,  Talleyrand’s  statement  in  “Talleyrand  in  America  as  a Financial 
Promoter,”  American  Historical  Association  Report,  1941,  II.  86:  “It  would  be 
! more  prosperous  if  the  country  had  more  capital,  and  especially  more  capital  conse- 
crated to  cultivation.”  Liancourt,  Travels , 1.  426,  explains  the  slack  business  in 
i Maine  by  referring  to  the  “want  of  sufficient  capitals  in  the  hands  of  their  merchants.” 
Benjamin  Lincoln  summarized  the  reasons  for  Maine’s  retarded  development  as 
follows : “Among  them  [the  reasons]  may  be  considered  the  very  extensive  grants  to 
small  companies  and  individuals : The  different  claims  to  the  same  lands,  arising  from 
a partial  and  vague  description  of  some  of  them,  and  the  continual  law  suits  conse- 
1 quent  upon  disputed  titles,  and  the  little  prospect  discovered  in  many  instances  of 
obtaining  a good  one : The  want  of  power  in  the  commonwealth  to  grant  any  of  the 
I lands  lying  between  the  rivers  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix : The  hazard  and  the  sufferings 
| experienced  by  settlers,  from  the  very  frequent  wars  with  the  savages  for  nearly  a 
century  and  an  half  were  not  only  damps  on  the  spirits  of  too  many  of  the  settlers, 
! but  deterred  others  from  joining  them:  Hence  their  attention  to  husbandry,  which 
should  have  been  their  chief  employment,  was  diverted,  and  they  were  led  to  other 
pursuits,  less  interesting,  though  from  them  they  received  an  immediate  supply;  so 
that  their  lands,  although  the  timber  was  cut  off,  were  neither  properly  cleared  nor 
seeded,  were  soon  over-run  with  bushes,  fell  thereby  into  disrepute,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  into  poverty  and  want.”  Lincoln’s  “Observations,  etc.,”  1 Coll.  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.y  iv.  1 49- 1 50. 
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nated  in  the  Penobscot  expedition  and  the  British  occupation  of 
strategic  points  in  eastern  Maine.  Again  the  tide  of  settlement 
ebbed,  and  while  there  was  some  immigration  to  Maine  from 
Nova  Scotia  during  the  Revolution,  it  was  not  until  1783  that 
lands  to  the  eastward  could  offer  an  attractive  field  for  exploita- 
tion and  settlement. 

Though  Maine’s  past  development  had  been  slow,  there  were 
many  who  had  confidence  in  her  future.  The  District  had  definite 
possibilities,  once  some  of  the  unfortunate  conditions  which  had 
retarded  its  growth  had  been  removed.  Maine’s  forests  were  al- 
ready famous  j the  numerous  good  harbors  together  with  the 
many  navigable  rivers  and  streams  made  transportation  relative- 
ly easy;  and,  it  could  be  argued,  agriculture  had  not  really  been 
given  a fair  chance.  Talleyrand,  who  must  certainly  be  counted 
a shrewd  observer,  was  sanguine  about  the  eastern  country’s  po- 
tentialities. On  his  return  from  a tour  down  east  in  1794  he 
wrote: 

The  general  impression  which  the  sight  of  the  country  left  with  us  is  . . . 
in  favor  of  the  province  of  Marne.  One  can  only  augur  well  of  a great 
province,  which  combines  healthfulness  and  fertility,  whose  whole  coast 
is  one  vast  harbor  of  the  sea,  which  is  watered  by  rivers,  lakes,  ponds, 
creeks,  and  streams  in  abundance  according  to  the  most  fortunate  distri- 
bution, and  whose  appearance  continually  recalls  the  alternating  hills  and 
valleys  which  form  the  attraction  of  Connecticut d 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  the  question  was 
whether,  at  long  last,  the  removal  of  the  threat  of  foreign  en- 
croachment, coupled  with  expansionist  forces  in  New  England, 
would  lead  to  a Maine  boom,  or  whether  the  unfortunate  repu- 
tation of  the  District,  together  with  its  physical  disadvantages, 
would  allow  it  to  remain  a sluggish  backwater  of  American  ter- 
ritory. Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  a sizable  number  of  ad- 
venturers had  become  convinced  that  the  Maine  wilderness 
could  be  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose,  that  enterprises  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  could  be  founded  in  Maine.  It  is  with  the  most  out- 
standing of  these  attempts  that  this  volume  is  concerned. 


1 Talleyrand,  “Talleyrand  in  America,”  AHA  Refort , 1941,  11.  79. 
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The  Eastern  Country  in  1790 

In  the  years  following  the  American  Revolution  that  part  of 
the  District  of  Maine  lying  east  of  Portland  exhibited  most  of 
the  characteristics  of  an  American  frontier  region  that  had  re- 
cently been  opened  to  settlement.  The  decade  of  the  i78o’s  was 
one  of  rapid  population  growth  down  east.  According  to  an  es- 
timate based  on  the  Massachusetts  census  of  1 784,  there  were  be- 
tween fifty-five  and  sixty  thousand  people  in  the  District  of 
Maine  as  a whole  in  that  year.  By  1 790,  when  the  first  United 
States  census  was  taken,  that  number  had  increased  to  96,540, 
which  represented  a gain  of  over  fifty  per  cent.  Of  this  latter 
number,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  about  seven-eighths  lived  in 
the  three  western  counties  of  York,  Cumberland,  and  Lincoln, 
while  over  half  resided  west  of  Portland.  In  the  newly  created 
counties  of  Washington  and  Hancock,  Penobscot  was  the  only 
town  with  a population  of  over  one  thousand,  the  average  popu- 
lation of  each  minor  civil  division  in  these  two  counties  being 
286.  On  the  frontier,  as  in  the  District  as  a whole,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  were  of  English,  Scotch,  or 
Irish  descent  j in  all  Maine  there  were  only  a little  over  a thou- 
sand souls  coming  from  non-British  stock.  In  1780  there  were 
forty  incorporated  towns  in  the  District,  not  one  of  which  was 
east  of  the  Penobscot.  During  the  following  ten  years,  however, 
there  occurred  a rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  towns,  parallel- 
ing that  in  population,  with  the  result  that  by  1790  another 
thirty-one  had  been  incorporated,  nine  of  which  were  in  Han- 
cock and  Washington  counties.2 

In  1783  Maine  was  still  under  the  political  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts,  a position  which  she  had  occupied  since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  the  1780’s  wore  on,  however, 
several  political  developments  testified  to  the  fact  that  Maine 
was  becoming  a distinct  political  unit,  conscious  of  a destiny  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  the  Bay  State.  With  these  political  develop- 
ments the  frontier  areas  had  little  to  do:  in  most  cases  the  set- 


2 These  census  figures  are  taken  from  A Century  of  Population  Growth  in  the  United 
States , 1790—1900.  W.  D.  Williamson,  History  of  the  State  of  Maine , etc.,  gives  a 
careful  account  of  the  incorporation  of  towns. 
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tiers  to  the  eastward  were  too  busy  struggling  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  wilderness  to  afford  the  luxury  o£  political  activity; 
and  in  those  cases  where  attempts  were  made  to  participate  in 
political  affairs  most  of  the  eastern  towns  doubtless  found  them- 
selves in  the  same  position  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Blue  Hill 
Bay,  who  had  reported  on  an  earlier  occasion  . . we  are  so  as 
it  ware  out  of  the  wourld  that  we  dont  hardley  know  wether  we 
do  rite  or  rong  but  we  mean  to  do  as  well  as  we  can.”3  It  would 
be  some  years  before  the  people  to  the  eastward  would  be  suffi- 
ciently well  organized  to  make  their  weight  felt  in  local  and 
state  politics. 

The  abortive  attempt  at  separation  which  began  in  1785  was 
essentially  Portland-conceived  and  Portland-led.  As  with  most 
movements  of  this  nature,  the  forces  behind  the  campaign  for 
separation  are  obscure,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  announced  plat- 
form of  the  separatists  represented  their  real  motives.  At  least 
some  of  the  strength  of  the  movement  derived  from  the  general 
unrest  and  economic  dislocation  that  was  characteristic  of  much 
of  the  back  country  of  New  England  during  the  1780’s;  and  the 
drive  for  separation  was  in  part  Maine’s  answer  to  these  dis- 
tresses, as  armed  revolt  was  that  of  the  farmers  of  western  Mas- 
sachusetts. There  was  present,  also,  in  both  the  political  and 
economic  spheres,  the  same  resentment  of  Boston  and  its  ruling 
classes  and  of  the  dominant  position  which  the  capital  occupied 
in  the  new  Massachusetts  government.4  The  mere  distance  of 
Maine  from  Boston,  coupled  with  the  difficulties  and  expense 
of  travel  to  the  seat  of  government,  led  to  a demand  for  political 
and  legal  institutions  which  would  be  near  at  hand  and  under 
local  control.5  The  time-honored  attacks  on  bureaucrats,  high 

3 Quoted  in  S.  B.  Harding,  The  Contest  over  the  Ratification  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution in  the  State  of  Massachusetts , 8,  note. 

4 Maine  newspapers  in  1786  voiced  many  of  the  same  grievances  as  did  the  Shaysites 
in  Massachusetts  and  printed  full  reports  of  conventions  held  by  the  malcontents  in 
the  summer  and  fall  of  that  year.  See  especially  the  Cumberland  Gazette  for  17 
August  and  7 and  14  September  1786.  For  these  newspaper  references  and  others  in 
this  chapter,  I am  indebted  to  my  friend  Robert  E.  Moody,  who  has  generously  al- 
lowed me  to  use  his  notes  on  Maine  newspapers  for  this  period. 

5 See  E.  Stanwood,  “Separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,”  Proceedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society , xli.  128—129.  See  also  the  Cumberland  Gazette 
for  14  September  1786. 
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taxes,  government  spending,  and  corruption  were  made  with 
vigor  down  east,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
voiced  more  for  effect  than  because  of  deep-seated  grievances.6 
Maine’s  unique  geographical  position  relative  to  Massachusetts 
made  separation  a possible  remedy,  where  elsewhere  in  New 
England  such  a move  could  hardly  have  been  attempted  j and 
the  Revolution  was  simply  the  most  striking  example  of  the  use 
by  Americans  of  that  day  of  the  technique  of  separation  as  a solu- 
tion for  their  problems.7 

Whatever  the  forces  behind  the  separatist  movement,  it  re- 
ceived little  support — or  attention  for  that  matter — east  of  the 
Kennebec.  When  Townships  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6 east  of  Union  Riv- 
er held  a meeting  to  consider  the  question,  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  evils  complained  of  were  common  to  all  govern- 
ments and  that  even  if  redress  were  obtained,  it  would  do  little  to 
change  their  situation.  For  the  present  they  preferred  to  remain 
under  Massachusetts  jurisdiction,  lest  worse  evils  befall  them.8 
Even  in  the  western  counties  of  the  District,  support  for  the 
movement  diminished  rapidly  after  the  convention  which  had 
been  held  at  Portland  in  1786,  until  at  a final  meeting  there  were 
only  three  Portland  men  present  5 and  it  soon  became  clear  that 
Maine  was  not  ready  for  so  drastic  a step.9  The  failure  of  the 
movement  was  due  in  part  to  improved  economic  conditions 
throughout  New  England,  to  the  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
opposition  to  the  proposal  in  Maine  itself,1  and  finally  to  the 
remedial  measures  taken  by  the  Massachusetts  government.2  The 

6 A long-  article  in  the  Cumberland  Gazette  for  1 3 April  1787  pretty  effectively  de- 
molishes these  particular  charges. 

7 The  Falmouth  Gazette  for  10  September  1785  called  attention  to  separatist  move- 
ments in  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina  and  suggested  that  the  nascent  one  in  Maine 
was  similar  in  character. 

8 See  the  Cumberland  Gazette  for  1 5 February  1787. 

9 See  E.  Stanwood,  “Separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,”  Proc.  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.y  XL  1.  130— 134. 

1 See,  for  example,  the  Cumberland  Gazette  of  2 and  16  February  1787.  The  Fal- 
mouth Gazette  of  17  September  1785  had  remarked  that  there  were  not  enough 
gentlemen  in  Maine  to  run  a state  and  so  many  illiterates  that  one  would  certainly 
be  elected  governor. 

2 See  E.  Stanwood,  “Separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,”  Proc.  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.}  xli.  134. 
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sentiment  for  separation  remained  latent,  nonetheless,  to  be 
used  for  other  political  purposes  in  the  early  1800’s  and  even- 
tually to  be  put  into  effect ; and  in  these  later  movements  eastern 
Maine  would  be  ready  to  play  a significant  part. 

Another  example  of  Maine’s  independence,  of  a growing  di- 
vergence between  her  and  the  mother  state,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
struggle  over  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
Massachusetts.  Here,  as  with  the  separation  movement,  it  was 
the  counties  of  York  and  Cumberland  that  played  the  most 
prominent  part.  To  a large  extent  the  Maine  representatives  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  were  numbered  among  the  oppo- 
sition,3 and  while  several  of  the  more  important  of  them  were 
later  “converted”  and  their  opposition  overcome,  the  line  of 
cleavage  promised  more  political  fireworks  in  the  future.  In  the 
debates  themselves  the  down  east  opposition  voiced  a fear  that 
was  widespread  among  enemies  of  the  Constitution,  namely, 
that  the  new  governmental  system  would  deprive  the  people  of 
hard- won  liberties,  that  a strong  central  power,  per  se , was  some- 
thing to  be  dreaded.  But  there  were  complicating  factors.  Those 
favoring  separation  tended  to  oppose  adoption,  for  it  was  be- 
lieved that  separation  would  be  more  difficult  to  achieve  under 
the  proposed  Constitution.4  In  addition,  there  is  evidence  of  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Maine  squatter  class  as  a political  power, 
the  squatters  on  the  Kennebec  fearing  lest  the  new  Constitution 
would  serve  as  an  aid  in  dispossessing  them  of  their  lands.5  By 
and  large  Federalism  was  strong  in  the  Maine  coastal  towns, 
while  anti-Federalism  flourished  inland,6  but  the  pattern  of  vot- 
ing varies  enough  to  make  any  generalizations  about  social  or 
economic  cleavage,  or  any  attempt  to  identify  opposition  to  the 
Constitution  with  Shaysism,  a dangerous  business.7  Finally,  and 


3 See  A.  E.  Morse,  The  Federalist  Tarty  in  Massachusetts  to  the  Year  1800,  48. 

4 Harding,  Contest  over  Ratification,  79-80. 

5 Morse,  Federalist  Party  in  Massachusetts , 43-44. 

6 O.  G.  Libby,  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Vote  of  the  Thirteen  States  on  the 
Federal  Constitution , 14. 

7 See  O.  and  M.  F.  Handlin,  “Radicals  and  Conservatives  in  Massachusetts  after  In- 
dependence,” New  England  Quarterly , xvn.  343—355. 
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perhaps  most  significant  as  far  as  the  frontier  is  concerned,  no 
town  east  of  Thomaston  was  represented  at  the  Convention  at 
all.8 

Economically,  the  Maine  frontier,  like  the  District  as  a whole, 
was  a poor  man’s  country.  In  1782,  according  to  Greenleaf’s 
estimate,  the  relative  per  capita  wealth  in  Maine  was  but  a little 
more  than  half  that  of  Massachusetts,  while  the  total  wealth  of 
the  region  as  a whole  was  little  more  than  one-tenth  that  of  the 
Bay  State.  While  Maine’s  total  wealth  increased  sharply  in  the 
succeeding  decade,  it  did  so  less  rapidly  than  did  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  no  striking  change  in  her  relative  position  occurred.9 
Since  the  three  most  important  occupations  down  east — lumber- 
ing, fishing,  and  farming — implied  individualistic  enterprises 
with  a minimum  of  contact  with  the  business  world  of  the  rest 
of  the  country,  local  economic  institutions  were  slow  in  develop- 
ing. What  trade  there  was  came  under  the  domination  of  Boston 
markets  and  Boston  finance.  Money  was  scarce,  and  barter  was 
the  common  method  of  doing  business  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  communities.1  Maine  was  badly  in  need  of  capital  if  her  eco- 
nomic future  was  to  rise  much  above  the  level  of  subsistence 
enterprise. 

The  most  widely  practised  occupation  of  those  Maine  settlers 
who  lived  east  of  Portland  in  1790  was  lumbering.  If  there  was 
one  thing  which  Maine  had  in  abundance,  it  was  timber,  and  in 
an  era  when  wood  was  in  high  demand  for  fuel,  houses,  and  ships, 
such  resources  provided  a livelihood,  if  it  can  be  called  that,  for 
many.  White  pine  planks,  boards,  and  shingles ; spruce  masts 
and  spars;  ash  oars;  oak  staves,  ton  timber  and  scantling — all 
were  produced  in  large  quantities  and  formed  an  equally  large 
proportion  of  the  District’s  exports.2  Here  again  the  price  and 

8 For  the  final  votes  of  the  Maine  members,  see  L.  A.  Emery,  “Maine  and  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,”  Sprague’s  Journal  of  Maine  History , v.  32-33. 

9 See  M.  Greenleaf,  A Statistical  View  of  the  District  of  Maine , 83-84. 

1 Talleyrand  reported  that  prostitution  was  paid  for  in  pins,  the  small  money  of 
the  country.  See  “Talleyrand  in  America,”  AHA  Report,  1941,  II.  82.  For  Alexan- 
der Baring’s  comments  on  the  scarcity  of  money  at  this  time,  see  below,  p.  787. 

2 See  the  letter  of  William  Morris  to  Theophile  Cazenove,  New  York,  9 December 
1792,  in  BP,  printed  below,  p.  190.  Liancourt,  Travels , 1.  445,  gives  a table  of  lumber 
prices. 
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much  of  the  transportation  were  controlled  by  Boston,  which  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  kept  Maine  in  a satellite  position.  A pos- 
sible by-product  of  the  lumber  trade  was  the  manufacture  of  pot 
and  pearl  ashes,  but  the  average  down  easter  was  yet  to  be  con- 
vinced that  it  was  to  his  advantage  to  develop  facilities  for  this 
production.3 

The  large  number  of  rivers  in  Maine  provided  more  than 
enough  mill  seats  for  the  sawing  of  timber,  the  mills  being  usu- 
ally owned  in  shares  and  operated  as  community  projects.  A good 
mill  might  cost  as  much  as  four  or  five  hundred  pounds,  but 
would  produce  500,000  to  600,000  feet  of  boards  annually  if 
the  water  supply  held  and  it  was  operated  day  and  night.4  On  the 
Kennebec  River  alone,  there  were  seventy  saw  mills,  half  of 
them  double  ones.5  Attempts  had  been  made  to  establish  the  cut- 
ting, sawing,  transportation,  and  sale  of  timber  on  an  equitable 
basis,  but  without  much  success.  In  some  parts  of  the  District  a 
system  had  been  developed  whereby  the  woodcutter  paid  a defi- 
nite percentage  of  the  profits  from  the  logs  he  cut  to  the  owner  of 
the  land,  the  operator  of  the  mill,  and  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
taking  the  wood  to  market.6  More  often,  however,  the  lumber- 
men had  no  respect  for  the  ownership  of  the  lands  on  which  they 
worked-  they  preempted  the  best  mill  sites  without  possessing 
title  to  them,  cut  trees  wherever  they  found  them,  and  refused 
to  recompense  in  any  way  the  unfortunate,  usually  absentee, 
owner  of  the  property.7  These  depredations  were  to  cause  not 
only  the  landed  proprietors,  but  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts itself,  a great  deal  of  trouble  before  they  were  finally 
checked. 

The  Maine  lumberman  of  this  period  was  a rough  character 
at  best.  With  little  interest  in  the  future  of  the  country,  with  a 

3 See  B.  Lincoln  to  Bingham,  Hingham,  23  February  1793,  in  BP,  printed  below, 
p.  182. 

4 See  B.  Lincoln  to  Bingham,  below,  p.  184.  For  the  detailed  expenses  of  building  a 
mill  above  Bangor,  see  Bangor  Historical  Magazine , iv.  199.  The  total  came  to 
just  over  $1,000. 

5 See  Morris  to  Cazenove  letter,  below,  p.  195. 

6 Liancourt,  Travels , 1.  437. 

7 Talleyrand,  “Talleyrand  in  America,”  AHA  Refort , 1941,  11.  80. 
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commensurate  disregard  for  property  rights,  he  was  content  to 
fell  enough  trees  to  keep  his  family  in  provisions  for  a few 
months  and  then  relapse  into  an  apathetic  state  of  sloth  until  the 
prospect  of  starvation  again  pricked  him  into  activity.  His  only 
interest,  according  to  Talleyrand,  was  the  number  of  blows  of  an 
axe  that  he  would  need  to  use  to  cut  down  a tree.8  Restless,  hard- 
drinking,  always  trying  to  change  his  present  penury  for  some 
dubious  future  benefit,  he  and  his  ilk  were  one  of  the  largest  ele- 
ments in  the  frontier  population — an  element  that  promised  lit- 
tle for  the  future  unless  it  could  be  controlled  and  organized. 
Timothy  Dwight,  writing  at  a later  date  and  with  a strong  antipa- 
thy to  the  frontier  as  such,  found  the  lumbermen  a breed  of  men 
seduced  by  their  life  to  “prodigality,  thoughtlessness  of  future 
wants,  profaneness,  irreligion,  immoderate  drinking,  and  other 
ruinous  habits,”  and  was  convinced  that  self-respecting  New 
England  farmers  had  been  deterred  from  emigrating  to  Maine 
because  the  region  was  dominated  by  lumbermen.9  When  the 
wood  on  one  hundred  acres  of  land  could  keep  a family  alive  for 
many  years,  why  worry  about  clearing  and  tilling,  reasoned  the 
lumberman.  Such  an  element  could  only  lower  the  reputation  of 
the  District  and  discourage  the  establishment  of  a more  civilized 
way  of  life. 

The  fishing  industry  was  second  in  importance  to  lumbering. 
Proximity  to  the  Grand  Banks  was  theoretically  an  advantage, 
but  in  most  places  large  numbers  of  fish  could  be  taken  close  to 
shore.  In  addition  to  the  sacred  cod  and  the  herring,  such  fresh 
water  fish  as  the  salmon  and  shad  were  taken  in  great  quantities, 
though  the  construction  of  mills  on  most  of  the  rivers  caused 
alarm  among  the  fishermen  and  brought  them  into  conflict  with 
the  lumbermen  and  farmers.  Like  most  of  Maine’s  economic  ac- 
tivities, fishing  was  carried  on  on  a share  basis.  Usually  the  cap- 

8 Ibid. 

9 Dwight,  Travels , II.  236.  Dwight’s  charge  of  intemperance  is  borne  out  by  much 
other  testimony.  The  Cumberland  Gazette  for  2 October  1788  carried  an  article  on 
the  evils  of  rum  in  the  eastern  country  and  spoke  of  its  “deplorable  ravages”  which 
brought  “hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  diseases  and  death.”  See  also  A.  Bradford,  “A 
Description  of  Wiscasset,  and  of  the  River  Sheepscot,”  1 Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.y  vii. 
170. 
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tain  or  owner  of  the  ship  would  provide  the  lines,  bait,  and  food, 
and  in  return  get  half  the  catch.  Once  caught,  the  fish  would  be 
taken  to  some  specified  area  for  drying — for  example,  the  Fox 
Islands — where  the  driers  might  get  one  sixteenth  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. The  remaining  seven  sixteenths  would  go  to  the  fishermen 
themselves.  Maine  fish,  dried  and  salted,  found  its  way  to  Eu- 
rope and  the  West  Indies  and  provided  a source  of  revenue  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  the  lumber  trade.1  From  October,  1790,  to 
September,  1791,  over  two  thousand  tons  of  fishing  vessels, 
most  of  them  small  craft  of  fifteen  or  twenty  tons,  are  reported 
as  entering  Maine  ports.2 

The  fisherman  was  hardly  a more  estimable  member  of  society 
than  the  lumberman.  Needing  only  an  arm  to  hang  over  the  side 
of  a boat,  he  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance,  satisfied,  like 
the  lumberman,  to  depend  on  nature  for  his  needs.  Attempts  to 
organize  the  Maine  fishing  trade  on  a solid  foundation,  which 
had  been  made  by  Boston  merchants,  had  met  with  failure,  to  a 
large  extent  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  fishermen  to  ful- 
fill their  contracts  or  to  put  forth  the  necessary  effort  to  bring 
success  to  the  venture.  Like  the  lumberman,  the  fisherman  was 
tied  to  no  one  spot  for  which  he  had  any  real  affection  3 he  was 
ever  ready  to  pull  up  stakes  and  move  on  to  a part  of  the  country 
that  promised  better  fishing.  Thus  he,  too,  was  an  unstable  ele- 
ment in  the  population.3 

Most  of  those  interested  in  the  development  of  Maine  were 
convinced  that  a stabilization  of  the  region’s  economic  and  social 
life  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  establishment  of  tradi- 
tional New  England  farming  communities  down  east.  Yet  a sur- 
vey of  Maine’s  agricultural  system  in  1790  would  reveal  little 
to  encourage  such  promoters.  The  Maine  farmer  of  this  period 
lived  a grubbing  existence.  Except  in  the  older  and  more  set- 
tled parts  of  the  District,  the  returns  on  what  work  he  managed 
to  get  done  were  discouragingly  small.  His  crop  usually  consist- 
ed of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  or  Indian  corn,  which  provided 

1 Liancourt,  Travels , I.  432. 

2 Morris  to  Cazenove  letter,  below,  p.  205. 

3 Talleyrand,  “Talleyrand  in  America,”  AHA  Reforty  194!)  II.  81. 
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1 Liancourt,  Travels , I.  432. 

2 Morris  to  Cazenove  letter,  below,  p.  205. 

3 Talleyrand,  “Talleyrand  in  America,”  AHA  Refort , 1941,  II.  81. 
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his  bread.  This  was  supplemented  by  game  and  wild  fowl,  which 
were  very  plentiful.  An  occasional  plot  of  ground  for  flax  helped 
provide  his  clothing.  While  cattle,  sheep,  oxen,  and  a few  horses 
were  generally  found,  ignorance  of  stock-breeding,  coupled  with 
the  difficulty  of  providing  winter  quarters  and  fodder  for  the  ani- 
mals, kept  the  herds  at  a low  level.  The  majority  of  visitors  to 
Maine  during  this  period  comment  on  the  backwardness  of  the 
agricultural  system,  the  hand-to-mouth  existence  of  the  farm- 
ing folk.  A few  of  the  more  enterprising  produced  surpluses, 
which  were  occasionally  exported  to  Boston,  the  West  Indies,  or 
Europe,  but  for  the  most  part  a down  east  farmer  was  fortunate 
if  he  and  his  family  could  get  through  the  year  on  what  they 
produced.4 

Typical  of  the  more  successful  agriculturist  of  this  period  was 
Farmer  Nicholson  of  Belfast.  An  old-timer — he  had  lived  in  the 
same  spot  for  thirty- four  years — he  had  cleared  eighty  acres,  had 
five  under  good  cultivation,  and  cut  one  hundred  and  fifty  cords 
of  wood  a year.  His  sons  had  caught  a hundred  barrels  of  salmon 
and  cod,  while  his  daughters  spun  wool  from  his  sheep  to  make 
the  family  clothes,  and  made  shoes  from  the  hides  of  his  cattle. 
Full  of  the  prejudices  of  the  old  husbandman,  he  refused  to 
grow  wheat,  depending  on  rye  and  corn  for  his  bread,  which 
Liancourt  thought  would  have  been  given  to  dogs  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Twenty  head  of  black  cattle,  as  many  sheep,  and 
an  acre  of  potatoes  completed  the  picture.  An  occasional  mug  of 
grog  made  from  rum  or  whisky,  or  the  local  spruce  or  birch  beer 
introduced  a little  variation  into  the  plain  fare.  Nicholson  was 
content  with  his  lot  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a good  farm- 
er, but  Liancourt  failed  to  see  how  his  reputation  had  been  ac- 
quired.5 

A more  romanticized  character  sketch  of  the  Maine  farmer — 
one  that  would  have  warmed  the  heart  of  Rousseau  himself — is 
given  by  the  Italian  traveller  Luigi  Castiglioni  in  his  description 
of  the  Gregory  family,  who  lived  near  Camden.  The  Gregorys 

4 Talleyrand,  “Talleyrand  in  America,”  AHA  Refort , 1941,  II.  73-75.  Liancourt, 
Travels , 1.  427,  431. 

5 Liancourt,  Travels , 1.  435-437. 
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lived  in  a log  cabin  thatched  with  hemlock  bark.  The  dwelling 
consisted  of  one  room,  which  served  as  both  kitchen  and  bed- 
room, with  a shallow  attic,  reached  by  a ladder,  overhead.  Out- 
side, a straw  fire  was  kept  burning  in  the  summer  months  to  keep 
away  the  gnats,  which,  added  to  the  July  heat,  gave  the  travellers 
a great  deal  of  discomfort.  The  numerous  Gregorys  worked  from 
morn  to  night,  getting  plenty  of  butter  and  cheese  from  their 
eight  cows,  making  unleavened  bread,  slaughtering  an  occasional 
calf.  On  Sunday  Father  Gregory  read  the  Bible  to  his  children, 
and  the  family  as  a whole  were  virtuous  and  pious.  Despite  the 
many  discomforts,  Castiglioni  could  not  see  why  these  people 
should  not  be  the  happiest  of  mortals,  practising  the  useful  and 
pleasant  business  of  agriculture,  unacquainted  with  the  worry  of 
poverty  and  in  possession  of  the  most  enjoyable  comforts  of 
life.6 

Maine’s  foreign  trade,  in  company  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
New  England,  had  suffered  in  the  years  immediately  following 
the  peace,  but  by  the  late  i78o’s  it  was  well  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery. Despite  the  British  closure  of  the  West  Indies  to  Ameri- 
can shipping,  a thriving,  if  illicit,  trade  developed  in  that  quar- 
ter, in  which  Maine  products  and  Maine  ships  had  their  share.7 
As  early  as  1784,  Colonel  Christian  Febiger,  making  a tour  of  in- 
spection to  report  on  the  supply  and  quality  of  masts  and  spars 
for  a merchant  in  Copenhagen,  described  the  whole  Maine  mar- 
ket from  Portsmouth  to  the  Penobscot  as  being  glutted  with 
mast  timber.  Since  the  English  had  adequate  resources  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  since  the  French  fleets  had  stocked  up  during  their 
recent  tour  of  duty  at  Boston,  almost  unlimited  supplies  were 
available.  The  difficulty  in  carrying  on  this  trade,  thought 
Febiger,  arose  from  the  lack  of  an  organized  market  to  the  east- 
ward. Rum,  sugar,  molasses,  and  possibly  metal  goods  were  ac- 
ceptable in  exchange  for  lumber  down  east,  but  most  of  the  trade 
passed  through  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia.  Febiger 
commented  on  the  practice  followed  by  the  Maine  skippers  of 

6 L.  Castiglioni,  Viaggio  negli  Stati  Uniti  dell '*  America  Settentrionale  (Milan, 
1790),  1.  54—56.  I am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mrs.  Bartlett  H.  Hayes,  Jr.,  of  An- 
dover, for  translating  Castiglioni’s  description  for  me. 

7 E.  Channing,  History  of  the  United  States , ill.  417-423. 
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selling  their  goods  in  the  West  Indies,  bringing  West  Indian 
produce  back  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  and  finally 
heading  east  with  cash  in  their  pockets  and  their  ships  in  ballast. 
Furthermore,  Maine  products  were  brought  to  market  in  Liver- 
pool, Bristol,  and  Hull,  as  well  as  Belfast  and  Dublin.8  For  the 
year  ending  in  September,  1791,  over  30,000  tons  of  shipping 
had  entered  the  District  from  foreign  ports,  with  an  additional 
10,000  tons  in  coasting  trade.  While  Portland,  Wiscasset,  and 
Biddeford  had  the  lion’s  share  of  this  trade,  entries  were  re- 
corded at  Penobscot,  Frenchman’s  Bay,  Machias,  and  Passama- 
quoddy  as  well.9 

Maine’s  returns  from  her  foreign  and  coastal  trade  would 
always  be  limited  so  long  as  the  vessels  were  owned  and  built 
outside  the  District.  To  meet  this  challenge,  enterprising  down- 
easters  began  a shipbuilding  industry  which  was  to  crowd  that  of 
Massachusetts  herself  fifty  years  later.  By  1790  the  customs  dis- 
trict of  Portland  had  close  to  fifty  vessels  owned  there  which 
were  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  while  the  district  of  Bath  boasted 
five  ships  and  four  schooners  totalling  1,364  tons.1  Charles 
Vaughan,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  boosters  of  the  Kennebec 
region,  saw  shipbuilding  as  one  of  the  coming  Maine  industries.2 
A ship  built  down  east  at  an  average  cost  of  thirty  dollars  a ton 
would  sell  in  Boston  for  from  forty  to  forty-five.3  Though  the 
great  days  of  Maine  shipbuilding  were  still  some  years  away,  a 
promising  start  had  already  been  made  in  this  profitable  form  of 
enterprise. 

An  example  of  a successful  mercantile  venture  in  Maine  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  can  be  seen  in  the  careers  of 
two  immigrant  Irishmen,  James  Kavanagh  and  Matthew  Cot- 
trill.  These  two  adventurers  from  the  Emerald  Isle  arrived  in 

8 C.  Febiger,  “Extracts  from  a Merchant’s  Letters,  1784-6,”  Magazine  of  American 
History , vni.  351—354. 

9 Morris  to  Cazenove  letter,  below,  p.  205. 

1 Morris  to  Cazenove  letter,  below,  p.  189. 

2 Charles  Vaughan  to  Bingham,  Boston,  8 April  1793,  in  BP. 

3 Liancourt,  Travels , 1.  432-434,  where  a description  of  the  type  of  lumber  used  in 
Maine  shipbuilding  is  given.  For  this  general  subject,  see  W.  H.  Rowe,  The  Mari- 
time History  of  Maine , 62—97. 
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Boston  in  the  early  1780’$  and  after  disappearing  into  the  Maine 
woods  for  ten  years,  emerged  as  successful  merchants  at  New- 
castle on  the  Damariscotta.  Starting  business  as  proprietors  of  a 
general  store  or  truck  house,  the  two  partners  before  long  were 
prosperous  enough  to  buy  property  along  the  river,  open  saw 
mills,  found  shipbuilding  yards,  and  eventually  watch  vessels 
built  at  their  yards,  freighted  with  lumber  cut  on  their  lands  and 
sawed  at  their  mills,  sail  down  the  river  for  the  West  Indies.4 
Another  example  is  that  of  the  two  Alma  brothers  of.  Ducktrap 
(now  Lincolnville).  While  one  brother  took  the  family  ship  to 
England,  the  West  Indies,  or  along  the  coast  to  the  westward 
with  lumber  or  fish,  the  other  remained  at  Ducktrap,  buying  up 
supplies,  building  ships,  and  dabbling  in  land  jobbing.  Yet  de- 
spite a profitable  business,  the  Almas  lived  in  a miserable  house 
and  lacked  many  of  what  would  be  considered  the  barest  essen- 
tials for  comfort  in  Massachusetts.5  For  every  Alma,  Kavanagh, 
or  Cottrill,  there  were  hundreds  of  would-be  merchants  who 
never  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  the  frontier. 

Many  of  the  travellers  who  visited  the  District  of  Maine  dur- 
ing this  period  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  a large  majority 
of  the  people  living  east  of  Portland  were  characteristic  of  the 
frontier  type  at  a very  primitive  level.  Talleyrand  wrote  of  them: 
“Ignorant  and  grasping,  poor  but  without  needs,  they  resemble 
too  much  the  natives  of  the  country  whom  they  have  replaced.” 
And  the  noted  Frenchman  went  on  to  comment  unfavorably  on 
what  he  called  the  “moral  disposition”  of  the  population  as  a 
whole.  The  lack  of  specie,  which  made  barter  a necessity,  bred 
a habit  among  almost  all  the  people  of  making  cunning,  if  not 
fraudulent  bargains  at  the  drop  of  a hat.  Once  a man  could  col- 
lect some  rum,  cloth,  and  a few  tools  and  household  utensils,  he 
set  up  as  a merchant,  proceeded  to  encourage  his  neighbors  to  go 
into  debt  to  him,  and  before  long  was  able  to  dominate  his  im- 
mediate area  economically,  dictating  to  the  unfortunates  who 
had  become  enmeshed  in  the  system.  Nor  did  the  debtors  feel 

4 W.  L.  Lucey,  “Two  Irish  Merchants  of  New  England,”  New  England  Quarterly , 
xiv.  633-645. 

5 Liancourt,  Travels,  I.  431-432. 
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under  any  compunction  to  refrain  from  selling  their  wood  or 
fish  to  the  master  of  some  vessel,  newly  arrived  from  the  west- 
ward, who  might  offer  more  rum  than  their  creditor.  This  sys- 
tem encouraged  deceit  and  fraud  among  all  classes  and  made  ev- 
eryone more  interested  in  buying  and  selling  than  in  producing. 
Once  the  bare  essentials  had  been  produced  through  a few  days’ 
labor  on  corn  and  potatoes,  the  settler  would  turn  to  the  less 
onerous  business  of  buying  and  selling,  and  would  eschew  fur- 
ther productive  work.  The  result  of  this  unwillingness  to  produce 
anything  beyond  their  own  most  immediate  needs  was  an  almost 
complete  absence  of  specialized  craftsmen  and  a great  superfluity 
of  would-be  merchants,  contractors,  and  salesmen.  And  in  the 
long  run  this  meant  debts,  bad  business,  tedious  law  suits,  and 
insolvency.  Any  traveller  down  east  with  a little  hard  money  in 
his  pocket  could  buy  anything  from  anybody.  “They  wish  to 
sell,”  said  Talleyrand,  “because  they  have  done  too  little  work 
around  them  to  have  placed  their  affections  there.”6 

The  young  Englishman,  Alexander  Baring,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  having  spent  the  summer  of  1796  down  east,  could  return 
with  a very  different  impression.  In  contrast  to  Talleyrand, 
Baring  was  pleased  with  the  “disposition  and  character”  of  the 
inhabitants  and  found  less  of  the  “wild  and  savage”  than  he  had 
expected.  He  was  gratified  to  discover  a general  respect  for  pri- 
vate property  and  a widespread  interest  in  religion,  though  he 
was  disturbed  by  “a  pack  of  fanatical  itinerant  Methodist  preach- 
ers” whom  he  thought  “obnoxious.”  Even  Baring,  however, 
could  find  little  good  to  say  about  lumbering  and  lumbermen. 
The  lumbermen,  he  noticed,  had  no  constant  occupation,  no  tie 
to  the  country,  no  fixed  homes ; and  he  stressed  the  fact  that  they 
added  no  value  to  the  land  by  their  labor  and  thus  could  be  of 
little  benefit  to  a proprietor.  Even  so,  Baring  was  convinced  that 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants  were  developing  rapidly  and  that 
a more  balanced  economy  which  would  combine  agriculture  and 
shipping  with  lumbering  would  soon  emerge. 


6 Talleyrand,  “Talleyrand  in  America,”  AHA  Refort , 1941,  11.  82-85.  For  a spe- 
cific example  of  this  characteristic,  see  E.  A.  Kendall,  Travels  through  the  Northern 
Parts  of  the  United,  States  in  the  Years  i8oy  and  1808 , III.  84—104. 
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Baring’s  testimony  is  perhaps  less  disinterested  than  that  of 
Talleyrand  and  Liancourt.  He  had  just  finished  investing  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  Maine  lands  for  his  principals  in  Eng- 
land, and  his  report  to  them  would  naturally  want  to  justify 
what  he  had  done  ; furthermore,  his  impressions  of  eastern  Maine 
were  gained  while  he  was  on  a specially  conducted  tour,  during 
which  every  effort  was  made  to  have  him  see  the  country  at  its 
best.  While  Baring’s  account  must  certainly  be  used  to  qualify 
those  of  Talleyrand  and  Liancourt,  the  chances  are  that  the 
judgments  of  the  two  Frenchmen  are  the  more  accurate  ones.7 

Exceptions  there  certainly  were  to  these  general  characteriza- 
tions. When  the  British  naval  officer,  Lieutenant  Bartholomew 
James,  explored  the  Kennebec  River  in  1791,  he  found  the  peo- 
ple charming  and  the  accommodations  good.  He  had  lodged  at 
the  home  of  Captain  Parker  in  Phippsburg,  where  he  was  capti- 
vated by  the  “graceful,  bewitching,  angelic  creatures,”  the  Cap- 
tain’s nieces.  At  Rittle’s  tavern  in  Pownalborough  he  “sat  down 
to  as  comfortable  a meal  as  I ever  remember  to  have  fed  on.” 
Even  when  allowances  are  made  for  the  bad  food  of  the  British 
Navy  and  the  charms  of  the  Parker  girls,  there  is  no  question  of 
Lieutenant  James’s  favorable  impression  of  the  country.8  Fur- 
ther up  the  Kennebec  the  Gardiner-Hallowell-Vaughan  fami- 
lies had  stately  houses,  landscaped  grounds,  and  most  of  the 
amenities  of  the  more  established  regions  of  New  England.9 
Down  the  coast  at  Thomaston  Henry  Knox  was  about  to  build 
Montpelier,  probably  the  most  handsome  mansion  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  an  oasis  of  comfort,  relatively  speaking,  among  the  es- 

7 Baring’s  account  is  contained  in  a long  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Hope  and  Com- 
pany dated  Philadelphia,  3 December  1796,  in  BaP.  It  is  printed  below,  pp.  765—799. 

8 Journal  of  Rear-Admiral  Bartholomew  James , 1752—1828  (edited  by  J.  K. 
Laughton  and  J.  Y.  F.  Sulivan),  Publications  of  the  Navy  Records  Society , VI.  188- 
199.  Captain  John  Parker  had  inherited  Parker’s  Island  from  the  original  John 
who  had  acquired  the  property  in  the  seventeenth  century.  That  the  family  was  a 
wealthy  one  is  testified  by  the  fact  that  according  to  the  census  of  1790  they  had  two 
servants  and  by  Lieutenant  James’s  statement  that  one  of  the  nieces  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Boston  and  that  the  two  girls  expected  to  receive  handsome  inheritances 
from  their  uncle.  See  W.  Willis,  History  of  the  Law , Courts , and  Lawyers  of  Maine , 
133- 

9 See  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Early  Recollections  (Hallowell,  1936,  privately  printed), 
-passim. 
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tablishments  of  Knox’s  less  fortunate  neighbors.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  these  exceptional  families  had  all  inherited 
their  estates  from  ancestors  who  had  been  men  of  wealth  and 
prominence  in  Massachusetts.  East  of  Montpelier  there  were 
few  families  whose  mode  of  existence  had  risen  much  above  the 
bare  subsistence  level,  nor  would  there  be  many  until  well  into 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Doubtless  some  of  the  comments  made  by  visitors  to  eastern 
Maine  during  this  period  should  be  taken  with  the  proverbial 
grain  of  salt.  Many  of  the  most  detailed  accounts  were  written 
by  foreigners  who  may  well  have  been  deceived  by  appearances, 
if  not  actually  hoodwinked  by  the  natives.  Present-day  condi- 
tions in  many  parts  of  Maine  give  a superficial  impression  of  be- 
ing much  worse  than  they  actually  are,  and  this  same  state  of 
affairs  probably  obtained  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent  conditions 
down  east  during  this  period  were  typical  of  any  frontier  region 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  to  what  extent  they  were  charac- 
teristic of  Maine  alone.  On  the  other  hand  descriptions  of  the 
District  written  by  men  who  were  bent  on  “puffing”  Maine  are 
so  obviously  prejudiced  as  to  be  almost  useless  in  presenting  a 
fair  picture  of  the  land  and  the  people  to  the  eastward.1  Even 
when  one  makes  allowances  for  the  inexperience  of  the  foreign 
commentators,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  country  represented  a backwash  of  Yankee  migration, 
with  a standard  of  living  and  a sense  of  law  and  order  below  the 
average  of  that  of  other  sections  of  New  England. 

Except  for  a few  areas,  then,  eastern  Maine  was  in  the  early 
stages  of  frontier  development.  The  country  was  not  a promising 
one  $ sparsely  populated  by  a poorer  than  average  pioneer  stock, 
with  a climate  and  natural  resources  appealing  for  the  most  part 
to  lumbermen  and  fishermen,  this  region  was,  and  is,  a hard  land. 
Its  past  history  as  a province  had  been  one  of  bloodshed  and 
confusion  j its  future  prospects,  when  compared  with  those  of 
other  sections  of  America,  were  not  auspicious. 


1 See,  for  example,  the  statement  of  Benjamin  Lincoln  in  his  letter  to  Bingham, 
Hingham,  26  February  1793,  in  BP,  below,  pp.  177—178. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  were  favorable  aspects,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a land  speculator,  in  the  Maine  scene.  Lands 
down  east  were  extremely  cheap ; thus  a would-be  adventurer 
could  acquire  large  holdings  for  a relatively  modest  initial  in- 
vestment. Once  such  holdings  had  been  acquired,  additional 
capital  would  be  needed  to  turn  the  tide  of  emigration — or  at 
least  part  of  it — from  the  westward  to  the  eastward.  But  if, 
through  man-made  improvements  and  artificially  forced  “hot- 
house” settlements,  a boom  in  Maine  lands  could  be  stimulated, 
the  opportunity  for  profit  to  the  speculator  could  be  great  indeed. 

The  Land  Policy  of  Massachusetts 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  the  Massachusetts  Treasury 
was  nearly  empty.  Although  as  a colony,  Massachusetts  had  ex- 
tinguished her  debt  in  1774,  the  expenses  of  war,  with  con- 
comitant economic  dislocations,  now  placed  a heavy  burden  on 
her  people.  With  a combined  state  and  federal  debt  of  close  to 
three  million  pounds,  with  some  twenty  per  cent  of  her  taxes  un- 
collected, with  the  poll  tax  bearing  heavily  on  the  poor  and  help- 
ing to  produce  the  unrest  that  was  later  to  flare  up  in  Shays’s  re- 
bellion,2 the  state  officials  were  naturally  eager  to  explore  and 
utilize  if  possible  any  additional  sources  of  revenue  which  might 
ease  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  government.  It  is  scarcely  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  John  Hancock,  in  his  first  message  to  the 
legislature  in  1783  should  have  called  attention  to  land  sales  as 
a substitute  for  taxation,  or  that  early  steps  should  have  been 
taken  to  capitalize  on  the  wild  lands  in  Maine,  a virtually  un- 
tapped source  of  revenue. 

Massachusetts  was  fortunate,  in  comparison  with  many  of  the 
other  former  colonies,  in  her  land  holdings.  Though  she  agreed 
to  surrender  her  claims  to  jurisdiction  over  land  in  western  New 
York,  she  retained  the  soil,  which  she  was  able  to  dispose  of  to 
Phelps  and  Gorham,  and  later  to  Robert  Morris  and  his  associ- 
ates for  a considerable  sum.3  As  for  the  lands  in  Maine,  there  was 

2 C.  J.  Bullock,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Finances  and  Financial  Policy  of  Massachu- 
setts, from  1780  to  1905,  7-22. 

3 See  S.  Livermore,  Early  American  Land  Companies,  197—203.  See  also  A.  M. 
Sakolski,  The  Great  American  Land  Bubble , 54-60. 
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no  such  trouble  about  title.  True,  the  northeastern  boundary  of 
the  District  was  still  undefined  and  a confusion  of  grants  to  in- 
dividuals was  bound  to  retard  development  in  some  sections. 
Still,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  some  seventeen  million 
acres  of  land  available  for  sale — sufficient  to  supply  the  demand 
for  some  time  to  come.4 5  Though  at  a later  time  Massachusetts 
was  criticized  by  other  states  for  not  ceding  these  wild  lands  in 
Maine  to  the  Federal  government,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
attempt  to  force  her  to  do  this  in  the  1780’s.6  These  Maine  lands 
had  not  been  included  in  the  territory  proscribed  for  settlement 
by  the  Proclamation  of  1763,  nor  were  they  in  any  sense  in  the 
same  category  as  the  transmontane  territory  claimed  by  other 
states. 

In  1781  the  first  step  toward  developing  a policy  for  the  lands 
in  Maine  was  taken  when  a committee  of  five  was  appointed  by 
the  General  Court  to  check  the  trespassing  on  unappropriated 
public  lands  and  was  empowered  to  prosecute  interlopers.  The 
committee  was  instructed  to  run  lines  so  as  to  separate  the  un- 
sold lands  from  those  already  sold,  and  to  make  maps  of  the 
tracts  that  could  be  put  on  the  market.6  Though  this  committee 
struggled  manfully  with  its  difficult  problems,  by  1783  it  was 
clear  that  the  task  was  too  big  for  it.  Accordingly,  in  October  of 
that  year,  a new  committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with  land  af- 
fairs in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  which  then  included  all  land  east 
of  the  Kennebec,  leaving  the  counties  of  York  and  Cumberland 
to  the  old  body.7  In  the  meantime,  in  an  effort  to  preserve  tim- 
ber on  these  lands,  it  was  made  a penal  offense  to  cut  down  white 
pine  trees  on  public  tracts,  and  the  General  Court  acted  to  regu- 
late the  size  and  shape  of  boards  and  shingles  exported  from  the 
District.8 

4 See  the  report  of  a Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  appointed  in  1835  to  re- 
view the  land  policy  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  report  was  published  as  Senate 
Documents,  1836,  Number  4,  13. 

5 P.  J.  Treat,  National  Land  System , 8,  footnote. 

6 Resolve  of  1 May  1781. 

7 Resolve  of  28  October  1783. 

8 Acts  of  11  July  1783  and  24  October  1783.  See  W.  D.  Williamson,  History  of 
Maine , n.  507-508. 
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The  Committee  for  the  Sale  of  Eastern  Lands  in  the  County 
of  Lincoln,  composed  of  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Wells, 
and  Nathan  Dane,9  was  to  carry  the  maj  or  part  of  the  responsibili- 
ty for  the  sale  of  these  lands  in  Maine  for  the  next  ten  years. 
Early  in  1784  it  reported  to  the  legislature  a comprehensive 
scheme  for  disposing  of  the  Maine  territory:  it  recommended 
that  townships  be  laid  out  between  the  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix 
rivers;  that  alternate  townships  on  the  rivers  be  sold  in  five- 
hundred-acre  lots  at  at  least  six  shillings  per  acre;  that  the  other 
half  of  the  river  townships  be  sold  in  one-hundred-and-fifty-acre 
lots  at  whatever  the  traffic  would  bear;  and  that  three  thousand 
acres  in  each  of  the  non-river  townships  be  given  away  in  hun- 
dred-acre lots  to  actual  settlers.1  After  hearing  this  report,  the 
legislature,  in  July,  1784,  ordered  the  Committee  to  lay  out  as 
many  townships  as  possible,  to  dispose  of  them  either  by  private 
sale  or  public  auction,  and  to  receive  in  payment  Massachusetts 
consolidated  securities  or  Massachusetts  notes  to  veterans.2  Ap- 
parently dissatisfied  with  the  Committee’s  progress,  the  General 
Court,  in  November,  1784,  urged  the  members  to  hurry  with  the 
surveys,  ordered  one  of  them  to  be  in  Boston  at  specified  times 
each  month  to  facilitate  sales,  and  appointed  Rufus  Putnam  sur- 
veyor.3 Later  resolves  ordering  the  state  commissary  to  furnish 
the  Committee’s  surveyors  with  pork,  axes,  soap,  and  other  sup- 

9 Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  the  founder  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  had  long  been 
active  in  Massachusetts  politics.  He  had  been  a delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  was  a State  Senator  and  a Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  See  C.  M.  Fuess,  An  Old  New  England  School , 17-43. 

Nathaniel  Wells,  a native  of  Wells,  Maine,  was  a member  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  and  was  to  become  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  See  E.  E. 
Bourne,  History  of  Wells  and  Kennebunk , 61 1—6 1 5. 

Nathan  Dane,  a native  of  Ipswich,  served  in  the  General  Court  until  his  election 
to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1785.  While  a member  of  Congress  he  helped  draw 
up  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787.  He  returned  to  Massachusetts  in  1790  to  con- 
tinue his  political  career  in  the  state. 

1 Resolve  of  22  March  1784. 

2 Resolve  of  9 July  1784. 

3 Resolve  of  5 November  1784.  Rufus  Putnam  had  served  on  a committee  appointed 
to  explore  and  survey  lands  on  the  Mississippi  claimed  as  bounties  for  veterans  of  the 
French  and  Indian  wars.  From  1784  to  1788  he  was  active  in  surveying  and  ex- 
ploring lands  in  Maine  for  the  Massachusetts  government.  As  an  active  promoter  of 
the  Ohio  Company,  he  moved  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  1788,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 
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plies  show  that  a start  had  been  made  in  that  end  of  the  business,4 5 6 
and  the  Committee  later  reported  that  some  hundred  thousand 
acres  had  been  sold  in  1785  and  1786/ 

Since  sales  were  still  not  rapid  enough  to  please  the  revenue- 
hungry  legislators,  a new  device  was  tried  in  1786 — namely,  a 
land  lottery.  Lotteries  had  been  frequently  used  in  New  Eng- 
land to  raise  money  for  charitable,  educational,  and  similar  pur- 
poses in  the  past;  indeed  Harvard  College  had  conducted  sev- 
eral. It  was  hoped  that  an  appeal  to  the  gambling  instincts  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Bay  State  might  succeed,  where  a mere  ad- 
vertising of  land  had  failed.  Accordingly,  in  November,  1786, 
the  General  Court  passed  a land  lottery  act  which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  bring  into  the  state  treasury  the  sum  of  £163,200.® 

The  scheme  devised  by  the  legislators  was  a relatively  sim- 
ple one.  Fifty  townships  of  land,  most  of  them  the  conventional 
six  miles  square,  were  set  aside  as  prizes.  These  townships  were 
located  behind  the  coastal  settlements  in  the  area  between  the 
Penobscot  and  the  Schoodic  and  were  henceforth  to  be  known 
as  the  “Lottery  Lands.”7  In  keeping  with  the  usual  New  Eng- 
land tradition,  four  lots  were  reserved  in  each  township  for  the 
support  of  religion  and  education.  Two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  tickets  were  to  be  printed  and  sold  for  sixty  pounds 
each.  Whenever  a sale  was  made,  the  purchaser  automatically 
acquired  a tract  of  land,  but  the  size  of  each  tract  was  to  be  de- 
termined when  the  drawing  of  the  lottery  was  held,  presumably 
after  all  the  tickets  had  been  sold.  The  prizes  varied  in  size  from 
a whole  township  of  land  to  a lot  one  half  mile  square. 

Samuel  Phillips,  Nathaniel  Wells,  John  Brooks,  Leonard 
Jarvis,  and  Rufus  Putnam8  were  appointed  managers  of  the  lot- 

4 Resolve  of  2 June  1785. 

5 Refort  of  the  Committee  for  the  Sale  of  Eastern  Lands  (Boston,  1795),  Table  1. 

6 The  act  was  passed  on  14  November.  For  the  earliest  printed  text,  see  Acts  and 
La^ws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  (Boston,  1 783ft),  513—516. 

7 See  the  map  facing  page  16.  Rufus  Putnam’s  map  of  these  lands  is  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Archives. 

8 John  Brooks,  after  an  active  career  in  Massachusetts  politics,  was  finally  to  serve 
as  governor  from  1816—1822. 

Leonard  Jarvis,  a Boston  business  man,  was  a representative  in  the  legislature  at 
this  time.  He  later  purchased  a large  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now  Surry  and  Ells- 
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tery,  were  authorized  to  receive  in  payment  for  the  tickets  cur- 
rency or  securities  of  either  Massachusetts  or  the  United  States 
— or  specie,  if  anyone  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  use  coin  for  this 
purpose — and  to  give  deeds  after  the  drawing  had  been  held. 
They  were  further  instructed  to  advertise  the  scheme  widely  in 
the  newspapers.9  Finally,  the  act  included  provisions  against 
counterfeiting  and  other  kinds  of  fraudulent  activity  and  threat- 
ened lawbreakers  with  such  punishments  as  being  publicly 
whipped,  not  exceeding  thirty-nine  stripes,  or  being  forced  to 
sit  on  the  gallows  for  one  hour  with  a rope  around  the  neck. 

Despite  the  hopes  of  its  proponents,  the  lottery  failed  to 
achieve  its  purpose.  Only  437  out  of  the  available  2720  tickets 
were  sold,  even  after  the  date  for  the  drawing  of  prizes  had  been 
advanced  three  months.  The  records  of  the  managers  of  the  lot- 
tery show  that  Harvard  College  led  the  list  of  purchasers,  with 
nine  tickets,  followed  by  John  Tudor,  with  seven,  while  the 
name  of  the  Reverend  Elisha  Fuller  of  Ludlow  on  the  roster 
shows  that  even  the  clergy  were  not  averse  to  taking  an  occa- 
sional flier.  When  the  drawing  was  finally  held  in  June,  1787,  a 
certain  William  Dali  won  the  largest  prize — a tract  of  5,440 
acres — but  most  of  the  ticket  holders  received  much  smaller 
quantities,  the  total  amount  of  land  disposed  of  in  this  scheme 
amounting  to  a mere  165,000  acres.  The  managers  of  the  lot- 
tery were  now  faced  with  a vexing  problem-  since  the  “fortunate 
adventurers”  held  land  scattered  throughout  the  lottery  town- 
ships, sales  of  large  tracts  in  the  future  would  be  the  more  diffi- 
cult because  of  these  encumbrances.  Accordingly,  the  winners 
were  urged  to  transfer  their  lots  to  four  townships  in  the  Passa- 
maquoddy  area,  so  as  to  free  the  other  townships  for  unencum- 
bered sale,  but  this  the  winners  were  slow  to  do.1  As  a result  the 
General  Court  was  still  extending  the  time  limit  for  such  trans- 


worth, Maine,  and  eventually  moved  there  with  his  family.  His  son  of  the  same  name 
had  a distinguished  political  career  in  Maine  and  served  for  several  years  as  repre- 
sentative in  Congress. 

9 For  examples  of  newspaper  advertisements  of  the  lottery,  see  the  Independent 
Chronicle , n January  1787  through  15  February  1787. 

1 See  the  record  book  of  the  managers  of  the  lottery.  The  original  is  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Archives  and  a copy  is  in  BP. 
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fers  in  1790, 2 and  less  than  half  of  the  acreage  had  been  trans- 
ferred when  the  Committee  attempted  to  sell  these  same  lottery 
lands  in  a single  tract,  a state  of  affairs  which  could  cause  trouble- 
some complications  in  the  future.3  Writing  in  1835,  a committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  appointed  to  review  the  land  policy 
of  the  state,  gave  the  following  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
lottery: 

The  partial  success  of  this  project  was  a striking  instance  of  the  high  moral 
feeling  of  the  community  in  regard  to  lotteries,  as  gambling  institutions; 
and  this  rebuke  of  the  plan  of  sale  . . . successfully  prevented  the  renewal 
of  a project,  at  once  fascinating  and  demoralizing.4 

However  high  the  moral  feeling  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
1780^,  it  is  probable  that  the  hard  times  of  1785-1786,  and  the 
poor  reputation  which  the  lottery  lands  had,  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  explaining  this  failure.  In  any  event,  the  Committee 
for  the  Sale  of  Eastern  Lands  never  again  resorted  to  the  lottery 
as  a means  of  disposing  of  the  wild  lands  in  Maine. 

With  the  failure  of  the  land  lottery,  the  committee  turned 
again  to  the  sale  of  lands  by  more  orthodox  methods.  It  busied 
itself  with  the  nightmarish  problem  of  untangling  the  confusing 
claims  in  the  Kennebec  region,  defending  its  actions  before  the 
legislature,  and  surveying  and  preparing  maps  of  the  tracts  at 
its  disposal.5  The  following  Resolve,  instructing  the  committee, 
may  serve  as  a convenient  summary  of  the  legislature’s  policy  at 
this  time: 

Resolve  on  the  subject  of  unappropriated  lands 
in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Lincoln 
March  26,  1788 

Resolved,  That  a Committee  be  appointed  to  examine  and  adjust  the 
accounts  of  the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  unappropriated  lands  in  the 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  Lincoln  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  re- 
solve. 

And  whereas  it  is  necessary  that  further  powers  should  be  given  to  the 

2 Resolve  of  4 February  1 790. 

3 Lottery  Record  Book. 

4 Massachusetts  Senate  Documents , 1836,  'Number  4,  11. 

5 Resolves  of  17  November  1788  and  12  June  1789. 
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Committee  on  the  subject  of  unappropriated  lands  in  the  counties  of  Cum- 
berland and  Lincoln: 

Resolved,  That  John  Read,  Esquire  and  Doctor  Daniel  Cony6  be 
joined  to  the  said  Committee,  which  Committee  are  also  hereby  appoint- 
ed a committee  on  the  subject  of  the  unappropriated  lands,  belonging  to 
this  Commonwealth,  in  the  county  of  York , for  the  same  purposes,  and 
with  like  powers,  as  have,  by  the  several  resolves  of  the  General  Court, 
been  assigned  to  the  said  Committee  for  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Lincoln , and  their  commission  shall  extend  to  each  and  every  of  the  said 
counties:  And  that  the  said  Committee  be,  and  they  are  hereby  directed 
to  complete  a plan  or  plans,  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  all  the  located  lands  in 
the  counties  aforesaid,  agreeable  to  a resolve  of  the  General  Court,  of 
November  the  5th,  1784,  and  as  far  as  practicable  to  mark  out  the  un- 
located lands  in  the  aforesaid  counties,  into  townships  or  plats  of  six  miles 
square,  as  near  as  may  be,  and  where  they  shall  think  it  to  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  this  Commonwealth,  the  said  six  miles  square  into  lots. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  reserved  in  each  township  four  lots  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  each,  for  public  uses,  vrz.y  one  for  the  first  set- 
tled minister;  one  for  the  use  of  the  ministry;  one  for  the  use  of  schools; 
and  one  for  the  future  appropriation  of  the  General  Court;  the  said  lots 
to  average  in  goodness  and  situation  with  the  lands  in  such  township,  and 
to  be  designated  in  such  way  and  manner  as  the  said  Committee  shall 
judge  proper. 

Resolved,  That  there  be,  and  hereby  is  appropriated  to  the  building  and 
supporting  a public  seminary  of  learning,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  leg- 
islature may  hereafter  direct,  a tract  of  land  six  miles  square,  to  be  laid 
out  to  the  northward  of  Waldo’s  Patent,  and  nearly  central  between  the 
two  rivers  Kennebeck  and  Penobscot y as  good  a tract  of  land  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  may  be  found  there;  the  same  to  be  surveyed  under  the  direction 
of  the  said  Committee,  and  report  thereof  made  to  the  General  Court. 

Resolved,  That  any  of  the  lands  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth,  in 
the  counties  aforesaid,  may  be  sold  to  any  foreigner  or  foreigners,  who 
shall  contract  to  settle  thereon,  within  three  years  from  the  purchase,  one 
or  more  families  to  each  mile  square  of  land;  and  any  foreigner,  having 
resided  for  the  space  of  two  years  on  such  land,  may,  on  application  to 

6 John  Read  was  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Roxbury  and  was  a representative 
and  later  a councillor  in  the  Massachusetts  government.  See  F.  S.  Drake,  The  Town 
of  Roxbury , etc.,  128. 

Daniel  Cony,  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Hallowell,  had  a long  career  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  representative,  senator,  councillor,  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  See  J.  W.  North,  History  of  Augusta , 170— 173. 
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the  legislature,  be  entitled  to  an  act  of  naturalization,  he  producing  a cer- 
tificate from  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  of  the  same  county,  or  from 
the  selectmen  of  the  town  nearest  to  such  land,  or  from  three  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  same  county,  that  such  foreigner  has,  in  their  opinion, 
behaved  himself  during  that  time,  as  a good  member  of  society,  and  is  a 
proper  candidate  for  naturalization. 

Resolved,  That  each  settler  who  settled  on  any  lands  belonging  to  this 
Commonwealth,  before  the  first  day  of  January,  1784,  and  who  has  not 
already  been  confirmed  in  his  settlements,  and  who  shall  pay  the  said 
Committee  for  the  use  of  this  Commonwealth,  before  the  first  day  of 
June,  1789,  five  Spanish  milled  dollars,  shall  be  entitled  to  a deed  of  one 
hundred  acres  of  land,  the  same  to  be  surveyed,  and  laid  out  so  as  to  in- 
clude his  improvements,  and  be  least  injurious  to  the  adjoining  lands; 
such  survey  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  said  Committee  and  at  the 
expense  of  such  settler. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  aforesaid,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  sell  the  aforesaid  un- 
appropriated lands,  in  any  of  the  said  counties,  for  the  consolidated  notes 
of  this  State,  or  otherwise  in  specie,  and  in  such  quantities,  and  on  such 
terms  as  they  shall  judge  most  for  the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth, 
any  resolve  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  the  said  Committee,  or 
the  major  part  of  them,  are  further  authorized,  to  appoint  such  agents 
in  the  counties  aforesaid,  as  they  may  judge  necessary,  to  expedite  the 
sale  of  the  said  lands;  and  the  said  Committee  shall  be  allowed  two  per 
cent,  in  the  same  sort  of  pay  as  shall  by  them  be  received  for  lands  they 
may  sell  as  aforesaid,  in  full  compensation  for  their  services  in  the  said 
business,  and  that  of  the  agents  which  they  may  appoint;  the  expense  of 
surveying  to  be  borne  by  the  State,  and  all  the  lands  the  said  Committee 
shall  sell  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxes,  for  the  space  of  ten  years. 

Resolved,  That  where  a minute  description  of  the  quality  and  circum- 
stances of  any  of  the  said  lands  cannot  be  ascertained  without  a greater 
expense,  than  would  probably  compensate  the  profits  that  may  arise  there- 
from, in  such  case,  the  said  Committee  may  dispose  of  the  same,  any 
resolve  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

After  1790,  business  picked  up.  As  will  be  noted  below,  a 
speculative  fever  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  after  the 
possibilities  of  the  new  government  securities  and  the  new  bank 
stock  had  been  exhausted,  men  with  capital  to  invest  turned  to 
wild  lands  as  an  attractive  field  for  speculation.  Lands  in  the 
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Georgia  back  country,  Ohio,  western  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania all  boomed,  and  interest  in  Maine  revived.  As  a result,  the 
Committee,  from  1791-1794  was  able  to  sell  some  2,300,000 
acres  for  nearly  90,000  pounds  and  contract  to  sell  about  1,300,- 
000  more  for  close  to  22,000  pounds.  This  burst  of  enthusiasm 
for  Maine  lands  soon  subsided,  and  in  1795  the  General  Court, 
dissatisfied  with  the  Committee’s  conduct,  especially  their  sale 
of  land  in  very  large  tracts,  took  over  the  sale  of  wild  lands 
themselves.7 

One  other  feature  of  the  land  policy  of  Massachusetts  de- 
serves mention — the  practice  of  using  wild  land  as  a means  of  re- 
warding veterans,  assisting  educational  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  promoting  industry  and  commerce.  In  line  with  this 
policy,  for  example,  the  General  Court  granted  a township  on 
the  Passamaquoddy  to  John  Allan  and  a group  of  his  veteran  as- 
sociates, gave  those  inhabitants  of  Portland  who  had  suffered 
from  Mowatt’s  bombardment  in  1 775  two  townships,  and  helped 
out  Alexander  Campbell  of  Narraguagus,  who  had  fought  hard 
in  the  Revolution,  worked  hard  for  the  State  since  then,  and  was 
still  in  financial  difficulties.  In  1801,  a blanket  resolve  gave  all 
Revolutionary  noncoms  and  soldiers  who  had  enlisted  and  served 
three  years  two  hundred  acres  apiece  on  the  upper  Schoodic. 
Educational  institutions  profited  even  more:  Williams  and  Bow- 
doin  Colleges,  Hallowell,  Fryeburg,  Leicester,  and  Marblehead 
Academies,  to  name  but  some,  were  given  sizable  grants,  while 
one  township  was  to  be  used  to  endow  a chair  in  natural  history 
at  Cambridge,  and  the  Boston  hospital  and  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  were  also  beneficiaries.  Industry  and  com- 
merce came  in  for  their  share  of  help  when  land  was  granted  to 
the  Beverly  Manufacturing  Company,  the  proprietors  of  the 

7 See  the  report  which  the  Committee  for  the  Sale  of  Eastern  Lands  made  in  1795. 
This  was  printed  in  Boston  the  same  year.  The  records  of  the  Committee  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives  in  a series  of  boxes  labeled  “Eastern  Lands.” 
Box  1 contains  the  expense  accounts  of  the  Commiteee.  Boxes  8 and  15  contain  rec- 
ords of  the  Committee’s  dealings  with  Henry  Jackson,  Royal  Flint,  William  Tudor, 
Samuel  Ogden,  Henry  Dearborn  and  most  of  the  other  speculators  with  which  this 
volume  is  concerned.  Box  16  contains  some  papers  on  the  land  lottery  of  1786.  Land 
sales  can  also  be  checked  in  a series  of  volumes  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives  labeled 
“Eastern  Lands,  Deeds.”  See  especially  volumes  I and  II. 
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Middlesex  Canal,  a group  who  proposed  to  improve  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Taunton  River,  and  an  agricultural  society  to  establish 
a “botanic  garden.”  One  Lemuel  Cox  received  a thousand  acres 
for  inventing  a cardwire  cutting  machine,  building  the  first  pow- 
der mill,  and  suggesting  that  the  criminals  on  Castle  William 
make  nails.  Occasionally,  special  favors  were  meted  out,  as  in  the 
case  of  Joseph  Inman,  who  had  “suffered  long  confinement  in 
close  gaol  on  suspicion  of  having  murdered  one  Oliver  Holmes,” 
and  William  Eaton,  who  collected  ten  thousand  acres  for  his  ex- 
ploits in  Tripoli.8  By  1821  over  1,200,000  acres  had  been  thus 
granted  away  to  foster  objects  believed  to  be  of  public  concern.9 
And  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  in  addition  to  the  public 
lots  regularly  reserved  in  each  township  sold.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  wild  lands  were  a great  boon  to  politicians;  with- 
out directly  increasing  the  tax  burden,  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lators were  able  to  reward  the  faithful  and  promote  institutions 
which  were  bound  to  be  popular  with  the  public.  Still,  this  policy 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  general  land  sales.  The  individuals  and 
institutions  that  benefited  from  these  public  grants  were  nearly 
always  anxious  to  turn  them  into  cash  as  readily  as  possible.  Spec- 
ulators found  it  easier  to  acquire  land  from  these  sources  than 
direct  from  the  State.  As  a result,  the  market  became  gorged, 
values  declined,  and  the  State  land  sales  suffered.1 

After  being  deprived  of  most  of  its  powers  in  1795,  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Sale  of  Eastern  Lands  languished.  In  1801  it  was 
replaced  by  two  agents,  who  did  little  until  about  18  n,  when 
speculative  interest  revived  slightly.  In  1816  these  two  agents 
were  replaced  by  three  commissioners  and  a surveyor-general, 
and  these  officials  remained  in  office  until  the  separation  of  Maine 
from  Massachusetts.  At  this  time,  the  remaining  unsold  wild 
lands  were  divided  between  the  two  states.  Of  the  17,000,000 
acres  of  public  land  available  for  sale  in  1783,  some  4,700,000 

8 For  these  grants  see  a convenient  collection  entitled  Resolves  on  Eastern  Lands 
(Boston,  1811),  'passim.  For  an  account  of  the  educational  grants,  see  H.  W.  Marr, 
“Grants  of  Land  to  Academies  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine,”  Essex  Institute  His- 
torical Collections , lxxxviii  (1952),  28-47. 

9 Massachusetts  Senate  Documents , 1836,  Number  4,  13. 

1 Massachusetts  Senate  Documents , 1836,  Number  4,11. 
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had  been  sold  for  a little  over  $ 800,000  by  1 8 2 1 , not  counting  the 
1,200,000  granted  for  public  objects.  The  land  sold  had  thus 
been  disposed  of  at  an  average  price  per  acre  of  a little  less  than 
twenty  cents.2 

The  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  towards 
its  Maine  lands  lacked  the  consistency  which  would  have  helped 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  District.  Political  pressures  inter- 
fered time  and  again  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a program  de- 
signed to  develop  the  eastern  country.  The  insistence  on  the  per- 
formance of  settling  duties — bringing  a certain  number  of  fami- 
lies on  a given  tract  within  a certain  term  of  years — shows  the 
Commonwealth  desirous  of  encouraging  emigration  to  the  east- 
ward. The  reservations  in  each  township  for  education  and  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  generous  tax-exemption  for  ten  years  or  more 
are  further  proof  of  an  enlightened  policy  which  envisaged  the 
establishment  of  typical  New  England  agricultural  communities 
in  Maine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temptation  to  use  the  Maine 
property  as  a means  of  paying  off  the  State  debt,  of  distributing 
political  favors,  and  of  rewarding  veterans  seriously  crippled  at- 
tempts to  adhere  to  the  long-range  policy  which  had  the  inter- 
ests of  Maine  and  its  settlers  at  heart.  The  practice  of  selling 
land  in  huge  tracts  to  speculators,  initiated  after  1790,  further 
complicated  the  problem.  The  speculators  were  saddled  with 
onerous  settling  duties,  usually  impossible  of  fulfillment,  and 
no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  the  squatters  actually  living 
on  the  land  sold.  With  the  assumption  of  State  debts  by  the  Fed- 
eral government,  some  of  the  pressure  on  the  Massachusetts  fi- 
nancial structure  was  removed,  but  the  Commonwealth  made  no 
serious  attempt  to  revise  its  policy  toward  the  Maine  lands  with 
an  eye  toward  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants  themselves.  In  short, 
the  opportunistic  course  followed  by  the  Bay  State  was  to  retard 
the  progress  of  Maine  and  involve  both  settlers  and  speculators 
in  endless  difficulties.3 


2 Massachusetts  Senate  Documents , 1836,  Number  4,  1 1-13. 

3 For  a discussion  of  Massachusetts  Land  Policy,  see  O.  and  M.  F.  Handlin,  Com- 
monwealth: A Study  of  the  Role  of  Government  in  the  American  Economy:  Massa- 
chusettsy iJJl  — lSdiy  86—92. 
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Chapter  II 

The  Knox-Duer  Purchase 

“"W  TERE  I to  characterize  the  United  States,”  wrote  the 
English  traveller  William  Priest  in  1 796,  “it  would  be 
* * by  the  appellation  of  the  land  of  speculations.” 1 This 

characterization  could  well  have  been  applied  to  the  young  na- 
tion for  the  preceding  fifteen  years  at  least.  Though  there  had 
been  speculation  in  land  and  in  commerce  during  the  colonial 
period,  scarcity  of  surplus  capital,  difficulties  of  communication, 
the  lack  of  a uniform  currency,  and  other  factors  combined  to  pre- 
vent speculative  activity  on  a large  scale.  Once  the  Revolution 
had  started,  however,  conditions  changed.  Like  other  wars,  the 
struggle  for  independence  produced  its  crop  of  profiteers,  many 
of  whom  had  made  large  fortunes  by  the  end  of  the  conflict.  As 
early  as  1 779,  Caesar  Rodney  could  complain  that  “those  termed 
speculators  are  as  thick  and  industrious  as  bees,  and  as  active  and 
wicked  as  the  devil  himself.” 2 With  the  coming  of  peace,  oppor- 
tunities for  speculation  increased.  Despite  the  postwar  depres- 
sion, Americans  with  surplus  funds  to  invest  became  more  numer- 
ous. The  1 7 Bo’s  saw,  too,  the  appearance  on  the  American  scene 
of  European  speculative  capital,  the  establishment  of  close  rela- 
tions between  European  bankers  and  American  monied  men,  and 
a growing  realization  on  the  part  of  Europeans  that  the  United 
States  offered  an  almost  unparalleled  field  for  investment.  The 
i78o’s  saw  as  well  the  gradual  development  of  interstate  eco- 
nomic institutions,  particularly  banks,  with  the  result  that  Ameri- 
can capitalists,  concentrated  in  a few  cities,  came  into  closer  and 
closer  communication.  With  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Hamiltonian  financial  program  came  a 
further  stimulus  to  speculation,  as  these  measures  brought  rela- 
tive stability  to  American  finance,  and  as  the  Hamiltonian  pro- 
gram itself  made  possible  increased  speculation  in  both  state  and 
national  debt. 

1 Quoted  in  A.  M.  Sakolski,  The  Great  American  Land  Bubble , 30. 

2 Quoted  in  M.  Jensen,  The  New  Nation , 181. 
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The  familiar  story  of  speculation  in  government  securities  and 
bank  stock  need  not  be  recounted  here.  It  was  simply  the  most 
striking  manifestation  of  speculative  enterprise  during  this  peri- 
od. Furthermore,  under  the  pressure  of  this  boom,  a close  work- 
ing relationship  was  established  among  the  capitalists  of  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Europe  which  could  be  utilized 
for  financial  adventures  in  other  fields.  Land  speculation  had  by 
no  means  ceased  during  the  1780^^  and  though  it  had  been  tem- 
porarily eclipsed  by  the  boom  in  government  securities,  it  proved 
all  the  more  attractive  once  the  security  market  had  become  stabi- 
lized. Then  it  was  that  many  of  the  same  European  and  American 
speculators  who  had  been  active  in  the  purchase  of  stock  turned 
to  American  lands.  The  result  was  a boom  in  wild  lands  all  over 
the  country,  with  Ohio,  Georgia,  and  the  western  parts  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  proving  the  most  popular  areas  for  in- 
vestment. A few  years  later  Talleyrand  could  write  that  land 
speculation  was  producing  all  the  great  fortunes  in  America  and 
that  Europeans  who  invested  their  capital  in  American  wild  lands 
would  never  have  cause  to  repent  it.3 

In  the  midst  of  this  land  bubble,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
wild  lands  in  Maine  should  have  been  noticed  and  examined  as  a 
possible  field  for  profitable  speculation.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that 
with  the  failure  of  the  lottery  scheme,  the  Massachusetts  Land 
Committee  should  see  in  the  country-wide  boom  in  wild  lands  a 
rare  opportunity  of  unloading  some  of  their  hitherto  unmarket- 
able property.  Foremost  among  those  speculators  interested  in 
Maine  stand  Henry  Knox  and  William  Duer.  Not  only  were 
they  first  on  the  field.  The  very  magnitude  of  their  purpose, 
namely,  to  corner  all  the  wild  lands  available  for  purchase  down 
east,  gives  them  distinction.  For  sheer  nerve,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  these  two  men  deserve  a prominent  place  among  the  spec- 


3 On  speculation  during  this  period,  see  J.  S.  Davis,  “William  Duer,  Entrepreneur, 
1747—99,”  Essay  1 1 in  his  Essays  in  the  Earlier  History  of  American  Corporations ; 
E.  Channing,  History  of  the  United.  States,  IV.  90—1135  I.  Brant,  James  Madison, 
Father  of  the  Constitution , ij8j-i8oo,  290—305.  For  land  speculation,  see  S.  Liver- 
more, Early  American  Land  Companies,  passim ; A.  M.  Sakolski,  Great  American 
Land  Bubble,  29—53.  Talleyrand’s  statement  is  in  “Talleyrand  in  America,”  AHA 
Report , 1941,  II.  137. 
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ulators  of  their  day,  for  they  embarked  upon  this  grandiose 
scheme  with  almost  no  financial  resources  of  any  kind. 

Henry  Knox,  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  was  Boston  born  and 
bred.  Though  he  had  made  his  living  as  proprietor  of  “The  Lon- 
don Book-Store”  in  his  native  town  prior  to  the  Revolution,  he 
had  early  shown  an  interest  in  military  affairs  and  had  been  active 
in  the  local  militia.  In  1 774  he  had  married  Lucy  Flucker,  daugh- 
ter of  the  then  royal  secretary  of  the  province  and  a granddaugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Waldo,  who  had  acquired  extensive  land  holdings 
in  Maine.  As  the  Revolution  approached,  young  Knox  declared 
himself  for  the  patriot  cause,  a move  which  completed  the  break 
between  him  and  his  wife’s  Tory  family,  who  had  opposed  the 
marriage  from  the  start.  Once  hostilities  had  begun,  Knox  has- 
tened to  enlist  under  General  Artemas  Ward  and  rose  rapidly  in 
the  army  as  a specialist  in  artillery.  During  the  winter  of  1776 
he  performed  the  difficult  feat  of  bringing  to  Boston  from  Ticon- 
deroga  the  pieces  of  artillery  which  Ethan  Allen  had  taken  from 
the  British  the  previous  spring.  It  was  this  same  artillery, 
mounted  on  Dorchester  Heights,  which  forced  the  British  to 
evacuate  Boston,  taking  with  them  all  of  Knox’s  Flucker  in- 
laws. Colonel  Knox’s  reputation  from  this  exploit  won  him  a 
place  on  Washington’s  staff,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war.  After  the  surrender  at 
Yorktown,  Knox — now  a major-general — assumed  command 
of  the  West  Point  garrison  pending  the  final  peace  negotiations 
and  during  this  period  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  founding  of 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

With  the  coming  of  peace,  General  Knox  returned  to  Boston 
for  a brief  period,  where  he  served  in  1 784  as  one  of  a commission 
appointed  by  the  General  Court  to  treat  with  the  Penobscot  In- 
dians on  the  subject  of  their  lands  in  Maine.  The  year  1785  found 
him  again  in  public  service,  this  time  as  Secretary  of  War  under 
the  Confederation.  During  the  dying  days  of  this  government, 
Secretary  Knox  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  to  es- 
tablish a stronger  federal  authority,  and  when  the  Constitution 
was  drawn  up,  he  played  an  important  part  in  getting  the  instru- 
ment ratified  in  Massachusetts.  His  wide  experience  in  military 
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matters  and  his  friendship  with  Washington  prompted  the  latter 
to  retain  Knox  as  his  first  Secretary  of  War,  a position  which  he 
was  to  hold  through  1794. 

The  courage  and  daring  which  had  distinguished  Knox  as  a 
soldier  were  not  unmixed  blessings  in  times  of  peace.  He  soon  be- 
came launched  on  a variety  of  speculative  enterprises  most  of 
which  eventually  led  either  to  financial  difficulties  or  to  nothing 
at  all.  In  1787  he  had  been  helpful  in  getting  through  Congress 
bills  which  authorized  the  sale  of  huge  tracts  of  land  to  the  Ohio 
and  Scioto  Companies.  He  had  grandiose  plans  for  developing 
the  Waldo  Patent  in  Maine,  which  he  had  acquired  through  his 
wife’s  inheritance.  He  was  one  of  the  backers  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Canal  Corporation,  held  scattered  lands  purchased  for  spec- 
ulative purposes  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  was  always  in- 
terested in  any  get-rich-quick  venture  that  happened  along. 
Though  he  was  never  accused  of  peculation,  his  conduct  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  in  connection  with  army  contracts  disclosed  a will- 
ingness to  favor  his  friends.  Through  it  all  he  and  his  wife  lived 
extravagantly.  Knox  soon  acquired  the  title  of  the  “Philadelphia 
Nabob,”  and  his  damn-the-cost  attitude  led  eventually  to  bank- 
ruptcy. Early  in  1791  he  had  discussed  with  his  friend  William 
Duer  the  possibility  of  a land  speculation  in  Maine  and  soon  the 
two  were  deep  in  plans  for  carrying  out  this  venture.4 

Knox’s  associate,  William  Duer,  had  had  an  equally  varied 
and  colorful  career.  An  Englishman  by  birth,  he  had  served  for  a 
few  years  in  India  under  Lord  Clive,  only  to  leave  that  service  to 
try  his  hand  in  the  American  colonies.  In  1 768,  armed  with  a con- 
tract with  the  British  navy  to  furnish  masts  and  naval  timber, 
he  arrived  in  New  York  and  soon  had  negotiated  with  Philip 
Schuyler  the  purchase  of  a large  tract  of  timberland  above  Sara- 
toga. By  1 774  Duer  had  decided  to  remain  permanently  in  Amer- 
ica and  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  proved  an  active  pa- 
triot, serving  consecutively  as  delegate  to  the  New  York  Provin- 
cial Congress,  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention,  and  fi- 
nally, in  1777,  to  the  Continental  Congress.  It  was  there  that  his 


4 There  is  no  adequate  biography  of  Knox.  The  earlier  works  of  Noah  Brooks  and 
Francis  S.  Drake  are,  for  the  most  part,  uncritical  eulogies. 
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determination  to  rise  from  a sickbed  and  cast  his  vote  helped  to 
forestall  the  machinations  of  the  Conway  Cabal. 

After  1780  Colonel  Duer  left  public  service  to  devote  himself 
to  mercantile  affairs  and  soon  became  a wealthy  man.  He  was  an 
active  promoter  of  the  Bank  of  New  York  and  attempted  with 
others  to  set  up  an  international  banking  house  to  replace  the 
Dutch  in  the  handling  of  American  loans.  He  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  the  Scioto  Company,  a scheme  to  purchase  vast 
tracts  of  land  in  Ohio  and  unload  them  on  unsuspecting  French- 
men. His  marriage  to  “Lady  Kitty”  Alexander  gave  him  in- 
creased social  prestige,  and  his  range  of  business  activities  con- 
tinually widened.  He  returned  to  public  service  in  1786  as  a 
member  of  the  Treasury  Board  and  in  1789  became  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  his  friend  Alexander  Hamilton. 
As  Assistant  Secretary,  Duer  used  his  public  office  to  further  his 
own  ends.  Acting  on  information  which  his  intimacy  with  Hamil- 
ton made  available  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  organize  a syndicate 
of  European  bankers  and  American  stock  jobbers  to  invest  heavi- 
ly in  both  federal  and  state  debt,  in  anticipation  of  their  being 
eventually  paid  at  par.  After  six  months  in  office,  he  resigned  his 
post  in  the  Treasury  to  devote  all  his  time  to  speculative  concerns. 
Not  content  with  his  extensive  activities  in  the  field  of  public 
securities,  he  plunged  into  land  speculation  as  well.  In  1791  he 
was  apparently  still  at  the  height  of  his  power,  undaunted  by  the 
failure  of  the  Scioto  scheme  and  unwilling  to  admit  that  bank- 
ruptcy was  staring  him  in  the  face  if  he  did  not  retrench.5 

Knox  and  Duer  had  had  several  business  associations  before 
1791.  Several  of  the  latter’s  army  contracts  had  been  gained  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  both  had  participated  in 
the  Scioto  affair,  and  both  were  active  in  public  stock  speculation. 
Duer  was  interested  in  devising  a means  of  salvaging  something 
from  the  wreck  of  the  Scioto  Company;  Knox’s  holdings  in 
Maine,  together  with  his  influence  with  Massachusetts  politi- 
cians, led  him  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  speculation  down 


5 For  Duer,  see  J.  S.  Davis,  Essays , I.  1 11-345.  For  important  additional  material 
on  Duer’s  part  in  speculation  in  the  federal  and  state  debt,  see  I.  Brant,  Madison , 
1787—1800 y 300—305. 
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east.  As  their  plans  matured,  they  found  that  one  of  Duer’s  as- 
sociates, William  Constable6  of  New  York,  was  interested  in  the 
same  object,  and  to  avoid  competition  in  dealing  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Land  Committee,  they  offered  to  take  Constable  in.  By 
June,  1791,  the  final  agreement  had  been  reached. 

Knox-Duer  A greement>  New  Brunswick , 2 June  1791  [ KP  ] 7 

1791.  Principles  of  agreement  between  Henry  Knox  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  but  at  present  residing  in  the  State  of  Pensilvania,  for  him- 
self, and  associates,  and  William  Duer  of  the  City  and  State  of  New  York, 
for  himself  and  associates,  relative  to  the  purchase  of  lands  belonging  to 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  situate  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  viz. : 

1st.  The  parties  agree  to  be  jointly  and  equally  interested  in  purchasing 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  one  or  more  tracts  situated  in  the  Province 
of  Maine  a quantity  of  land,  not  less  than  one  million,  or  more  than  four 
million  of  acres. 

2d.  In  the  purchase  above  mentioned  it  is  understood  and  agreed  that 
Henry  Knox,  and  William  Duer  may  associate  in  their  respective  propor- 
tions such  parties,,  as  they  may  think  proper,  subject  to  the  general  regu- 
lations for  directing  the  negotiating  and  future  management  of  the  above 
purchase  as  are  pointed  out  in  the  fourth  article. 

3 d.  The  price  to  be  given  for  the  lands  is  not  to  exceed  twelve  cents  per 
acre,  although  the  price  in  contemplation  of  the  parties  is  at  present  no  more 
than  six;  the  periods  of  payment  to  be  fixed  at  not  less  than  five  annual 
installments;  and  as  many  more  as  can  be  obtained. 

4 th.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  said  Henry  Knox  and  William 
Duer  are  to  have  the  exclusive  direction  of  all  matters  relative  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  above  lands,  the  sale,  settlement,  or  hypothication  of  the 
same.  Except  Mr.  William  Constable  of  the  City  and  State  of  New  York 
shall  at  any  time  within  six  months  express  in  writing  by  a letter  directed 

6 William  Constable  (1752—1803)  was  bom  in  Dublin  and  came  to  America  some- 
time before  or  during-  the  Revolution.  After  1780  he  emerged  as  one  of  New  York’s 
leading  merchants  and  until  his  death  was  active  in  almost  every  phase  of  specula- 
tion and  in  the  China  trade  as  well.  He  was  closely  associated  with  Duer  and  most 
of  the  other  New  York  speculators  of  this  period.  His  career  deserves  further  study. 
See  A.  M.  Sakolski,  Great  American  Land  Bubble , 42—43. 

7 KP,  xxvill.  82.  The  numbering  of  the  articles  and  subdivisions  is  confusing  in 
this  document.  As  I interpret  it,  the  6th  Article  has  five  subdivisions,  and  the  last 
or  fifth  subdivision  has  eight  sub-subdivisions. 
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to  Henry  Knox  and  William  Duer  his  consent  to  become  a director  in  the 
above  concern,  in  which  case  he  is  to  be  admitted.  Provided,  nevertheless, 
that  in  the  determination  of  all  measures  relative  to  this  concern  the  con- 
sent of  Henry  Knox  shall  be  necessary. 

5 th.  It  is  agreed  that  Henry  Jackson  of  Boston  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Royal  Flint8  of  the  City  and  State  of  New  York  are  to  be  the 
agents  authorised  to  negotiate  and  conclude  the  proposed  purchase,  agre- 
ably  to  such  instructions,  as  they  may  receive  from  the  directors,  but  in 
case  the  said  Royal  Flint  should  decline,  or  be  unable  to  attend  the  business, 
the  said  William  Duer  is  to  be  at  liberty  with  the  approbation  of  Henry 
Knox  to  appoint  another  gentleman  to  act  in  his  stead. 

6 th.  The  agents  appointed  by  the  directors  are  to  be  authorised  to  admit 
such  individuals  as  they  may  think  proper  into  subordinate  interests  of  the 
purchases  in  question,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one  quarter  part  of  the 
same,  subject  however  to  the  following  principles,  viz., 

1st.  That  the  subordinate  purchasers  shall  be  subject  to  the  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  directors. 

2d.  That  the  persons  for  whom  the  agents  act  shall  have  a right  at  any 
time  within  three  years  to  purchase  of  them,  or  the  persons  acting  under 
them,  their  respective  proportions  at  a price  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
per  cent  on  the  rate  of  purchase. 

3 d.  That  if  the  subordinate  parties  interested  in  the  association  should 
wish  to  sell,  they  shall  in  the  first  instance  make  an  offer  in  writing  of  their 
respective  proportions,  to  the  principals  for  whom  the  agents  act,  who  shall 
have  a right  to  accept  of  the  same  at  any  time  within  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  offer. 

4 th.  That  the  principals  shall  always  have  a right  to  sett  off  to  the  subordi- 
nate purchasers  their  respective  proportions  of  the  land  purchased  on  prin- 
ciples to  be  agreed  on  betwixt  themselves  and  the  agents  for  negotiating 
the  general  sale. 

5 th  Article.  In  negotiating  the  purchase  it  is  understood  and  agreed,  that 
the  agents  appointed  by  the  directors  are  to  endevor  to  obtain  of  the  State 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  following  conditions  of  purchase. 

1st.  A power  to  sell  any  part  of  the  above  lands  or  to  mortgage  the  same 


For  Jackson  and  Flint,  see  below,  p.  43. 
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to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign  countries  so  as  to  secure  their  prop- 
erty in  the  same  as  effectually  as  if  they  were  natural  born  citizens. 

2 d.  An  exemption  of  taxes  for  ten  years,  or  as  long  a term  as  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

2>d.  A right  to  obtain  deeds  of  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  said  land  when- 
ever approved  real  or  personal  security  shall  be  given  for  the  same,  and  in 
proportion  of  such  lands  as  they  may  pay  for,  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
acres. 

4 th.  An  allowance  of  — acres  per  head  for  every  foreign  artist  or  manu- 
facturer not  now  resident  in  America  who  may  settle  under  them  on  the 
said  land  and  become  a citizen  of  the  State  within  the  space  of  ten  years. 

5 th.  A discount  on  the  anticipated  payment  of  the  annual  installments, 
exceeding  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  allowed  the  State. 

6 th.  An  allowance  of  five  per  cent  for  highways  in  the  general  purchase. 

7 th.  That  all  the  purchasers  shall  be  subjected  in  as  small  a degree  as  pos- 
sible to  any  terms  of  settlement,  and  that  not  to  commence,  under  five 
years. 

8 th.  That  commissioners  should  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  to  judge 
of  the  security  offered  by  the  purchasers,  and  to  give  deeds. 

7 th.  That  when  the  above  purchase  shall  be  made  and  completed,  or  as 
soon  afterwards  as  either  of  the  above  named  Henry  Knox  or  William 
Duer  shall  request  the  same,  these  principles  of  agreement  shall  be  drawn 
into  legal  form,  so  that  the  said  parties,  and  their  associates,  and  their  heirs 
and  executors  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  the  purchase  herein 
intended. 

8 th.  In  order  to  secure  to  the  concerned  free  access  to  the  sea,  it  is  hereby 
understood  and  agreed,  that  in  case  any  part  of  the  lands  intended  to  be 
purchased  shall  be  bounded  upon,  or  contiguous  to  the  Waldo  Patent  so 
called,  that  Henry  Knox  will  cause  a township,  or  such  parts  thereof  as 
shall  not  be  disposed  of,  lying  upon  the  bay  or  river  of  Penobscot,  or  such 
other  rivers  within  the  said  Waldo  Patent  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  to  be 
attached  to  and  considered  as  part  of  the  concern  herein  contemplated; 
the  other  party  making  him  a reasonable  allowance  therefor. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  parties  have  interchangeably  set  their  hand  and 
seals,  at  New  Brunswick  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  this  2d.  day  of  June 

I79I« 

In  the  Presence  of  Henry  Jackson,  John  Lane  (Signed)  H.  Knox 

W.  Duer 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  Secretary  of  War  should  wish 
to  have  the  negotiations  conducted  by  agents,  since  the  propriety 
of  his  engaging  in  this  type  of  speculation  was  open  to  question. 
Nor  was  Duer’s  reputation  such  as  to  give  a solid  aspect  to  the 
venture.  The  agents  elected  to  negotiate  with  the  Massachusetts 
Land  Committee  were  old  and  tried  friends.  General  Henry 
Jackson  of  Boston  had  been  a brother  officer  of  Knox’s  during  the 
Revolution  and  a close  friend  ever  since.  As  a bachelor  and  a 
man  with  no  settled  career,  he  had  time  and  devotion  to  give  to 
his  friend  and  throughout  the  intricate  dealings  which  followed, 
he  never  wavered  in  his  devotion  to  “Harry”  Knox.9  Royal  Flint 
bore  a similar  relationship  to  Duer  and  had  served  as  a trusted 
lieutenant  in  most  of  the  former’s  enterprises.1  These  two  subor- 
dinates were  to  carry  on  the  negotiations  with  the  Massachusetts 
Land  Committee  and  once  the  purchases  had  been  made,  assign 
them  to  the  principals.  So  that  there  might  be  no  misunderstand- 
ings as  to  the  procedure  to  follow,  Knox  and  Duer  drafted  a set 
of  instructions  to  their  agents  the  same  day  their  agreement  was 
signed: 

9 Henry  Jackson  (1747-1809)  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Boston.  During  the  Rev- 
olution he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  16th  Massachusetts  Regiment  in  1777, 
and  the  following  year  commanded  the  9th  under  General  Sullivan  in  the  Rhode 
Island  campaign.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Cincinnati 
from  1783  until  his  death,  and  from  1792  to  1796  was  a major-general  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts militia.  See  F.  S.  Drake,  Memorials  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of 
Massachusetts , 3 60-3  6 1 . 

1 Royal  Flint  (1754-1797)}  a native  of  Windham,  Connecticut,  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1773  and  during  the  Revolution  served  as  assistant  commissary-general  for 
the  Continental  Army.  From  1786  to  1789  he  was  United  States  commissioner  for 
settling  the  Continental  accounts  of  the  eastern  states,  stationed  at  Boston.  He  was 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Scioto  Company  and  was  selected  to  go  to  Europe 
as  agent,  only  to  be  replaced  by  Joel  Barlow  when  he  fell  ill.  From  this  time  on  he 
became  Duer’s  right  hand  man  and,  together  with  Duer,  went  bankrupt  in  the  spring 
of  1792.  He  later  moved  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  died.  See  F.  B. 
Dexter,  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Graduates  of  Yale  College , ill.  477—478. 
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Knox  and  Duer  to  Jackson  and  Flinty  New  Brunswick} 

2 June  1791  [KP]2 

New  Brunswick  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

o , Tune  2d.  1 7Qi 

Gentlemen:  J /y 

Enclosed  you  have  a copy  of  an  instrument  executed  by  us  in  behalf  of 

our  respective  associates,  for  the  purchase  of  a tract  of  land  belonging  to 
the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  objects  we  have  in  view,  and  the  mode  in  which  we  wish  the  con- 
tract to  be  obtained  are  generally  pointed  out  in  this  paper : as  circumstances 
however  may  arise  which  may  render  a variation  necessary  we  leave  it  to 
your  discretion  to  make  it,  deviating  in  as  few  instances  as  possible  from 
the  spirit  of  our  agreement,  especially  as  to  the  price  of  the  land,  the  quan- 
tity to  be  contracted  for  and  the  periods  of  payment.  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  carrying  our  plan  into  execution,  and 
in  doing  this  you  may  have  occasion  possibly  to  employ  counsel,  and  to 
make  other  expences,  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  object.  These 
expenditures  we  will  defray  in  full  confidence  that  they  will  only  be  made 
where  necessary,  and  with  as  much  oeconomy  as  circumstances  will  ad- 
mit of. 

If  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  legislature  should  not  be  competent 
to  the  object  of  a sale  on  the  principles  we  wish,  and  can  be  disposed  to 
come  into  our  views,  an  application  to  the  legislature  had  best  be  avoided. 
We  are  sensible  that  there  are  some  of  the  principles  on  which  we  wish  a 
purchase  to  be  made  (such  as  enabling  aliens  to  hold  land,  etc.  etc.) 
[which]  cannot  be  effected  by  the  authority  of  the  Committee.  But  if  they 
are  in  other  respects  well  disposed  (if  the  terms  of  settlement  should  not 
render  the  purchase  insecure),  you  had  best  conclude  with  them,  than 
hazard  a legislative  decision.  This  observation  is  however  founded  on  gen- 
eral principles:  the  propriety  of  its  application  in  the  present  instance  you 
will  be  best  able  to  determine  on.  It  may  however  be  necessary  to  remark 
that  it  has  been  intimated  to  us  that  the  Committee  are  not  disposed  in  favor 
of  large  purchases — from  a jealousy  of  monopoly,  and  perhaps  other 
causes.  In  this  case  names  may  be  made  use  of  to  obtain  the  whole  land 
we  want  by  different  applications  varying  in  some  instances  in  order  to 
avoid  suspicion  of  combination.  Should  an  application  to  the  legislature  be 
necessary  no  time  should  be  lost  in  securing  an  interest  favorable  to  our  ob- 
ject, and  in  then  coming  forward  with  such  an  offer,  as  in  their  present 
temper  they  will  judge  liberal. 

2 KP,  xxviii.  81. 


William  Kerin  Constable  of  New  York 

One  of  the  Leading  Speculators  of  the  1790’s 
Portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart 
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In  making  the  location  you  will  endeavor  to  obtain  the  best  information 
relative  to  the  lands,  whether  survey’d  by  the  State  or  not;  always  giving 
preference  to  the  townships  that  shall  have  been  actually  survey’d  con- 
tiguous to  navigation  and  settlements,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal. 
On  the  quality  and  situation  of  the  lands  will  materially  depend  the  benefit 
of  the  purchase.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  four  millions  of  acres  well 
located  will  cover  all  considerable  tracts  of  cultivable  land,  in  which  case 
the  purchase  of  half  would  operate  as  a monopoly  of  the  whole  and  enable 
us  to  fix  the  price.  You  must  therefore  use  your  highest  exertions  to  obtain 
on  this  point  the  most  authentic  information. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Indians  have  some  sort  of  claim  to  the  lands  on 
Penobscot  River,  founded  on  a certain  resolve  of  the  legislature  or  con- 
vention of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  the  year  17 75. 8 It  will  be  proper 
after  the  principles  of  the  purchase  shall  be  generally  settled  to  advert  to 
this  circumstance,  as  an  argument  for  lessening  the  price  of  the  land.  At 
any  rate  the  assistance  of  the  State  should  be  stipulated  for  to  extinguish  the 
same,  at  as  short  a period  as  may  be,  to  be  defined  in  the  agreement.  It  will 
be  important  that  the  tracts  to  be  purchased  contain  as  much  of  the  seabord 
and  as  many  islands  as  possible.  You  will  therefore  make  this  a principle 
[ri*:]  object  of  your  attention. 

Correspond  with  us  by  every  post,  and  when  necessary  dispatch  an  ex- 
press. Write  to  us  separately  directing  the  letters  for  William  Duer,  to 
New  York;  those  for  Henry  Knox  to  Philadelphia. 

H.  Knox 
Wm.  Duer 

So  that  the  agents  might  be  free  to  purchase  whatever  land  in 
Maine  seemed  most  promising,  one  other  obstacle  had  to  be  re- 
moved. Samuel  Ogden  of  New  Jersey,3 4  another  speculator,  had 
secured  the  refusal  of  certain  tracts  of  land  on  the  Kennebec.  He 
must  be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  this  claim  without  being 
given  the  details  of  the  pending  negotiations.  This  task  Knox  un- 
dertook to  accomplish  by  promising  Ogden  a slice  of  the  profits  at 


3 On  12  June  1775  the  3rd  Provincial  Congress  had  accepted  the  report  of  a com- 
mittee on  the  Penobscot  Indians  which  among  other  things  forbade  trespassing  on 
their  land  on  the  upper  Penobscot.  See  Journals  of  Each  Provincial  Congress  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, etc.  (Boston,  1838),  371. 

4 Samuel  Ogden  (1746—1810)  gained  prominence  during  the  Revolution  as  an  iron 
manufacturer  in  New  Jersey.  After  the  war  he  became  interested  in  the  Indian  lands 
in  northern  New  York  and  purchased  extensive  property  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  One  of  his  associates  in  this  purchase  was  Henry  Knox. 
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some  later  date.5  Ogden  then  dutifully  wrote  the  Massachusetts 
Land  Committee,  relinquishing  his  claim  as  directed.6  With 
these  preliminaries  firmly  established,  it  was  up  to  the  two  agents 
to  produce  the  desired  result. 

General  Jackson,  throughout  the  history  of  this  speculation  a 
most  energetic  subordinate,  set  out  at  once  for  Boston.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  soon  learned  that  the  Massachusetts  Land  Committee 
had  power  to  sell  all  the  unappropriated  land  in  Maine,  but  that 
they  wanted  fourteen  cents  an  acre  and  were  chary  about  selling 
more  than  one  million  acres  to  a single  party.  Perhaps  Ogden  had 
better  hold  his  claim  for  a while,  Jackson  suggested.  They  might 
need  him  to  act  as  front  for  some  of  the  purchase.7  Believing  that 
an  appeal  to  the  General  Court  might  remove  the  Committee’s 
scruples  as  to  the  size  of  the  purchase,  Jackson  made  such  an  ap- 
peal and  reported  that  the  desired  result  had  been  obtained  and 
that  the  Committee  was  now  authorized  to  sell  two  million  acres.8 
The  problem  of  limiting  the  size  of  the  purchase  troubled  Knox 
not  a whit.  Simply  use  different  names,  he  wrote  Jackson  j let 
Royal  Flint  represent  another  company  if  need  be.  Now  was  the 
time  to  get  a cool  four  million  acres,  Knox  thought — now  or 
never.9  Meanwhile,  General  Jackson  neither  slumbered  nor 
slept  and  by  23  June  wrote  that  a preliminary  agreement  for  two 
million  acres  at  ten  cents  an  acre  had  been  reached.1  Since  the  lo- 
cation presented  a problem,  he  had  obtained  a forty-five-day  peri- 
od, during  which  time  a decision  could  be  reached  as  to  whether 
to  take  the  full  two  millions  between  the  Penobscot  and  the 

5 Knox  to  Duer,  Philadelphia,  8 June  1791,  KP,  xxvm.  91. 

6 Knox  to  Duer,  Philadelphia,  14  June  1791,  KP,  xxvm.  104.  See  also  Massachu- 
setts Archives,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  15,  for  a copy  of  Ogden’s  refusal,  dated  Boston, 
1 6 May  1791,  and  the  original  of  his  relinquishment  dated  Delaware  Works,  10 
June  1791. 

7 H.  Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  12  June  1791,  KP,  xxvm.  100. 

8 H.  Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  16  June  1791,  KP,  xxvm.  114.  See  also  Massachu- 
setts Archives,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  15,  for  the  Committee’s  letter  to  the  Senate  and 
House,  dated  Boston,  14  June  1791.  See  also  the  manuscript  journal  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts House,  XII.  1 08-1 10,  for  an  account  of  this  maneuver.  This  journal  is  in 
the  Massachusetts  Archives.  David  Cobb  was  Speaker  of  the  House  at  this  time. 
For  his  part  in  bringing  the  negotiations  to  a successful  conclusion,  see  below,  p.  500. 

9 Knox  to  H.  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  19  June  1791,  KP,  xxvm.  122. 

1 H.  Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  19  and  23  June  1791,  KP,  xxvm.  124,  137. 
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Schoodic,  or  whether  to  take  one  million  there  and  another  mil- 
lion on  the  upper  Kennebec.2  As  a result  of  these  negotiations 
the  following  contract  was  drawn  up  on  1 J uly  1791  and  the  ven- 
ture was  off  to  a propitious  start. 

Jackson  and  Flint-Massachusetts  Contract  1 July  1791  [BP]3 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  first  day  of  July  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  one  between  Samuel  Phillips,  Leonard 
Jarvis,  and  John  Read,  a major  part  of  the  Committee  for  the  sale  of  un- 
appropriated lands  in  the  eastern  parts  of  this  Commonwealth,  of  the  first 
part;  and  Henry  Jackson  and  Royal  Flint  for  themselves  and  associates 
of  the  second  part,  witness  as  follows,  viz. : 

Article  i 

It  is  hereby  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties 
aforesaid  of  the  first  and  second  part  that  the  parties  of  the  first  part  shall 
sell,  and  they  do  hereby  in  behalf  of  the  said  Commonwealth  contract  to  sell 
to  the  parties  of  the  second  part  two  millions  of  acres  of  eastern  territory 
on  the  east  side  of  Penobscot  River  including  all  the  Lottery  Townships 
which  are  ungranted  (excepting  such  parts  thereof  as  the  adventurers  in 
the  land  lottery  are  entitled  to  by  virtue  of  any  existing  act  or  resolve  of  the 
General  Court)  also  Township  No.  9 on  Cobscook  south  branch4  and 
Township  No.  6 on  Schoodick  River,5  the  residue  to  be  bounded  easter- 
ly by  the  river  Schoodick  and  by  a line  running  north  from  the  source  of 
the  said  river  and  westerly  by  a line  running  six  miles  east  of  the  river 
Penobscot  and  parallel  to  the  general  course  thereof  and  the  tract  to  ex- 
tend northerly  from  the  Lottery  Townships  between  the  east  and  west 
lines  or  boundaries  abovementioned  until  a line  running  east  from  the  river 
Penobscot  to  the  river  Schoodick  or  to  a line  running  north  from  its  source 
shall  compleat  two  millions  of  acres  including  water,  but  exclusive  of  four 
lots  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  each  to  every  township  or  tract  of 
six  miles  square  to  be  reserved  for  the  following  purposes:  one  for  the  first 
settled  minister ; one  for  the  use  of  the  ministry ; one  for  the  use  of  schools ; 

2 H.  Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  26  June  1791,  KP,  xxvm.  143. 

3 Original  and  several  copies  in  BP.  Draft  and  copy  in  KP,  xxvm.  157—158. 

4 The  present  township  of  Trescott. 

5 The  present  township  of  Baring. 
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and  one  for  the  future  appropriation  of  the  General  Court:  the  said  lots  to 
average  in  goodness  and  situation  with  the  other  lots  in  the  respective 
townships,  and  also  exclusive  of  a tract  or  tracts  (not  exceeding  five)  equal 
in  the  whole  to  one  tract  of  six  miles  by  thirty  to  be  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  such  part  or  parts  as  the  parties  of  the  first  part 
shall  judge  best  adapted  for  furnishing  masts  in  case  such  tract  or  tracts 
shall  be  found  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  shall  be  suit- 
able for  this  purpose  and  not  otherwise.  The  said  tract  or  tracts  not  to  be 
laid  out  within  six  miles  of  any  boundary  lines  except  the  north  and  to  be 
located  within  two  years  from  this  date,  but  no  part  of  it  to  be  located  in 
the  Lottery  Townships  unless  laid  out  within  one  year  from  this  date. 
Provided  however  that  the  parties  of  the  second  part  may  take  one  million 
of  acres  at  the  south  part  of  the  tract  beforementioned,  and  one  million  on 
the  Kenebec,  beginning  on  Kenebec  River  on  the  north  line  of  the  second 
range  of  townships  above  the  northern  bounds  of  the  Plymouth  Claim,  be- 
ing twelve  miles  north  of  said  claim  as  surveyed  by  Samuel  Titcomb  and 
laid  down  on  a plan  executed  by  Samuel  Weston  in  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety,  and  extending  on  the  same  course  with  the  abovesaid 
line  eighteen  miles  east  of  Kenebeck  River  and  on  the  west  side  of  said  riv- 
er to  the  dividing  line  between  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Lincoln  be- 
ing about  twenty  three  miles  from  the  said  river,  and  from  each  of  the  two 
points  at  the  extremity  of  the  line  above  described  runing  east  and  west  a 
line  to  extend  north  until  another  line  running  east  and  west  shall  compre- 
hend a million  of  acres  including  water,  but  exclusive  of  the  reservation  for 
public  uses  and  for  masts  as  beforementioned.  The  reservation  of  the  land 
for  masts  to  be  made  in  either  or  both  of  the  said  tracts  as  the  land  shall  be 
found  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  not  to  exceed  in  the  whole  the  quan- 
tity of  six  miles  by  thirty.  The  purchasers  to  make  known  to  the  parties  of 
the  first  part  their  option  in  forty  five  days  from  the  date,  as  to  the  locations 
herein  before  expressed. 

Article  2 

It  is  hereby  farther  covenanted  and  agreed  that  the  parties  of  the  second 
part  shall,  and  they  do  hereby  contract  to,  purchase  of  the  parties  of  the  first 
part,  two  millions  of  acres  of  the  land  aforesaid  and  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  said  Commonwealth  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  for  every  acre  of  land 
and  water  that  may  be  conveyed  to  them  conformably  to  the  first  article 
and  to  allow  an  interest  of  six  per  cent  after  twelve  months  from  the  date 
hereof,  the  payments  to  be  made  at  the  periods  and  in  the  proportions  speci- 
fied in  the  third  article. 
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Article  3 

It  is  farther  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  parties  of  the  second  part  that 
they  will  compleat  the  payments  according  to  the  instalments  as  propor- 
tioned in  this  article  in  which  the  interest  stipulated  to  be  allowed  in  the  sec- 
ond article  is  involved  with  the  principal  as  follows,  viz.,  five  thousand  dol- 
lars in  forty  five  days.  Twenty  five  thousand  dollars  on  the  first  of  June, 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  two.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  on  the  first  of 
June,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  three.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  on  the 
first  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  four.  Thirty  thousand  dollars 
on  the  first  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  five.  Thirty  thousand 
dollars  on  the  first  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  six.  Thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  on  the  first  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  seven. 
Thirty  thousand  dollars  on  the  first  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  nine- 
ty eight.  Thirty  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  two  dollars  on  the  first 
of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  nine.  All  the  foregoing  payments 
to  be  made  in  specie,  and  on  failure  of  payment  of  any  of  the  preceeding 
sums  at  the  periods  respectively  mentioned,  such  deficient  payments  to  be 
on  interest  at  six  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  time  of  such  deficiency,  till 
discharged. 

Article  4 

In  order  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  two  preceeding  articles  the  par- 
ties of  the  second  part  do  hereby  covenant  and  agree  to  procure  personal 
security  such  as  the  parties  of  the  first  part  shall  approve  of  to  the  amount 
of  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  be  divided  into  eight  parts  for  which  eight  ob- 
ligations shall  be  given,  respectively  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  the 
several  sums  hereafter  mentioned:  One  for  five  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  payable  the  first  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  two.  One 
bond  for  six  thousand  dollars  payable  on  the  first  of  June,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety  three.  One  bond  for  six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
payable  on  the  first  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  four.  One  bond 
for  seven  thousand  dollars  payable  on  the  first  of  June,  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety  five.  One  bond  for  eight  thousand  dollars  payable  on  the  first 
of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  six.  One  bond  for  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  payable  on  the  first  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety  seven.  One  bond  for  nine  thousand  dollars  payable  on  the  first  of 
June,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  eight.  One  bond  for  nine  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  payable  on  the  first  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety  nine.  Said  obligations  to  be  considered  as  security  for  part  of  the 
sum  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  each  year  in  the  third  article. 
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Article  5 

The  parties  of  the  first  part  do  farther  covenant  and  agree  that  the  said 
Commonwealth  shall  and  will  execute  good  and  sufficient  deeds  of  the 
lands  aforementioned  to  the  parties  of  the  second  part  or  their  legal  repre- 
sentatives as  often  and  whenever  they  shall  have  paid  for  any  quantity  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  thousand  acres  at  the  price  stipu- 
lated in  this  contract,  subject  however  to  the  conditions  expressed  in  the 
following  articles. 

Article  6 

It  is  hereby  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  parties,  that  should 
the  parties  of  the  second  part  choose  to  make  payment  of  any  or  all  the 
sums  specified  in  the  several  instalments  prior  to  the  respective  periods 
when  the  same  shall  become  due,  they  may  have  right  so  to  do  and  on  the 
anticipation  of  any  payment  such  a discount  shall  be  made  therefrom  as 
shall  leave  a sum  to  be  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  said  Common- 
wealth which  with  an  interest  of  six  per  centum  paid  annually  would  have 
compleated  the  payment  so  anticipated  at  the  period  it  would  have  become 
due. 

Article  7 

The  parties  of  the  second  part  do  farther  covenant  and  agree  to  place 
on  the  land  they  have  stipulated  to  purchase  four  hundred  settlers  within 
five  years  from  the  date  hereof  and  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  annually  for 
three  years  afterwards,  and  then  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  and  seventy 
five  annually  for  the  four  years  next  succeeding,  which  will  make  in  the 
whole  two  thousand  five  hundred  settlers  in  twelve  years. 

Article  8 

It  being  an  important  object  with  the  said  Commonwealth  to  secure  the 
settlement  of  the  lands  in  the  manner  expressed  in  the  seventh  article,  it 
is  hereby  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  parties  of  the  second  part  that  the 
said  Commonwealth  shall  be  held  to  give  deeds  only  of  one  half  of  the 
lands  that  may  be  paid  for  till  the  terms  of  settlement  as  before  expressed 
are  complied  with,  or  till  the  stipulations  in  the  ninth  article  shall  be  ful- 
filled. 

Article  9 

The  parties  of  the  second  part  having  stipulated  to  pay  for  the  lands  at 
earlier  periods  than  they  are  obliged  to  compleat  the  number  of  settlers, 
and  also  having  a right  to  anticipate  the  payments  stipulated  in  the  third 
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article,  it  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part 
that  the  parties  of  the  second  part  shall,  notwithstanding  what  is  expressed 
in  the  eighth  article,  be  entitled  to  receive  clear  and  compleat  deeds  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  land  paid  for,  provided  that  at  the  time  of  requiring  such 
deeds  they  shall  have  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  said  Commonwealth 
thirty  dollars  of  the  six  per  cent  stock  of  the  United  States  for  each  and 
every  settler  deficient  of  the  number  stipulated  to  be  placed  on  the  land, 
hut  it  is  understood  that  the  number  of  settlers  for  which  a deposit  is  to 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a deed  of  land  which  shall  have  been 
paid  for,  is  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land  for  which 
deeds  are  demanded  as  two  thousand  five  hundred  settlers  bears  to  two 
millions  of  acres. 

Article  10 

It  is  hereby  farther  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed  that  the  six  per 
cent  stock  which  may  be  deposited  by  the  parties  of  the  second  part  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  secure  the  settlement 
expressed  in  the  seventh  article  shall  be  restored  to  the  parties  of  the  sec- 
ond part  in  proportion  as  they  shall  put  the  number  of  settlers  on  the  lands 
at  the  several  periods  specified,  and  thirty  dollars  of  the  aforesaid  stock 
shall  be  forfeited  to  the  said  Commonwealth  for  each  and  every  settler 
which  shall  be  deficient  of  the  number  stipulated  at  the  respective  periods, 
the  interest  accruing  on  the  unforfeited  six  per  cent  stock  while  in  the 
treasury,  as  aforesaid,  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties  of  the  second  part. 

Article  ii 

It  is  hereby  agreed  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part  that  the  lands  con- 
tracted for  in  this  agreement  shall  be  surveyed  by  surveyors  under  oath, 
to  be  by  them  appointed  and  within  twelve  months  of  this  date  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  Commonwealth,  and  shall  be  exempted  from  state  taxes  for 
the  space  of  ten  years  to  be  calculated  from  the  date  hereof  and  a plan  of 
the  lands  so  surveyed  shall  be  delivered  to  the  parties  of  the  second  part 
within  two  months  after  the  surveys  are  compleated. 

Article  12 

It  is  hereby  agreed  by  the  parties  of  the  second  part  that  each  and  every 
settler  now  on  the  land  whereon  improvements  were  begun  before  Janu- 
ary, one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  four  shall,  on  paying  to  the 
parties  of  the  second  part  five  dollars,  be  quieted  in  the  possession  of  one 
hundred  acres  to  be  laid  out  in  one  lot  so  as  to  include  his  improvements, 
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and  that  each  and  every  settler  whose  improvements  were  begun  since 
the  first  of  January,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  four  shall, 
on  paying  to  the  parties  of  the  second  part  twenty  dollars,  be  quieted  in 
the  possession  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  out  in  one  lot  so  as 
to  include  his  improvements.  In  both  cases  every  settler  shall  receive  a 
deed  to  hold  the  land  aforesaid  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  within 
two  years  after  the  parties  of  the  second  part  shall  receive  a deed  of  the 
same  land  if  the  said  settlers  shall  make  payment  as  aforesaid  within  the 
same  period.  And  to  prevent  dispute  a settler  is  understood  to  be  a male 
inhabitant  of  twenty  one  years  of  age  or  upwards  who  shall  have  taken  up 
a certain  parcel  of  the  land  with  intent  to  dwell  thereon  and  shall  there 
be  established  in  carrying  on  some  trade  or  in  cultivating  the  soil.  And  all 
such  settlers  quieted  according  to  this  article  shall  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  settlers  which  are  required  to  be  placed  on  the  land  by  virtue  of  this 
agreement. 

Article  13 

It  is  agreed  by  both  the  contracting  parties  that  within  sixty  days  after 
the  surveyors  shall  return  a plan  or  plans  of  the  tract  or  tracts  hereby  con- 
tracted to  be  sold,  either  of  the  parties  of  the  second  part  being  notified 
thereof,  the  parties  of  the  second  part  will  make  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
said  Commonwealth,  in  addition  to  the  bonds  mentioned  in  the  fourth 
article,  eight  other  bonds  respectively  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  the 
several  sums  and  at  the  respective  periods  hereafter  mentioned,  viz.,  One 
bond  for  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  payable  on  the  first  of 
June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  two.  One  other  bond  for 
twenty  four  thousand  dollars  payable  on  the  first  of  June,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  three.  One  other  bond  for  twenty  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars,  payable  on  the  first  of  June,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  four.  One  other  bond  for  twenty  three  thou- 
sand dollars  payable  on  the  first  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  five.  One  other  bond  for  twenty  two  thousand  dollars  payable 
on  the  first  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  six.  One  oth- 
er bond  for  twenty  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  payable  on  the  first 
of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  seven.  One  other  bond 
for  twenty  one  thousand  dollars  payable  on  the  first  of  June,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  eight.  And  one  other  bond  for  twenty  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  two  dollars  payable  on  the  first  of  June,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  nine.  The  eight  bonds  last  mentioned 
with  those  described  in  the  fourth  article  compleating  the  sums  stipulated 
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to  be  paid  by  the  third  article.  And  that  the  said  Commonwealth  shall 
and  will  make  and  execute  to  the  parties  of  the  second  part,  their  heirs  and 
assigns  forever,  sixteen  good  and  sufficient  warranty  deeds  bearing  date 
with  the  bonds  abovementioned.  Each  of  the  said  deeds  to  convey  one 
sixteenth  part  of  the  tract  or  tracts  herein  contracted  to  be  sold.  Beginning 
at  the  southerly  and  progressing  to  the  northerly  part  of  the  said  land,  all 
the  deeds  aforesaid  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  three  persons  such  as 
both  the  contracting  parties  shall  agree  on  and  to  be  by  them  delivered 
to  the  grantees  in  the  following  manner,  viz.,  One  of  the  said  deeds  on  the 
payment  of  the  bonds  which  conformably  to  this  and  the  fourth  article 
shall  become  due  on  the  first  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  two.  And  one  other  of  the  said  deeds  on  the  payment  of  the  bonds 
which  shall  become  due  at  the  expiration  of  each  of  the  seven  next  succeed- 
ing years.  And  one  other  of  the  said  deeds  to  be  delivered  as  aforesaid  on 
the  performance  of  each  and  every  eighth  part  of  the  settling  duty  as  stipu- 
lated in  the  seventh  and  ninth  articles.  Provided  that  no  deed  shall  be  de- 
livered till  the  bonds  which  shall  have  become  due  previous  to  the  bonds 
given  for  the  lands  described  in  the  deed  applied  for,  shall  have  been  can- 
celled. 

In  Witness  Whereof  both  the  contracting  parties  before  named  have 
hereunto  interchangably  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  herein 
first  mentioned. 

(The  words  “in  behalf  of  the  said  Commonwealth”  in  the  2d  line  of 
the  first  article  and  the  words  “the  first  part”  in  the  23d  line  of  the  first 
article,  the  words  “said  Commonwealth  shall  and”  in  the  25th  line  of  the 
13th  article,  and  the  words  “good  and  sufficient  warranty”  in  the  27th 
line  of  the  same  article  were  interlined  before  signing.) 


Signed,  sealed  and  delivered 

Samuel  Phillips 

seal 

in  presence  of 

Leonard  Jarvis 

SEAL 

David  Morey 

John  Read 

SEAL 

Thomas  Wallcut 

Henry  Jackson 

SEAL 

Royal  F lint 

SEAL 

Agents  and  principals  alike  were  pleased  with  the  contract,  as 
well  they  might  be,  considering  the  price.  If  he  had  asked  for 
more  than  two  million  acres,  the  whole  deal  would  have  fallen 
through,  wrote  Jackson  5 nor  could  he  purchase  any  land  between 
the  Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec j nor  the  Indian  claims.6  Just 

6 H.  Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  30  June  and  3 July  1791,  KP,  xxvm.  155,  165. 
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how  best  to  locate  the  lands,  in  line  with  the  option  in  the  contract, 
was  a matter  for  serious  consideration ; if  the  entire  two  million 
were  taken  between  the  Penobscot  and  the  Schoodic,  the  tract 
would  reach  north  “to  the  Devil,”  said  Jackson,  for  the  maps  of 
that  country  were  by  no  means  accurate.7  Meanwhile  he  urged 
the  purchase  of  one  half  of  Mount  Desert  and  of  Trenton,  pres- 
ently owned  by  Bartolemy  de  Gregoire  and  wife — it  “opens  a 
wide  door”  on  the  rest  of  the  purchase,  he  said.  This  land  had 
been  granted  to  the  De  Gregoires  in  1787  by  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  on  the  basis  of  an  early  French  grant  to  Cadillac, 
Madame  de  Gregoire’s  grandfather.  Though  the  legislature  in- 
sisted that  no  precedent  was  to  be  established  by  their  action,  they 
were  desirous  of  recognizing  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  thus  the  grant.  The  De  Gregoires 
had  not  been  able  to  make  their  property  pay,  and  were  known 
to  be  willing  to  sell.  Acquire  this  valuable  property,  urged  Jack- 
son,  and  access  to  the  lower  million  from  the  sea  would  be  an  ac- 
complished fact  and  the  value  of  the  whole  lower  tract  increased 
by  twenty-five  per  cent.8  The  principals  agreed  on  this  point  and 
by  the  end  of  July,  Jackson  had  closed  with  De  Gregoire  for  the 
purchase  of  his  tract  at  sixpence  per  acre.9 

During  this  same  month  Jackson  had  written  to  Phineas  Bruce, 
a lawyer  and  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Machias,  to  get  infor- 
mation on  the  lower  million,  the  tract  between  the  Penobscot  and 
the  Schoodic.1  Bruce  in  reply  had  urged  the  speculators  to  take 
one  million  there  and  the  other  million  on  the  upper  Kennebec. 
The  land  was  good  for  grazing,  he  said,  but  he  thought  they 
would  do  better  not  to  put  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket.2  When 

7 H.  Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  10  July  1791,  KP,  xxvm,  176. 

8H.  Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  17  July  1791,  KP,  xxix.  8.  For  the  De  Gregoire 
grant,  see  R.  W.  Hale,  Jr.,  The  Story  of  Bar  Harbor , 90—95. 

9H.  Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  31  July  1791,  KP,  xxix.  35.  Originals  or  copies  of 
most  of  the  relevant  documents  for  the  De  Gregoire  purchase  are  in  BP,  among  them 
the  agreement  with  Jackson  of  29  July  1791  and  De  Gregoire’s  deed  to  Jackson  of 
4 August  1792. 

1 H.  Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  26  June  1791,  KP,  xxvm.  143. 

2 Bruce’s  account  of  the  lands,  dated  27  July  1791  at  Boston,  is  in  BP.  See  also  Bruce 
to  H.  Jackson,  Machias,  27  September  1791,  KP,  xxix.  120,  where  he  reports  on  the 
lands  north  of  the  first  million  and  speaks  of  the  face  of  the  country  as  “beautiful 
and  romantick.” 
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this  report  was  forwarded  to  the  principals  they  sent  the  follow- 
ing instructions  to  their  agents: 


Knox  and  Duer  to  Jackson  and  Flint , New  Y orky  30  July  1 79 1 [ BP ] 8 

Gentlemen:  New  York  30  July  1791 

We  authorize  and  request  you  in  pursuance  of  your  agreement  in  our 
behalf  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  for  the  sale  of  the  lands 
in  the  Provence  of  Maine  to  locate  one  million  of  acres  on  the  river  Kene- 
bec  and  the  other  million  of  acres  [ ? ] between  the  river  Schoodick  and 
Penobscot  both  tracts  being  more  particularly  defined  in  your  agreement 
with  the  said  Commitee  executed  on  the  first  day  of  this  present  month. 

Independent  of  the  foregoing  two  millions  of  acres  and  in  addition 
thereto,  we  authorize  and  request  you  to  negociate  for  another  million  of 
acres,  [to]  join  the  million  lying  [?]  between  the  Schoodic  and  Penob- 
scot, as  particularly  described  in  the  aforesaid  agreement  which  you  en- 
tered into  with  the  said  Committee  on  the  1st  instant  and  which  additional 
million  will  complete  the  two  millions  lying  between  Penobscot  and 
Schoodic  described  in  the  said  agreement.  The  terms  to  be  the  same  in  all 
respects  as  for  the  first  two  millions  or  as  nearly  thereto  as  possible. 

And  we  also  request  that  you  would  endevor  further  to  negociate  or 
put  into  a train  of  negociation  in  our  behalf  the  purchase  of  all  the  land 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  Penobscot  River  so  as  that  the  aforesaid  two  mil- 
lions may  be  entirely  extended  up  to  the  said  river  of  Penobscot  and  join 
thereon.  This  purchase  you  have  informd  us  cannot  be  effected  without 
the  concurrance  of  the  legislature.  But  the  influence  of  the  Committee 
for  this  object  may  now  be  obtained  and  the  purchase  completed  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  legislature. 

If  you  could  possibly  induce  the  Committee  to  enter  into  a conditional 
agreement  for  this  last  object  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  legislature 
it  would  be  an  important  and  desireable  circumstance. 

For  your  services  in  the  purchase  of  the  first  two  millions  of  acres  we 
hereby  agree  to  allow  each  of  you  the  residuary  profflts  arising  upon  the 
sale  or  other  negociation  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  said  lands. 
And  legal  instruments  to  that  effect  shall  be  delivered  to  you  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  properly  prepard. 


3 This  entire  letter  is  in  Knox’s  hand.  A crossed  out  paragraph  instructs  the  agents 
to  acquire  also  a strip  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Penobscot  twelve  miles  wide 
and  forty  miles  long  from  the  head  of  the  tide  up  the  river. 
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For  your  services  in  the  additional  purchases  we  will  allow  to  each  of 
you  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Relying  on  your  best  exertions  for  our  interest  we  are  with  esteem 

Your  sincere  friends 
and  humble  servants, 

(Signed)  H.  Knox 
W.  Duer 

Henry  Jackson 
and 

Royal  Flint,  Esquires 

The  only  sour  note  thus  far  in  the  whole  venture  was  sounded 
by  Samuel  Ogden,  who  was  outraged  at  having  his  claims  ig- 
nored. He  detested  men  who  unjustly  took  advantage  of  him,  he 
said,  and  thought  Duer’s  conduct  would  disgrace  an  Israelite. 
Obviously,  he  had  received  nothing  in  return  for  relinquishing 
his  claims  to  the  Kennebec.4 

The  fall  of  1791  found  the  principals  and  agents  sanguine 
about  the  speculation.  General  Jackson  approached  the  Massa- 
chusetts Land  Committee  on  numerous  occasions  with  offers  to 
purchase  another  million  as  directed  by  Knox  and  Duer.  But  he 
found  the  Committee  hesitant  about  selling  any  more  large  tracts 
without  getting  the  approval  of  the  General  Court.  A “parcel  of 
Old  Women,”  Jackson  thought  them.5  Negotiations  were  sus- 
pended for  the  rest  of  the  fall,  while  agent  Jackson  devoted  him- 
self to  the  needs  of  a company  of  French  emigres  interested  in 
settling  in  Maine,  under  Madame  Bacler  de  Leval  and  Jean 
Baptiste  de  la  Roche,  as  will  be  recounted  in  a later  chapter.6  By 
December,  however,  with  the  prospective  French  customers  back 
in  New  York,  attention  could  again  be  turned  to  the  acquisition 
of  additional  land.  By  this  time,  the  principals  had  determined  to 
extend  their  operations  much  further,  as  the  following  letter  of 
instructions  shows: 


4 Ogden  to  Knox,  Delaware  Works,  2 August  1791,  KP,  xxix.  37. 

5 H.  Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  1 September  1791,  KP,  xxix.  82.  See  Massachusetts 
Archives,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  15,  for  Jackson’s  letter  to  the  Committee  offering  to 
purchase  a second  tract.  Jackson  to  Committee,  Boston,  18  August  1791. 

6 See  below,  Chapter  IV. 
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Knox  to  Jackson , Philadelphia , 1 7 December  1 79 1 [ KP  ] 7 

^ . TT  T , Philadelphia  17  December  1791 

(jeneral  Henry  Jackson 

Sir: 

It  is  our  desire  to  purchase  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  all  the  un- 
sold townships  to  the  southward  of  our  million  of  acres,  laying  between 
the  Scoodic  and  Penobscot  Rivers.  These  townships  from  the  imperfect 
information  we  possess  appear  to  be  marked  on  the  map  No.  7,  8,  9,  10, 
11,  12,  and  13  west  of  Machias.  But  if  there  should  be  any  others  belong- 
ing to  the  State  they  are  to  be  included  in  the  purchase  you  may  make.8 

You  may  conduct  this  negociation  either  with  the  legislature  or  Com- 
mittee of  Eastern  Land  as  you  may  upon  your  mature  information  and 
reflection  judge  proper. 

You  will  endever  to  obtain  them  at  as  low  a price  as  possible.  Our  opin- 
ion is  that  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  per  acre  would  be  a good  price  for  the 
State.  But  you  must  purchase  them  at  all  events  even  if  you  should  be 
obliged  to  give  much  higher,  and  most  especially  you  must  purchase  Nos.  8 
and  9 and  as  many  others  as  you  can. 

You  will  endevor  to  obtain  the  same  terms  in  all  other  respects  as  for 
the  two  million  you  and  Mr.  Flint  contracted  for  in  June  last.  We  flatter 
ourselves  from  your  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  you  will  conclude  the 
bargain  in  such  a manner  as  to  price  and  other  terms  as  to  merit  our  full 
approbation.  We  shall  therefor  depend  upon  you  to  make  the  earliest  ar- 
rangements on  this  subject  at  your  arrival  at  Boston,  and  inform  us  sev- 
erally of  your  progress  therein. 

It  is  our  desire  to  establish  two  or  more  convenient  harbors  on  the  sea 
coast  to  serve  as  ports  to  the  above  mentioned  million  of  acres  lying  be- 
tween the  Scoodic  and  Penobscot  Rivers,  and  also  an  entrance  upon  Pas- 
samaquoddy  Bay  on  the  east  and  another  either  from  Penobscot  Bay  or 
River  on  the  west.  The  great  depth  of  water  and  easy  communication  to 
each  of  these  harbours  will  be  essential.  It  would  be  also  important  that 
we  shall  own  as  much  land  as  possible  lying  on  the  harbours  and  places 
proper  for  the  erection  of  towns.  The  points  which  have  appeared  to  us  as 
most  proper  for  this  purpose  are : 

1st.  On  Passamaquoddy — part  of  Townships  No.  1,  2,  4,  and  5 

7 KP;  xxx.  52. 

8 The  status  of  these  seven  townships  today  is  as  follows:  No.  7 is  still  unincorpo- 
rated, though  part  is  now  included  in  Gouldsborough } No.  8 is  also  unincorporated, 
though  part  is  included  in  Hancock}  No.  9 is  Franklin ; No.  10,  unincorporated}  No. 
11,  Cherryfieldj  No.  12,  Columbia}  and  No.  13,  Columbia  Falls. 
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2d.  On  the  sea  coast: 

Part  of  Machias 
Gouldsborough 
Blue  Hill 

and  No.  6 on  Blue  Hill  Bay 

3 rdly.  Penobscot  or  Bagaduce  on  Penobscot  Bay,  and  part  of  the  Town- 
ships No.  10  and  n at  the  head  of  the  tide  on  Penobscot  River 

We  are  aware  we  are  now  speaking  of  private  property.  We  authorise 
you  in  our  behalf  to  make  the  enquiries  relatively  of  the  above  places.  We 
desire  to  have  at  each  port  from  5 to  10,000  acres  or  an  agreeable  quantity 
of  good  land  of  a main  place  [?  ] making  in  all  30  or  40  or  even  50,000 
acres  more  or  less. 

The  price  and  terms  of  payment  must  be  left  in  a great  degree  to  your 
judgment.  We  suppose  however  that  as  you  have  been  offered  the  Goulds- 
borough lands  at  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  the  other  places  may  be  ob- 
tained at  or  nearly  the  same  sum.  It  will  however  be  proper  that  the  in- 
stallments be  arranged  in  the  following  manner,  provided  better  terms 
cannot  be  obtained,  to  wit,  one  fourth  on  signing  the  deeds,  the  second 
fourth  in  nine  months  afterwards;  the  third  in  two  years,  and  the  last  in 
three  years  from  signing  the  deeds  with  interest. 

We  have  before  written  to  you  relatively  to  the  purchase  of  another 
million  of  acres  for  us  in  the  Province  of  Maine.  We  now  give  you  particu- 
lar instructions  in  conjunction  with  Royal  Flint.  This  part  of  these  in- 
structions we  therefore  addressed  to  him  as  well  as  to  you. 

We  should  chuse  if  possible  that  a million  of  acres  to  join  [«r]  the  west 
part  of  our  lands  between  the  Schoodic  and  Penobscot  Rivers  and  thence 
extending  up  to  and  bounding  upon  the  said  river  Penobscot  from  the  head 
of  the  tide  and  extending  north  on  both  sides  thereof  for  about  forty  miles, 
so  as  to  comprehend  a million  of  acres,  the  State  to  extinguish  the  Indian 
claims.  We  should  be  willing  to  give  for  a million  so  located  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  cents  if  not  to  be  had  cheaper  and  on  same  terms  of  settlement 
and  payment  as  you  obtained  for  the  two  former  millions  purchased  in 
June  last. 

The  second  best  location  in  our  opinion  would  be  between  the  Kenne- 
bec and  Penobscot  Rivers  always  as  far  south  and  as  much  on  the  navi- 
gable waters  as  possible.  The  third  location  being  the  least  desirable  would 
be  the  lands  lying  back  or  north  of  the  million  already  located  between 
the  Scoodic  and  Penobscot.  But  with  respect  to  this  location  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served strongly  that  the  claim  of  the  British  government  that  the  river 
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Scoodic  should  be  considered  as  the  St.  Croix  would  be  embarrassing  ex- 
tremely were  we  to  purchase  any  land  to  the  north  of  the  Scoodic.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  avoided  decidedly.  But  as  much  land  as  lies  to  the  west- 
ward and  southward  of  the  said  river  might  be  purchased  safely,  provided 
however  it  should  be  well  ascertained  to  be  of  good  quality  and  to  be 
southward  of  the  mountains  which  divide  the  waters  running  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  those  running  into  the  Atlantic. 

But  we  would  greatly  prefer  the  first  mentioned  million  on  Penobscot 
and  secondly  the  million  lying  between  that  river  and  the  Kennebec.  If 
either  or  both  of  those  tracts  should  be  attainable  you  might  go  to  the  sum 
of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  above  mentioned,  if  after  having  tried  all 
your  powers  at  negociation  you  should  fail  to  obtain  it  at  a less  price,  and 
provided  also  the  other  terms  should  be  the  same  as  you  gave  for  the  for- 
mer two  millions. 

Having  thus  invested  you  and  Royal  Flint  jointly  with  our  joint  au- 
thority in  the  premises  we  rely  that  you  will  execute  it  with  all  due  dispatch 
and  intelligence  for  our  interest. 

It  is  probable  that  notwithstanding  these  instructions,  in  order  to  avoid 
imputations  of  monopoly,  we  may  think  it  expedient  to  send  a person  to 
make  the  purchase  ostensibly,  but  he  will  act  under  your  directions  en- 
tirely, to  be  the  ostensible  negotiator.  rxT  . i 

J ® [No  signature] 


Again  Jackson  got  to  work,  this  time  with  more  effectiveness. 
In  January  he  reported  that  he  could  probably  get  six  town- 
ships back  of  the  seashore  for  about  twenty  cents  an  acre,  but  he 
was  disturbed  to  find  bidding  from  another  quarter,  for  the  rest 
of  the  land  north  of  the  million  between  the  Penobscot  and  the 
Schoodic.  This  territory,  from  now  on  known  to  the  speculators  as 
the  “back  tract,”  must  not  fall  into  other  hands,  Jackson  insisted.9 
The  opposition  in  this  case,  as  it  later  developed,  proved  to  be  an 
agent  for  a New  York  company  named  Richard  Soderstrom,  who, 
with  the  backing  of  Alexander  Macomb,1  was  endeavoring  to  ac- 

9 H.  Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  22  January  1792,  KP,  xxx.  91. 

1 Alexander  Macomb  (1748—1832),  born  in  Ireland,  came  to  America  in  his  youth 
and  became  a fur  merchant  in  Detroit.  In  1791  he  bought  some  three  million  acres 
of  land  in  northern  New  York  in  conjunction  with  such  New  York  speculators  as 
William  Duer  and  William  Constable.  The  next  year  he  became  involved  with  Duer 
in  security  speculation,  and  like  his  partner,  wound  up  in  debtors’  prison.  The  man- 
agement of  his  “Great  Purchase”  was  continued  thereafter  by  Constable  and  other 
associates.  See  A.  M.  Sakolski,  The  Great  American  Land  Bubble , 40—41,  65—68. 
For  his  security  speculations,  see  Davis,  Essays , I.  278-304.  Richard  Soderstrom 
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quire  large  land  holdings  in  Maine.  Macomb  had  written  to  Wil- 
liam Tudor2  of  Boston  to  assist  Soderstrom  in  the  purchase,  espe- 
cially in  dealings  with  the  Massachusetts  Land  Committee.  Ar- 
rangements were  also  made  with  Thomas  Russell  of  Boston  to 
help  with  the  financing  of  the  purchase.3  Jackson  started  the  bid- 
ding early  in  March  with  an  offer  of  eleven  cents.  Tudor  imme- 
diately countered  with  one  of  twenty  cents.  Though  this  was 
clearly  much  more  than  the  lands  were  worth,  their  location  gave 
Jackson  no  choice  but  to  go  to  twenty-one  cents.4  Lest  Tudor  bid 
the  price  even  higher,  as  he  threatened  to  do,  Jackson  bought  him 
off  with  a thousand-guinea  note  to  stop  the  bidding.5  The  next 
year,  when  Knox,  at  Jackson’s  request,  was  looking  into  this  busi- 
ness, he  discovered  that  Tudor  had  probably  deceived  Jackson 
about  the  whole  transaction: 

Knox’s  Statement  on  T udor  Note  [ KP  ] 6 

23  February  1793. 

Mr.  Soderstrom  this  day  has  informed  me  that  his  offer  of  twenty  cents 
per  acre  to  the  Committee  in  March  1792  for  lands,  specified  precisely 
they  should  be  bounded  on  the  rivers  oj  Penobscot  and  Scoodtc. 

was  the  Swedish  consul  at  Philadelphia.  See  J.  Hardie,  The  Philadelphia  Directory 
and  Register  (Philadelphia,  1793),  172. 

2 William  Tudor  (1750-1819),  after  graduating  from  Harvard  in  1769,  entered 
John  Adams’s  law  office.  In  1775  he  was  made  Judge  Advocate  General  for  the  Con- 
tinental Army  and  spent  the  next  three  years  on  Washington’s  staff.  After  the  war  he 
continued  his  practice  of  the  law,  being  appointed  a judge  in  1781,  and  serving  as 
one  of  Boston’s  representatives  to  the  General  Court  from  1791—1796  and  as  a Suf- 
folk County  senator  from  1801—1803.  See  2 Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.f  vm.  285—325, 
and  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Early  Recollections , 156-161. 

3 Thomas  Russell  was  a leading  merchant  and  financier  of  Boston.  He  was  a director 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bank  and  an  active  promoter  of  the  Charles  River  Bridge  Cor- 
poration. See  T.  R.  Sullivan,  Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  John  L.  Sullivan  and  Thomas 
Russell  (Boston,  1861),  13—195  and  J.  Morse,  The  Duty  of  Resignation  under  af- 
flictions. ...  A Sermon  Occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Honourable  Thomas  Russell , 
Esquire  (Boston,  1796),  20—31.  See  below,  pp.  102— 103. 

4 Macomb  to  Tudor,  New  York,  14  January  17925  Macomb  to  Russell,  New  York, 
15  January  17925  H.  Jackson  to  Massachusetts  Land  Committee,  Boston,  10  March 
1792  (copy),  KP,  xxx.  83,  85,  142.  See  also  L.  Jarvis  to  Tudor,  Boston,  9 March 
1792  in  BP}  H.  Jackson  to  Committee,  Boston,  7 March  17925  and  Tudor  to  Com- 
mittee, Boston,  9,  12,  and  15  March  1792,  Massachusetts  Archives,  Eastern  Lands, 
Boxes  8 and  15. 

5 H.  Jackson  to  Duer  or  Flint,  Boston,  9 March  1792,  KP,  xxx.  141. 

6 KP,  xxxiii.  1 54. 
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That  General  H.  Jackson  had  empowered  John  Read  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee, to  offer  one  cent  higher  than  Soderstroms  offer  be  it  what  it  might. 

That  in  consequence  of  this  power  of  General  Jackson  to  the  said 
Read  the  Committee  informed  Soderstrom,  or  rather  his  agent  William 
Tudor,  that  although  the  offer  of  twenty  cents  was  liberal  yet  that  Gen- 
eral Jackson  had  offered  more.  That  upon  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  know- 
ing the  lands  alluded  to  for  which  General  Jackson  had  offered  twenty- 
one  cents  were  not  upon  the  rivers,  that  he  Soderstrom  declared  to  Mr.  Tudor 
that  he  would  go  no  farther,  nor  would  he  give  any  thing  for  the  lands  for 
which  Jackson  had  offered  the  twenty-one  cents. 

Well,  replied  Tudor,  as  Jackson  has  acted  in  this  manner  you  cannot  have 
any  objection  to  my  making  him  pay  for  the  said  lands  without  involving 
you,  to  which  Soderstrom  replied  no. 

Upon  which  Tudor  without  authority  commenced  the  operation  with  Jack- 
son  and  obtained  from  him  the  note  for  one  thousand  guineas. 

Soderstrom  has  promised  to  show  me  the  correspondence  between  the 
Committee  and  him  of  which  I will  take  copies  with  his  permission. 
Soderstrom  must  be  made  to  declare  the  same  things  to  Major  Jackson, 
and  perhaps  he  may  obtain  Soderstroms  permission  to  copy  these  letters. 

The  question  is  whether  under  these  circumstances  the  note  was  not 
fraudulently  obtained. 

1st.  The  competition  was  not  for  the  same  lands. 

2 dly.  Tudor  asserted  an  untruth  when  he  asserted  that  he  had  authority 
to  go  to  thirty  cents.  ^ Knox 


With  Tudor  out  of  the  picture,  General  Jackson  was  now  free 
to  close  with  the  Committee.  On  23  March  1792  he  signed  a 
contract  for  Townships  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  No.  7 north 
of  Gouldsborough,  at  a price  of  twenty  cents  an  acre,  and  on  1 8 
April  the  “back  tract”  of  at  least  another  million  acres  was  simi- 
larly acquired  for  twenty-one  cents.  In  each  of  these  contracts, 
provisions  for  payment,  public  lots,  settling  duties,  and  the 
like  followed  closely  the  pattern  of  the  agreement  of  the  pre- 
ceding July.  By  these  three  contracts  with  the  Commonwealth, 
Knox  and  Duer  had  acquired  well  over  three  million  acres  and 
possibly  a good  deal  more.7 

7 Originals  of  these  two  1792  contracts  in  BP.  There  is  a copy  of  the  “back  tract” 
contract  of  18  April  1792  in  KP,  xxxi.  44.  The  details  of  Jackson’s  negotiations  can 
be  followed  in  his  correspondence  in  KP  for  March  and  April,  1792. 
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As  far  as  quantity  of  land  was  concerned,  the  speculators  were 
well  supplied.  Yet  their  holdings  were  all  situated  back  from  the 
seashore.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  open  more  doors 
on  the  interior  tracts  by  purchases  from  individuals  who  held 
coastal  property.  Here,  too,  Jackson  proved  indefatigable.  The 
purchase  of  Mount  Desert  and  part  of  Trenton  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Now  the  good  General  went  ahead  to  purchase  a tract 
on  the  harbor  of  Gouldsborough  from  William  Shaw,8  who  had 
inherited  from  Francis  Shaw,  one  of  the  original  grantees  of  the 
town.  Shaw  assured  the  agent  of  the  excellence  of  the  land  and 
harbor,  said  it  was  cheap  at  the  1/6  per  acre  price,  and,  as  will 
be  noted  later,  prophesied  that  a full-fledged  port  might  one  day 
be  developed  there.9  In  1789  the  Massachusetts  legislature  had 
granted  the  Beverly  Manufacturing  Company  £500  worth  of 
land  in  Maine  to  encourage  cotton  manufacture  in  the  state.  Ear- 
ly in  1792,  in  accordance  with  this  resolve,  the  tract  was  finally 
located  in  Township  No.  7,  north  of  Gouldsborough.  Since  this 
was  one  of  the  townships  Jackson  wished  to  buy,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  buy  out  John  Cabot  and  the  other  proprietors  of 
the  Beverly  Company  for  £500.1  Finally,  part  of  the  present- 
day  Jonesborough  was  purchased  from  one  John  Lucas,  some 
6,000  acres  at  1/3  per  acre.2  The  following  letter,  written  at  the 


8 William  Shaw  (1756—1803)  was  the  son  of  Francis  Shaw,  one  of  the  three  orig- 
inal grantees  of  Township  No.  3,  later  Gouldsborough.  William’s  brother  Samuel 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Revolution  and  after  the  war  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
developing  American  trade  with  the  Orient.  See  F.  S.  Drake,  Memorials  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati  of  Mass.,  4.55,  and  Bangor  Historical  Magazine,  vii.  94-95. 

9 A resolve  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  of  29  February  1792  confirmed  the  grant 
of  Gouldsborough  to  Sarah  Shaw,  widow  of  Francis}  Lane  and  Frazer  of  London, 
assignees  of  Robert  Gould}  and  Nathan  Jones.  On  22  February  1792  William  Shaw 
gave  bond  to  Jackson  and  Flint  to  sell  about  half  his  family’s  holdings  at  1/6  per 
acre.  Most  of  the  relevant  documents  concerning  this  transaction  are  in  BP.  See  be- 
low, pp.  522-524. 

XA  resolve  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  of  17  February  1789  had  granted  the 
Beverly  Manufacturing  Company  the  land.  On  8 February  1792,  the  Massachusetts 
Land  Committee  located  it  in  No.  7,  north  of  Gouldsborough,  and  deeded  to  Cabot 
and  his  associates  8,333  acres.  Apparently  Cabot  knew  of  the  impending  action  of 
the  Committee,  for  on  1 February  1792  he  agreed  to  sell  the  land  to  Jackson  for 
£500.  These  documents,  or  copies  of  them,  are  in  BP.  See  also  C.  F.  Ware,  The  Early 
New  England  Cotton  Manufacture,  fassim. 

2 There  is  almost  no  reference  to  this  purchase  in  the  later  history  of  the  speculation. 
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height  of  the  business,  shows  how  involved  the  enterprise  had 
become : 


Jackson  to  Knox , Boston , 25  March  1792  [KP]3 

Boston  March  25.  1792 

Dear  Harry: 

Your  favor  of  the  14th  instant  came  to  hand  by  the  post  last  evening. 
The  1,366  2/3ds  dollars  which  I drew  on  Colonel  Walker4  was  to 
make  the  first  payments  to  Mr.  Lucas  and  Mr.  Shaw  agreeably  to  the 
purchases  I have  made  of  them  on  your  account.  The  2,800  dollars  I have 
not  drawn  for,  as  a draft  on  New  York  at  this  moment  is  a very  unpopular 
thing.  I have  therefore  writen  to  Mr.  Flint  to  bring  or  send  me  on  eight 
thousand  dollars  for  the  following  purpose,  viz., 

First  payment  6 townships  2,000 

do  12  do  G.  Dearborn  3,500 

Supplies  Fountain  Laval  by  Colonel  Jones 
and  forward’d  by  order  Colonel  Walker  800 

To  make  first  payment  Mr.  De  Gregoire 
and  expense  of  surveys  the  purchase, 
purchasing  a farm  Fountain  Laval5  1,700 

8,000  dollars 

As  I am  every  moment  call’d  upon  for  monies  on  account  of  purchases 
made,  and  to  be  made,  I ought  to  have  at  least  one  thousand  dollars  all- 
ways in  advance,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  I have  never  had  one  penny 
in  hand  from  the  first  of  this  business,  but  on  the  contrary  I am  this  mo- 
ment in  advance  for  the  concern. 

Besides  the  engagements  mentioned  above  I have  directions  to  pur- 
chase Colonel  Jones  tract  of  7 or  8,000  acres  laying  in  Trenton,  which  he 
will  not  sell  under  3/  lawful  money  per  acre.  Also  four  or  five  farms  in 
No.  8 and  9.  I have  imployd  Major  Trescott  to  make  these  purchases  and 
I expect  every  day  his  draft  for  the  first  stipulation,  which  I engaged  him 
should  be  duely  honourd.6  As  to  a bill  on  New  York  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 

Apparently  it  was  paid  for  (see  H.  Jackson  to  Bingham,  Boston,  4 February  1793, 
in  BP) , but  no  attempt  was  made  to  develop  it  later. 

3 KP,  xxx.  176. 

4 On  Walker,  see  below,  pp.  1 41-143. 

5 On  Fontaine  Leval,  see  below,  Chapter  IV. 

6 On  these  transactions,  see  H.  Jackson  to  L.  Trescott,  Boston,  12  March  1792  (two 
letters),  KP,  xxx.  150. 
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tion,  therefore  I can  have  no  assistance  from  that  mode.  You  will  then 
see  the  necessity  of  some  monies  being  allways  in  my  hands  to  comply  with 
my  engagements. 

The  inclosed  copies  of  papers  and  letters  will  inform  you  the  situation 
of  the  proposed  purchases,  with  the  directions  I have  received  on  that 
head.  I please  myself  that  my  conduct  and  exertion  will  fully  meet  with 
your  approbation.  The  nth  instant  I forward  you  the  copy  of  my  letter  of 
the  9th  to  Mr.  Flint  by  express,7  and  also  my  proposals  to  the  Committee 
of  twenty  one  cents.  You  will  observe  by  the  paper  signed  by  my  competi- 
tor, that  I have  given  him  my  note  of  hand  for  one  thousand  guineas,  pay- 
able in  twelve  months.  This  was  necessary  as  I had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, he  would  bid  twenty  two  cents,  as  he  gave  me  his  honour  he  had 
directions  to  go  to  that  price,  or  higher  if  he  please’d ; this  being  the  case,  I 
advised  with  my  friends,  and  show’d  them  the  letters  I had  received  on 
the  subject,  and  it  was  their  opinion,  I ought  to  make  the  purchase  at  all 
hazards,  and  on  the  best  terms  in  my  power,  that  every  cent  on  a million 
acres  was  ten  thousand  dollars , and  the  thousand  guineas  was  less  than  a 
half  cent,  and  the  field  would  then  be  my  own.  Considering  the  positive 
directions  contained  in  Mr.  Flint’s  letters  of  the  26th  and  28th  February 
and  also  of  the  1 2th  instant  by  the  return  of  the  express,  I concluded  to 
give  the  note,  as  you  will  observe  by  the  paper  signed  by  him  the  17th  in- 
stant. 

Mr.  Flints  letter  of  the  17th  instant  has  given  me  much  pleasure,  and 
I hope  he  will  come  on  here  immediately  agreeably  to  my  letter  to  him  this 
day.  I am  much  gratified  to  learn  that  you  are  not  connected  with  Mr.  D. 
in  any  money  matters  that  may  injure  you.  This  information  gives  me 
infinite  pleasure.  I had  my  fears  and  was  made  unhappy  on  account  of  it. 
On  Saturday  night  I expect  to  hear  from  you  on  the  subject  of  the  canal.8 

Let  me  know  Mrs.  Knox’s  determination  with  respect  to  her  visit  in 
this  quarter  and  the  time  I may  expect  her,  and  every  thing  shall  be  pre- 
pared for  her  reception.  I shall  wish  to  know  the  number  that  will  be  in 
her  family,  that  I may  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  I shall  find  a 
difficulty  in  procuring  bed  and  table  linnin.  It  will  therefore  be  best  that  you 
send  a trunk  of  these  articles  round  by  water.  Everything  else  I can  pro- 
vide for.  You  will  give  me  the  necessary  information  in  season. 

My  love  to  Mrs.  Knox  and  your  family,  my  best  respects  Mrs.  Flucker. 


7 H.  Jackson  to  Duer  or  Flint,  KP,  xxx.  141. 

8 On  the  canal  in  which  Knox  was  interested,  see  below,  pp.  452—462. 
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To  my  great  disappointment  I believe  Doctor  Eustis  will  decline  the 
appointment.  I am  clear  in  it  he  cannot  justify  it  to  himself.9 

Your  affectionate 
H.  Jackson 

General  Knox 

Nor  did  Jackson  stop  with  these  purchases.  Acting  again  on 
Knox’s  instructions,  he  prepared  to  purchase  the  rest  of  Trenton, 
made  inquiries  about  the  possibilities  of  further  acquisitions  on 
the  upper  Penobscot  and  in  the  area  north  of  the  Waldo  Patent, 
and  discussed  with  General  Henry  Dearborn  the  transfer  of 
twelve  townships  between  the  Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec  on 
which  the  General  had  acquired  an  option.  Since  the  Massachu- 
setts Land  Committee  refused  to  sell  more  than  one  township  to 
a customer  in  this  region,  Dearborn  had  been  obliged  to  get  elev- 
en of  his  friends  to  take  up  options  for  him,  thus  getting  secure 
control  of  all  twelve  townships.  Though  none  of  these  tracts  was 
ever  actually  purchased,  it  is  significant  that  the  appetite  of  the 
speculators  for  land  in  Maine  was  still  insatiable.1 

The  speculation  had  thus  far  been  conducted  on  a shoestring. 
If  the  “back  tract”  contract  is  included,  the  promoters  had  bound 
themselves  to  pay  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
to  various  private  individuals  somewhere  between  four  and  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  while  as  yet  something  under  ten 
thousand  dollars  had  been  paid  in.  Having  successfully  obtained 
a near  monopoly  of  the  wild  land  between  the  Penobscot  and  the 
Schoodic,  the  speculators  must  now  pay  for  it.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  was  due  on  the  first  contract  within  sixty  days  after 
the  completion  of  the  survey,  a task  which  the  Land  Committee 
reported  was  almost  accomplished.  Jackson  had  given  his  note  for 

9 Knox  had  offered  Dr.  William  Eustis,  Boston  physician  and  future  Secretary  of 
War,  the  post  of  chief  surgeon  of  the  army  hospital.  See  Knox  to  Eustis,  Philadel- 
phia, 5 March  1792,  KP,  xxx.  133. 

1 For  the  Dearborn  contract,  see  Massachusetts  Archives,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  15.  It 
is  dated  22  March  1792.  The  twelve  associates  were:  Henry  Dearborn  of  Pittston, 
Me.}  John  Dearborn  of  Northampton,  N.  H.}  Joseph  Cilley  of  Nottingham,  N.  H.} 
Jonathan  Clark  of  Epping,  N.  H. ; Thomas  Denny  of  Leicester,  Mass. } Samuel  Flagg 
of  Worcester}  Timothy  Green  of  Worcester}  Jonah  How  of  Shrewsbury,  Mass.} 
Joel  How  of  Worcester;  Jedidiah  and  Stephen  Jewett  of  Pittston,  Me.;  and  John 
Southgate  of  Leicester.  There  are  two  copies  of  this  contract  in  BP. 
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five  thousand  dollars  to  bind  the  “back  tract”  contract,  another 
obligation  which  was  fast  becoming  due.  Payments  on  the  pur- 
chases from  individuals  were  eating  up  whatever  spare  cash  could 
be  scraped  up,  not  to  mention  the  expenses  of  the  French  colony, 
which  will  be  noted  below.  Into  the  middle  of  this  precarious  fi- 
nancial situation  was  now  hurled  a thunderbolt  in  the  form  of 
Duer’s  failure  in  March,  1792,  and  his  eventual  confinement  in 
debtors’  prison.  To  make  matters  worse,  at  the  same  time  the 
government  instituted  a suit  against  Duer  in  connection  with  va- 
rious unbalanced  items  in  his  accounts  while  he  was  a member  of 
the  Treasury  Board.2  Since  Knox’s  financial  position  was  equally 
shaky,  Jackson  began  to  fear  that  the  contracts  would  go  by  de- 
fault. 

There  followed  the  most  tortuous  maneuvering,  as  Duer  at- 
tempted to  extricate  himself  from  the  toils  of  bankruptcy.  His 
share  in  the  Maine  venture  was  the  most  valuable  asset  he  had 
that  was  not  already  attached.  Accordingly,  he  determined  to  try 
every  possible  method  to  cash  in  on  his  holdings.  In  April  rumors 
reached  Knox  of  a new  concern  that  Duer  was  forming  to  handle 
the  Maine  property.  In  anxiety,  the  Secretary  of  War  wrote  to 
Royal  Flint: 


Knox  to  Flinty  Philadelphia , 8 April  1792  [KP]3 


Dear  Sir*  Philadelphia  April  8 1792 

I am  in  debt  to  you  two  letters,  the  first  dated  the  29th  ultimo,  the  last 
the  5th  instant.4  I should  have  replied  to  the  former  immediately  had  I 
not  expected  the  proposals  to  which  you  alluded. 

I beleive  Mr.  Duer  meant  well  to  me  relatively  to  the  eastern  lands, 
and  that  he  intended  to  have  executed  liberally  the  spirit  of  the  agreement 
between  us.  I have  been  expecting  to  hear  from  him  some  mode  by  which 
the  business  was  to  be  pursued. 

I am  sorry  I confess  that  any  method  should  have  been  taken  by  you 
to  form  a new  association  without  his  full  concurrence  and  approba- 
tion. I have  ever  held  you  as  worthy  of  full  confidence  and  I feel  satisfied 


2 For  Duer’s  bankruptcy,  see  Davis,  Essays , I.  278-338. 

3 KP,  xxxi.  30. 

4 KP,  xxxi.  6,  21. 
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that  in  the  steps  you  have  taken  you  have  not  done  any  thing  inconsistent 
with  yourself. 

The  demand  General  Jackson  made  for  the  money  was  indeed  sud- 
den. He  ought  to  have  been  aware  of  the  state  of  things  and  gained  more 
time,  but  perhaps  that  was  impossible. 

I pray  you  to  inform  who  are  the  persons  you  have  admitted  as  associ- 
ates, and  upon  what  terms  they  have  made  the  advances  and  what  are  the 
proportions  they  are  to  hold.  That  they  [ ? ] will  not  militate  with  the  two 
millions  purchased  the  last  year  must  be  clear.  The  six  townships  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  former  purchases  and  they  cannot  and  must  not 
be  seperated  from  it. 

As  candor  is  the  basis  of  friendship  and  of  confidence  I must  pray  you  to 
be  precise  and  particular  in  the  business  of  the  new  concern  which  you  have 
formed.  As  Mr.  Duer  and  myself  were  the  principals  in  that  business,  we 
ought  to  have  been  previously  consulted.  And  it  appears  to  me  to  be  equal- 
ly necessary  that  you  should  also  inform  Mr.  Duer  of  the  particulars.  I 
am  sure  neither  of  us  will  be  wanting  in  liberality.  I hope  you  and  Mr. 
Duer  still  continue  to  have  a good  understanding  with  each  other.  I shall 
not  mention  any  thing  of  your  first  letter,  but  it  appears  necessary  that  he 
should  be  informd  of  the  measures  taken  relatively  to  a new  concern.  A 
generous  man  in  his  situation  requires  the  utmost  attention  of  his  friends. 
I am  desirous  therefore  that  he  should  continue  to  repose  entire  confidence 
in  the  friends. 

Please  to  answer  me  explicitly  these  two  queries: 

1st.  Upon  what  terms  could  a new  association  be  formed  (supposing  Mr. 
D.  and  myself  consenting  thereto)  to  embrace  the  whole  concern  not 
much  less  than  four  millions  of  acres,  the  new  associates  as  a condition  of 
their  being  received  to  make  all  the  advances  required  this  year  as  well  as 
those  to  be  required  annually  hereafter  until  publik  [ ? ] be  sold  whether 
for  the  payments  on  the  new  purchases,  the  payments  on  the  remaining 
quantity  between  Scoodic  and  Penobscot,  the  advances  to  Madam  La  Val 
and  the  payments  to  the  State  on  June  next,  the  whole  amounting  to  a 
sum  not  exceeding  50,000  dollars;  that  is,  for  what  proportion  would 
they  make  the  said  advances? 

2 dly.  How  much  money  or  six  per  cent  stock  would  they  give  Mr.  Duer 
and  myself,  or  either  of  us,  including  the  amount  to  refund  yourself  and 
General  Jackson,  were  we  to  relinquish  all  claim  whatever? 

[Incomplete] 

Apparently  nothing  came  of  this  scheme  of  Duer’s,  for  in  June 
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he  drew  up  a new  agreement  with  Knox  to  buy  out  the  latter — an 
astonishing  move  in  view  of  his  financial  condition.  By  this  new 
arrangement,  Duer  was  to  pay  the  $25,000  soon  to  be  due  to 
Massachusetts,  pay  Knox  $37,500  for  his  rights  in  the  concern, 
and  give  General  Jackson  a mere  $3,750  for  his  pains.5 6  Jackson 
was  puzzled  by  this  turn  of  events ; he  and  his  friend  Knox  had 
got  the  worst  of  the  bargain,  he  was  sure.6  Again,  however,  Duer 
failed  to  pay  anything,  and  by  July  Jackson  was  turning  to  the 
Dutch  agent,  Theophile  Cazenove,7  for  help.  But  this  source 
proved  as  unpromising  as  the  others,  and  Jackson  wrote  Knox 
that  the  situation  was  really  becoming  desperate: 

Jackson  to  Knox>  Bostony  22  July  1 792  [KP] 8 

My  dear  Harry:  Boston  July  22.  1792 

Your  favor  of  the  15th  is  before  me.  Not  a word  from  Duer  or  Flint 
since  I wrote  you,  nor  do  I expect  to  hear  from  them  until  I make  a visit 
to  New  York.  My  situation  is  disagreeable  in  the  extream  and  I cannot 
see  where  it  will  end.  The  Committee  are  so  much  dissatisfied  with  our 
conduct,  that  I every  day  expect  they  will  sue  me  for  my  5,000  dollar  note. 
They  will  never  consent  to  relinquish  the  half  of  the  first  purchase.  I sup- 
pose they  would  have  no  objections  to  our  giving  up  the  first  two  pur- 
chases, and  to  hold  the  last  at  the  twenty  one  cents. 

Mr.  Cazneau  is  here  with  whom  by  appointment  I have  had  a confer- 
ence on  the  subject  of  our  concern;  he  introduced  the  business  with  his 
professions  of  friendship  for  you,  Colonel  Duer,  and  Madame  Laval,  and 
it  was  his  wish  and  desire  to  serve  you  and  lend  a helping  hand  to  extracate 
us  out  of  our  present  embarrasments,  provided  it  could  be  effected  with- 
out too  much  risque,  and  a prospect  of  some  emolument  to  himself.  Much 
was  said  on  the  subject,  as  I placed  the  business  in  several  points  of  view 

5 Knox-Duer  Indenture,  7 June  1 792,  KP,  xxxi.  131. 

6 H.  Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  17  June  1792,  KP,  xxxi.  145. 

7 Cazenove  was  a Dutch  financial  agent  who  had  come  to  the  United  States  in  1790 
as  a protege  of  Pieter  Stadnitski,  a leading  banker  of  Amsterdam.  His  purpose  was  to 
investigate  possible  speculations  in  securities  and  lands  for  his  Dutch  superiors.  See 
P.  D.  Evans,  The  Holland  Land  Company , passim.  See  also  Cazenove  Journal , 1794, 
edited  by  R.  W.  Kelsey,  published  in  Haverford  College  Studies , No.  13,  for  an  ac- 
count of  a journey  Cazenove  took  through  Pennsylvania  in  that  year.  In  many  of  the 
letters  where  reference  is  made  to  him,  the  name  is  spelled  “Cazneau.” 

8 KP,  xxxii.  16. 
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in  which  I supposed  he  might  have  engaged,  but  I soon  found  him  a man 
of  address,  as  he  evaded  every  proposal  I made.  In  the  conversation  it  was 
very  apparent  that  he  was  satisfied  we  were  unable  to  proceed  in  the  con- 
tract for  the  want  of  the  necessary  funds,  and  that  we  must  finally  give  it 
up,  as  it  was  out  of  our  power  to  obtain  them.  It  was  evident  to  me  that 
he  and  others  are  upon  the  watch  to  take  advantage  of  our  situation.  As 
to  his  friendship,  detach’d  from  his  interest,  it  is  my  opinion  it  will  not 
weigh  a feather. 

Mr.  La  Roche  and  Madame  Laval  are  here,  and  are  much  enraged 
and  distressed  on  account  of  their  situation ; they  see  no  prospect  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  to  give  up  the  object  is  death  to  them.  I feel  very  sensibly  on 
their  account  and  they  are  really  to  be  pity’d.  As  it  respects  ourselves  it 
is  of  the  first  consequence  to  promote  and  encourage  that  settlement,  for 
on  that  in  my  opinion  depends  the  present  and  future  importance  and 
emolument  of  all  our  purchases,  and  therefore  every  nerve  ought  to 
be  exerted  without  loss  of  time  to  set  the  wheels  in  motion,  and  all  we 
want  for  this  purpose  is  30,000  dollars,  by  the  strength  of  which  we  make 
a sale  of  300,000  acres  at  half  a crown.  This  will  give  a neat  profit  of  at 
least  122,000  crowns,  besides  which  we  establish  a settlement  that  will 
give  an  immense  value  to  the  remaining  tract,  and  effectually  comply  with 
our  settling  duty.  That  is  certainly  a consideration  of  the  first  magnitude 
to  the  concern,  therefore  it  must  and  ought  to  be  pursued.9 

As  the  million  acres  on  the  Kennebeck  are  so  far  detached  from  any 
part  of  our  other  purchases,  from  that  I think  we  may  raise  what  funds 
we  want  for  present  purposes.  To  put  that  tract  up  for  sale  at  publick  auc- 
tion in  the  market  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  condition’d  on  our  con- 
tract with  the  Committee,  except  the  settling  duty,  which  we  would  take 
upon  ourselves,  as  we  should  have  every  prospect  of  complying  with  the 
terms  of  settlement  on  both  millions  on  the  one  we  should  retain,  and  we 
to  pay  the  first  25,000  dollars,  which  will  be  considered  to  answer  the  first 
payment  on  the  two  millions — in  that  case  those  who  may  make  the  pur- 
chase proposed  will  have  no  payment  to  make  to  the  government  until 
1793  in  June,  which  then  will  be  only  15,000  dollars.  Under  these  con- 
siderations I should  suppose  we  could  sell  that  million  at  fifteen  cents  per 
acre  free  of  any  terms  or  conditions  of  settlement.  That  would  give  us  a 
neat  profit  of  50,000  dollars.  That  sum  would  answer  all  our  purposes, 
and  in  fact  the  purchaser  would  give  an  advance  of  only  two  cents  per 
acre,  as  the  settling  duty  amounts  to  three,  which  he  would  be  entirely  free 
from,  and  likewise  he  will  have  no  payment  to  make  until  1793,  which  in 

9 On  the  French  colony,  see  below,  Chapter  IV. 
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some  measure  will  reduce  the  two  cents  advance.  The  million  proposed 
for  sale  may  be  totally  unconnected  with  others  in  every  point  of  view, 
that  there  cannot  be  any  dificulty  on  that  head,  and  when  the  deeds  are 
made  by  the  government  that  million  can  be  made  out  in  the  name  or 
names  of  the  persons  who  may  buy  it.  If  fifteen  cents  is  too  much,  say 
fourteen,  or  thirteen.  This  last  sum  is  on  the  same  terms  we  bought  as 
the  difference  is  only  three  cents,  which  is  exactly  the  settling  duty,  and 
that  we  comply  with. 

If  we  cannot  do  any  better,  sell  that  million  for  ten  cents  on  the  same 
terms  we  bought  it,  the  person  to  advance  30,000  dollars — half  of  which 
to  be  considered  on  our  account  and  loan’d  to  us  for  a certain  term  of  time. 
The  other  half  would  operate  as  the  proportion  of  their  first  payment.  I 
am  satisfied  that  something  of  that  kind  may  be  done  which  will  put  the 
business  in  a train  of  operation  and  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  It  may 
certainly  be  made  a good  speculation,  by  which  you  and  myself  ought  to 
make  something  that  will  compensate  us  for  our  trouble  and  make  us  smile 
on  the  world  ever  after — only  let  me  have  the  funds — I will  do  all  the 
rest,  you  and  every  body  may  keep  your  names  out  of  sight.  I will  give 
five  years  of  my  life  to  the  completion  of  this  object.  I have  health,  strength, 
and  knowledge  of  the  thing  sufficient  to  pursue  it,  and  no  exertion  of  mine 
shall  be  wanting  to  render  the  business  of  importance  to  the  concern. 

I have  written  Duer  and  Flint  without  any  effect  sometime  past.  I have 
therefore  given  up  writing  to  either  of  them.  They  know  my  situation  and 
I am  willing  to  believe  they  would  give  me  relief  if  in  their  power. 

General  Cobb  is  with  Captain  Hills  and  will  stay  with  him  in  the  whole 
of  that  business.1  The  new  bank2  will  go  on  with  spirit.  You  will  observe 
the  directors  in  yesterday’s  papers. 

I very  much  dislike  a grey  or  white  horse — a bright  bay  is  the  colour  most 
agreeable  to  me.  I am  in  no  hurry,  therefore  wish  it  may  be  a bay. 

Your  affectionate 
H.  Jackson 


Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  29  July  1792  [KP] 3 


My  good  Friend:  Boston  July  29.  1 792 

Yours  of  the  23d  I have  received.  Colonel  Duer  must  be  a strange  man 


1 “That  business”  was  the  survey  of  the  canal.  See  below,  pp.  452-462. 

2 The  “new  bank”  was  the  Union  Bank.  See  O.  and  M.  F.  Handlin,  Commonwealth: 
Massachusetts , 1774—1861 , 122— 123. 

3 KP,  xxxii.  30. 
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indeed  not  to  have  writen  you  of  his  situation  and  prospects.  He  certainly 
saw  the  necessity  of  it,  or  why  did  he  inform  me  he  intended  it  that  very 
post. 

The  first  and  second  purchases  are  of  importance,  and  we  must  not 
from  any  cause  let  them  slip  thro’  our  hands,  unless  we  can  obtain  a satis- 
factory compensation.  But  Harry  the  last  purchase  is  a damnable  one  and 
big  with  every  disagreeable  circumstance  of  which  we  shall  not,  nor  can- 
not get  clear  of  on  such  easy  terms  as  you  imagine,  for  I assure  you  the 
Committee  are  much  dissatisfied  and  are  determined  to  hold  me  strictly 
to  every  point  and  condition  of  the  agreement.  This  being  the  case  my  sit- 
uation is  a very  disagreeable  one.  For  you  must  remember  they  have  my 
note  of  hand  for  5,000  dollars  payable  on  demand  with  my  bond  for  10,- 
000  dollars  more.  And  Tudor  has  my  note  payable  next  February  for 
4,500  dollars,  of  which  he  will  never  relinquish  one  farthing.  From  this 
state  of  facts  you  will  judge  of  my  anxiety  and  embarrassments. 

Mr.  Cazneau  left  this  for  New  York  yesterday.  I believe  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  take  the  advantage  of  our  want  of  ability  and  endeavour  to  get 
the  whole  of  that  first  purchase  into  his  own  hands  without  a proper  and 
ample  consideration,  therefore  be  on  the  look  out. 

Mr.  De  Gregoire  has  disappeared  ever  since  I tender’d  him  the  money, 
but  I have  taken  every  measure  of  the  law  to  bring  him  to  a compliance 
with  the  terms  of  his  agreement.  I have  sent  Mr.  Bruce  down  to  Mount 
Desert  to  make  an  attachment  of  the  property  for  fear  he  may  be  rogue 
eru?  to  convey  it  under  cover  to  some  other  person.  On  Friday  a deed  was 
put  into  my  hand  as  from  him,  which  he  was  willing  to  sign,  but  that  I 
refused  to  accept.  I accordingly  prepared  another  which  he  has  under 
consideration.  I am  to  have  his  answer  tomorrow.  I think  he  will  comply 
with  it,  as  he  cannot  help  himself.  This  business  must  be  brought  to  a close 
before  I can  set  out  for  New  York;  it  is  the  only  thing  that  has  detain’d 
me  the  week  past.  I know  he  wants  my  money,  which  I have  ready  to  pay 
the  moment  the  papers  are  executed.  From  this  circumstance  I expect  to 
finish  with  him  in  a day  or  two,  which  if  I am  able  to  effect,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  set  out  in  the  stage,  tomorrow  week,  that  is  Monday  the  6th 
August,  therefore  you  will  not  write  me  after  you  receive  this.  My  receipts 
of  expenditures  etc.,  I shall  bring  on  with  me. 

Isaac  Winslow  has  writen  to  his  brother  Samuel  on  the  subject  of  your 
offer,  but  he  has  not  heard  from  him.  Oliver  Smiths  deed  is  sent  to  Lincoln 
and  Hancock  to  be  recorded,  but  I have  not  yet  made  a new  one.4  I hope 

4 These  details  refer  to  some  of  Knox’s  business  affairs  in  connection  with  the  Waldo 
Patent. 
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you  will  be  able  to  meet  me  in  New  York,  as  it  will  be  exceedingly  disa- 
greeable in  this  warm  season  to  visit  Philadelphia,  indeed  it  will  be  death  to 
me. 

James,  your  coachman,  is  a drunken  fellow.  Yesterday  Mrs.  Knox  dis- 
miss’d him.  I hope  to  be  able  to  procure  her  another,  but  they  are  very 
diiicult  to  procure,  such  a one  as  will  fully  answer  her  purpose.  They  will 
write  today.  They  are  all  well. 

Your  affectionate 
H.  Jackson 

General  Knox 

The  more  agent  Jackson  thought  about  it,  the  more  convinced 
he  became  that  Duer  must  be  bought  out.  Unless  he  took  his  name 
and  management  out  of  the  concern,  he  would  damn  the  most  fa- 
vorable prospects.5  Late  in  July  Royal  Flint  had  promised  Jack- 
son  money  by  the  middle  of  August,  but  when  that  date  arrived, 
Jackson  was  still  empty-handed.6  Jackson  was  finally  prompted 
to  journey  to  New  York  City — “Hell  at  this  season  of  the  year,” 
he  wrote — only  to  find  as  much  confusion  as  ever,  Duer  without 
funds,  rumors  of  Cazenove’s  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation,  frantic  plans  to  rewrite  the  contract  with  the  French 
settlers  so  as  to  bail  out  all  those  involved  in  the  sorry  business.7 
Jackson  returned  to  Boston  with  as  gloomy  a view  of  the  future 
as  he  had  had  when  he  left. 

Early  in  September  Knox  decided  to  try  his  hand  again  and 
began  negotiations  with  a New  York  capitalist  named  William 
Green8  to  see  if  he  might  possibly  be  the  angel  who  could  rescue 
all  concerned  from  their  trouble: 

5 H.  Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  5 August  1792,  KP,  xxxii.  38. 

6 Flint  to  H.  Jackson,  New  York,  31  July  1792,  KP,  xxxii.  31. 

7 H.  Jackson  to  Knox,  New  York,  12,  13,  and  15  August  1792,  KP,  xxxii.  47,  49, 
50- 

8 I have  not  been  able  to  discover  much  about  William  Green.  Apparently  he  was 
either  an  Englishman  or  an  American  who  had  spent  much  time  in  England.  He  had 
engaged  in  commercial  enterprises  in  Calcutta  and  had  become  involved  in  a lengthy 
law  suit  when  the  English  house  to  which  he  had  consigned  his  property  failed.  The 
only  specific  information  on  Green  which  I have  found  is  in  a memorandum  which 
Knox  wrote  about  him  which  is  in  the  volume  of  Knox  Papers  in  the  Chamberlain 
Collection  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  This  memorandum  is  dated  25  October  1 792. 
A mention  of  Rhode  Island  in  this  memorandum  suggests  a possible  connection  with 
the  Rhode  Island  Greenes,  but  the  names  are  spelled  differently. 
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Knox  to  William  Green , Philadelphia,  12  September  1792  [KP]9 

Dear  Sir*  Philadelphia  12  September  1792 

Mr.  J.  Jarvis1  arrived  here  the  last  evening,  and  departed  in  the  mail 
stage  this  morning  so  that  I had  not  time  to  write  by  him.  From  your  letter 
of  the  5th  instant  and  from  his  communications,  I shall  place  entire  re- 
liance on  your  furnishing  in  due  season  the  sum  of  20,000  dollars  and  also 
upon  the  further  sum  of  5,000  dollars  to  complete  the  payment  which  will 
become  due  in  sixty  days  after  the  survey  shall  be  notified;  and  upon  the 
punctuality  of  which,  the  validity  of  the  agreement  with  the  State  will  most 
materially  depend.  General  Jackson  on  the  2d  instant  informed  me  that 
the  notification  of  the  survey’s  being  completed  might  be  expected  by  the 
every  post.  I shall  also  depend  upon  your  exertions  for  the  reimbursement 
to  me  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  for  the  further  payments  in  January 
and  February  next  of  about  9 and  not  exceeding  10,000  dollars,  one  half 
of  which  will  be  due  the  State  for  the  six  sea  coast  townships,  and  the  other 
half  for  Goldsborough,  No.  7,  and  little  Machias.2  When  I take  the  lib- 
erty of  saying  I shall  depend  upon  your  exertions  to  produce  the  last  men- 
tioned sums,  I meant  it  in  the  qualified  sense  until  you  shall  inform  me 
that  you  declare  so  to  do,  and  that  you  will  hold  only  the  proportion  which 
the  25,000  dollars  may  bear  to  the  39,  or  40,000  dollars. 

But  when  I reflect  on  the  advantages  you  would  experience,  both  as  to 
the  present  modifications  of  the  property,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  proffits, 
by  holding  it  in  equal  proportions  with  myself,  I trust  you  will  strain  every 
nerve  to  embrace  the  whole  object,  and  thereby  prevent  the  evil  of  our 
being  embarrassed  with  a number  of  different  wills. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  however  that  the  sale  from  Mr.  Duer  is  not  com- 
pleted, and  that  it  may  be  even  considerably  procrastinated,  by  his  hopes 
of  obtaining  better  terms.  I shall  write  him  this  week,  and  endevor  to  bring 
him  to  a decision.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  but  candid  in  me  to  declare 
that  my  hopes  are  not  sanguine  as  to  any  speedy  result,  although  from  the 
reasons  he  stated  to  me,  I firmly  believe  he  will  ultimately  find  it  most  for 
his  interest  to  sell  his  right  to  me  for  a valuable  consideration. 

I think  from  the  unreserved  manner  in  which  you  and  I conversed, 
and  from  Mr.  Jarvis’s  opinion  thereon  that  we  understand  each  other  per- 


9 KP,  xxxii.  80. 

1 James  Jarvis  was  a prominent  New  York  speculator  of  the  period  and  a close 
associate  of  Duer’s.  See  Davis,  Essays , i.  fassim. 

2 “Little  Machias”  refers  to  the  purchase  from  John  Lucas  in  the  present  town  of 
Jonesborough. 
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fectly  well;  yet  as  it  possibly  may  be  otherwise,  in  order  to  prevent  mis- 
takes I beg  leave  to  repeat  the  substance  of  what  I judge  to  have  been  our 
conversations. 

First.  To  purchase  out  Mr.  D.  in  such  terms  as  should  be  agreed  upon. 

2 dly.  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Flint  have  an  obligation  for  the  residuary  prof- 
fits  each  of  100,000  acres,  which  probably  they  may  not  be  inclined  to  sell, 
but  if  otherwise,  to  purchase  them  out  also  if  it  shall  be  judged  proper. 

ydly.  The  two  foregoing  objects  being  arranged  the  property  to  be  held 
in  equal  parts,  between  you  and  myself.  On  condition  that  you  make  all 
the  future  payments,  as  well  for  the  sums  before  mentioned  of  39,  or 
40,000  dollars,  as  all  the  remaining  installments  of  sums,  either  to  the 
State,  to  individuals,  or  to  Mr.  D.  And  also  for  any  sums  we  shall  ultimate- 
ly be  obliged  to  pay,  to  the  State,  or  to  Mr.  Tudor,  for  the  non  performance 
of  the  last  contract  for  back  lands.  The  utmost  amount  of  this  last  men- 
tioned object  cannot  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars,  but  it  may  eventually 
be  evaded,  or  compromised  in  a much  less  sum. 

4 th.  If  Mr.  D.  should  procrastinate  his  decision  until  the  agreement  shall 
be  in  danger  of  being  lost,  would  you  make  the  half,  or  the  whole  of  the 
advances  (as  the  case  may  require)  first  contemplated,  not  exceeding  the 
39,  or  40,000  dollars,  on  the  best  terms  we  can  make  with  Mr.  D.?  The 
object  of  this  question  is  to  secure  the  purchase  at  all  events — and  depend- 
ing always  on  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  D.  which  we  can  make  it  his  in- 
terest to  accept. 

Your  mature  consideration  and  favorable  answer  to  this  letter  would 
render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  endevor  to  find  any  more  partners  in  the 
concern. 

I have  not  seen  Mr.  B.,3  nor  communicated  with  him  since  my  return. 
Before  my  arrival  he  was  obliged  to  leave  town,  nor  have  I mentioned  the 
prospects  to  any  person  whatever.  I believe  it  would  be  for  our  mutual 
interest  to  keep  the  transaction  entirely  to  ourselves  for  the  present,  there- 
fore to  prevent  surmises  I do  not  frank  this  letter. 

I am  dear  sir  etc. 

William  Green 

Green  appeared  favorably  inclined  to  Knox’s  proposals: 


3 Presumably  William  Bingham.  J.  S.  Davis,  Essays , I.  325,  believes  it  “probable” 
that  Green  was  acting  for  Bingham.  I have  found  no  evidence  to  support  this. 
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William  Green  to  Knox , New  York,  26  September  1 792  [KP]4 

New  York  26  September  1792 

Dear  Sir: 

I wrote  you  a few  lines  yesterday  evening  referring  to  mine  of  to  day, 
and  now  reassume  the  details  of  the  pending  business.  I did  not  before 
mention  the  reimbursement  to  you  of  five  thousand  dollars,  expecting  to 
have  seen  you  here  so  very  soon.  I have  however  now  to  add  that  I will 
accept  your  bill  to  that  amount  drawn  any  time  after  the  1st.  of  next  May 
at  60  days  sight  payable  as  the  rest  are  in  London.  So  far  I trust  that  mat- 
ter is  duly  arranged. 

With  respect  to  the  loss  on  the  back  lands  provided  it  be  remote  and 
eventual,  and  I have  seen  no  data  as  yet  upon  that  head,  and  provided  it 
does  not  exceed  the  sum  you  have  mentioned  of  from  5,000  to  10,000 
dollars,  it  does  not  strike  me  as  an  object  of  any  present  very  material 
difficulty. 

One  part  of  your  remark  on  my  third  answer  to  your  proposition  re- 
specting my  giving  a credit  to  draw,  I do  not  so  well  understand.  When 
a merchant  gives  a credit  to  draw,  it  is  sufficient,  so  that  if  any  note  is  ever 
required  to  give  security  with  his  credit,  the  thing  is  unknown.  If  you  en- 
quire into  the  practice  of  men  of  business  you  will  find  me  right  and  there- 
fore I deem  this  explanation  all  that  is  necessary  to  add  to  place  that  point 
in  a just  view. 

When  I proposed  the  acquiescence  in  certain  facilities  it  was  with  this 
view,  I have  it  in  idea  to  negociate  a loan  upon  the  lands  in  London  and 
to  give  stock  of  the  U.S.  or  bank  stock  as  security  jor  the  regular  payment  oj 
the  interest.  I do  not  therefore  wish  to  put  that  plan  beyond  my  reach,  nei- 
ther is  it  agreeable  or  proper  that  I take  off  from  the  general  currency  of 
my  circulation  as  a merchant.  The  people,  either  of  Holland  or  England, 
do  not  like  to  lend  money  without  deriving  from  it  a productive  income, 
and  it  would  be  found  extremely  difficult  to  put  this  matter  into  agreeable 
movement  without  an  impetus  derived  from  other  property. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  a price  for  the  land  at  this  day  but  the  sale  ought 
not  to  be  made  at  less,  all  things  considered,  than  Macomb’s  or  Morris’s;5 
but  it  must  be  governed  by  relative  circumstances,  and  unless  you  can 

4 KP,  xxxii.  104. 

5 Both  Alexander  Macomb  and  Robert  Morris  had  attempted  to  sell  their  lands  in 
Europe.  Morris  had  already  succeeded  in  selling  a tract  to  Sir  William  Pulteney  and 
associates,  but  William  Constable,  acting  for  Macomb,  was  not  to  close  his  agree- 
ments with  certain  French  noblemen  until  later  in  1792.  See  A.  M.  Sakolski,  Great 
American  Land,  Bubble , 74,  87. 
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have  perfect  confidence  in  the  honor,  talents,  and  industry  of  the  agent, 
as  well  as  in  the  power  of  all  his  resources,  this  negociation  had  better  be 
now  suffered  to  expire  a natural  death. 

I have  yesterday  given  my  opinion  respecting  a co-associate,  to  manage 
this  business  with  me  in  Europe ; from  that  opinion  I cannot  recede. 

I must  repeat  again  my  idea  that  the  postponement  of  the  second  pay- 
ment is  within  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  it  is  certainly  desireable  be- 
cause money  resources  will  be  wanting  to  accelerate  and  effect  an  early 
and  advantageous  settlement. 

What  I understood  Madam  Lavel  was  to  effect  was  this,  that  the  six 
per  cent  stock  should  not  be  demanded,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  settlement, 
and  also  that  bonds  for  60,000  dollars  to  be  given  by  persons  approved  by 
the  State  should  be  dispensed  with.  This  is  what  my  letter  meant  by  the 
term  collateral  security.  The  bonds  to  be  given  by  us  for  the  remainder  of 
the  real  purchase  money,  exclusive  of  the  first  payments,  I conceive  to  be 
direct  not  collateral  obligations. 

I also  understand  that  joint  engagements  shall  be  entered  into  for  the 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  D.,  and  that  I am  to  agree  to  make  the  payments  to 
him,  to  which  I do  not  object  provided  the  payments  are  at  reasonable 
periods. 

I do  however  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  D.  as  to 
the  business;  his  name  will  totally  poison  all  sort  of  negociation  in  Europe 
as  well  as  here.  It  is  at  present  between  you  and  him  a joint  and  indeed 
legally  a partnership  concern,  and  you  cannot  be  separated  but  by  his  con- 
sent. As  to  the  language  which  he  may  employ  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  his  12,500  or  20,000  dollars,  as  his  proportion,  admitting  he  ef- 
fects it,  he  will  never  do  any  thing  more,  and  we  shall  then  be  under  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  future  payments  for  his  amount  or  of  forfeit- 
ing our  advances.  You  cannot  see  this  truth  too  plainly  nor  feel  it  too 
forcibly.  It  is  pregnant  with  risk  and  danger  to  the  person  making  the 
advances,  because  he  may  not  only  lose  his  profits,  but  his  capital  also.  And 
in  this  respect,  possibly,  I might  be  a material  sufferer.  It  is  therefore  on 
this  ground  particularly  that  I imagined  your  presence  necessary  here 
very  soon.  The  negociation  with  him  is  the  key  stone  of  the  arch,  and 
should  be  at  once  brought  to  a close. 

You  can  however  ascertain  without  my  coming  to  Philadelphia  whether 
this  business  between  you  and  Mr.  D.  is  legally  divisible  and  separable  into 
two  parts,  so  far  as  respects  the  contract  with  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
I do  not  think  in  law  that  you  are  mutually  bound,  and  reciprocally  re- 
sponsible for  each  other. 
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But  perhaps  if  no  other  expedient  be  devised,  Colonel  D.  and  yourself 
may  jointly  assign  the  property  to  me  in  trust,  the  form  and  conditions  of 
which  might  be  hereafter  devised.  Yet  this  strikes  me  too  as  a desperate 
resort.  But  if  the  parts  and  connection  be  deemed  legally  divisible,  I have 
no  objection  to  acquiesce  in  the  jourth  'pro-position . Here  my  injunction  of 
secrecy  prevents  my  consulting  counsel,  and  indeed  so  many  of  them  are 
connected  with  his  numberless  suits,  that  it  would  not  be  very  prudent  to 
lay  the  case  at  present  before  them. 

I do  now  believe  that  I have  discusd  all  the  propositions  in  your  several 
letters  and  that  we  are  near  being  at  par  as  to  the  means  to  be  put  into 
action.  You  can  therefore  have  the  substance  of  my  letters  put  into  the 
form  of  a conditional  agreement  immediately  and  send  it  on  here  to  me 
as  soon  as  possible  as  it  is  not  convenient  to  me  at  present  to  leave  this  city, 
as  the  scene  of  negociation  ultimately  must  be  here  with  Duer,  and  as  you 
will  be  so  soon  here  as  the  io  insuing  and  it  appears  at  present  that  that 
circumstance  is  the  only  material  one  attended  with  any  difficulty.  I con- 
gratulate you  most  cordially  on  the  addition  to  your  family  and  am  happy 
that  Mrs.  Knox  is  so  well.  On  the  14  I had  the  addition  of  a son  to  my 
stock. 

I am  very  desirous  to  have  this  matter  absolutely  decided  without  delay 
as  two  or  three  propositions  ultimately  advantageous  have  been  opened 
to  employ  my  funds.  I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  copy  of  my  letter 
of  the  1 8 ; I have  none  of  this  as  of  any  other  that  I have  written  to  you, 
but  I can  obtain  them  hereafter. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully 

Dear  sir,  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant 
William  Green 

After  a tentative  understanding  had  been  reached,  the  two  ap- 
proached Duer  and  succeeded  on  21  October  in  drawing  up  a 
thirty-day  agreement  to  buy  out  the  bankrupt  partner.  Duer  was 
to  get  $ 50,000  for  his  rights  in  the  enterprise  and  be  reimbursed 
for  whatever  monies  he  had  advanced  in  the  cause  of  the  concern. 
Knox,  Green,  and  the  firm  of  Shaw  and  Randall  were  to  give 
bonds  as  security  for  payment.6  This  apparently  successful  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  was  voided,  however,  when  a dispute  arose 
over  the  bonds.  Since  Green  was  off  for  Europe  in  the  near  fu- 
ture and  since  he  had  little  real  property  in  this  country,  Knox 

6 Green-Knox  agreement  with  Duer,  New  York,  21  October  1792,  KP,  xxxn.  144. 
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was  afraid  that  “by  some  fatal  accident”  he  might  have  to  pay  the 
bonds.7  Nor  was  Duer  himself  any  better  satisfied.  He  flatly  re- 
fused to  go  ahead  with  the  transaction  unless  better  security  could 
be  offered.8  As  the  end  of  the  year  approached,  the  future  of  the 
speculation  looked  as  black  as  ever.  Back  in  Boston  Jackson  was 
still  pleading  for  money  j Duer  now  refused  to  budge ; and  Knox 
was  desperately  looking  for  some  one  with  capital.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  William  Bingham  of  Philadelphia  entered  the  picture 
to  change  the  whole  character  and  future  prospects  of  the  specu- 
lation. 


7 Knox  to  Duer,  Philadelphia,  29  October  1792,  KP,  xxxii.  160. 

8 Duer  to  Green,  New  York,  30  October  1792,  KP,  xxxii.  162. 
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Bingham  Takes  Command 

WILLIAM  Bingham,  the  man  who  was  to  take  over  the 
Maine  speculation,  had  already  made  a name  for  him- 
self as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  business  in  the  new 
nation.  Born  in  1752  of  a prosperous  middle-class  Philadelphia 
family,  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1768  and  immediately  went  into  business.  In  the  early  lyjo’s 
he  visited  Europe,  where  he  made  valuable  commercial  connec- 
tions and  gained  a good  deal  of  experience  in  international  trade 
and  finance.  On  his  return  to  Philadelphia  he  associated  himself 
with  some  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  city  and  founded  a 
promising  mercantile  concern.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
the  Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence  picked  Bingham  as 
their  agent  to  purchase  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  French  West 
Indies.  Accordingly,  he  left  America  in  1776  for  Martinique, 
where  he  spent  the  next  four  years  procuring  supplies,  fitting  out 
privateersmen,  and,  on  the  side,  carrying  on  a very  lucrative  busi- 
ness of  his  own.  When  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  he  was  al- 
ready a wealthy  man.  Almost  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  he  married  Ann  Willing,  daughter  of  the  wealthy 
Philadelphia  banker  Thomas  Willing,  and  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  socially  accomplished  women  of  her  day.  The  two  made 
a handsome  couple  and  at  once  began  to  dominate  society  in  their 
native  city.  From  1783  to  1786  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bingham  travelled 
in  Europe  with  a magnificent  equipage  and  were  feted  at  many 
brilliant  parties  and  dinners  in  London  and  Paris.  While  in  Eu- 
rope, Bingham  published  a pamphlet  entitled  A Letter  from  an 
American . . .to  a Member  of  Parliament  in  reply  to  the  position  tak- 
en by  Lord  Sheffield  that  the  trade  of  the  United  States  should  be 
of  no  concern  to  the  British.  A friend  of  Lord  Shelburne,  later 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  of  many  other  prominent  Eng- 
lishmen, Bingham  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1786  with 
many  valuable  commercial,  as  well  as  social,  contacts. 

Once  back  in  Philadelphia,  the  Binghams  set  up  housekeeping 
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on  a sumptuous  scale,  and  when  the  national  capital  was  moved 
to  that  city,  set  the  tone  for  society  in  the  “Republican  Court.” 
Nor  did  Bingham  shirk  his  business  concerns.  In  1782  he  had 
joined  with  Samuel  Inglis,  a member  of  the  house  of  Willing, 
Morris,  and  Company,  and  Robert  Gilmor,  a young  merchant  of 
Baltimore,  to  establish  a very  successful  mercantile  firm.  Dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years,  ships  belonging  to  this  concern  ranged  the 
seven  seas,  engaging  in  trade  with  Europe,  the  Mediterranean, 
South  America,  and  the  Far  East.  Bingham  was  also  active  in 
banking  circles.  He  subscribed  generously  to  the  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America  and  served  as  a director  during  its  early 
years;  ten  years  later  he  invested  heavily  in  the  first  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  Despite  his  commercial  and  social  activities,  he 
found  time  to  engage  in  politics  as  well.  After  his  return  from 
England,  he  served  as  a member  of  the  dying  Congress  of  the 
Confederation;  in  1790  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature  and  soon  became  its  speaker;  and  in  1795 
he  was  to  be  chosen  a member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Rich, 
socially  prominent,  widely  experienced  in  commerce  and  finance 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  William  Bingham  was  the  man  to  make 
the  Maine  speculation  prosper  if  anyone  could.1 

Just  when  Bingham  became  interested  in  the  Maine  venture  is 
difficult  to  determine.  His  connections  in  Philadelphia  must  have 
made  him  fully  conversant  with  the  land  speculations  of  the  day, 
certainly  those  of  Robert  Morris.  He  had  made  extensive  pur- 
chases of  land  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  before  embarking 
on  the  Maine  speculation  and  presumably  had  gained  a good 
deal  of  experience  from  these  transactions.  The  conclusion  seems 
unavoidable  that  it  was  General  Knox,  a frequent  visitor  at  the 
Bingham  home,  who  approached  him  directly  with  an  offer.  As 
early  as  the  latter  part  of  July,  1 792,  Knox  was  asking  for  an  in- 
terview to  discuss  “the  subject  I mentioned  to  you  yesterday,” 
which  may  well  have  meant  the  Maine  lands.2  There  is  a possi- 

1 On  Bingham  see  the  three  articles  by  M.  L.  Brown,  “William  Bingham,  Agent  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  Martinique,”  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bingham  of  Phil- 
adelphia,” and  “William  Bingham,  Eighteenth  Century  Magnate,”  Pennsylvania 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biografhy , LXI.  1—34,  286-324,  387—434. 

2 Knox  to  Bingham,  Philadelphia,  29  July  1792,  KP,  xxxii.  29. 
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bility  that  William  Green  was  acting  as  a front  for  Bingham  in 
the  former’s  negotiations  with  Knox  in  September  and  October, 
though  the  evidence  would  seem  to  point  the  other  way.3  In  any 
event,  late  in  November,  after  the  agreement  with  William 
Green  had  fallen  through,  Knox  wrote  to  Duer  in  strictest  con- 
fidence that  he  believed  Bingham,  together  with  some  associates 
of  his,  would  take  over  the  speculation  and  give  Duer  satisfactory 
security  for  the  purchase  of  his  share  in  the  enterprise.4  The  Sec- 
retary of  War  considered  the  agreement  made  with  Duer  in  Oc- 
tober still  binding  and  hoped  simply  to  substitute  Bingham’s 
name  for  that  of  Green.5  On  30  November  he  wrote  Duer  that 
the  job  was  done  and  that  Bingham  was  ready  to  come  forward. 
Would  Bingham’s  personal  bonds  be  satisfactory  security,  Knox 
wished  to  know.6  At  this  point  Duer  began  to  be  difficult.  He 
wrote  Knox: 

Duer  to  Knoxy  New  York , 2 December  1792  [KP]7 

...  . „ . . New  York  December  2d.  1702 

My  dear  Friend:  /7 

I received  your  letter  of  the  30th  at  two  o’clock  this  day.  I informed 

you  previous  to  entering  into  the  agreement  that  I could  not  give  longer 

than  thirty  days  for  its  termination — this  was  on  the  20th  of  October  last. 

My  reason  was  as  I explained  to  you  that  I had  committed  myself  after 

that  period  to  make  another  proposal.  You  know  the  quarter  I allude  to. 

At  five  o’clock  yesterday  Mr.  Le  Roy8  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Casenove  waited 

on  me  to  claim  the  performance  of  my  promise  (the  30  days  having  long 

since  expired),  informing  me  at  the  same  time  that  if  I did  not  decide 

on  making  a proposal  before  one  o’clock  this  day,  they  should  conceive 

themselves  at  liberty  to  treat  else  where.  Under  these  circumstances  a re- 

3 See  J.  S.  Davis,  Essays , I.  325.  There  are  no  letters  to  or  from  Green  in  BP.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  unlikely  that  there  would  have  been  trouble  about  the  bonds  Green 
offered,  had  Bingham  been  behind  the  negotiation.  See  above,  pp.  77—78. 

4 Knox  to  Duer,  Philadelphia,  22  November  1792,  KP,  xxxm.  25. 

5 Knox  to  Duer,  Philadelphia,  28  November  1792,  KP,  xxxm.  29. 

6 Knox  to  Duer,  Philadelphia,  30  November  1792,  KP,  xxxm.  30. 

7 KP,  xxxm.  31. 

8 Herman  Le  Roy  was  a partner  in  the  commercial  and  banking  house  of  Le  Roy  and 
Bayard,  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  its  kind  in  New  York  City.  This  firm  acted 
as  banker  for  the  Holland  Land  Company  in  America  and  was  also  closely  connected 
with  the  Barings.  See  “Talleyrand  in  America,”  AHA  Refort , 1941,  II.  97,  note  50. 
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gard  to  my  solemn  promise  as  well  [as]  the  principle  of  self  preservation 
constrained  me  to  give  to  Mr.  Cazenove  the  offer  of  the  purchase  for 
seven  days.  I cannot  therefore  at  present  enter  into  any  other  negotiation. 

7 o’clock.  I have  this  moment  received  from  Colonel  Walker  your  let- 
ter in  answer  to  mine  of  the  25th  instant.  I wish  it  had  come  before,  though 
I do  not  consider  your  claim  on  me  after  thirty  days  from  the  20th  Oc- 
tober last  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  you  do;  if  I had  received  that  letter, 
and  that  of  the  30th  sooner,  I would  have  endeavored  if  possible  to  gain 
more  time  with  Mr.  Le  Roy. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Bingham  he  is  certainly  solid  but  I have  often  told 
you  that  the  bonds  of  no  single  person,  for  the  periods  mentioned,  would 
answer  my  purpose,  and  at  the  time  of  our  entering  into  the  agreement, 
I mentioned  that  bonds,  or  notes  should  be  at  my  option.  I mention  only 
these  circumstances  at  present  that  you  may  bear  them  in  mind,  whenever 
I may  be  at  liberty  to  open  another  negotiation.  Of  this  I will  acquaint  you 
in  the  course  of  ten  days. 

You  are  sensible,  my  dear  friend,  that  my  situation  is  still  more  critical 
than  your  own.  My  last  resource  for  relief  is  in  the  issue  of  this  business.  I 
cannot  therefore  place  myself  in  any  situation  where  I may  lose  the  bene- 
fit of  a certain  offer.  T _ . . 

1 am  very  affectionately, 

Yours  Wm.  Duer 

New  York,  December  2d.  1792 

And  a week  later,  although  the  expected  offer  from  Cazenove 
had  not  materialized,  Duer  wrote  that  he  still  hoped  to  close  with 
the  Dutchman : 

Duer  to  Knox , New  York , 8 December  1792  [KP] 9 

New  York  8 December  1792 

I have  received  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  and  am  really  surprised  how 
your  impressions  of  the  limitation  of  thirty  days  for  the  termination  of 
my  offer  to  you,  can  be  different  from  what  I have  represented.  I re- 
peated it  frequently  in  the  course  of  our  conferences,  and  the  last  time  in 
presence  of  Mr.  Flint,  when  you  informed  me  that  the  affair  would  be 
closed  in  the  afternoon.  Accordingly  you  sent  me  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  the  name  of  Mr.  Greene  as  one  of  the  principals.  The  next  day  you 
and  Mr.  Greene  sent  me  the  letter  of  the  21st  of  October  last,  in  which 
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you  definitely  accept  my  offer  and  say  that  the  necessary  papers  shall  be 
immediately  drawn  up.  However  it  is  not  my  wish  or  disposition  to  enter 
into  any  discussions  which  may  lead  to  a difference  betwixt  myself  and 
friend. 

When  I made  you  the  offer  of  the  pre-emption  of  my  right  in  the  east- 
ern lands,  it  was  with  reluctance  because  I foresaw  that  it  might  in  its 
consequences  debar  me  of  a more  advantageous  offer.  Having,  however, 
made  you  the  promise  of  an  offer,  I esteemed  it  incumbent  on  me  in  an 
honorable  point  of  view  to  do  as  I did.  This  not  being  carried  into  effect 
by  you  and  Mr.  Greene,  the  agreement  betwixt  you  and  myself  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Harrison  remains  till  the  1st  of  March  next  in  full  legal  effect.1 
I say  legal  ejfecty  because  it  is  not  my  disposition  to  avail  myself  of  it,  unless 
it  should  be  necessary  to  effect  the  sale  of  the  interest  I hold.  I am  no  ways 
disposed,  my  dear  friend,  to  derive  a profit  at  your  expence  from  the  bar- 
gain; but  at  the  same  [time]  I must  express  the  fullest  confidence  that 
you  on  your  part  will  facilitate  every  thing  which  may  tend  to  my  relief 
in  the  negotiation  of  my  interest. 

I am  led  into  these  reflections  by  a suggestion  of  Mr.  Le  Roy  that  Mr. 
Casenove  does  not  appear  inclined  to  treat  for  a part  of  the  interest;  but 
would  be  disposed  to  purchase  the  whole.  I have  no  doubt  each  of  us  can 
derive  for  ourselves  60,000  dollars  in  the  sale  of  the  two  millions,  making 
some  reservation  as  an  offer  to  Madam  Delaval,  exclusive  of  the  other 
townships,  and  private  purchases.  Let  me,  my  dear  friend,  ask  you  seri- 
ously, whether  your  own  interest  would  not  be  more  essentially  promoted 
by  securing  a sum,  which  added  to  what  you  have,  must  make  you  for  ever 
independent,  than  to  trust  to  contingencies  for  a much  larger  sum.  That, 
if  you  ultimately  succeeded  in  it,  could  but  make  you  independent — this  does 
it  immediately.  I have  learnt  from  experience  the  dangerous  fallacy  of  too 
extended  prospects,  and  under  this  conviction,  I wish  to  see  the  fortune  of 
my  friend  anchored  in  some  secure  harbour.  Let  us  therefore  unite  all  our 
endeavors  to  make  an  immediate  and  advantageous  sale  to  Cazenove,  and 
I will  in  this  case  surrender  my  right  of  pre-emption. 

If  after  all  I can  say,  and  advise,  you  will  not  enter  into  this  measure, 
which  I am  convinced  is  for  our  common  interest,  and  your  offer  either 
for  a purchase  of  my  interest,  or  for  a division  of  it  so  as  to  enable  me  to 
sell  out  are  not  satisfactory,  I shall  in  that  case  be  compelled  to  avail  my- 

1 This  was  the  agreement  of  7 June  1 792  by  which  Duer  agreed  to  make  the  payment 
of  $25,000  due  Massachusetts  and  pay  Knox  $37,500  with  interest  for  his  share  in  the 
enterprise.  See  KP,  xxxi.  13 1,  and  above,  p.  68.  Richard  Harrison  was  a prominent 
New  York  attorney,  bank  director,  and  speculator.  See  J.  S.  Davis,  Essay  sy  1.  'passim. 
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self  of  my  pre-emption  right,  should  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  sell  my  in- 
terest. 

It  is  essential  to  our  mutual  interest,  to  be  explicit  with  each  other,  and 
to  cooperate  in  a beneficial  negotiation. 

You  will  observe  from  my  not  having  received  a definite  answer  to  my 
propositions  to  Mr.  Cazenove,  that  I am  at  liberty  [to]  receive  a new 
proposition.  At  the  same  time,  my  friend,  as  my  interest  will  be  more  pro- 
moted by  making  a sale  for  funds  in  hand,  than  by  receiving  the  notes,  or 
bonds  at  long  periods,  of  the  most  solid  people  in  America,  I confess  that 
I am  anxious  to  effect  a sale  to  Mr.  Cazenove ; this  would  certainly  relieve 
me.  Of  the  negotiation  with  Mr.  Bingham  there  might  too  probably  be  a 
doubt,  because  though  his  solidity  is  unquestionable,  his  punctuality  as  a 
paymaster  is  not.  This  you  may  be  assured  is  the  case.  This  however  might 
in  some  degree  [be]  remedied,  by  making  the  notes  payable  at  the  Bank 
of  New  York,  with  a reputable  indorser  in  this  city.  If  you  make  the  pur- 
chase, instead  of  consenting  with  me  in  the  sale  to  Cazenove  this  must  be 
the  case.  I therefore  apprise  you  of  it  in  season. 

What,  my  dear  friend,  might  you  not  do  with  60,000  dollars  paid  you 
in  short  instalments?  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  was  to  invest  the  greatest 
part  in  National  Bank  stock  or  Deferred  Debt.,  and  establish  your  summer 
residence  on  the  Waldo  Patent.  In  a very  short  time,  with  your  attention, 
every  acre  you  hold  there  would  be  worth  20/  per  acre.  In  making  these 
suggestions  believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  I am  guided  as  much  by  a warm 
attachment  to  your  own  interest,  as  by  a sense  of  my  convenience.  If  there- 
fore what  I say  has  any  influence,  write  me  so,  and  open  the  negotiation 
with  Cazenove  at  six  cents  advance,  on  our  pre-emption  of  the  two  millions, 
reserving  the  offer  of  the  township  of  Trenton  and  another  township  for 
the  Germans  to  Madam  Delaval  and  La  Roche  at  twenty  cents  payable 
at  eight  installments.  It  will  be  the  interest  of  Cazenove  to  agree  to  this, 
and  we  shall  then  cut  off  all  just  cause  of  complaint  from  those  persons. 
Her  unjust  claims,  I mind  not.  Write  me  instantly  in  answer  to  this.  Our 
decisions  must  be  prompt. 

Yours  ever  W.  Duer 

P.S.  My  opinion  as  to  the  legal  validity  of  our  former  agreement  is  sup- 
ported by  that  of  the  most  eminent  counsel  in  this  city. 

With  what  feelings  General  Knox  received  these  communica- 
tions from  Duer  can  well  be  imagined.  He  had  finally  won  Bing- 
ham over  and  believed  that  a happy  issue  of  the  affair  was  in 
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sight.  On  2 December  he  had  outlined  the  present  status  of  the 
speculation  for  his  partner-to-be: 

Knox  to  Bingham , Philadelphia , 2 December  1792  [BP]2 

Philadelphia  2d.  December  1792 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  I shall  endevor  to  give  you  a view  of  the 
state,  and  circumstances,  of  the  purchase  of  the  lands  in  the  Province  of 
Maine,  whether  made  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  or  of  individuals. 

The  copy  of  the  contract  in  your  possession  exhibits  the  price,  terms  of 
payment,  and  settlement  etc.  etc.  of  the  two  millions  of  acres  agreed  for 
on  the  1st  of  July  1791.  One  of  the  said  millions  is  admirably  situated  for 
navigation  between  the  rivers  Scoodic  and  Penobscot.  The  other  million 
although  more  distant  from  the  sea  is  also  well  situated.  It  commences 
twelve  miles  north  of  the  lands  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  above  the 
flowing  of  the  tide  on  Kennebec  River,  and  extends  on  both  sides  thereof, 
north,  about  forty  miles,  west  about  twenty  three  miles,  and  east  of  the 
said  river  about  seventeen  miles. 

General  Henry  Jackson  and  Royal  Flint  are  each  to  have,  of  the  above 
two  millions,  the  residuary  profits  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  which 
will  leave  to  the  proprietors  1, 800,000  acres. 

Another  contract  was  made  with  the  State  in  February  last,  for  six 
other  townships,  each  of  six  miles  square,  on,  or  near  the  sea  coast.  These 
are  marked  in  the  map  No.  7 adjoining  Goldsborough,  8,  9,  10,  1 1,  and 
1 2 west  of  Machias.  The  price  twenty  cents  per  acre.  Deducting  the  lots 
allowed  for  schools,  and  ministers,  and  for  the  settlers  actually  on  the  land, 
the  remainder  to  be  paid  for,  will  be  about  100,000  acres.  Two  thousand 
dollars  has  been  paid,  and  4,500  dollars  are  to  be  paid  annually  for  four 
years  from  1 February  1792,  amounting  in  all  to  20,000  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  tracts,  have  also  been  purchased 
of  individuals. 

To  wit,  1st.  Fifty  thousand  acres  comprehending  the  east  half  of  Mount 
Desert  Island,  and  some  small  islands,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
township  of  Trenton.  The  above  quantity  is  exclusively  [ric]  of  the  quan- 
tities requisite  to  quiet  the  settlers,  who  are  numerous,  at  6d  Massachusetts 
currency  per  acre. 

2 dly.  One  eighth  of  a township  on  Chandlers  River  which  you  will 
observe  on  the  map.  6,000  acres  at  1/3  Massachusetts  currency  per  acre. 

2 There  is  a rough  draft  of  this  letter  in  KP,  xxxm.  33-35. 
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3.  Part  of  the  Township  No.  7,  at  the  head  of  Union  River.  7,330 
acres  at  twenty  cents.3 

4.  Part  of  Goldsborough.  8,000  acres  at  twenty  five  cents. 


Recapitulation 


ISt 

purchase  of  the  State 

2,000,000 

2d 

ditto 

100,000 

of  individuals 

ISt 

Mount  Desert,  Trenton  etc. 

50,000 

2d 

Chandlers  River 

6,000 

3d 

Union  River 

7>33° 

4th 

Goldsborough 

8,000 

Deduct  profits  for 

Jackson 

100,000 

Flint 

100,000 

Remains 

2,100,000 


7^330 

2,i7J>333  [«] 


200,000 

U97U333 


Payments  made  on  the  foregoing  purchases 


To  wit,  paid  on  the  1st  from  the  State 

5,000 

2d  ditto 

2,000  7,000 

paid  on  Mt  Desert  purchase 

1,039.84 

due  1 April  93.  1,039.84 

1 December  93.  1,039.84 

• 

4 August  94.  1,039.84 

paid  on  Chandlers  River  purchase 

679. 

due  1 February  93.  666.66 

paid  on  Goldsborough 

666.66 

due  1 June  93.  466.66 

94  466.66 

95  466.66 

2,385.50 

To  be  paid  9,385-50 

1 on  the  first  purchase  within  50  days  25,000. 

2 on  the  six  townships — 1 February  93  4,500. 


3 This  is  a puzzling  statement,  for  it  refers  to  the  land  purchased  from  the  Beverly 
Manufacturing  Company,  which  was  located  in  No.  7 north  of  Gouldsborough.  The 
existence  of  two  No.  7’s,  one  above  Gouldsborough  and  the  other  a part  of  present- 
day  Ellsworth  and  Surry,  was  confusing  to  all  concerned.  The  only  conclusion  I can 
draw  is  that  Knox  himself  was  confused  in  this  matter,  though  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  he  did  not  know  the  location  of  some  of  the  land  which  he  had  purchased. 
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3 on  Chandlers  River — i February  93  666.66 

4 Union  River — 12  January  93  1,666.66 

5 Mount  Desert  etc.  1 April  93  1,039.84 

6 Goldsborough  1 June  93  466.66 

33.339-82 

Mr.  Duer  is  to  have  by  his  agreement  with  me  on  the  21st  October  last 

50.000  dollars  for  his  pre-emption  right  payable  in  three  annual  instal- 
ments, with  interest. 

He  is  also  to  have  his  advances  of  about  15,000  dollars  reimbursed  to 
him  in  four  years. 

The  engagement  with  Mr.  de  la  Roche,  and  Madame  laVal  for  about 

100.000  acres  at  three  livres  per  acre  is  not  specified,  because  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  by  a subsequent  agreement,  it  is  not  obligatory.  But  it  is  high- 
ly the  interest  of  the  proprietors  that  the  French  settlement  should  proceed. 
I have  accordingly  directed  General  Jackson,  to  put  them  into  possession 
of  half  of  Trenton,  say  8,000  acres,  and  No.  8,  which  they  design  as  a 
town  or  sea  port.  I understand  they  have  sold  conditionally,  on  being  able 
to  give  titles,  a considerable  portion  of  No.  15,  a back  township,  for  one 
dollar  and  an  half  per  acre  to  fifty  German  families  at  present  residing  in, 
and  about  New  York,  and  who  are  to  remove  on  the  said  lands  early  the 
next  spring.  The  said  Germans  sent  a deputation  to  view  the  lands  who 
returned  highly  satisfied.4 

I am  dear  sir  with  great  esteem 
Your  most  obedient  servant 
H.  Knox 

William  Bingham,  Esquire 

The  more  Bingham  studied  the  situation,  the  more  deter- 
mined he  became  to  embark  on  the  venture.  Everything  now 
hinged  on  getting  Duer  to  sign.  On  13  December  Knox  wrote, 
urging  him  to  give  up  any  idea  of  treating  with  Cazenove: 

Knox  to  Duer , Philadelphia , 13  December  1792  [KP]5 

My  dear  Friend: 

I yesterday  waited  on  Mr.  Cazenove  and  le  Roy.  I told  them  that  I 

4 On  the  Leval  contracts  and  the  Germans,  see  below,  pp.  13 7-1 40,  144-146,  151. 

5 KP,  xxxiii.  48.  The  date  of  this  letter  is  determined  by  Knox’s  endorsement  on  the 
back. 
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was  understanding  they  had  been  conversing  with  you  upon  the  subject 
of  the  eastern  lands,  I was  highly  desirous  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  your 
proportion  in  every  way  and  manner  possible,  and  that  they  should  be  ac- 
commodated in  any  division  of  it  to  their  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Cazenove  to  my  utter  astonishment  said,  that  until  Mr.  Morris6  re- 
turned they  could  not  treat  at  all,  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  they  could 
even  do  it  then,  until  they  received  further  letters  from  Europe.  This  was 
so  different  from  the  opinion  I conceived  of  their  intentions  that  I expressed 
my  surprize  at  it. 

I told  them  that  your  situation  demanded  [and]  that  I was  persuaded 
from  a regard  to  you,  as  well  as  themselves,  they  would  exercise  caution 
in  the  negociation.  That  your  situation  demanded  it;  that  I conceived  you 
entertained  a very  different  opinion  of  the  business,  from  what  they  had 
expressed  to  me.  They  seemed  to  say  that  however  that  might  be  they 
could  not  tell  and  Mr.  Le  Roy  told  me  that  he  intended  to  write  you  im- 
mediately to  the  effect  of  his  declarations,  and  that  he  would  send  the  let- 
ter through  me.  Accordingly  at  past  nine  the  last  evening  he  sent  the 
enclosed  letter  open  to  me. 

You  will  now  judge  whether  it  be  proper  for  you  to  be  led  any  further 
by  the  hope  for  [ ? ] Cazenove.  I know  not  whether  they  have  had  the  de- 
sign to  protract  the  business,  until  the  sixty  days  should  elapse,  and  the 
contract  be  lost,  or  whether  their  indecision  hitherto  has  been  really  the 
effect  of  want  of  orders,  but  in  either  case  the  consequence  is  the  same  to 
us. 

I have  spoke  to  Mr.  B.  upon  the  subject.  He  had  before  made  up  his 
mind  upon  it  and  had  authorized  me  to  write  you  the  letter  of  the  30th  of 
November.  Both  he  and  another  person  who  was  to  have  been  concerned 
were  much  dissatisfied  with  your  letter  of  the  2d  December,  the  other 
person  has  flown  off  altogether  from  the  subject.  If  you  chuse  to  offer 
your  entire  right  to  all  the  lands  as  on  the  21  October  to  us,  and  will  speci- 
fy your  price  and  terms  of  payment  precisely,  and  they  should  be  accept- 
able, I suppose  notes  may  be  given  of  such  denomination  as  your  conven- 
ience may  require,  but  if  you  make  it  a condition  they  shall  be  payable  on 
New  York,  I apprehend  some  difficulty.  As  to  Mr.  Binghams  want  of 
punctuality  in  the  payment  of  a note,  it  is  unknown,  and  surely  his  notes 
must  be  as  good  as  money  or  stocks.  Make  it  a simple  offer,  of  the  nature 
[?  ] to  Mr.  Greene  and  me.  As  to  Madame  la  Val,  I have  directed  Gen- 
eral Jackson  to  give  her  the  part  of  Trenton  and  she  has  it,  and  I suppose 

6 Captain  William  Morris  had  been  sent  by  Cazenove  to  explore  the  Kennebec  tract. 
For  his  report  on  that  tract,  see  below,  pp.  188—205. 
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she  may  have  two  townships  more  at  a reasonable  price.  The  offer  must 
be  immediate,  as  General  Jackson  has  no  doubt  they  were  so  anxious  [to] 
hold  us  to  the  sixty  days.  Consider  how  much  is  to  be  done  in  that  time. 
Bonds  to  the  State — 

[Incomplete] 

Upon  receipt  of  this  letter,  Duer  at  last  acted.  He  made  a defi- 
nite set  of  proposals  to  Knox  and  Bingham  and  sent  them  by  ex- 
press to  Philadelphia: 

Duer  to  Knoxy  New  York , 16  December  1792  [BP] 

g.  New  York,  December  16th.  1792 

Mr.  William  Greene  having  refused  to  carry  into  execution  the  en- 
gagements, entered  into  with  me  by  you  and  himself  on  the  2 1st  of  Octo- 
ber last,  I am  now  to  inform  you  that  I am  ready  to  accept  of  William 
Bingham  Esquire  of  Philadelphia  as  security  for  the  purchase  of  my  pre- 
emption on  the  terms  proposed  to  you  and  Mr.  Greene ; that  is  to  say, 
That  I will  assign  to  you  and  Mr.  Bingham  or  to  such  other  person  or 
persons  as  you  and  he  may  appoint  all  my  rights  in  the  Province  of  Main 
lands  whether  agreed  for  with  the  State  or  individuals  on  the  following 
conditions,  viz., 

1st.  That  you  shall  pay  me  for  the  same  in  three  annual  instalments  with 
interest  on  the  same  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

2d.  That  for  the  security  of  the  above  payment  I shall  receive  the  notes 
of  William  Bingham  Esquire  to  Henry  Knox  for  the  above  amount  pay- 
able at  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  above  sum  to  be  divided  into  six- 
teen notes  and  distinct  notes  to  be  given  for  the  annual  interest  arising  on 
the  same. 

3 d.  That  the  actual  disbursements  made  by  me  whether  as  payments  to 
the  State  or  individuals  or  for  the  settlements  of  the  lands  shall  be  reim- 
bursed in  four  years  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  that  Mr.  Binghams  notes  indorsed  by  Henry  Knox,  made  payable  as 
stated  in  the  second  article  and  divided  into  such  sums  as  I may  find  nec- 
essary, shall  be  given  for  the  same. 

As  nearly  as  I can  estimate  the  disbursements  made  by  me  (including  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  dollars)  which  Mr.  Walker  at  my  request  has  lately 
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advanced  is  betwixt  24  and  25,000  dollars.  The  account  can  be  liquidated 
by  Mr.  Walker  who  knows  the  expenditures. 

If,  Sir,  you  think  proper  to  accede  to  the  within  proposals  I shall  expect 
that  you  and  Mr.  Bingham  will  signify  the  same  in  writing  by  the  express, 
recapitulating  my  offers  and  annexing  your  acceptances,  and  I hereby  en- 
gage on  receiving  the  notes,  as  agreed  on  within  fourteen  days  from  the 
present  date  (or  sooner  if  presented),  to  execute  the  necessary  deeds  and 
cancell  the  agreements  entered  into  betwixt  you  and  myself  on  the  8th 
January  1792  and  betwixt  Mr.  Greene  yourself  and  me  on  the  21st  of 
October  last. 

I am  dear  sir  your 
obedient  humble  servant 
Wm.  Duer 

Henry  Knox,  Esquire 

P.S.  The  answers  must  be  sent  under  cover  to  B.  Walker  Esquire. 

Once  this  offer  had  been  received  in  Philadelphia,  Bingham 
and  his  associates  moved  rapidly.  Cazenove  was  still  a competi- 
tor to  be  feared,  and  delay  might  wreck  the  whole  transaction. 
First,  it  was  necessary  to  get  Knox  signed  up.  Here  a minor  diffi- 
culty occurred  when  the  General  balked  at  having  all  the  property 
vested  in  Bingham’s  name  alone ; he  was  glad  to  cooperate,  he 
wrote  Bingham,  but  this  move  was  “unnecessary  and  improper.”7 
This  protest  could  not  have  been  a very  strong  one,  however,  for 
two  days  later,  Knox  signed  an  agreement  on  Bingham’s  terms: 

Memorandum  of  Bingham-Knox  Agreement , 

20  December  1792  [BP]8 

Memorandum  of  an  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  20th  day 
of  December  1792  by  and  between  General  Henry  Knox  and  William 
Bingham  Esquire  both  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

1st.  The  said  William  Bingham  agrees  to  and  with  the  said  Henry 
Knox  that  he  the  said  William  Bingham  will  comply  with  the  proposals 

7 Knox  to  Bingham,  Philadelphia,  18  December  1792,  KP,  xxxm.  57. 

8 The  text  of  this  memorandum  has  been  lifted  from  the  final  agreement  between 
Bingham  and  Knox  signed  31  December  1792,  where  it  is  quoted,  together  with 
Duer’s  letter  proposing  the  transfer.  This  final  agreement  makes  provision  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  agreement  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  either  party  and  for  an  ac- 
counting system  for  the  concern,  but  otherwise  adds  little  to  this  memorandum. 
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stated  by  William  Duer  Esquire  in  a letter  to  the  said  Henry  Knox  dated 
the  16th  instant,  and  also  that  he  the  said  William  Bingham  will  fulfil 
the  stipulations  entered  into  by  Jackson  and  Flint  with  a Committee  of 
Massachusetts  by  articles  of  agreement  bearing  date  the  1st  day  of  July 
1791  for  the  purchase  of  two  millions  acres  of  land,  and  also  that  he  the 
said  William  Bingham  will  make  the  stipulated  payments  necessary  for 
perfecting  the  purchase  of  the  said  two  millions  acres  of  land  and  of  certain 
other  land  bought  of  the  said  State  and  of  individuals  by  the  said  Jackson 
and  Flint,  and  it  is  further  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  aforesaid 
that  the  said  Henry  Knox,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  and  receive  one  third  part  of  the  profits  arising 
from  the  sale  or  other  disposal  of  the  said  lands  and  premises  after  deduct- 
ing the  amount  of  the  purchase  monies,  the  consideration  agreed  to  be 
paid  to  the  said  William  Duer  for  his  preemption  right  to  the  said  lands, 
the  amount  of  advances  made  by  the  said  Henry  Knox  and  William  Bing- 
ham and  such  contingent  expences  as  may  arise  on  the  concern  in  the  said 
lands  and  that  the  said  William  Bingham  his  heirs,  executors,  adminis- 
trators or  assigns  shall  be  entitled  to  have  and  receive  the  remaining  two 
third  parts  thereof  after  making  the  deductions  aforesaid,  it  being  agreed 
and  intended  that  the  said  lands  and  premises  shall  be  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  parties  in  the 
proportion  aforesaid  as  soon  as  conveniently  can  be,  and  the  said  Hen- 
ry Knox  hereby  obliges  and  binds  himself  to  make  and  execute  to  the  said 
William  Bingham  his  heirs  and  assigns  within  three  days  after  he  shall  be 
thereto  required  by  the  said  William  Bingham  a full  and  complete  con- 
veyance of  all  the  estate  right  and  interest  of  him  the  said  Henry  Knox  in 
and  to  all  and  singular  the  said  lands  and  premises.  And  it  is  further  de- 
clared to  be  the  intention  and  agreement  of  the  parties  aforesaid  that  the 
conveyance,  further  assurance  and  covenants  to  be  made  and  entered  into 
between  the  parties  aforesaid  shall  vest  in  and  secure  to  the  said  William 
Bingham  his  heirs  and  assigns  two  third  parts  of  all  the  profits  and  emolu- 
ments which  shall  arise  on  the  sale  or  other  disposal  of  the  said  lands  and 
premises  and  that  they  shall  vest  in  and  secure  to  the  said  Henry  Knox  his 
heirs  and  assigns  one  third  part  of  all  the  profits  and  emoluments  which 
shall  arise  on  the  sale  or  other  disposal  of  the  said  lands  and  premises  and 
that  any  loss  which  shall  happen  thereon  shall  be  borne  by  them  in  the 
like  proportions,  and  that  such  of  the  said  lands  as  shall  not  be  disposed 
of  within  ten  years  from  the  date  hereof  shall  be  subject  to  the  lien  of 
either  party  thereon  for  his  advances  made  or  to  be  made  in  pursuance 
hereof  divided  between  them  or  their  respective  heirs  or  assigns  in  the 
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proportions  aforesaid.  And  it  is  further  agreed  by  and  between  the  said 
parties  that  such  articles,  covenants,  conveyances,  and  further  assurances 
shall  be  made  and  executed  by  and  between  them  as  shall  in  the  opinion 
of  such  counsel  learned  in  the  law  as  they  shall  mutually  agree  on  be  de- 
vised or  required  for  the  carrying  of  this  agreement  into  complete  effect. 
Provided  always  that  unless  the  negociation  with  the  said  William  Duer 
be  perfected,  no  part  of  the  present  agreement  is  to  be  held  binding  on 
either  of  the  parties.  In  witness  whereof  they  have  to  these  heads  of  an 
agreement  mutually  subscribed  their  names  on  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  to  by  and  between  the  parties 
to  this  agreement  that  the  residuary  profits  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  the  said  land  shall  be  granted  to  Henry  Jackson  and  Royal  Flint  and 
to  each  of  them  in  virtue  of  a promise  heretofore  made. 

Witness: 

W.  Jackson  Wm.  Bingham 

W.  Lewis  H.  Knox 

With  this  foundation  firmly  laid,  the  next  step  was  to  reach 
Duer  before  he  changed  his  mind  or  before  Cazenove  changed  it 
for  him.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  Bingham  chose  as  his  agent 
William  Jackson.  Major  Jackson  was  an  Englishman  by  birth 
who  had  been  brought  at  an  early  age  to  South  Carolina,  where 
he  received  the  education  and  training  of  a gentleman.  During 
the  Revolution  he  was  made  aide  to  General  Benjamin  Lincoln 
when  the  latter  commanded  in  the  South,  a position  which  he  held 
until  1781,  when  he  went  abroad  with  John  Laurens  on  the  lat- 
ter’s mission  to  France.  On  his  return,  Benjamin  Lincoln,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  appointed  him  assistant  secretary  in  the  War 
Department,  where  Jackson  served  for  two  years.  After  another 
expedition  to  Europe  on  business,  where  he  may  have  met  Bing- 
ham and  his  wife  for  the  first  time,  he  applied  to  George  Wash- 
ington for  the  position  of  secretary  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, then  about  to  convene,  and  was  gratified  to  receive  the 
appointment.  Jackson  has  been  severely  criticized  by  historians 
for  the  sparseness  of  the  records  which  he  kept,  which  remain  the 
only  day-to-day  account  of  the  proceedings,  though  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  kept  fuller  notes  which  have  disappeared. 
Upon  the  formation  of  the  new  government,  Major  Jackson  be- 
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came  one  of  Washington’s  personal  secretaries  and  served  with 
the  President  until  1791.  He  was  at  this  time  a member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  bar,  very  much  in  love  with  Betsy  Willing,  young- 
er sister  of  Mrs.  Bingham,  and  anxious  to  engage  in  any  enter- 
prise which  might  raise  him  to  a position  where  he  could  keep 
M iss  Willing  in  the  style  to  which  she  was  accustomed. 

On  the  night  of  20  December  1792  Bingham,  Knox,  Jackson, 
and  William  Lewis,9  a leading  Philadelphia  lawyer  and  Bing- 
ham’s counsellor  in  many  a business  matter,  met  to  draw  up  the 
papers  necessary  for  the  transaction  with  Duer.  Since  Major 
Jackson  planned  to  take  the  morning  stage  for  New  York,  the 
job  had  to  be  finished,  and  most  of  the  night  was  devoted  to  it. 
Finally  the  necessary  preparations  were  complete  and  Jackson, 
armed  with  the  requisite  documents,  with  notes  from  Bingham 
to  Knox,  endorsed  over  to  Duer  as  a means  of  payment,  set  out 
for  New  York.1  So  that  Duer  might  be  fully  prepared  to  com- 
plete the  transaction,  Knox  wrote  him: 

Knox  to  Duer , Philadelphia y 2 1 December  1791  [KP] 2 

My  dear  Sir: 

Major  Jackson  goes  on  to  you  possessed  of  the  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
the  notes  specified  and  the  interest  in  seperate  notes.  He  and  Colonel 
Walker  will  liquidate  the  account  for  actual  advances,  and  the  amount 
of  the  sum  agreed  upon  shall  also  be  delivered  to  you  by  Major  Jackson. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  you  and  Colonel  Walker  deliver  to  Major 
Jackson  every  original  paper  relative  to  this  concern,  whether  made  with 
the  Committee,  individuals  of  whom  lands  have  been  purchased,  Mr.  la 

9 William  Lewis  (1751—1819)  was  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the  American  bar  of 
his  day.  Born  and  bred  a Quaker,  he  served  for  a time  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature, 
as  district  attorney,  and  as  judge  of  the  federal  district  court  for  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  returned  shortly  thereafter  to  private  practice  and  attracted  public  atten- 
tion when  he  defended  Fries  at  the  time  of  his  trial  for  treason.  He  was  active  in  the 
antislavery  movement  of  his  day  and  helped  to  launch  Pennsylvania’s  program  of 
gradual  emancipation. 

1 For  an  account  of  William  Jackson’s  part  in  this  business,  see  his  undated  deposition 
in  connection  with  a suit  which  he  filed  against  the  Bingham  Trustees  in  1807,  print- 
ed below,  pp.  377—384.  See  also  William  Lewis’s  deposition,  dated  29  July  1807, 
which  corroborates  much  of  what  Jackson  says.  Both  documents  are  in  BP. 

2 KP,  xxxiii.  63. 
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Roche  and  Madame  la  Val,  Boulougne3  or  any  other  person,  and  also  my 
conditional  agreement  with  you  the  8th  of  June,  and  my  letter  of  the  2 1st 
October  signed  by  Mr.  Green  and  myself. 

There  is  a copy  of  General  Dearbournes  contract  in  your  possession 
which  you  will  also  give  him. 

Your  assignment  or  conveyance  to  be  to  Wm.  Bingham  and  should  be 
written  on  the  same  purchase,  on  which  Jackson  and  Flint  assigned  to  us, 
you  and  me. 

The  subordinate  purchases,  to  wit,  the  six  townships  No.  7,  8,  9,  10, 
11,  12,  purchased  of  the  Committee,  the  tract  purchased  of  John  Cabot 
on  Union  River,  the  tract  purchased  of  William  Shaw  at  Gouldsboro,  and 
the  tract  purchased  of  John  Lucas  on  Chandlers  River,  yet  stand  in  Henry 
Jackson  and  Royal  Flint’s  name.  You  will  see  that  Mr.  Flint  assigns  these 
to  Mr.  Bingham,  the  instrument  to  be  drawn  up  in  Henry  Jackson  and 
Flints  name.  I shall  be  responsible  that  Jackson  signs  it,  Mr.  Flint  also  to 
assign  to  Mr.  B.  the  last  contract  made  with  the  State  in  March  last  for 
back  lands. 

The  Mount  Desert  and  Trenton  purchase  of  Gregoire  stands  in  Hen- 
ry Jacksons  name,  which  he  will  also  assign. 

Mr.  Bingham  and  myself  will  be  responsible  for  the  obligation  to  Jack- 
son,  and  Flint  for  their  respective  proportions,  that  is,  the  residuary  profits 
of  100,000  acres  each. 

We  also  shall  make  an  equitable,  and  I doubt  not  a satisfactory  agree- 
ment with  la  Roche  and  Madame  la  Val,  as  we  are  both  peculiarly  im- 
pressed with  the  propriety  of  their  having  an  object  on  which  their  genius 
and  industry  may  be  exerted. 

To  William  Duer,  Esquire 

[Date  on  endorsement] 

Once  arrived  in  New  York,  Major  Jackson  found  evidence  to 
indicate  that  Cazenove  was  indeed  still  interested  and  that  Duer 
might  balk  unless  great  circumspection  were  used.  Accordingly, 
he  remained  in  his  lodgings  drawing  up  every  necessary  paper  so 
that  when  he  did  approach  Duer,  there  could  be  no  possible  delay 
for  want  of  legal  preparations.  Finally,  he  called  on  Benjamin 
Walker,  one  of  Duer’s  business  associates  of  long  standing,  and 
together  the  two  betook  themselves  to  debtors’  prison,  where 
they  found  Duer.  Jackson  told  him  that  Bingham  had  author- 

3 On  Boulogne,  see  below,  pp.  146-147. 
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ized  the  acceptance  of  the  proposals.  Would  Duer  be  willing, 
Jackson  wanted  to  know,  to  lodge  the  papers  in  escrow  until  the 
Massachusetts  Land  Committee  had  transferred  the  contract  to 
Bingham?  To  this  request  Duer  replied  with  an  emphatic  refusal, 
whereupon  Major  Jackson,  on  his  own  responsibility,  agreed  to 
waive  that  condition.  When  Duer  then  said  he  would  sign  but 
presumed  that  it  would  be  some  days  before  the  necessary  papers 
could  be  prepared,  Jackson  whipped  out  the  documents  in  blank, 
and  the  outmaneuvered  Duer  could  do  nothing  but  close  the 
transaction.  When  Jackson  returned  to  Philadelphia,  it  was  to 
receive  Bingham’s  hearty  congratulations.  Fearing  a disagree- 
ment over  the  escrow,  Bingham  had  written  his  agent  not  to  in- 
sist on  that  condition.  Though  Major  Jackson  had  never  received 
the  letter,  he  had  acted  just  as  his  principal  would  have  wished.4 

With  Duer  out  of  the  way,  to  the  relief  of  all  concerned,  a fi- 
nal agreement  with  Knox  was  drawn  up5  and  Bingham  was  then 
free  to  go  to  Boston  to  have  the  contract  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Massachusetts  Land  Committee.  A letter  from  General  Henry 
Jackson  showed  that  he  was  fully  prepared  for  the  transaction: 

Jackson  to  Knox , Boston , 30  December  1792  [KP]6 

Boston  December  30.  1792 

My  dear  Harry: 

Your  two  favors  of  the  17th  and  21st  I have  received.  I am  much 
pleased  to  find  things  ripen  so  fast,  and  I hope  your  next  will  inform  me 
that  Duer  has  sign’d,  seal’d  and  deliverd,  and  put  it  compleatly  out  of  his 
power  to  embarrass  the  business  any  longer.  I send  you  herewith  a copy 
of  the  journal  kept  by  Mr.  Pierpoint,7  one  of  the  persons  employd  under 
oath  to  explore  the  million  acres  between  Penobscot  and  Schoodic,  with  a 
plan  of  their  rout,  showing  their  track,  and  the  ground  they  went  over, 
which  I think  will  be  satisfactory  to  you,  also  a copy  of  the  information 
received  from  Mr.  P.  Bruce  in  September  1791,  respecting  the  soil  etc. 

4 See  W.  Jackson’s  deposition  for  a vivid  account  of  this  transaction.  This  is  printed 
below,  pp.  377-379* 

5 This  final  agreement,  dated  31  December  1792,  is  in  BP. 

6 KP,  xxxiii.  74. 

7 This  was  Joseph  Peirpoint  of  Township  No.  22,  Middle  Division.  The  journal 
which  he  and  William  Albee  of  Machias  kept  on  their  tour  is  in  BP. 
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of  the  back  land  purchased  in  the  last  contract  dated  April  18,  1792,  at 
twenty  one  cents.  The  above  is  the  whole  of  the  information  I have  on  the 
subject.  I wish  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  form  a company  to  hold  on  the 
last  contract,  as  it  may  in  time  turn  out  a good  speculation. 

I am  informd  that  Robert  Morris  has  sold  to  some  Dutchman  a tract 
of  his  land  for  £75,000  sterling.  This  will  nearly  pay  for  his  whole  pur- 
chase. I am  glad  he  has  done  so  well  with  his  speculation,  and  I think  he 
deserves  it  for  the  bold  enterprise.8  When  you  see  Samuel  Ogden  ask  him 
(not  directly)  for  my  deed  of  5,000  acres,  that  is,  whether  he  ever  gave 
me  a deed  of  the  land  as  he  promised  me.9 

I shall  like  Mr.  B — coming  here  for  the  purpose  you  mention.  I have 
no  doubt  but  the  Committee  will  be  disposed  to  acommodate  and  modify 
as  shall  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  B — , provided  they  do  not  relinquish  any  sub- 
stantial security  for  such  as  may  be  hazardous.  As  to  the  six  per  cent  stock, 
they  will  not  insist  on  that,  if  we  can  lodge  with  them  any  other  paper, 
say  bank  shares , State  paper,  3 per  cents  or  defferd,  but  I think  the  Commit- 
tee will  hesitate  to  take  personal  security  for  that  deposit. 

The  legislature  will  be  in  session  at  the  time,  and  if  we  have  paid  the 
30,000  dollars,  and  given  the  bonds,  agreeable  to  contract,  I am  persuad- 
ed the  legislature  will  grant  us  any  reasonable  indulgence  we  may  ask. 

You  may  remember  I have  frequently  mentioned  to  you,  that  there  are 
a number  of  persons  who  have  lands  granted  to  them,  within  the  lottery 
townships,  for  prizes  drawn  in  the  lottery,  of  which  they  have  certificates 
from  the  Committee.  I suppose  there  is  20,000  acres  at  least,  in  those  cer- 
tificates and  scattered  all  over  that  tract.  Unless  we  buy  them  up,  they  may 
sometime  or  other  give  us  trouble.  If  you  will  give  me  authority  and  fur- 
nish me  with  the  money,  I shall  be  able  in  a short  time  to  possess  myself 
of  the  whole  of  those  certificates,  and  on  reasonable  terms.  The  sooner  this 
is  done  the  better.  I have  had  a number  of  applications  to  purchase,  but  I 
was  affraid  to  engage  them.  I have  sent  the  books  to  Henry1  as  you  re- 
quested. Your  affectionate 

H.  Jackson 

General  H.  Knox 


8 On  13  December  1792  Theophile  Cazenove,  acting  for  what  became  the  Holland 
Land  Company,  had  contracted  with  Robert  Morris  to  purchase  about  a million  and 
a half  acres  in  the  Genesee  country.  See  Evans,  Holland  Land  Company , 25. 

9 This  probably  referred  to  the  tract  on  the  St.  Lawrence  purchased  by  Ogden.  Knox 
was  involved  in  this  purchase,  and  the  chances  are  that  Jackson  was  included  as  well. 
See  A.  M.  Sakolski,  Great  American  Land  Bubble , 64-65. 

1 Knox’s  son,  who  was  in  Boston  being  educated.  Jackson  had  been  acting  in  loco 
'Parentis  for  him. 
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Bingham  determined  to  take  Major  Jackson  with  him  to  Bos- 
ton, and  by  the  first  of  January  they  were  ready  to  leave.  Gen- 
eral Knox  wrote  General  Jackson  in  Boston  a special  letter  of  in- 
structions to  see  that  all  went  well: 

Knox  to  Jackson , Philadelphia , 31  December  1792  [KP]2 

M dear  friend*  Philadelphia  31st  December  1792 

Mr.  Bingham  will  deliver  you  this  letter.  You  will  devote  yourself  to 
him  while  he  shall  remain  at  Boston.  He  may  want  some  assistance  rela- 
tively to  the  bonds  to  be  given.  This  business  you  negotiate  for  him  as  far 
[as]  shall  be  necessary,  he  giving  collateral  bonds  of  indemnification.  All 
the  deeds  are  to  be  made  him,  solely , and  all  the  contracts  are  also  to  be  con- 
veyed to  him,  excepting  Dearbournes,  and  the  last  contract  for  back  lands. 
But  he  is  also  to  have  the  refusal  of  these  upon  terms  yet  to  be  agreed  up- 
on with  me.  Mr.  Jones  will  relinquish  the  mortgages  upon  Mount  Desert 
and  Trenton  upon  Mr.  B’s  indemnifying  him  from  the  stipulated  pay- 
ments.3 I think  besides  Mr.  Gore,  it  would  be  proper  to  advise,  if  necessary, 
with  Judge  Sullivan  about  the  conveyances  etc.4  I have  written  to  Madame 
la  Val  by  the  post.  I wrote  you  before  that  any  recognition  of  the  last  con- 
tract was  a wrong  step.  But  the  same  not  having  [been]  authorized  it 
cannot  be  obligatory  on  me.  Your  deed  will  however  secure  to  her  at  the 
sum  and  on  the  terms  mentioned  therein  the  part  of  Trenton  of  which 
you  have  put  la  Roche  and  her  in  possession.  They  must  for  any  thing  fur- 
ther negociate  with  Mr.  Bingham  who  is  fully  impressed  with  the  propri- 
ety of  retaining  them  on  reasonable  terms.  You  may  be  useful  in  this 
business. 

Mr.  Bingham  will  depend  on  you  for  good  lodging  and  every  thing  else 
to  render  his  and  Major  Jackson’s  continuance  comfortable  and  conven- 
ient. It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more,  that  you  will  facilitate  all  the 
objects  of  Mr.  B’s  agreements  with  us  both  [to  the]  utmost  of  your  power. 

Knox  also  gave  Bingham  a list  of  agenda  to  help  him  in  the 
coming  negotiations: 

2 KP,  xxxiii.  81. 

3 De  Gregoire  had  mortgaged  his  property  in  Mount  Desert  and  Trenton  to  J.  C. 
Jones  of  Boston. 

4 James  Sullivan,  Attorney  General  of  the  Commonwealth.  His  name  appears  as  wit- 
ness on  the  final  deeds  Bingham  received  from  the  State.  Christopher  Gore  was  at 
this  time  United  States  District  Attorney  for  Massachusetts. 
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Knox* s Memorandum  for  Bingham y 31  December  1792  [KP]5 

Memorandum  for  Mr.  Bingham 

1.  To  endevor  through  such  agents  as  General  Jackson  may  point  out, 
to  purchase  all  the  intervening  townships  the  State  have  for  sale  ly- 
ing north  of  the  Plymouth  Company  lands,  and  south  of  the  Kenne- 
bec million.  These  townships  are  about  fourteen  and  may  perhaps  be 
bought  at  twenty  five  or  thirty  cents  per  acre. 

2.  To  inquire  as  to  the  goodness  of  General  Dearbournes  contract  for 
twelve  townships  between  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  at  twenty  five 
cents  per  acre. 

3.  To  inquire  of  the  goodness  of  the  lands  back  of  the  million  between 
the  Schoodic  and  Penobscot. 

4.  The  deeds  from  and  contracts  with  the  State  to  be  recorded  in  the 
Secretary  of  States  office,  as  well  as  in  the  county  in  which  they  are, 
all  the  individual  purchases  to  be  recorded  in  the  counties  [in  which] 
they  are. 

5.  Let  the  deeds  and  contracts  with  the  State  run  “William  Bingham  and 
his  associates” 

6.  Major  Jackson  to  see  Capt.  William  Morris  and  endevor  to  get  more 
information  from  him  of  the  lands. 

7.  General  Jackson  will  probably  have  received  the  reports  of  both  tracts, 

8.  which  he  will  give  Mr.  Bingham.6 

9.  If  Mr.  Bingham  should  direct  the  purchases  herein  suggested  it  is 
expected  by  HK  they  will  be  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  two  mil- 
lions and  no  other  principles,  according  to  the  agreement  of  this  date. 

10.  General  Jackson  will  have  made  a motion  [?  ] of  inquiry  relative  to 
the  produce,  exports,  etc.  of  the  lands  in  question. 

11.  Major  Jackson  will  be  able  to  obtain  abundance  of  information  from 
his  friend  General  Lincoln7  concerning  the  province  of  Maine. 

12.  In  any  agreement  made  by  Mr.  B.,  with  Madame  la  Val  and  Mr. 
de  la  Roche,  the  agreements  with  them  of  HK  and  W.  Duer,  of  the 
14th  of  January,  and  the  14th  of  September  last  past  are  to  be  can- 
celled and  delivered  to  Wm.  B — . This  is  to  [be]  the  primary  condi- 
tion of  any  new  agreement. 

Philadelphia  December  31.  1792 

5 KP,  xxxiii.  78. 

6 Knox  apparently  wrote  in  the  number  “8”  and  then  forgot  to  include  a separate 

point  to  go  with  it. 

7 For  General  Lincoln’s  letter  to  Bingham  on  the  subject  of  Maine  lands,  see  below, 

pp.  176-187. 
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After  Bingham  and  Major  Jackson  had  left  for  Boston,  Gen- 
eral Knox  came  into  contact  with  a certain  Captain  William  Mor- 
ris,8 who  had  just  finished  exploring  the  Kennebec  tract  for 
Cazenove — additional  evidence  that  Cazenove  had  really  been 
interested  in  the  Maine  lands.  The  Secretary  of  War  was  able  to 
get  a look  at  Morris’s  report,  which  was  certainly  an  unfavorable 
one,  he  wrote  Bingham;  still,  there  were  compensating  features: 

Knox  to  Binghaniy  Philadelphia , 8 January  1793  [BP] 

My  dear  Sir . Philadelphia  8th  January  1793 

You  may  remember  I told  you  I had  written  to  William  Morris  at 
New  York  requesting  information  relatively  to  the  Kennebec  million.  On 
the  1st  of  January  he  wrote  me  a line  informing  me  that  he  would  com- 
ply with  my  request.  Yesterday  I received  the  enclosed  from  him  through 
Mr.  Caznove,  who  sent  it,  and  the  description  of  the  million  together.  I 
have  taken  a copy  without  requesting  leave,  therefore  I request  you  sacred- 
ly to  keep  it  to  yourself.  But  I thought  it  so  extraordinary,  so  different 
from  what  he  communicated  to  Major  Jackson,  and  at  the  same  time, 
(if  true)  so  interesting  to  us,  that  I conceived  it  to  be  important  that  you 
should  possess  it  as  soon  as  may  be. 

The  chain  of  mountains  which  he  describes  as  running  through  the 
tract,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  either  cannot  be  justly  described,  or 
it  does  not  exist.  F or  he  says  that  the  course  is  nearly  north  east,  and  south 
west  intersecting  the  Dead  River,  and  passing  through  the  north  boun- 
dary of  the  tract,  not  a great  distance  to  the  westward  oj  Moosehead  Lake. 
This  course  of  the  said  mountain,  would  only  pass  through  a small  angle 
of  the  north  west  part  of  the  tract.9 

I have  strong  incredulity  on  that  part  of  this  report  which  describes  the 
million  tract.  But  the  people  whom  General  Jackson  sent  at  my  request 
will  better  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  soil.  I have  inquired*  relatively  to  the 
value  of  Morris’s  judgement  of  land  and  I find  it  proverbial  that  he  takes 
things  upon  trust.  Besides  he  may  have  had  local  reasons  for  showing  the 
lands  in  their  least  agreable  appearance  to  Caznove.  I think  this  is  visi- 
ble when  comparing  them  to  the  back  parts  of  New  York.  The  season 

8 For  Morris’s  work  for  the  Holland  Land  Company,  see  Evans,  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany, 23,  1 13.  Evans  speaks  of  him  as  “honest  and  intelligent.” 

9 Actually,  Morris’s  description  of  the  mountain  chain  was  fairly  accurate.  See  be- 
low, p.  198. 
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of  the  year  was  unfavorable.  Morris  could  have  had  but  little  time.  He 
left  New  York  the  22d  of  October  and  his  report  is  dated  the  9th  of  De- 
cember and  he  seems  by  his  writing  before  to  have  been  at  least  a day  or 
two  in  New  York  prior  the  date  of  the  report.  I cannot  but  suspect  there 
is  some  inaccuracy  oj  some  sort  or  other  in  this  business. 

I hope  you  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  adding  to  the  Kenne- 
bec million  the  fourteen  townships,  or  all  that  are  unsold  of  them,  to  the 
purchase,  almost  at  any  price  that  will  be  demanded.  I mean  the  inter- 
mediate townships  to  the  southward  of  the  million,  and  between  that  and 
the  Plymouth  claim.  These  will  be  serviceable  to  the  million  and  con- 
tribute to  bring  them  in  demand. 

Although  I am  not  in  the  least  discouraged  by  this  report,  relatively  to 
the  Kennebec  tract,  yet  it  is  possible  it  may  be  bad.  I have  judged  of  it  only 
by  analogy.  The  lands  directly  east,  on  the  Penobscot  I know  to  be  good, 
and  I have  often  heard  that  the  great  mass  of  land  lying  between  the  Ken- 
nebec and  Penobscot  was  good.  As  we  have  [ ? ] from  the  report,  General 
Jackson  will  give  you  every  reason  to  be  highly  satisfied  with  the  million 
east  of  Penobscot;  perhaps  the  Kennebec  tract,  if  it  should  hereafter  prove 
to  be  bad,  may  be  exchanged  for  the  lands  north  of  the  eastern  million, 
at  least  so  far  as  should  be  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Schoodic,  for  I would  not  on  any  consideration  cross  that 
river. 

Colonel  Walker  the  great  friend  of  Madame  laVal  is  here.  He  says  he 
has  no  doubt  that  you  will  find  her  reasonable  in  her  demands,  and  he  will 
write  her  by  this  post  to  be  so.  I beg  you  to  settle  finally  with  her  so  that 
there  be  no  future  germ  of  mischief  or  disquiet. 

Mrs.  B.  was  at  the  play  last  evening  and  well.  Mrs.  K.  was  there,  but 
I have  been  tied  down  since  your  departure.  Unless  something  of  impor- 
tance occurs  I shall  not  write  you  again,  estimating  that  you  will  be  about 
returning  by  the  next  post  or  the  one  after  it. 

I am  my  dear  sir  with  great  sincerity 
Your  friend  and  humble  servant 
H.  Knox1 

Present  my  love  to  the  laughing  major. 

A few  days  later  Knox  wrote  that  he  had  talked  with  Colonel 
Febiger,  who  had  been  on  the  Arnold  Expedition  through  the 
Kennebec  country.  Colonel  Febiger  thought  both  the  land  and 

1 Knox  got  the  pagination  of  his  letter  wrong  and  says,  “I  have  made  an  irish  blun- 
der” 
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the  timber  good  and  added  that  Aaron  Burr  had  been  so  con- 
vinced of  its  excellence  that  he  was  desirous  of  buying  into  Duer’s 
speculation.2 

Unfortunately,  there  is  little  material  available  on  the  details 
of  Bingham’s  negotiations  in  Boston.  As  a man  of  wealth  and  po- 
sition, he  was  given  the  keys  to  the  city  and  much  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  visiting  followed.  The  negotiations  were  drawn  out  far 
longer  than  Bingham  had  anticipated.  On  21  January  he  report- 
ed to  Knox: 

Bingham  to  Knoxy  Boston , 21  January  1793  [KP]3 

My  dear  Sir:  Boston  January  21.  1793 

I have  received  your  two  letters  of  the  8 and  12  of  January,  the  first 
enclosing  a copy  of  Morris’s  report,  respecting  the  Kennebec  tract.  It  was 
rather  discouraging;  but  was  happy  to  find  it  in  some  measure  counter- 
acted by  the  communications  of  Colonel  Febiger.  I believe  the  only  sure 
mode  of  procuring  an  accurate  and  just  account  of  the  quality  of  the  soil 
and  situation  of  the  country,  is  by  an  actual  survey  into  townships.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  Penobscot  tract  being  excellent. 

I have  met  with  considerable  delay  beyond  my  expectations,  arising 
from  various  causes,  but  particularly  from  the  interruptions  to  business, 
occasioned  by  the  excessive  hospitalities  of  this  place,  which  engage  a very 
great  portion  of  my  time.  The  governor4  has  been  remarkably  civil,  and 
full  of  attentions.  I hope  to  be  able  to  return  by  Thursday’s  stage,  but  am 
not  altogether  confident  of  its  being  in  my  power.  I have  delayed  an  inter- 
view with  Madame  Laval,  untill  I have  compleated  my  business  with  the 
Committee,  being  convinced  that  if  I opened  a negotiation  with  her,  it 
would  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  more  important  business. 

Make  my  respectfull  compliments  to  Mrs.  Knox.  I shall  not  enter  into 
a minute  detail  of  the  difficulties  I have  met  with  in  new  modifying  any  of 
the  articles,  but  shall  reserve  any  ideas  on  this  subject,  untill  I can  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

I am  with  sincerity  and  esteem,  my  dear  sir 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant 
Wm.  Bingham 

2 Knox  to  Bingham,  Philadelphia,  12  January  1793,  KP,  xxxm.  96. 

3 KP,  xxxm.  105. 

4 John  Hancock. 
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By  this  time  a basic  agreement  had  been  reached,  and  on  28 
January  the  formal  transfer  of  the  Maine  contracts  to  Bingham 
was  completed.  By  this  agreement,  he  received  sixteen  deeds  for 
the  first  purchase  of  two  million  acres  and  two  deeds  for  the  six 
townships,5  the  “back  tract”  contract  being  held  in  abeyance  since 
the  survey  had  not  as  yet  been  completed.  Bingham  paid  the  $25,- 
000  due  on  the  first  purchase,  together  with  $983  interest,  and 
received  the  first  deed  outright.6  The  rest  of  the  deeds  were 
placed  in  escrow  in  the  hands  of  Nathaniel  Appleton,  John  Coffin 
Jones,  and  Oliver  Wendell  until  further  payments  and  the  set- 
tling duties  had  been  completed.7  Eight  of  the  remaining  deeds 
were  to  be  held  until  the  settling  duties  had  been  complied  with, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  original  contract,  while  the  other 
seven  were  to  guarantee  payment.  Each  year,  if  Bingham  had 
fulfilled  both  types  of  obligation,  he  was  to  receive  two  deeds. 
Including  what  had  been  paid  and  what  was  due  in  the  future, 
Bingham  tied  up  well  over  $300,000  in  the  speculation.8 

To  insure  payment,  Bingham  was  obliged  to  give  fourteen 
bonds  to  the  Commonwealth.  Seven  of  these  were  signed  by  him 
alone,  the  other  seven  by  him  and  Thomas  Russell  of  Boston.9 
Bingham  had  hoped  that  the  Commonwealth  might  be  willing  to 


5 The  original  deeds  and  copies  of  them  are  in  BP.  See  the  reproduction  of  one  of 
these  deeds,  together  with  the  escrow  package,  facing  this  page. 

6 See  the  actual  accounts  in  Appendix  A. 

7 Nathaniel  Appleton  was  a Boston  merchant  and  the  father  of  Nathaniel  W.  Apple- 
ton  the  physician. 

John  Coffin  Jones  was  a cousin  of  Stephen  Jones  of  Machias,  with  whom  he  was  as- 
sociated in  business.  The  whole  Jones  family  was  active  in  the  coastal  trade  between 
Boston  and  the  District  of  Maine.  J.  C.  Jones  had  purchased  a large  tract  of  land 
in  what  is  now  Jonesborough  in  1789.  See  Sfrague’s  Journal  of  Maine  History , III. 
211-218. 

Oliver  Wendell  (1733-1818),  the  grandfather  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  was  a 
Boston  merchant  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Bank.  He  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  1 775-1 77 6 and  later  served  as  representative, 
state  senator,  and  governor’s  councillor  in  the  Massachusetts  government.  He  also 
held  for  many  years  the  position  of  probate  judge  for  Suffolk  County. 

8 This  figure  includes  only  the  cost  of  the  lands  themselves,  plus  the  payment  to  Duer. 
If  interest  and  the  expenses  of  developing  the  lands  were  to  be  included,  the  figure 
would,  of  course,  be  much  higher.  For  the  actual  expenses,  see  Appendix  A. 

9 Copies  of  these  bonds,  together  with  similar  ones  for  the  contract  for  the  six  town- 
ships and  the  counter  security  given  Thomas  Russell,  are  in  BP. 
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One  of  the  Deeds  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  Bingham  , 

in  his  Purchase  of  the  Maine  Lands.  The  handwriting  of  the  body  of  the 
deed  is  that  of  Major  William  Jackson.  General  David  Cobb  signed  as  ^ 

one  of  the  witnesses.  *? 
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accept  deposits  of  deferred  stock  of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  performance  of  the  settling  duties  and  thus  make  it  easier 
for  him  to  obtain  his  deeds,  but  to  this  proposal  the  State  would 
not  agree.  As  we  shall  see,  this  necessity  of  lodging  one  half  the 
deeds  in  escrow  to  ensure  the  performance  of  the  settling  duties 
was  to  prove  a great  embarrassment  in  later  years.  The  same  gen- 
eral provisions  were  made  in  connection  with  the  contract  for  the 
six  townships,  with  approximately  $25,000  to  be  paid  in  three 
years.  After  Bingham’s  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  and  Mordecai 
Lewis  signed  joint  bonds  of  double  the  value  of  those  jointly 
signed  by  him  and  Thomas  Russell  as  counter  security  for  the 
latter.  With  this  final  transaction,  the  job  was  done. 

Bingham  appeared  well  satisfied  with  his  purchase.  He  had 
handled  the  matter  with  great  “manner  and  address”  and  had 
made  a great  impression  on  Boston,  wrote  General  Jackson  to  his 
friend  Knox.1  For  the  first  time  since  its  inception,  the  specula- 
tion had  been  placed  on  a secure  financial  footing.  If  reports  on 
the  excellence  of  the  tracts  were  true,  and  if  an  energetic  system 
of  development  and  advertisement  were  pursued,  sales,  either  in 
large  tracts  or  at  retail,  might  make  Bingham’s  Maine  venture 
one  of  the  most  profitable  of  his  whole  business  career. 


1 Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  13  January  1793  and  4 February  1793,  KP,  xxxm.  99, 
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WHEN  William  Bingham  had  completed  his  negotia- 
tions with  the  Massachusetts  Land  Committee,  he  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  acquired  more  than  land ; from 
Duer  and  Knox  he  had  inherited  as  well  a problem  in  the  per- 
son of  Madame  Bacler  de  Leval,  a French  gentlewoman  who  had 
visions  of  establishing  in  Maine  an  asylum  for  those  of  her  coun- 
trymen who  found  France  under  the  revolutionary  government 
insupportable  and  who  wished  to  start  a new  life  in  a new  world. 
The  career  of  Madame  de  Leval  contributes  a minor  chapter  in 
the  larger  story  of  the  emigration  of  Frenchmen  to  the  United 
States  during  this  period ; to  relate  her  adventures  necessitates 
turning  back  to  1791,  before  Duer  and  Knox  had  made  their  first 
purchase  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.1 

Even  before  her  revolution,  France  had  been  an  attractive  field 
for  American  speculators.  Life  in  the  United  States  had  been 
idealized  in  France  ever  since  Franklin’s  mission  to  Paris  during 
the  American  Revolution,  and  the  dream  of  a simple,  natural  ex- 
istence, uncontaminated  by  the  artificialities  of  the  old  regime, 
was  a most  seductive  one.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  specu- 
lators in  this  country  should  attempt  to  capitalize  on  this  sym- 
pathy for  America  and  to  interest  members  of  the  French  nobility 
in  emigrating  to  the  new  world.  Among  various  projects  designed 
to  encourage  French  emigration  to  the  United  States,  the  Scioto 
Company  must  occupy  a prominent  place.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  a detailed  account  of  that  venture  here ; suffice  it  to  say  that 
a number  of  enterprising  Americans — chief  among  them  Gener- 
al Rufus  Putnam,  the  Reverend  Manasseh  Cutler,  and  William 
Duer — had  prevailed  upon  Congress  to  grant  six  and  one-half 
million  acres  of  land  in  Ohio  to  two  companies  they  had  formed, 

1 For  the  background  of  the  Scioto  Company,  see  J.  S.  Davis,  Essays , 1.  1 24-1 50, 
213-253.  There  is  a good  short  account  in  R.  A.  Billington,  Westward  Expansion, 
212—220.  For  the  story  of  the  Leval  colony,  see  S.  E.  Morison,  “A  French  Descrip- 
tion of  Frenchman’s  Bay,  1792,”  New  England  Quarterly,  1.  396—402}  and  F.  S. 
Childs,  “Fontaine  Leval,  a French  Settlement  on  the  Maine  Coast,  1791,”  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Li.  187—199. 
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the  Ohio  Company  and  the  Scioto  Company.  The  Ohio  Company 
was  a legitimate  project  and  had  as  its  aim  the  sale  of  its  property 
to  veterans  of  the  Revolution ; the  Scioto  Company,  like  the  Cre- 
dit Mobilier  of  another  era,  was  organized  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  speculation.  Since  neither  of  these  companies  had  anything  like 
adequate  cash  reserves,  resale  of  some  of  the  acreage  acquired 
became  an  absolute  necessity  if  payments  to  the  government 
were  to  be  made  promptly.  Accordingly,  the  Scioto  directors 
commissioned  Joel  Barlow  of  Connecticut  to  offer  the  lands  for 
sale  in  France.  It  was  hoped  that  Barlow  would  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  enough  of  the  property  to  pay  the  company’s  debts,  which 
would  leave  the  remainder  as  clear  profit  for  the  speculators. 

Barlow  could  accomplish  little  at  first,  but  in  the  summer  of 
1789  he  met  an  unscrupulous  Englishman  named  William  Play- 
fair who  suggested  the  formation  of  a separate  French  company. 
This  measure  was  successfully  carried  out,  and  the  Compagnie 
de  Scioto,  as  the  new  corporation  was  called,  soon  managed  to 
sell  150,000  acres  to  unsuspecting  Frenchmen.  The  whole  ven- 
ture became  much  more  complicated  when  a group  of  the  French 
purchasers  decided  to  emigrate  to  Ohio  and  it  devolved  upon 
Duer  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  their  settlement. 

What  J.  S.  Davis  has  called  the  “Scioto  Debacle”  followed. 
Duer’s  preparations  were  culpably  inadequate  j the  French  who 
arrived  found  nothing  had  been  done  to  promote  their  settle- 
ment j the  title  to  the  lands  themselves  proved  insecure ; and  the 
ill-fated  trek  to  Ohio  made  by  some  of  the  French  only  con- 
firmed their  worst  fears.  If  anything  more  were  needed  to  de- 
liver a coup  de  grace  to  the  project,  St.  Clair’s  defeat  by  the  In- 
dians in  November,  1791,  provided  it.  Word  went  back  to  New 
York  and  to  France  that  the  colony  was  all  but  abandoned.  It  re- 
mained only  to  salvage  as  much  as  possible  from  the  wreckage, 
and  it  was  to  this  task  that  William  Duer  now  turned. 

Among  the  chief  investors  in  the  Compagnie  de  Scioto  was  a 
group  known  as  the  Societe  des  Vingt-Quatre,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a French  nobleman  named  Jacques  Duval  d’Epremesnil. 
Though  D’Epremesnil  himself  had  not  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try, others  of  the  society,  among  them  Madame  de  Leval,  had 
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done  so.  This  Frenchwoman  was  the  wife  of  “Jean  Antoine  Gon- 
tran  Marzel  de  Leval,  Seigneur  Proprietor  of  the  Seignories  and 
Peerages  of  Villers  Chatel,  of  Lanoy  and  Val  d’Aguieres  in 
Artois  j Counsellor  of  the  King  and  Ancient  Treasurer  Paymaster 
of  the  Charges  Assigned  on  the  Domain  of  His  Majesty  in  the 
Department  of  the  Chambres  des  Comptes  of  the  Kingdom,  Ex- 
cepted That  of  Paris.”2  Madame  de  Leval  had  left  her  husband 
in  France  while  she  sought  to  establish  a place  for  them  both  in 
the  new  world.  She  had  a good  business  head,  a great  deal  of 
nagging  aggressiveness  and  perseverance,  and  a determination 
to  find  some  substitute  for  the  unfortunate  Scioto  plan.  As  a rep- 
resentative of  a nation  to  which  Americans  owed  much,  and  as  an 
unattached  lady  in  a strange  country,  she  soon  won  for  herself 
several  ardent  supporters  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Duer  and  Knox  had  embarked  on  the 
Maine  speculation  in  the  first  place  was  the  chance  which  it  of- 
fered to  solve  some  of  the  problems  created  by  the  Scioto  col- 
lapse. Though  this  purpose  was  kept  secret  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Land  Committee  during  the  negotiations  in  June,  1791, 3 
once  the  contract  had  been  signed,  Duer  lost  no  time  in  confer- 
ring with  Madame  de  Leval  and  two  other  members  of  the  So- 
ciete  des  Vingt-Quatre,  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Roche  and  Count 
Joseph  du  Barth,  all  of  whom  had  had  a bellyful  of  the  Scioto 
Company.  Late  in  August,  1791,  a preliminary  agreement  was 
drawn  up,  to  be  put  in  proper  legal  form  at  some  later  date  if 
the  French  approved  the  property  in  Maine  after  having  actually 
seen  it: 


Preliminary  Knox-Duery  Leval-La  Roche  Agreement , 

27  August  1791  [BP]4 

The  state  of  confusion  in  which  we  at  present  find  the  affairs  of  Scioto 

2 This  title  appears  in  the  copy  of  Monsieur  de  Leval’s  power  of  attorney  to  Madame 
de  Leval  dated  Paris,  14  December  1 790,  in  BP.  Alexander  Baring  speaks  of  Madame 
de  Leval  as  “a  mistress  of  Calonne’s  and  many  others  in  France.”  See  below,  p.  648. 
I have  found  no  evidence  to  support  this  statement. 

3 Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  19  June  1791,  KP,  xxvm.  124. 

4 There  is  a copy  of  this  agreement  in  KP,  xxix.  78.  For  the  French  version  of  this 
document,  see  Proc.  Amer.  Ant . Soc.,  Li.  199-203. 
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caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  agent  of  Paris;  the  resignation  which  Mr. 
Duer  and  his  company  are  in  some  measure  constrained  to  offer  to  Con- 
gress of  the  pre-emption  of  three  millions  of  acres  which  they  had  con- 
tracted for ; the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  a new  contract  advantageous  for 
Mr.  Duer  throws  such  a veil  of  obscurity  on  the  future  prospects  of  the 
emigrants  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture  what  will  be  the  result 
of  their  undertaking.  These  reasons  have  determined  the  undersigned  to 
look  forward  to  more  certain  prospect  of  establishing  themselves.  Having 
been  informed  that  a company  was  owner  of  a large  tract  in  the  Province 
of  Maine,  we  address  ourselves  to  the  proprietors  in  order  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  following  particulars: 


1 st. 

Granted. 


2d. 

Three  persons  on  the  part  of  the 
proposers  shall  accompany  the 
agent  employed  by  the  company  to 
view  the  lands. 


3d- 

Mr.  Duer  is  willing  to  sell  five 
townships  including  the  purchase 
of  Mount  Desert  Island. 

4- 

The  proposers  may  chuse  two 
townships  contigeous  on  our  place 
and  three  in  another.  Or  they  may 
chuse  five  together. 


1st. 

If  before  we  entreat  into  any  de- 
finitive arrangement  they  would 
assist  in  transporting  to  the  place 
one  of  the  undersigned  with  sur- 
veyors and  persons  competent  to 
render  a faithful  and  just  account 
of  the  situation  and  of  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  soil. 

2d. 

If  it  is  possible  that  four  of  their 
nation  might  accompany  the  sur- 
veyors in  view  of  the  lands.  The 
intention  of  the  purchasers  being  to 
form  a French  colony,  it  appears  to 
them  to  be  of  consequence  that  the 
report  to  be  conveyed  in  France 
should  be  drawn  up  by  Frenchmen. 

2d. 

What  number  of  acres  or  townships 
the  selling  company  is  willing  to 
dispose  of  to  the  undersigned. 

4. 

Whether  we  may  have  the  right 
chusing  our  location  in  such  place 
as  will  to  us  appear  most  conven- 
ient. 
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5 th.  $th. 


The  price  to  be  fixed  in  the  contract 
to  be  six  livers5  payable  one  half 
down,  the  other  half  in  two  years. 
We  the  sellers  will  give  an  acquit- 
tance on  the  purchase  of  three  livers 
per  acre  and  for  the  second  pay- 
ment fix  the  following  terms: 

1st . one  quarter  part  in  the  first 
of  May  1793 

2d.  quarter  1 May  1794 

3 d.  quarter  I May  1795 

4 quarter  1 May  1796 

6. 

Whenever  the  purchasers  are  ready 
to  proceed  to  the  lands  in  order  to 
begin  a settlement,  a vessell  shall  be 
ready  at  New  York  to  transport 
them  and  their  effects.  Mr.  Duer 
is  of  opinion  that  a survey  of  the 
lands  in  question  and  a report 
founded  on  it  may  be  compleated 
by  the  first  of  October. 

7 th. 

The  company  will  advance  to  the 
purchasers  a years  provisions  of 
beef,  pork,  flour,  fish,  corn  and 
rice;  twelve  milch  cows,  one  bull, 
eight  yoke  of  cattle  and  six  sows 
reimbursable  in  twelve  months  at 
the  usual  price  with  interest  at  six 
per  cent  till  paid.  They  will  always 
have  in  store  three  months  flour; 
the  same  quantity  of  meat  will 
[not?  ] be  necessary  as  fish  may  be 
got  in  abundance.  They  will  also 
advance  what  is  necessary  for  trans- 

5 About  $1.12.  The  livre  toumois  was  w< 
time. 


What  are  the  conditions  with  re- 
gard to  price  of  the  lands  and  the 
terms  of  payment? 


6. 

At  what  time  may  the  first  settlers 
hope  to  commence  their  establish- 
ment; taking  into  consideration 
the  approaching  winter  and  severi- 
ty of  the  climate? 


7 th. 

What  preparations  will  the  selling 
company  make  for  the  reception  of 
the  first  emigrants? 


a little  more  than  eighteen  cents  at  this 
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portation  of  themselves  and  effects 
payable  in  like  manner  and  erect 
sufficient  huts,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  to  cover  the 
first  settlers.  They  will  likewise 
engage,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
houses  for  the  principal  settlers, 
eight  or  ten  mechanics  and  advance 
the  money  necessary  for  purchas- 
ing nails,  hinges,  glass  and  the  ma- 
terials necessary  for  constructing 
their  habitations;  the  huts  to  cover 
the  cultivaters  to  the  expence  of 
the  company;  the  other  advance 
to  be  reimbursable  at  the  actual  cost 
on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  provisions  furnished. 

8. 

Answered  in  the  7 th. 


9* 

They  will  procure  legal  forms  of 
the  engagements  in  question. 


IO. 

Yes,  without  difficulty. 


8. 

What  assistance  may  the  first  colo- 
nists hope  for  from  the  company 
with  regard  to  their  subsistence,  the 
company  taking  into  consideration 
that  they  will  arrive  to  an  uninhab- 
ated  and  uncultivated  country? 

9- 

The  undersigned  desire  to  know 
whether  they  can  be  furnished  with 
such  form  of  indentures  as  will  se- 
cure to  them  the  fullfillment  of 
them  on  the  part  of  those  persons 
they  may  engage  in  France  or 
abroad  for  a term  of  years,  as  their 
desertion  would  prove  the  ruin  of 
the  proprietors  and  consequently 
the  ruin  of  the  colony. 

10. 

As  the  coast  of  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion is  found  to  be  lined  with  a vast 


I IO 
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Mr.  Walker,  agent  for  the  com- 
pany at  New  York,  will  keep  a cor- 
respondence with  the  purchasers 
and  receive  and  forward  letters  to 
and  from  France,  and  to  facilitate 
this  object  a vessell  shall  (at  least 
for  the  first  year)  at  the  expence  of 
the  company  pass  continually  from 
the  sea  port  of  their  establishment 
to  the  port  of  New  York. 


Agreed  to,  subject  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  Major  General  Knox,  New 
York,  August  27th. 

William  Duer 


number  of  islands,  we  request  to 
know  whether  our  vessells  on  their 
arriving  may  depend  on  being  sup- 
plied with  pilots  well  acquainted 
with  the  coast  to  conduct  them  to 
their  destination. 

nth. 

The  selling  company  being  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  the  under- 
signed requests  to  be  informed  of 
the  most  expeditious  means  of  set- 
tling a certain  mode  of  correspond- 
ence between  them. 


The  undersigned  after  their  visit- 
ing the  lands  intend  to  form  with 
the  selling  company  articles,  condi- 
tions and  all  arrangements  of  the 
purchase  of  one  hundred  thousand 
acres  which  they  have  at  present  in 
contemplation. 

New  York  27th  August  1791 
Signed, 

Bacler  de  Leval 
Du  Barth 
De  la  Roche 


Knox’s  Ratification  of  the  A greemenf 

The  subscriber  most  willingly  accedes  to  the  general  principle  of  form- 
ing a French  colony  on  the  lands  purchased  of  him  and  Mr.  Duer  in  the 
Province  of  Main,  and  of  giving  all  reasonable  advantages  and  facilities 
to  such  a colony. 

But  such  facilities  and  advantages  must  be  specially  defined  and  marked 
6 Knox’s  ratification  of  this  agreement  appears  in  BP  only. 
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within  certain  limits,  beyond  which  accomodation  from  the  sellers  is  not 
to  be  expected.  Precision  is  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  good  under- 
standing between  both  parties. 

The  arrangement  will  comprehend,  first,  the  extent  of  the  number  of 
rations  to  be  furnished  and  the  price. 

Secondly,  the  number,  size,  and  sort  of  houses  to  be  built  for  the  prin- 
cipal emigrants. 

Thirdly,  that  as  well  for  the  price  of  the  land  as  the  reimbursement  of 
the  rations  and  all  other  advances,  the  land  shall  be  held  responsible  for 
the  payment. 

The  subscriber  is  of  opinion  that  a vessell  from  New  York  to  the  lands 
in  question  will  not  be  necessary.  The  post  goes  to  Boston  from  New  York 
three  times  in  each  week  during  the  summer  and  twice  a week  during  the 
winter.  Vessells  during  the  summer  season  are  continually  passing  from 
Boston  to  Penobscot  Bay  and  River,  or  the  lands  in  contemplation,  as  fre- 
quently as  vessells  pass  from  New  York  to  Albany. 

The  ultimate  arrangement  and  agreement  upon  this  subject  to  be  drawn 
into  legal  form  immediately  after  the  lands  shall  be  viewed  and  approved. 

Given  in  Philadelphia 
this  3d  September  1791. 

Duer,  who  had  closed  this  preliminary  agreement  without 
Knox,  found  the  Secretary  of  War  completely  in  accord  with 
what  had  been  done.  It  now  remained  to  see  to  it  that  the  French 
saw  Maine  under  the  best  possible  circumstances.  To  this  purpose 
Knox  wrote  Henry  Jackson  in  Boston  to  make  all  the  necessary 
preparations  to  receive  the  French  prospects,7  and  on  16  Septem- 
ber Duer  sent  Jackson  an  express  saying  that  the  foreigners  were 
about  to  leave  New  York.  Jackson  immediately  went  to  work  to 
get  all  in  readiness : 


H.  Jackson  to  Knoxy  Boston , 1 8 September  1791  [KP] 8 


Dear  Harry  Boston  September  18.  1791 

On  Friday  evening  at  7 o’clock  I received  an  express  from  Colonel 
Duer  in  about  48  hours  from  New  York,  informing  me  that  Madam  de 
Laval  and  Mr.  de  la  Roche  would  leave  that  city  by  the  1 8th  with  twenty 


7 Knox  to  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  2 September  1791,  KP,  xxix.  83. 

8 KP,  xxix.  1 13. 
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of  her  people  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  eastward  and  who  are  to  be 
left  there,  that  they  may  be  prepairing  for  their  establishment,  whilst  she 
returns  to  New  York  to  finish  the  necessary  arrangements  and  conclude 
the  bargain. 

Previous  to  my  receiving  this  express,  I had  engaged  a Hingham  packet, 
well  found  and  good  accommodation,  for  which  I was  to  pay  three  dol- 
lars and  half  per  day,  including  a good  pilot,  feeding  and  paying  the  hands 
and  providing  four  beds  and  beding  for  the  cabin.  The  vessell  with  her 
stores  for  a twenty  five  days  tour  was  ready  and  laying  at  the  wharfe  on 
the  15th  instant  to  receive  them  the  moment  they  arrived.  I shall  not  now 
expect  them  until  this  day  week.  I am  prepairing  the  packet  for  their  re- 
ception, by  building  bunks  in  her  hold,  and  making  some  sacks  fill’d  with 
straw  for  their  beding.  As  I am  convinced  it  will  be  much  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  concern,  it  is  my  intention  to  accompany  them. 

I am  afifraid  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  make  an  establishment  that 
will  impress  their  minds  favourably  as  to  the  climate  and  situation,  and 
you  know  that  first  impressions  are  the  most  lasting,  but  be  assured  I will 
put  the  best  face  on  every  appearance,  and  no  exertions  of  mine  shall  be 
wanting  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  association.  I feel  myself  well  cal- 
culated for  a business  of  this  kind,  and  I am  satisfied  their  are  but  few  that 
has  it  in  their  power  to  do  you  and  them  more  justice  than  I can. 

I rest  all  on  youy  to  keep  in  view  and  never  jrom  your  sight , that  I must  make 
something  out  of  this  concern  that  will  place  me  where  and  in  a situation 
that  you  will  wish  to  see  mine.  Remember  you  can  place  every  confidence 
in  me  and  in  whatever  will  promote  your  interest,  either  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  command  me. 

The  Committee  have  engaged  the  surveyors  to  run  the  line  of  our  pur- 
chase this  fall,  in  both  locations.  It  is  my  opinion  we  had  better  employ  a 
good  man  to  attend  each  surveyor,  who  would  be  able  to  furnish  us  with 
an  accurate  map  of  each  tract,  and  with  the  information  he  would  obtain, 
would  fully  pay  the  expence.  You  will  give  me  the  directions  on  this  head. 

I am  your  affectionate 
H.  Jackson 

General  Knox 

On  30  September  the  French  actually  arrived  in  Boston,  after 
having  been  delayed  by  bad  winds  and  the  failure  of  the  lady’s 
baggage  to  show  up  in  New  York: 
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H.  Jackson  to  Knoxy  Boston , 2 October  1791  f KP] 9 

~ TT  Sunday  October  2.  1 7Q 1 

Dear  Harry:  } 

Madam  Le  Val  and  etc.  arrived  here  on  Friday  afternoon  and  this  day 
at  noon  we  are  off  with  a fine  S.W.  wind.  It  is  a great  undertaking  for 
me,  but  I am  convinced  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  concern.  I have  drawn 
on  Colonel  Walker  for  550  dollars  to  pay  for  the  supplies,  etc.  Of  this  you 
will  inform  him,  as  I have  not  one  moment  to  write  him.  If  we  have  good 
passage,  I am  in  hopes  to  return  in  15  or  20  days.  The  season  is  too  late 
and  I think  you  put  too  much  at  hazard — one  snow  storm  before  they  are 
well  established  will  damn  the  whole  operation,  but  you  may  depend  on  my 
good  countenance  in  every  circumstance  that  presents  itself. 

In  haste  your  affectionate 

n t tt  ^ H.  Jackson 

General  H.  Knox 

On  the  second  of  October  a Hingham  packet  freighted  with 
General  Jackson,  Madame  de  Leval,  De  la  Roche,  eleven  other 
Frenchmen,  and  four  Germans  set  sail  for  the  eastward.  After 
being  delayed  for  three  days  at  Nantasket  by  bad  weather,  the 
expedition  was  rewarded  with  a smart  following  wind  which  took 
them  down  to  Bucksport  in  a day  and  a half.  From  there  they 
proceeded  through  Eggemoggin  Reach,  where  a strong  head 
wind  forced  them  to  disembark  on  what  was  probably  Stave  Is- 
land. The  party  proceeded  to  explore  the  island  and  planned  a 
big  bonfire  for  the  evening,  only  to  have  the  island’s  lone  settler 
warn  them  that  he  would  charge  them  three  shillings  for  each 
tree  they  cut  down.  The  next  day  they  picked  up  a local  pilot  to 
take  them  through  Mount  Desert  Narrows  to  the  home  of  the 
De  Gregoires  at  Hull’s  Cove. 

De  Gregoire  and  his  wife  gave  their  fellow  countrymen  valu- 
able information  on  the  country  and  showed  them  maps  of  the 
surrounding  territory,  but  the  visitors  were  disturbed  to  learn 
that  most  of  the  shore  property  had  already  been  preempted. 
The  next  day  a visit  was  made  to  Colonel  Nathan  Jones1  at 

9 KP,  xxix.  130. 

1 Colonel  Nathan  Jones  was  one  of  the  original  grantees  of  the  town  of  Gouldsbor- 
ough.  During  the  Revolution  he  had  been  suspected  of  Toryism,  but  had  managed 
to  regain  his  position  as  a leader  in  eastern  Maine  after  the  Revolution.  See  Bangor 
Historical  Magazine , vi.  71—72. 
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Gouldsborough.  After  he  had  been  apprised  of  their  desire  to 
obtain  a township  on  the  seacoast  which  would  connect  with  the 
back  country  they  proposed  to  buy,  he  suggested  a sight-seeing 
expedition  to  Taunton  Bay,  up  the  Taunton  River. 

Accordingly,  the  party  set  out  to  view  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  after  stopping  to  pay  their  respects  to  Paul  Dudley  Sargent2 
at  Sullivan,  they  proceeded  through  Taunton  Bay  into  Hog  Bay, 
where  they  disembarked  and  climbed  to  the  summit  of  Schoodic 
Mountain.  The  day  was  clear,  with  a touch  of  frost  in  the  air,  and 
from  this  point  of  vantage,  the  alien  visitors  could  see  far  out 
over  the  country  they  were  interested  in  buying.  Even  on  Hog 
Bay,  however,  the  best  sites  had  been  preempted,  and  when  a 
squatter  was  approached  and  sounded  out  as  to  how  much  he 
would  take  for  his  hundred-acre  lot,  he  demanded  five  hundred 
pounds.  The  would-be  settlers  finally  decided  on  a stretch  of 
coast  on  the  north  shore  of  Hog  Bay  near  the  present  town  of 
Franklin,  and  though  it,  too,  was  occupied,  the  ever-obliging 
General  Jackson  promised  to  purchase  the  property  for  them  the 
following  spring. 

It  remained  to  find  some  temporary  lodgement  for  those  of 
Madame  de  LevaPs  followers  who  planned  to  spend  the  winter 
down  east,  and  it  was  decided  to  select  a farm  in  Trenton,  in  the 
midst  of  the  territory  which  Jackson  had  acquired  from  De 
Gregoire.  With  the  help  of  Colonel  Jones,  a farm  in  what  is 
now  Lamoine  was  purchased  from  a settler  who  was  glad  to  sell 
his  holdings  for  one  hundred  dollars,  and  immediately,  says  the 
diarist  of  the  expedition,  the  place  was  named  for  “notre  ama- 
zone,”  Fontaine  Leval.  It  took  the  former  owner  but  two  hours 
to  move  out;  meanwhile  in  celebration  the  French  party  built  a 
big  fire,  and  danced  and  drank  and  sang  until  they  could  take 
possession. 

After  the  supplies  had  been  unloaded  and  some  cattle  obtained 
from  Colonel  Jones,  those  who  were  returning  to  the  westward 
prepared  to  leave,  their  satisfaction  with  the  prospect  marred 

2 Paul  Dudley  Sargent  had  settled  in  Sullivan  in  1789.  See  E.  W.  Sargent,  Efes  Sar- 
gent of  Gloucester  and  His  Descendants , 213— 217;  Bangor  Historical  Magazine , 11. 
125-131. 
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only  by  some  “maladroit”  who  dropped  and  broke  the  ther- 
mometer with  which  they  had  been  religiously  taking  readings. 
By  the  time  the  packet  weighed  anchor  for  Boston,  on  24  Octo- 
ber, a start  had  been  made  on  the  erection  of  some  additional 
buildings,  and  despite  several  unseasonable  snowstorms,  the  mo- 
rale of  the  outfit  was  high.  The  return  voyage  was  accomplished 
with  little  difficulty,  though  a storm  off  Cape  Ann  made  “tout  le 
monde  malade  a bord  jusqu’au  capitaine.”3 

In  short,  General  Jackson’s  promotional  tour  down  east  proved 
a success.  Had  he  not  been  along,  he  wrote  modestly  to  Knox,  the 
whole  sale  to  the  French  would  have  fallen  through.4  On  his  re- 
turn to  Boston  early  in  November  he  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  War: 

H.  Jackson  to  Knoxy  Boston , 6 November  1791  [KP] 5 

~ TT  Boston  November  6.  I7QI 

Dear  Harry:  ' 7 

Since  my  return  from  the  eastward  my  time  has  been  so  much  taken 
up  with  necessary  attentions  on  the  Lady  and  Mr.  de  la  Roche  and  pro- 
curing the  supplies  to  be  sent  down  immediately  that  it  was  out  of  my  pow- 
er to  write  you  by  the  last  post. 

Trenton  being  incorporated,  their  views  and  intentions  as  it  respected 
that  town  for  their  seaport  were  wholly  at  an  end,  and  we  were  sometime 
looking  for  a spot  to  answer  that  purpose  and  finaly  they  concluded  upon 
a situation  laying  on  Taunton  River  in  No.  8 and  No.  9 townships.  The 
ground  they  have  determin’d  on  is  occupied  by  three  farmers,  each  holding 
one  hundred  acres,  on  the  shore.  As  I considered  it  an  object  with  the  con- 
cern to  establish  these  emigrants,  I concluded  that  one  thousand  or  even 
two  thousand  dollars  was  not  to  [be]  considered  in  the  negotiation.  Ac- 
cordingly I engaged  to  them  to  purchase  those  two  townships,  and  remove 
every  dificulty  as  it  respected  the  three  farms,  provided  they  determined 
to  purchase  agreeably  to  their  provisional  agreement  with  you,  which 
they  assented  to,  to  effect  which  I empowered  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Bruce6 

3 This  account  of  Madame  Leval’s  exploratory  trip  is  taken  from  the  diary  printed 
in  F.  S.  Childs,  “Fontaine  Leval,”  Proc.  Amer.  Ant.  Soc.y  Li.  204-219. 

4 Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  13  November  1791,  KP,  xxx.  16. 

5 KP,  xxx.  5. 

6 Phineas  Bruce  of  Machias,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Washington  County.  See 
W.  Willis,  History  of  the  Law,  the  Courts , and  the  Lawyers  of  Maine , 1 51— 152. 
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to  make  the  purchase,  as  you  will  observe  by  my  instructions  to  them,  and 
since  my  return  I have  made  application  to  the  Committee  on  the  sale  of 
Eastern  Lands  for  the  purchase  of  these  two  townships  and  have  also  in- 
cluded No.  7 and  No.  io  in  my  proposals,  and  I am  certain  of  effecting  the 
object  of  at  least  the  two  first  mentioned;  therefore  you  may  go  forward 
with  your  agreement  in  the  greatest  confidence  of  my  making  the  pur- 
chase. 

In  order  to  place  their  people  in  a comfortable  situation  for  the  winter, 
I found  it  necessary  to  purchase  a farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  acres 
of  land  in  the  town  of  Trenton,  on  which  there  was  a house,  barn  and  ten 
or  twelve  acres  of  cleared  land.  For  this  I gave  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars. 

When  we  were  at  the  eastward,  Mr.  de  Gregoire  observed  to  a gen- 
tleman that  I had  not  purchased  the  town  of  Trenton.  This  I mentioned 
to  Madame  de  la  Val.  At  the  same  time  assured  her  I bought  every  acre 
the  property  of  Mr.  de  G.  the  first  of  June  last,  as  you  will  observe  by  my 
agreement  with  him  on  the  29th  July,  which  is  clear,  explicit,  and  un- 
equivocal. Therefore  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  or  difficulty  on  this  head. 

Colonel  Nathan  Jones,  who  owns  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  acres 
of  the  best  land  in  the  town  of  Trenton,7  will  sell  it  at  half  a dollar  per 
acre  and  make  the  payment  easy  to  the  purchaser.  You  will  see  the  situa- 
tion of  it  on  the  map. 

I have  an  offer  of  about  twelve  thousand  acres  in  the  town  of  Goulds- 
borough.8  It  has  the  best  harbour  in  the  eastern  country  and  is  well  situ- 
ated as  a door  to  our  inland  purchase,  and  by  removing  a few  squaters 
from  the  shore,  it  will  make  the  best  situation  for  a seaport  that  I know  of. 
This  I can  purchase  at  1/6  lawful  money  per  acre,  one  quarter  paid  down 
on  signing  the  papers,  one  quarter  in  six  months,  one  quarter  in  twelve 
months,  and  one  quarter  in  eighteen  months.  You  will  please  to  let  me 
hear  from  you  on  this  purchase  without  loss  of  time  as  I am  to  give  my 
answer  the  moment  it  can  be  obtained  from  New  York. 

The  inclos’d  is  a copy  of  the  supplies  and  other  expences  on  our  tour, 
the  estimates  left  with  me  to  furnish  immediately,  and  for  five  months 
further  supply  will  amount  to  eight  hundred  dollars  more. 

If  you  should  disapprove  of  my  making  a purchase  of  those  townships, 
or  the  farms,  you  will  please  to  give  me  the  earliest  information  that  I may 

There  is  a picture  of  Bruce’s  house  in  G.  W.  Drisko,  History  of  Mac7iias>  222.  Tal- 
leyrand stayed  with  Bruce  during  his  tour  down  east. 

7 Jones’s  property  is  shown  on  the  right-hand  map  between  pages  136  and  137. 

8 This  was  the  offer  from  William  Shaw.  See  above,  p.  62,  and  below,  pp.  523-524. 
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govern  myself  accordingly.  I hope  you  will  be  satisfied  I have  done  every 
thing  in  my  power  for  the  interest  of  the  concern,  and  if  you  should  find 
it  necessary  to  see  me  in  New  York  before  you  make  your  final  agreement 
with  Madame  de  Laval,  I will  make  you  a visit  for  that  purpose. 

Your  affectionate 

p g H.  Jackson 

I have  writen  Colonel  Duer 
and  sent  a copy  of  the  inclosed. 

H.J. 

Knox  replied  approving  the  purchase  of  the  additional  town- 
ships, of  the  farms  on  Taunton  Bay,  and  of  the  property  in  Tren- 
ton.9 Jackson,  therefore,  went  ahead  with  these  projects,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  attempted  to  keep  satisfied  those  of  Mad- 
ame’s  party  who  had  been  left  to  the  mercies  of  a Maine  winter 
at  Fontaine  Leval. 

Madame  de  Leval  and  Monsieur  de  la  Roche  soon  returned 
to  New  York,  where  they  drew  up  a comprehensive  report  on 
the  property  for  Duer  and  Knox: 

Leval  and  La  Roche  to  Duer  and  Knoxy  New  York , 

4 December  1791  [ KP  ] 1 


New  York  4th  December  1791 


Gentlemen: 

After  the  measures  taken  in  concert  with  you  last  September,  we  under- 
took and  made  a journey  in  that  part  of  the  Province  of  Maine  in  which 
is  the  land  you  own.  Although  you  well  know  what  our  views  were  when 
we  took  these  steps,  we  think  proper  to  trace  them  back  in  these  so  as  to 
put  more  clearness  in  the  course  of  this  letter. 


We  sought 

1st,  a place  of  meeting  for  our  emigrating  country-men  or  to  emigrate 
from  France  or  the  French  islands. 


id,  it  was  our  wish  that  place  of  meeting  would  offer  at  once  the  advan- 
tages of  agriculture,  by  the  quality  of  land,  and  the  nature  of  the  climate ; 
and  those  of  commerce  by  the  facility  of  transportation. 

9 Knox  to  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  17  November  1791,  KP,  xxx.  22. 
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2,d,  it  was  our  wish  to  find  a pretty  large  extent  of  territory  easy  of  ac- 
cess so  that  the  increase  of  its  value  would  immediately  yeld  a proffit  from 
its  settlement  which  would  be  the  cause  thereof. 

4 th,  it  came  within  our  views  to  settle  upon  unincorporated  land  so  as  to 
enjoy  of  the  benefit  of  the  incorporation  in  obtaining  it  ourselves,  that  is 
to  say,  by  the  nomination  of  our  own  officers  and  of  such  reserves  made 
in  all  the  United  States  for  the  support  of  worship  and  for  houses  of  pub- 
lick  education. 

5 th,  we  did  desire  finally  that  the  price  of  the  land  was  moderate,  that  the 
terms  of  payment  would  be  more  distant,  and  besides,  provisions  and  cat- 
tle which  could  render  the  situation  of  the  colonists  tolerable  at  least  in  the 
first  year  of  their  settlement. 

It  is  by  the  necessary  combination  of  these  respective  advantages  of 
which  you  have  judged  as  well  as  ourselves,  gentlemen,  on  which  will  de- 
pend the  succes  of  the  whole  of  the  French  settlement  in  that  country, 
and  you  have  proposed  to  us  the  lands  you  possess  in  the  Province  of  Maine 
as  if  we  might  depend  upon  them.  We  have  been  on  the  spot,  and  the  local 
inspection  in  verifying  several  of  the  easinesses  which  had  been  declared 
to  us  has  nevertheless  offer’d  several  important  obstacles.  Such  are — the 
impossibility  of  settling  on  the  sea  shore  where  the  most  propitious  parts 
are  taken  up,  and  that  of  making  any  settlement  in  the  interior  part  of  the 
country  for  the  want  of  ways  proper  for  communication. 

The  situation  of  your  land,  by  the  inspection  of  the  map,  presented  a 
great  inconveniency.  It  was  from  the  sea  shore  of  six,  eight,  and  the  most 
part  thereof  twelves  miles  distant.  To  avoid  that  inconveniency  which 
strocke  us,  you  thought  to  purchase  some  of  the  townships  which  lay  be- 
tween your  land  and  the  bay.  That  of  Trenton  appear’d  to  answer  to  your 
object,  and  in  buying  it  you  have  thought  to  help  us  with  a disencumbered 
purchase  (excepting  few  plantations)  upon  which  we  could  make  our  first 
settlement.  Meanwhile  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  the  parts  of 
those  townships  bordering  on  the  Bay  or  on  the  rivers  are  entirely  taken 
up  and  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  our  expectation  might  be 
answer’d  towards  our  object. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  other  townships  which  border  on  the  sea  shore. 
Every  where  we  found  them  settled,  and  even  incorporated,  two  advan- 
tages infinitely  important  for  us.  The  prospect  of  Trenton  offer’d  to  us 
meanwhile  several  advantageous  positions,  and  we  thought  that  it  could 
be  one  of  the  principal  entrances  for  the  interior  parts.  We  afterwards 
repaired  towards  Taunton’s  Bay.  That  Bay,  which  goes  nearly  eight  miles 
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into  the  country,  borders  by  its  extremity  on  two  townships  numbered  on 
the  map  8 and  9.  Mr.  Jacson  assured  us  that  although  these  two  town- 
ships did  not  belong  to  you  he  was  about  purchasing  them  and  sure  of  the 
purchase,  if  the  thing  was  thought  convenient.  But  we  still  found  the  same 
difficulty,  that  is,  inhabitans  occupying  the  best  part  of  them.  We  visited 
particularly  the  country  joining  the  further  end  of  the  Bay  which  ap- 
pear’d to  answer  our  views,  and  we  have  looked  upon  that  place  joining 
the  two  townships  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  entrances  amongst  those 
we  ought  to  make  the  most  of,  so  as  to  penetrate  into  the  country.  Neither 
of  these  two  townships  is  incorporated — obstacle  of  less  to  be  encounter’d 
— and  as  the  Bay  forms  there  but  one  bason,  therefore  less  land  is  left  on 
the  shore,  less  plantations  than  any  where  else,  and  consequently  less  in- 
habitants to  dispossess. 

Township  No.  7 offers  a third  entrance  and  borders  by  one  of  its 
angles  on  Gouldsborough’s  Bay,  and  is  not  incorporated.  It  does  not  nei- 
ther make  part  of  your  acquisition,  but  it  is  to  be  sold.  Above  the  part  of 
that  township  which  borders  on  the  Bay  there  are  but  few  settlements; 
that  parcell  as  it  is  to  be  seen  on  the  map  is  of  a little  extent,  but  it  is  suscep- 
tible to  become  larger,  by  the  purchase  they  could  make  of  part  of  the  land 
now  belonging  to  Goulds’s  Bourough,  which  could  be  detached  therefrom 
and  join  it  to  No.  7.  That  opperation  is  easy  and  even  proposed  by  the  ac- 
tual owners  of  that  land. 

Such  are,  gentlemen,  the  three  principal  entrances  which  you  have  to 
open  to  us  to  penetrate  into  your  land,  one  to  the  south-west  by  Union 
River,  one  to  the  south  by  Taunton’s  Bay,  and  the  third  to  the  south-east 
by  Goulds’s  Bourough’s  Bay.  But  the  difficulty  lays  in  dispossessing  the 
actual  owners,  and  to  leave  us  free  in  each  of  these  parcells  a pretty  con- 
siderable extent  of  land  to  cultivate  for  us,  and  not  for  others,  in  forming 
thereon  our  first  settlement. 

The  second  difficulty  lays  in  being  not  able  to  penetrate  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  and  consequently  be  unable  to  carry  on  any  kind  of 
settlement  for  the  want  of  proper  communication.  The  trees  are  exceed- 
ingly close  there,  and  the  small  space  they  afford  between  them  is  either 
crowded  by  roots  or  other  felled  trees,  and  render  thereby  the  acces  of 
the  woods  almost  impracticable.  There  is  in  the  township  of  Trenton  the 
beginning  of  two  settlements  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  but  which 
the  owners  have  forsaken  who,  disheartened  by  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication, have  left  good  land  and  come  back  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  to 
take  up  with  what  is  very  indifferent. 

High  ways  are  thus  exceedingly  necessary  to  the  settlement  of  that 
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country,  but  before  they  are  traced  out,  it  is  indispensable  to  obtain  an 
exact  survey  of  its  interior  parts,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
the  waters,  that  of  the  mountains,  the  course  of  creeks  and  their  communi- 
cation. The  map  we  have  has  been  found  accurate  to  what  relates  the 
sea  shore,  but  we  discover’d  that  exactness  ceases  as  they  go  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  country,  where  certainly  the  surveyors  have  not  been.  By  every 
information  the  northern  part  of  those  tracts  of  land  is  crossed  from  east 
to  west  by  a creek  which  makes  a communication  from  Schoodick  River 
to  that  of  Penobscot.  A road  which  wou’d  lead  from  that  creek  to  the  Bay 
would  afford  immediately  three  very  interesting  branches  of  communica- 
tion. We  think  the  road  you  have  to  make  ought  to  be  drawn  from  south 
to  north  and  render’d  as  practicable  as  the  nature  of  the  place  may  afford. 
A person  deprived  of  being  seated  on  the  banks  of  a river,  or  on  the  shores 
of  a Bay,  may  be  indemnifyed  by  having  an  easy  communication  of  good 
roads.  Government  has  already  caused  a road  to  be  traced  from  east  to 
west;  and  as  soon  as  the  country  will  settle,  the  inhabitants  will  them- 
selves make  roads  in  all  directions  for  a more  easy  communication ; but  they 
ought  to  find  some  already  made  so  as  to  have  acces  to  their  land,  which 
they  will  buy  and  offer  them  the  means  of  conveying  with  ease  their 
produce  to  the  place  of  consumption,  which  naturally  ought  to  be  situated 
on  the  shore  of  the  Bay. 

In  the  hopes,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  be  in  sentiment  with  us,  it  would 
conduce  greatly  to  the  succes  of  our  undertaking  to  remove  these  two 
difficulties.  We  will  pass  on  to  the  other  means  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

By  the  provisional  agreement  made  between  us  last  September,  we  post- 
poned to  terminate  all  the  diffinitive  arrangements  untill  our  return.  The 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  place  and  the  observations  we  made  on  the 
spot  give  us  now  a clearer  insight  to  judge  of  the  conveniencies,  and  we 
will  communicate  to  you  our  ideas  with  the  same  impartiality  as  if  we 
were  strangers  to  the  business  and  only  advised  upon  the  means  to  make 
it  succeed.  The  agreement  rests  upon  three  principal  points:  the  price  of 
the  land,  the  terms  of  payment,  and  the  advances. 

As  to  the  price  of  the  land  put  at  £300 ; 2 we  reckon  that  it  does  not  offer 
any  proffit,  and  rather  a likelyhood  of  loss  even  if  we  sell  it  at  £600,  for  if 
we  buy  200  thousand  acres,  we  have  to  pay  you  200  thousand  French  half 
crowns  and  as  we  must  reckon  a large  third  of  the  land  which  we  will  not 

2 The  decimal  points  have  been  omitted  in  the  figures  in  this  paragraph.  The  French 
apparently  assume  that  the  first  payment  of  three  livres  per  acre  is  all  they  need 
consider,  and  ignore  the  second  payment  of  three  additional  livres  per  acre  provided 
for  in  the  provisional  agreement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contract  of  14  January  1792 
provides  for  payment  at  three  livres  per  acre.  See  below,  p.  138. 
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be  able  to  dispose  of  and  that  afterwards  the  sale  of  134  thousand  remain- 
ing at  the  rate  of  £600  per  acre  giving  £800,000  does  not  offer  for  us  but 
a benefice  of  £200,000.  Now  if  they  reckon  all  the  expenses  to  which  we 
are  exposed,  all  the  land  that  we  must  give  away,  all  the  sacrifices  that 
the  magnitude  of  such  an  undertaking  renders  necessary,  that  beneffit  of 
£200,000  will  appear  inadequate  to  compensate  all  charges;  and  we 
would  find  ourselves  loaded  with  all  the  immense  evils  of  details  without 
reaping  the  least  advantage.  No  doubt,  gentlemen,  you  will  think  it  equi- 
table to  leave  us  some  certainty  of  these  advantages;  and  it  is  easy  for  you 
to  find  that  compensation  in  allowing  us  a commission  on  the  sale  of  the 
remainder  of  your  land;  especially  if  you  consider  that  their  quick  sale 
will  be  by  the  natural  consequence  of  our  labour  and  successes. 

The  terms  of  payment  are  in  too  quick  a succession  when  we  consider 
all  what  is  to  be  done  before  the  sale  begins.  It  is  unquestionable  that  by 
conveying  Frenchmen  on  the  spot  immediately,  that  others  will  go  and 
join  them ; they  must  consequently  invite  the  first  settlers,  by  all  possible 
advantages.  These  advantages  should  consist  either  in  setting  the  land  at 
a cheaper  rate,  in  granting  easy  terms  for  payments,  or  in  selling  them  the 
said  lands  on  a redeemable  rent;  and  finally  in  leasing  those  lands  to  them. 
It  is  by  those  means  that  we  could  begin  our  settlements  with  a number  of 
Frenchmen  dispersed  throughout  this  continent  that  the  unhappy  events 
of  their  country  have  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  the  only  re- 
sources of  their  spirit  and  industry.  Mean  while,  the  terms  of  our  pro- 
visional agreement  deprive  us  of  those  means,  both  by  the  clause  which 
obliged  us  not  to  sell  under  £600  per  acre  as  well  as  the  one  which  obliges 
us  to  remitt  to  you  the  fourth  part  of  the  price  of  our  own  purchase  the 
first  day  of  May  1793  and  the  other  three  fourths  the  following  years  at 
the  same  period.  We  then  ask  of  you,  gentlemen,  to  take  the  whole  of 
these  matters  into  your  consideration  and  convinced  that  the  glory  of 
your  being  usefull  to  your  country,  in  settling  one  of  its  unhabitted  prov- 
inces, must  equall  the  pecuniary  advantages  for  you  which  will  result 
there-from.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  propose  to  you,  firstly,  to  postpone 
for  one  year  the  term  of  our  first  payment,  and  afterwards  to  fix  and  di- 
vide the  other  payments  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  more  analogous  with 
our  views  and  means. 

The  provisional  agreement  leaves  the  article  of  the  advances,  by  the 
reasons  which  are  necessary  to  ascertain.  Colonel  Duer  has  since  acquaint- 
ed us  with  ideas  on  the  arrangements  to  take  on  that  account.  But  as  these 
arrangements  appear  to  issue  from  the  whole  of  the  business,  we  will  make 
it  the  particular  subject  of  a letter  to  him  hereafter. 
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We  wish  also  to  converse  with  you,  gentlemen,  respecting  the  survey 
of  the  land.  That  object  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  by  the  celerity 
and  accuracy  with  which  it  will  be  performed  that  depend  the  whole  suc- 
ces  of  that  business.  Our  intention  is  to  cause  a survey  to  be  made  and  an 
exact  description  of  each  lot,  which  will  be  exposed  for  sale,  but  this  op- 
peration  is  subordinate  to  yours  from  which  it  is  but  a subdivision.  If  it  is 
requisite  that  our  purchasers  should  know  what  we  sell  to  them,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  we  should  on  our  part  know  what  w7e  buy.  An  exact  division  of 
each  township,  their  survey,  and  their  interior  description:  this  is  what 
regards  you.  The  subdivision  of  each  township,  the  survey  of  each  lot,  and 
the  particular  description  is  what  is  left  for  us  to  do;  but  we  cannot  begin 
this  work  untill  such  time  that  yours  will  end;  and  what  renders  it  the 
most  urgent  is  that  we  cannot  publish  a plan,  nor  open  any  sale  untill  our 
own  survey  is  made,  and  that  all  the  points  upon  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing be  entirely  determined. 

We  have  in  the  survey  that  the  Baron  de  Steuben  has  caused  to  be 
made  of  his  lands  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,3  the  most  perfect  model 
of  what  you  and  us  have  to  make,  so  as  to  put  our  land  in  a proper  train 
for  sale ; and  in  what  concerns  us,  we  mean  to  follow  the  plan  that  he  has 
executed,  and  which  he  has  had  the  kindness  to  shew  to  us. 

The  provisional  agreement  mentions  of  a vessel  which  for  the  first 
year  ought  to  be  to  your  own  charges,  and  designed  to  transport  the  emi- 
grants from  New  York  to  the  place;  but  this  article  has  remained  in  sus- 
pense. We  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  not  any  thing  would  be  more 
usefull  than  the  execution  of  that  idea  which  was  suggested  to  us  by  Colo- 
nel Duer. 

Communications  are  really  frequent  from  Boston  to  Penobscot,  but 
scarce  from  Penobscot  to  Frenchman’s  Bay,  although  it  be  nearer.  Be- 
sides, the  existing  communications  betwixt  these  two  last  mentioned 
places  is  done  but  by  crafts  which  would  not  answer  our  object.  The  emi- 
grants would  be  obliged  to  stop  at  Boston  and  at  Penobscot,  and  there 
wait  for  their  passages,  and  exposed  to  expences  which  such  a delay  would 
occasion  and  which  our  intention  is  to  avoid,  as  well  for  their  as  our  own 
interest.  We  think  that  the  sum  to  buy  and  equip  that  vessel  in  question 
would  before  long  produce  its  interest;  it  could  be  look’d  upon  as  a packet 
upon  which  every  body  would  pay  his  passage,  the  price  of  which  would 
be  gradual  even  by  the  emigration;  besides  the  emigrants,  this  vessell 
could  be  proffitably  employed  in  shipping  all  necessary  materials  for  the 

3 For  Baron  von  Steuben’s  land  speculations,  see  P.  D.  Evans,  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany, 1 8,  66,  84. 
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colony,  and  other  materials  called  for  by  private  individuals  who  will  be- 
gin to  trade.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  will  secure  a more  active  and 
brisk  communication  and  present  means  of  economy  which  alone  can  in- 
fluence many  to  join  our  settlement. 

Without  doubt,  gentlemen,  you  will  also  think  proper  to  stipulate  in 
the  definitive  arrangement  which  we  are  on  the  eve  of  terminating  some 
conditions  which  have  not  been  otherwise  but  verbal  between  us.  Such  are 
that  you  will  not  begin  the  sale  of  your  land  but  one  year  after  the  sale  of 
ours,  that  of  not  selling  the  said  land  at  a lower  price  that  we  will  set  upon 
ours.  Finally  that  you  will  reserve  for  us  some  of  the  townships  joining 
to  the  land  which  we  are  now  about  buying  and  not  to  open  your  sale  but 
in  the  adjoining  townships. 

Such  are,  gentlemen,  the  demands  we  are  about  making  to  you;  we 
thought  it  convenient  to  accompany  with  motives  that  induced  us  to  make 
them,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  appear  to  you  founded  upon  sound  prin- 
ciples and  equity. 

The  recapitulation  is: 

1st , to  clear  the  sea  shore  and  particularly  the  three  points  described  on 
Union  Bay,  on  that  of  Taunton,  and  on  that  of  Gould’s  bourough’s, 
which  we  look  upon  as  the  most  interesting  entrances  which  we  may  open 
and  upon  which  places  we  mean  to  carry  on  our  first  settlements. 

2d , to  begin  as  soon  as  the  season  allows  it  to  open  roads  so  as  to  penetrate 
in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country. 

3d,  to  begin  also  as  quick  as  possible  a survey  and  a general  description  of 
the  country  and  the  exact  division  of  its  townships. 

4-th,  we  ask  an  interest  in  the  sale  of  the  remainder  of  your  land  which  may 
offer  us  an  ascertained  compensation  that  we  are  not  able  to  find  in  the 
actual  price  and  arrangements. 

5 th,  more  indulgence  for  the  terms  of  payment  considering  that  we  must 
grant  it  ourselves. 

6 th,  an  exact  answer  to  the  letter  we  address  to  Colonel  Duer. 

7 th,  that  a vessell  be  ready  in  March  for  the  use  of  the  emigrants  and  the 
colony. 

8th,  that  the  company  doeth  bind  itself  not  to  expose  its  own  land  for  sale 
but  at  least  one  year  after  our  sales  are  opened. 

9 th,  that  the  aforesaid  company  engages  it  self  to  sell  the  said  land  upon 
the  same  terms  as  ours. 
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i Oth,  that  the  aforesaid  company  obliges  it  self  likewise  not  to  expose  for 
sale  the  townships  joining  ours  to  any  other  person  or  persons  and  to  re- 
serve them  for  us. 

We  will  conclude,  gentlemen,  with  reminding  you  how  interesting  it 
is  for  the  succes  of  the  whole  of  this  business  that  neither  of  the  parties  ex- 
periences the  least  delay,  and  to  improve  the  time  that  remains  from  this 
to  next  spring,  to  prepare  all  the  materials  and  conclude  the  whole  of  our 
projects,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  else  to  do,  but  to  put  them  into  execution 
as  soon  as  the  working  season  will  allow  it.  To  aid  that  celerity  which  we 
think  so  important,  we  will  go  to  Philadelphia  as  soon  as  you  will  think 
proper  and  that  you  will  warn  us  of  it. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be  with  greatest  consideration 
gentlemen 

your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servants 
Bacler  de  Leval 
De  la  Roche 

A translation  from  the  French. 

At  the  same  time,  they  prepared  a statement  in  French  for 
the  information  of  their  fellow  countrymen  who  might  be  in- 
terested in  joining  them  in  their  attempt  to  provide  in  Maine  an 
asylum  for  French  displaced  persons: 


Plan  of  Association  for  the  Settlement  of  Maine  hands  on  the  Part  of 
Madame  de  Leval  [ undated  ] [ BP  ] 4 

Dans  la  scituation,  ou  se  trouvent  a la  fois  beaucoup  de  frangais,  dans 
leur  Patrie,  dans  les  colonies,  & nombre  de  ceux  qui  dans  ce  moment  si 
sont  Rependus  sur  le  territoire  des  Etats  Unis;  plusieres  personnes  ont 

4 This  document  should  be  read  in  con j unction  with  that  printed  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society , Li.  219—222.  The  one  printed  here  is  a much 
more  elaborate  plan  of  settlement  and  is  doubtless  another  draft  of  a final  prospectus 
which  may  well  have  been  sent  to  France.  F.  S.  Childs,  editor  of  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety document,  suggests,  on  the  basis  of  handwriting  analysis,  that  the  diary  that 
precedes  the  general  observations  on  Maine  lands  was  kept  by  De  la  Roche.  The  hand- 
writing of  this  document  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  long  analysis  of  Maine  lands  in 
KP  printed  above,  pp.  1 17-124,  and  similar  to  that  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  docu- 
ment. It  is  certainly  not  the  handwriting  of  Regnier,  Madame  Leval’s  secretary,  as 
two  letters  from  Regnier  to  Duer  dated  Rock  Hill,  8 August  and  18  August  1790,  in 
the  Scioto  and  Ohio  Land  Company  Papers  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
show.  The  suggestion  that  the  Antiquarian  Society  document  might  have  been 
penned  by  one  Peter  Hassenfratz  (Childs,  “Fontaine  Leval,”  205,  note  42)  seems 
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pense,  que  Travailler  au  Moyen  de  reunir  leurs  Compatriottes,  en  allant 
choisir  eux  memes  quelque  place,  ou  cette  Reunion  put  s’efectuer  avec 
Avantage,  etoit  une  Entreprise  digne  des  frangais,  & si  sont  Aventures.5 

La  situation  de  l’aflfaire  du  Scioto,  le  sort  Incertain  des  frangais,  qui 
sont  Etablis  dans  cette  Partie,  la  Guerre  qui  Existe  de  ce  coste,  designe 
dans  le  Principe  aux  Emigrains,  comme  un  point  de  Railliement;  son 
Eloignment  des  Provinces  attlentiques,  & la  difficulte  des  Communications, 
on  determine  beaucoup  de  Collons  a en  Revenir,  & Empeche  beaucoup 
d’autres  de  sy  rendre;  il  a done  falu  chercher,  dans  le  Continent,  un  Nou- 
veau point,  pour  y Receuiller  & fixer  Nombre  de  families;  & de  gens 
honetes,  qui  n’ont  pas  encore  pu  y trouver  la  vie  Independente  & tran- 
quille,  qu’ls  y etaient  venus  Chercher. 

Les  Renseignements,  que  Ton  avait  donne  sur  les  terres  de  la  Province 
du  Maine,  ont  determine  quelques  personnes,  a Entreprendre  le  Voyage 
pour  virifier  par  elles  memes,  la  situation  des  Lieux,  & les  avantages  quel 
on  en  pouroit  Esperer;  voicy  les  Observations  Generalls  qu’elles  ont 
ete  aportee  de  faire  sur  le  Pays. 

La  Situation 

Depuis  la  Baye  de  Penobscot,  ou  en  partant  de  Boston,  l’on  commence 
a se  raprocher  des  terres;  le  Pays  se  represente  d’une  Maniere  Infiniment 
favorable. 

Le  continent  separe  de  L’ocean  par  une  longue  suite  D’Isles,  qui  le 
couvre,  se  trouve  par  tout  borde  par  des  Bayes  spacieuses  & d’une  Navi- 
gation aisee;  il  n’y  a peutetre  pas  dans  le  Mond  entier  d’endroit  aussi 
Abondent  en  havres  commodes  & surs;  les  cotes  ni  sont  point  Escarpees, 
mais  dessendent  en  pente  douce  & Facile,  vers  le  Rivage;  plusieres  rivieres 

untenable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  a letter  from  Hassenfratz  to  Duer  dated 
Buffalo,  19  October  1791,  the  very  time  that  Madame  de  Leval  and  her  party  were  in 
Maine  ( ibid.).  The  handwriting  of  this  document  is  certainly  similar  to  that  of  De  la 
Roche  as  it  appears  in  the  Scioto  Papers  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  How- 
ever, since  so  many  copies  of  the  various  documents,  prospectuses,  and  reports  are 
extant,  I believe  the  determination  of  authorship  on  the  basis  of  handwriting  identi- 
fication to  be  a dubious  business. 

In  editing  the  document  printed  here,  I have  made  no  attempt  to  regularize  the 
spelling,  punctuation,  or  capitalization  in  any  way.  My  friend  James  H.  Grew,  head 
of  the  French  Department  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  assures  me  that  the  French 
is  very  irregular,  but  he  believes  the  document  to  be  the  work  of  a French  person 
rather  than  of  a foreigner. 

Except  when  otherwise  noted,  the  financial  estimates  are  reckoned  in  livres  tour- 
nois,  then  worth  a little  over  eighteen  cents. 

5 The  copyist  probably  omitted  something  here.  The  Antiquarian  Society  document 
reads  “et  nous  nous  y sommes  aventures.”  Proc.  Am.  Ant.  Soc .,  Li.  204. 
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apres  avoir  arose  L’Interieur  du  pays,  viennent  se  jetter  dans  les  Bayes, 
qui  souvent  se  prolongent  elles  memes  dans  les  terres,  & par  ce  Moyen 
Multiplient  les  Communications. 

Son  C Limat 

Le  Pays  dont  il  sagit,  est  situe  entre  le  44  & le  45°  degre  de  Latitude; 
c’est  a dire,  3 degres  moins  au  Nord  que  Paris. 

D’apres  les  Observations  Miteorologiques  faites  a New  York,  Boston, 
& sur  les  Lieux;  on  est  absolument  fonde  a croire,  que  le  froid  n’y  est  pas 
plus  fort  qu’a  Boston,  & peut  etre  meme  qu’a  New  York;  surtout  lors  que 
le  Pays  sera  decouvert:  suivant  le  Raport  des  habitans,  les  Neiges  couvrent 
la  terre,  commencement  3 mois  de  Pannee;  mais  aussitost  qu’elles  sont 
tombees,  le  terns  est  beau  souvent  pour  un  mois  entier,  & la  force  du  soleil, 
fait  alors  Eprouver  la  Chaleur,  en  depit  de  L’hyver!  la  Duree  de  ces 
Neiges  retarde,  il  est  vrai,  la  Vegetation;  mais,  elles  dedomage  ample- 
ment  de  ca  Retard,  en  lui  procurant  plus  d’activite.  L’automne,  y est  tou- 
jours  beau,  le  Climat  Generallement  sain,  & on  remarque  parmi  les  habi- 
tans, un  air  de  fraicheur,  & de  sante,  peu  common  dans  le  reste  du  Conti- 
nent. 

Qua  Lite  des  Terres 

Celles  qui  bordent  les  Bayes,  nous  ont  paru  Excellentes,  pour  former  des 
Prairies;  beaucoup  d’entre  elles  cependant  sont  Employees  a la  Culture, 
a mesure  que  Pon  s’eloigne  du  Rivage,  le  sol  Change  sensiblement  de  Na- 
ture; & suivant  le  Raport  de  trois  Cultivateurs  allemands,  Envoyes  Ex- 
pres,  & qui  ont  penetre  jusqu’a  20  Milles  dan  L’Interieur  du  pays,  on 
peut  compter  trouver  des  Terres  propres  a toutes  Espece  de  Culture! 

Productions  du  Pays. 

On  y trouve  le  froment,  le  seigle,  le  Maiz,  Pavoine,  l’orge,  le  Pois, 
le  Chamuze,  & le  lin,  les  Patades,  les  Carottes,  les  Navets,  les  Panays, 
choux,  Citrovilles,  Bettraves  etc;6  tous  ces  objets  y sont  en  asses  grande 
quantite,  & abundance  ches  quel  qu’habitants,  qui  cultivent  avec  plus  de 
soin,  que  la  plus  part  des  autres;  pour  nous  donner  la  Certitude  que  des 
Agriculteurs  places  plus  avant  dans  les  terres,  y cultiveroient  avec  le  plus 
grand  succes;  non  seulement  toutes  ces  Productions,  mais  beaucoup 
d’autres  encore  jusqu’a  ce  Moment  Etrangeres  a ce  pays.  Le  Chesne,  le 
Pin,  de  plusieures  especes,  le  Chataignier,  L’herable  a sucre,  y sont  en 
asses  grand  quantite,  le  hetre,  le  Boulleau,  le  Charme,  le  Tillientle,  le 

6 Wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  barley,  peas,  hemp,  flax,  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips, 
cabbage,  pumpkin,  beetroot.  The  modern  French  for  hemp  is  “chanvre”}  the  read- 
ing of  hemp  for  “chamuze”  is  therefore  based  more  on  context  than  anything  else. 
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Noisetier,  le  Noyer,  le  Cerisier  sauvage,  & les  Cedre,7  sont  les  arbres  que 
nous  avons  trouves  de  tous ces  Cotes;  les  Rivages sont  couverts  d’une  herbe 
Marine,  qui  parmi  tous  les  avantages  qu’on  en  peut  tirer,  offre  Principale- 
ment  un  angrais  aussi  abondant  qu’utile  pour  les  terres. 

Population 

Depuis  l’Entree  de  la  Baye  de  Penobscot,  il  est  tres  rare  que  nous  ayons 
vu  sur  le  Rivage,  plus  de  Deux  Milles  de  distance,  d’une  habitation  a 
une  autre.  Les  Isles  qui  bordent  le  Continent;  & qui  forment  la  Baye, 
sont  presque  toutes  habitees;  nous  comptions  trouver  le  pays  moins  peuple, 
a mesure  que  nous  nous  Eloignons;  mais  dans  tous  les  points  ou  nous  nous 
sommes  portes,  dans  toutes  les  Bayes  que  nous  avons  visitees,  toujours 
nous  avons  trouve  le  rivage  habite. 

Industrie 

Si  l’on  en  Excepte  quelqu’  habitans  appartenant  a des  personnes  qui  y 
ont  porte  des  moyens,  & quelque  Connoisances  euralles,  L’agriculture  est 
Infiniment  neglegce  dans  ce  pays,  nous  y avons  vu  des  fermes  Etablis,  & 
possedees  par  les  memes  proprietaires  depuis  20  a 28  ans,  sur  les  quelles  a 
peine  auroit  on  pu  trouver  12  acres  de  terre  en  valeur.  L’Education  des 
Bestiaux,  y est  un  Ob  jet  tres  Important,  mais  leur  Beaute  est  moins  l’ef- 
fect  des  soins  que  prennent  les  habitants  pour  les  Elever,  que  celui  des 
gras  & Excellents  Paturages,  que  la  Nature  a Place  dans  cette  Contree. 

La  Peche  est  Une  de  leur  Principalles  occupations,  il  y a peu  d’en- 
droits  dans  la  monde,  ou  elle  soit  plus  abondante ; les  Bayes  & les  rivieres, 
leur  fournissent  des  Poissons  de  toutes  Especes;  le  saumon  surtout,  y est 
en  tres  grande  quantite;  nous  avons  vu  sous  l’habitation  d’une  famille 
francaise,  Etablie  dans  ce  Pays,  les  Os  de  Neuf  Baleines,  qui  avoient  ete 
Bechees  la  saison  derniere. 

La  Coupe  des  bois,  est  Une  autre  Branche  de  leur  Industrie,  les  uns 
coupent  le  bois  a brusler,  ou  Choisissent  les  bois  propres  a la  Nature, 
qui  y sont  entre  grande  quantite ; les  autres  font  des  Lattes,  des  Bardeaux, 
pour  couvrir  les  Maisons,  d’autres  Exploitent  dans  leurs  moulins,  a faire 
des  Planches,  & des  Madriers;  plusieurs  s’occupent  avec  Succes,  a faire 
de  la  soude,  de  la  Potasse,  du  Bray;  & ils  transportent  le  tout  a Boston,  ou 
ils  peuvent  se  rendre  en  36  heures,  avec  un  Vent  favorable,  & ou  Ils  trou- 
vent  le  debit  facile  de  tous  ces  objets.  La  Chasse  dont  Ils  s’occupent,  Prin- 
cipalement  pendant  l’hyver,  leur  fournit  tout  le  Gibier  de  Plume,  qui’  on 

7 Oak,  pine,  chestnut,  sugar  maple,  beech,  birch,  elm,  linden,  hazelnut,  walnut,  wild 
cherry,  cedar. 
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trouve  dans  le  reste  de  L’amerique,  le  lievre,  le  Cerf,  le  Daim,  & l’ours 
y sont  en  tres  grande  quantite.  Nulle  partie  du  Continent  reproduit  le 
Chamize,  & le  Lin,  d’une  plus  belle  qualite  j mais  Us  ne  s’occupent  point 
asses  de  cette  Production  Interessante,  & dont  II  est  facile  de  tirer  le  plus 
grand  parti. 

Telles  sont  en  General,  les  Observations  que  l’on  a ete  aportee  de 
Faire,  sur  les  lieux  memes;  & leur  resultat  a ete  de  convaincre  que  tous 
homme,  ou  toute  Societe  qui  partere  dans  cette  Contree  du  Courage,  & 
de  l’industrie,  poura  avec  de  faibles  Moyens,  s’y  procurer,  d’abord  les 
Resources  Necessaries  a la  Vie;  & avant  peu  tout  ce  qui  concourre  a la 
rendre  Commode  & Agreable;  Penetres  de  cette  Verite,  apres  avoir  ana- 
lize,  avec  soin,  les  Resources  qu’offrait  cette  Contree,  avoir  oppose  scrupu- 
leusement  ses  Inconveniens,  & ses  avantages,  la  Masse  des  derniers  ayant 
paru  si  forte  audessus  de  Celle  des  autres,  ils  seront  determines  a sy  fixer; 
& a y choisir  Egalement  la  retraite  de  plusieures  families  frangaises,  qui 
leur  avoient  donne  leur  Confiance;  & pour  les  quels  Ils  avoient  pouvoir 
d’agir;  leurs  viies  & leurs  Resolutions  ont  ete  Partages,  des  L’Instant 
meme,  par  les  Cultivateurs  dont  ils  s’etient  fait  accompagner  dans  leur 
Examen,  & Ils  n’ont  point  hezite,  quoy  que  Pon  etoit  deja  au  mois  de  No- 
vembre,  a Rester  sur  les  lieux,  dans  une  habitation  Acquise  pour  les  loger; 
de  retour  pres  des  Proprietaires  de  ses  terres,  ces  personnes  ont  Acquis 
une  quantite  asses  considerable,  pour  y former  Une  Colonie  Respectable, 
& Ils  se  proposent  de  Conceder,  ou  Ceder,  une  partie  de  ces  terres,  a ceux 
de  leurs  Compatriottes  qui  voudront  se  joindre  a Eux. 

Plan  Dy association 

La  Portion  de  terre  acquise  est  d’environs  116  Mil  acres,  tout  d’un 
Morceau,  faisant  cependant  partie  de  plusieurs  Acquisitions;  le  Proprie- 
taire  de  cette  Portion,  destine  60  Mil  acres  de  ses  terres,  a etre  divisees 
en  lots  de  Mil  acres,  & Cedees  a 60  families  de  ses  Amis  & des  leurs,  aux 
Conditions  suivantes. 

i.  Paction  sera  de  prix  Principal,  5000  . . Payable  en  quatre  Payements 
Egaux  de  1250  le  premier  du  en  souscrivant,  & les  autres  trois  d’annee  en 
annee,  du  jour  de  la  souscription ; mais  comme  dans  toutes  affaires,  ou  les 
fonds  se  sont  a Epoque,  11  est  Essentiel  d’assurer  les  rentrees,  & par  con- 
sequent de  prendre  des  mesures,  qui  eloignent  du  Nombre  des  soucrip- 
teurs,  toutes  personnes  qui  voudroient  s’aventurer  legerement  dans  cette 
Affaire;  L’actionnaire  qui  Manqueroit  a son  Second  Payement;  perdra 
son  premieur  payament;  & son  Action  rentrera  dans  la  Masse  de  celles  a 
Placer;  les  1250  provenant  du  premieur  Payement,  seront  verses  dans 
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une  Caisse  Generalle  de  la  societe,  pour  etre  Employes  a quelqu’objet 
d’utilite  Publique. 

2.  a PEpoque  de  la  souscription,  II  sera  delivre  un  titre  D’action,  a L’ac- 
tionnaire,  qui  luy  donnera  droit  a Mil  acres  de  Terres;  & deux  lots  de 
Ville,  Movennant  par  luy  de  Remplir  les  Engagements  attaches  a la  d’Ac- 
tion. 

3.  a PEpoque  de  son  Second  Payement,  it  luy  sera  delivre  un  contrat  en 
forme  de  Mil  acres  de  terres,  sur  lequel  II  Sera  garde  un  hypotique,  pour 
les  deux  Payements  a faire. 

4.  les  mil  acres  seront  en  un  lot  de  920  acres,  a Choisir  sur  une  portion 
de  100,  Mil  acres;  mais  cependant  tout  d’un  morceau,  & seulement  a 
Choisir  sur  les  Terrains  vacants.  2.  en  un  lot  de  80  acres,  dans  la  banlieu 
de  la  Ville. 

5.  chaque  actionnaire  aura  Attache  a son  action  deux  lots  de  Ville,  d’un 
tiers  D’acre. 

6.  L’arrivee  de  L’actionnaire,  ou  sa  Procuration,  sera  le  seul  Rang  pour 
la  preferance  du  Choix  des  Terres  Anexees  a Paction,  & ce  Choix  ne 
poura  Exister  que  sur  les  Terres  non  Choisies,  & non  occupees;  S’il  arri- 
voit  plusieurs  Actionnaires,  ou  plusieurs  Procurations,  la  datte  de  leur 
souscription,  ou  le  sort,  decidera  des  Rangs  pour  la  preferance  du  Choix. 

7.  Plusieurs  personnes  pouront  se  Reunir  & se  partager,  une  Action; 
mais  Paction  ne  sera  jamais  qu’une,  pour  toutes  les  Conditions  Reciproques. 

8.  Un  Actionnaire  ne  poura  avoir  plus  de  deux  actions  en  propriete, 
amoins  qu’il  n’ait  des  Enfants,  presqu’  en  Age  de  Majorite. 

9.  Tout  actionnaire,  sera  Oblige  de  faire  son  choix  des  Terreins  annexes 
a Paction,  dans  les  premieurs  six  mois,  apres  la  souscription. 

10.  Tout  Proprietaire  de  lot  de  Ville,  sera  tenu  a Batir  dessus,  une  Bar- 
rique  quelconque,  dans  l’annee,  de  sa  souscription;  & a une  Rente  anuelle 
de  6,  qui  sera  Employee  a former  Un  Revenue  A la  Ville,  pour  etre  Em- 
ploye a la  Construction  des  Objets  de  premiere  Necessite,  Telle  qu’une 
Eglise,  Une  Maison  pour  Recevoir  les  Malades,  pour  y etre  traites  par  le 
Medicin  Chirurgien  de  la  societe. 

11.  Tout  actionnaire,  en  souscrivant,  sera  Tenu  a Rembourcer  les  frais 
D’arpentage  de  ses  lots,  & au  defrichement  de  ses  lots  de  Ville ; ce  qui  sera 
a peu  pres  une  somme  de  48. 

12.  Lorsque  12  Actions  seront  souscrites,  il  sera  choisi,  par  les  souscrip- 
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teurs,  un  bon  Chirurgien  Medecin,  aqui  II  sera  assure  une  pension  ou 
traitement  de  2400 ; a la  Charge  par  luy  de  fournie  les  drogues,  & de 
Traiter  tous  les  Malades  de  la  societe;  pour  cet  Objet  il  sera  fait  un  Ap- 
pel de  fonds  de  200  par  actionnaire;  & a Sure  & mesure  que  les  action- 
naires  arriveront,  cette  Charge  sera  partagee,  & les  premiers  actionnaires 
seront  Rembources  au  Prorata. 


13.  Lors  qu’il  y aura  24  Actions  de  souscrittes,  II  sera  Choisi  un  Pretre, 
a qui  on  fera  une  Pension  de  2400 ; a la  Charge  par  luy  d’exercer  son 
Ministere,  & de  se  procurer  ce  qui  est  necessaire  pour  cela. 


14*  les  Commissions  se  seront  par  tous  entre  les  mains  de  ceux  qui  en 
auront  les  pouvoirs  da  la  societe. 

15.  Les  Scoucriptions  ne  se  feront  qua  Boston,  & devront  etre  faites  dans 
les  six  Mois  de  la  Soumission,  au  Bureau  que  la  societe  designera  & que 
Mr.  Perkins8  Indiquera.  le  Premier  Payement  se  fera  a la  Banque  de 
Boston  ou  Ils  resteront  deposes,  pour  le  Payement  des  Terres. 


16.  En  souscrivant,  il  sera  paye  48  pour  les  frais  D’arpentage,  done 
Paction  sera  de  prix  Principal  5048 

A la  Pension  faite  au  Medecin  & Cure 
de  80  ce  qui  est  un  Capital  de  J330 

La  Rente  de  12  pour  les  deux  lots  de  Ville 
dont  le  Capital  200 

Ce  qui  porte  L’action  a 6.1 1.69  £6578 


1 7*  Il  ne  sera  fait  aucun  Appel  de  fonds,  autre  que  ceux  Mentionnes  dans 
le  precedent  article;  & Pactionnaire  ne  sera  pas  Oblige,  d’entrer  dans 
Aucunes  speculations  Particulieres,  autre  que  celle  Relative  a son  Action. 


18.  S’il  se  construit  sur  les  terres  destinees  a PEmplacement  de  la  Ville, 
des  Maisons  asses  Grandes  & Clauses  pour  Contenir  L’actionnaire,  sa  fa- 
mille  ses  Ouvriers,  & ses  effets;  les  quelles  seront  vendues,  ou  Loiiees  a 
Pactionnaire,  au  prix  courant,  compris  L’Interets  des  Avancees  a 6%. 


8 Either  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  of  Boston,  or  his  brother  James.  Both  had  been 
to  Santo  Domingo  and  had  had  numerous  contacts  with  the  French  there.  T.  H. 
Perkins  was  active  in  helping  the  French  who  came  to  this  country.  See  F.  S.  Childs, 
French  Refugee  Life  in  the  United  States,  1790-1800,  90. 

9 I am  unable  to  explain  the  meaning  of  these  figures.  Reckoned  in  livres,  sols,  and 
deniers,  the  £ 6 1 is.  6d.  come  to  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  price.  Whether 
this  was  a commission  the  proprietors  of  the  company  proposed  to  take  for  them- 
selves, or  whether  it  was  some  method  of  reckoning  the  amount  of  money  to  be  in- 
vested, I am  unable  to  say.  There  were  20  sols  to  a livre,  10  deniers  to  a sol. 
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19.  II  sera  fourni  sur  les  lieux,  toutes  les  Provisions  & Marchandises  de 
premiere  Necessite,  au  prix  Courant,  jusqu’a  ce  que  l’actionnaire  ait  pris 
des  Arrangements,  pour  se  les  procurer  luy  meme. 

20.  la  Premiere  loy  de  la  societe  de  P Union  franQaise,  devant  etre  de  se 
rendre  Mutuellement  service,  tout  actionnaire  sera  administrateur,  & Re- 
gisseur,  & les  Premiers  Arrives  Recevront  les  autres;  & les  dirigeront  dans 
leur  demarche,  relativement  a leur  Etablissement ; a fin  de  leur  Eviter  de 
fausses  demarches,  & des  Depences  Inutiles. 

21.  Ceux  qui  seront  Authorises  a placer  des  actions,  parmi  leurs  Parents, 
& leurs  Connoissances,  se  souviendront  que  le  Choix  de  L’actionnaire, 
etant  Regarde,  comme  le  Baze  sur  laquelle  Posera  L’Etablissement,  & le 
Bonheur  de  la  Colonie,  Ils  auront  soin  de  ne  placer  d’actions,  qu’a  des 
personnes  asses  Raisonnables,  pour  Oublier  le  passe,  & pour  Employer  le 
Present,  a se  procurer  un  avenir  heureux  & tranquil;  pour  Eux  & leurs 
Enfants,  ils  se  souviendront,  que  nous  desirons  former  une  societe  de 
soixante  families  honetes,  a peu  pres  du  meme  sisteme  & opinion  & Edu- 
cation; a fin  d’eviter  ces  discutions  qui  entrainment  Paigreur,  & les  dis- 
putes; que  nous  desirons  enfin  nous  Convenir,  & que  prives  des  Agrements 
de  notre  Ancienne  patrie,  nous  puissons  Retrouver  dans  celle  cy,  le  Charme 
de  la  societe ; ce  Beaume  si  necessaire  pour  nous  Consoler  de  nos  pertes, 
& nos  Malheurs;  telles  sont,  telles  doivent  etre  les  Principes  de  la  societe 
de  L’union  frangaise;  nous  devons  respecter  & suivre  les  Loix  qui  sont 
Etablis  dans  le  Pays  ou  nous  trouvons  un  Azille;  pendant  six  ans  nous 
devons  jouir  de  PExemption  des  Taxes  & L’Etat  de  Masachusette  s’occupe 
dans  ce  Moment  de  faire  un  loy,  qui  nous  assure  toute  surete  pour  nos 
acquisitions;  sans  etre  obligees  a la  Naturalisation,  n’y  sujets  au  droit 
D’aubenne,1  & on  sollicitera  Une  loy,  qui  nous  Permet  L’Importation  de 
tous  les  meubles  & Efifets  a notre  Usage,  avec  Exemption  de  droits;  nous 
aurons  le  droit  de  nous  faire  Incorporer  en  societe,  c’est  a dire  que  la  so- 
ciete se  gouvernera  par  elle  meme,  d’apres  les  loix  & Coutumes  Etablies 
dans  les  Etats  Unis,  & Nommera  ses  Representans,  ses  Juges,  & tous  les 
officiers  de  Justice. 

Enfin  nous  sommes  assures  de  la  Protection  & dependance  Immediate 
de  PEtat  de  Masachusette,  dont  nous  faisons  notre  Patrie;  on  a cru  de- 
voir joindre  a ce  plan  & association  quelques  Nottes  sur  differents  Objets, 
a fin  que  ceux  qui  voudront  prendre  Interets  dans  cette  Affaire,  puissent  se 
former  Une  Idee  des  differentes  speculations  qu’il  voudront  faire,  soit 

1The  “droit  d’aubaine”  was  a French  law  whereby  the  property  of  unnaturalized 
persons  reverted  to  the  Crown  upon  the  death  of  the  owner. 
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particular,  soit  en  Passociants  plusieurs  Ensemble  pour  le  meme  Objet, 
ce  qui  sera  toujours  (Tun  Grand  Avantage. 

Nottes  ou  Observations 


La  Maniere  d’affermer,  est  de  partager  les  benefices,  ou  produits  par 
Moytie. 


Ordinairement  les  Beaux  sont  de  3.6.  & 

9 annees;  on  prendre  pour 

Exemple  une  ferme  de  100  Acres. 

11  faut  qu  il  y ait  20  acres  de  defriches,  ce  qui  coute  42  par  acre 

£840 

Les  100  acres  a 5 

500 

Il  faut  les  Batiments,  de  la  ferme,  ce  qui  peut  etre  E value  a 

560 

M.  Il  faut 

£1900 

2 Beufs 

£200 

2 vaches 

140 

6 moutons 

54 

2 cochons 

3° 

Poulles,  Dindons  & Canards 

100 

£520  [sic] 

Suposons  600. 

Mais  il  ne  faut  compter  que  la  Rente  a 6% 

£ 36 

Il  en  est  de  meme  de  la  Maison 

36 

De  qui  ajoute  au  prix  des  terres 

1340 

fait 

£l4I2 

On  peut  done  calculer  que  la  ferme  ne  coutera 

de  Principal  que 

£l400 

Mais  dans  le  Moment  elle  est  de 

2500 

Les  20  acres  de  terres  doivent  produire  au 

moins  15  Boisseaux  Nim- 

porte  de  quoy  Bled,  Avoine,  Pommes  de  Terres,  ou  PEquivalent  en  foin; 
on  ne  compter  a que  10  Boisseaux  par  acre,  que  il  porterai  a 50  Pun  por- 
tant  Pautre,  quoy  quils  se  vendent  4 & meme.  5 . . 

Les  20  acres  Rapporteront  200  Boisseaux  a 502  £500.  . Moite  cy — 
£250  . . par  ce  qui  n’a  Coute  de  Principal  que  2500,  c’est  comme  si  Pon 
voit  place  son  argent  a 10  P.  Cent. 

Mais  le  fermier  oblige  de  rendre  aussi  motie  des  Bestieux  produits  par 
ceux  qui  luy  naissent  dans  Pannee;  & outre  cela,  II  fault  quil  Entretriume 
sa  ferme,  & au  bout  de  leurs  Beaux,  Ils  sont  Obliges  de  Remettre  la  ferme, 
dans  PEtat  quils  Pont  Recue ; & on  les  oblige  a un  defrichement  de  2 a 3 
acres  par  annee. 


2 This  figure  50  and  the  50  immediately  above  refer  to  sols. 
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Note  Relativement  aux  Ouvriers 

Pour  le  siotto  on  Engageoit  pour  3 ans,  on  payoit  le  Passage  de  f ranee 
en  Amerique,  & du  port  sur  lex  lieux;  on  le  Nourissoit,  & Phabilloit,  & au 
bout  de  3 ans,  on  leur  donnoit  50  acres  de  Terre,  la  Nouriture  pour  Une 
annee,  Une  Vache  & Ustancilles  Necessairs;  mais  tout  cela  a la  Charge 
de  la  Redevance  d’un  Boisseau  par  acre. 

On  peut  bien  juger  qu’un  Pared  Engagement  ne  pouvoit  pas  etre 
protege  par  la  Loy;  etait  il  juste  de  faire  payer  une  Redevance  de  plus 
de  motie  de  la  valeur  du  prix  de  Pacre  de  terre?  etait  il  juste  d’Exiger  50 
Boisseaux  de  Redevance?  lorsque  pour  ce  prix,  Il  pouvoit  avoir  Pacre 
en  propriete?  aussi  est  il  arrive  qu’aucune  personne  veniie  pour  le  siotto, 
n’a  pu  garder  un  seul  de  ses  ouvriers;  ils  sont  tous  desertes,  & Comme  les 
Engagements  faits  avec  eux  etaient  Injustes,  les  maitres  n’ont  pas  pu 
faire  agir  la  loy;  & ils  en  ont  ete  pour  leurs  frais  de  Transport. 

On  peut  dans  la  province  Du  Main,  faire  des  arrangements  plus  a 
Pavantage  des  ouvriers;  les  Resources,  Pavantage  que  peut  procurer  la 
Proximite  de  Boston;  la  scituation  de  PEtablissement  sur  les  bords  de  la 
mer,  rend  les  defrichements  une  Branche  de  speculation;  on  peut  dont 
donner  a un  bon  ouvrier  300  de  Gages,  & la  Nouriture,  ce  qui  en  tout 
achetant  ne  peut  pas  passer  600,  & voiez,  comme  on  peut  calculer  la 
Chose. 

Un  Ouvrier  peut  au  moins  faire  sa  Corde  de  bois  par  jour;  mais  nous 
ne  Compterons  que  300  Cordes  de  bois;  ce  qui  est  vendu  sur  les  lieux 
meme  2/6  de  Boston,  ou  44  de  france,  ce  qui  fait  660.  . . 

L’acre  de  Terre  Contient  de  3 a 400  Cordes  de  bois,  un  homme  peut 
done  defricher  un  acre,  & en  mettre  les  arbres  en  corde  dans  un  an,  & 


pour  defricher  un  acre,  nous  avons  dit  qu’i 

1 en  coutoit  42 

ainsy  300  Cordes  que  Pouvrier  a tire 

660 

Benefice 

£702 

L’ouvrier  a done  porte  & il  coute  que 

600 

reste — positivement  en  Benefice 

102 

Il  faut  a present  Cauculer,  que  Pacre  defriche  & mis  en  valeur,  doit  Rap- 
porter  au  moins  10  Boisseaux  de  Grains  quelconques,  & compter  seule- 
ment  a 50,  qui  feroient  25,  Otons  en  la  moytee  & frais  de  culture,  & su- 
posons  meme  que  Pacre  ne  Rapporte  que  6,  e’est  un 

un  Capital  de  100 

done  L’ouvrier  Rapportera  £202 

Ce  Calcul  i est  fait  sur  le  bois  a Brusler,  parce  que  tout  Ouvrier  peut  faire 
du  bois  en  Corde;  mais  si  Pon  faisoit  ce  Calcul  sur  tous  les  objets,  dont  on 
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peut  tirer  avantage,  par  les  defrichements  dans  cette  partie  de  PAmerique, 
telle  que  les  Essentes,  les  merains,  les  Bardeaux,  les  Lattes,  les  Planches, 
les  Potasses,3  alors  Pon  trouveroit  un  Benefice  Incroyable  mais  icy  on  se 
borne  a prouver  que  les  defrichements  de  300  Acres  seront  suffisants  pour 
payer  les  ouvriers,  les  terres,  & meme  PEtablissement,  & donnerons  outre 
cela  Un  Revenu  plus  que  suffisant  pour  vivre  heureux  dans  ce  pays. 

En  Planches 

Beaucopy  de  Moulins  sont  Etablis  dans  cette  partie,  le  maitre  rend 
Moties,  c’est  a dire  que  si  un  arbre  porte  au  Moulin  donne  200  pieds  de 
Planches,  II  y en  a 100  pour  le  proprietaire  de  l’arbre;  on  vend  sur  les 
lieux  le  pied  7 d.  suposons  qu’il  ne  revient  au  Proprietaire  qu  3 d.  par  pied, 
or  une  logue  d’un  pied  de  Diamettre,  dont  donner  au  moins  8 Planches 
d’un  pouce  sur  20  de  Long;  suposons  motie,  a qui  fait  72  pieds  de  planchs, 
par  arbre,  ce  qui  fera  pour  le  proprietaire  17/6;  Je  suppose  que  4 arbres 
fassent  la  Valeur  d’une  Corde,  ce  qui  Rapportera  3-8*  Je  ne  porterois  en 
Recette  que  44  par  jour,  Pon  voit  done  par  ces  deux  calculs,  que  Pouvrier 
est  toujours  d’un  grand  Benefice,  & que  ce  qui  n’est  pas  propre  a Brusler, 
Pest  a faire  des  Planches,  ou  bois  Equarry,  & Je  laisse  la  Partie  des  Es- 
sentes, lattes,  Bardeaux,  Merains,  Potasses  en  Memoire  pour  etre  faits 
pendant  les  mois  D’hyver. 

Speculation  d’un  Navire  de  go  Tonneaux 
Une  Gaulette  ou  Sloop  coute  a Boston  de  hazard  pres  $1200 

Tout  Neuf  1500 

a peu  pres  en  argent  de  france  £8000 

II  fait  de  Boston  a la  Colonie,  & de  la  Colonie  a Boston  16  Voyages;  il 
porte  50  Cordes  de  bois,  ou  50  Mil  de  Planches,  400  Milles  Chingles,  ou 
Essentes  25  Milles  de  Mairains  a sucre,  ou  45000  de  Briques. 

Le  bois  a Brusler  est  vendu  en  General,  de  15  a 20  schellings,  ce  qui  fait 
argent  de  france  13.10;  un  Sloop  en  portera  dans  L’annee  800  Cordes 
ce  qui  fait  £10  8 00 

Ordinairement  on  partage  par  tiers,  un  tiers  au  Marchand  de  bois,  un  tiers 
au  Proprietaire  & un  tiers  pour  les  frais  du  Capitaine,  & de  Pequipage. 

Si  le  Marchand  de  bois  a Un  Sloop  a luy  II  a les  2/3  £7200 

II  faut  d’eduire  le  prix  de  la  fagon  a 44  sols  par  Corde  1760 

£5440 

3 Shingles,  staves,  clapboards,  laths,  boards,  potash. 

4 These  calculations  are  in  error.  Seventy-two  feet  of  plank  at  3 d.  would  give  i8x., 
and  a cord  £3  12 s. 
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Done  en  deux  ans  le  Sloop  peut  etre  Rembourse. 

Les  Planches  sont  vendues  dans  L’Est  de  5 a 6 Piastres,5  & Rendiies  a 
Boston  de  8 a 10  Piastres  les  Mil  Pieds. 

Un  sloop  en  peut  Charger  50  Mil  Pieds  pour  250.0  par  voyage, 

si  on  les  achete  11  faut  deduire  la  Moitee  1 25. 0 

& II  restera  1 25.0  a L’armateur. 

1 6 voyages  luy  Rapportereont  £6 1 OO6 

les  frais  de  PEquipages  sont  de  40  Piastres  par  mois,  II 

ne  faut  compter  que  8 mois  ce  qui  fait  320  Piastres  16 80 

£4420 

Pendant  les  4 Mois  d’hyver  le  Sloop  peut  etre  Envoye  aux  Isles. 

T r avail  de  U ouvrier 

Pour  abattre  les  arbres  d’un  Acre  de  Terre,  II  faut  en  General  3 Jour- 
nees d’un  bon  Ouvrier.  Pour  les  Ebrancher  12  Journees.  Entout  15 
Journees. 

On  peut  done  sans  PExagerer  Croire  qu’un  ouvrier  peut  defricher  en- 
tierement  deux  acres  par  mois;  suposons  20  dans  son  Annee. 

Nous  avons  dit  que  Pouvrier  couteroit  par  an  £600 

Je  suppose  que  Pacre  ne  Raporte  que  6.,  les  20  Rapporteront  120  2000 

ce  qui  fait  Un  capital  de  £1400 

Si  on  vouloit  entrer  dans  tous  les  Calculs,  des  differentes  Branches  de 
speculation  que  presente  la  scituation,  & les  Productions  de  la  Province  Du 
Main,  on  donneroit  Un  Tableau  si  seduisant,  que  Pon  pouroit  le  croire 
Exagere ; on  se  borne  done  a ce  qui  vient  d’etre  dit,  pour  prouver  que  tous 
ceux  qui  avec  du  Courage,  de  L’Intelligence,  & quelques  Moyens,  vien- 
dront  se  Fixer  dans  cette  Partie  pouront  etre  amplement  dedomages  des 
Peines  Inseparables  de  tout  Nouvel  Etablissment ; tout  dependra  du  Car- 
actere  que  Pon  Apportera  dans  cette  Entreprise,  & du  Choix  que  Pon  fera 
des  ouvriers:  on  Conseil  que  Actionnaires  d’en  avoir  au  moins  de  Basse 
Cour,  & filleuses,  les  Bucherons,  les  faireurs  de  Mairins,  des  Lattes,  & de 
Bardeaux,  d’essentes,  & de  Briques  Magons  & Charpentiers  sont  les  Ou- 
vriers qui  sont  Preferables,  dans  les  Commencements;  des  allemands,  des 
gens  de  la  Nouvelle  Angleterre,  sont  ceux  a qui  on  doit  donner  la  Pre- 
ference ; II  seroit  dangereux  dans  ce  moment,  de  prendre  des  ouvriers  de 
france. 

5 “Piastre”  as  used  in  this  document  refers  to  the  American  dollar. 

6 This  figure  is  also  incorrect.  Sixteen  voyages  at  a profit  of  $125  a voyage  would 
give  $2,000.  Translated  into  livres,  this  would  be  something  over  £10,000. 
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Engager  un  homme  pour  plusieures  annees,  s’ est  s’exposer  a avoir  pen- 
dant ce  terns  un  Mauvais  sujet;  II  vaut  done  mieux  PEngager  par  mois, 
ou  faire  avec  luy  telle  Condition  qu’il  ne  poura  pas  s’en  aller  de  L’annee, 
mais  qu’il  poura  etre  Renvoye,  s’il  etoit  Mauvais  sujet;  parce  qu’il  faut 
quelque  Chose  qui  Lie,  sans  cela,  le  moindre  Caprice  pouroit  le  Faire 
quitter  son  Maitre,  & alors  Pon  se  trouveroit  sans  ouvriers,  dans  des  Mo- 
ments Urgents:  out  [?  ] Ouvrier  Engage  Volontairement,  & par  devant 
deux  temoins,  & PEngagement  Ratifie  devant  le  Juge  a la  Paix  de  PEndroit 
ou  Pon  demeure,  est  Maintenu  par  la  Loy,  avec  la  plus  grande  Rigueur,  Un 
Maitre  peut  Reprendre  par  tout  son  Ouvrier;  se  faire  dedomager  par  ce 
luy  qui  Pauroit  Recii,  ou  debauche,  & Pouvrier  oblige  de  servir,  deux  fois 
autant  de  terns  qu’il  a ete  dehors,  audessus  de  son  terns  d’Engagement;  ce 
Renseignement  est  suffisant,  pour  Indiquer  la  Maniere  d’Engager  des 
Ouvriers. 

En  General  la  Nouriture  est  Calcullee  sur  deux  livres  de  Pain,  une 
livre  de  viande  sallee,  & un  Verre  de  Rum. 

A present  la  viande  sallee  coute  5*  3^  la  Livre,  & les  habitants  du  pays 
Echangent  si  Pon  veut  deux  livres  de  Viande  fraiche,  contre  une  de  sallee. 


En  General  le  Baril  de  Beuf  salle  Coute  a Boston  8 Dollars  £43. 

Le  Baril  de  200d  pezt. 

Le  Pork  de  10  a 1 1 Do 

59- 

La  farinne  6 Do 

33-  8 

farinne  seigle  3 Do 

I7-I9- 

Le  Ris  3 Piastres  le  100  [?  ] pezt. 

16.  4 

Le  Rum  par  Gallon  de  4 Boutelle 

3—10  4. 

La  Viande  fraiche  se  procure  sur  les  lieux  meme. 

Beuf  & veau 

4 a 6 

la  farinne  a peu  pres 

3*3-8 

le  Pain  doit  etre  a peu  pres 

3-3 

Un  Sloop  de  90  Tonneaux  Peut  Porter 

En  sucre 

60  a 65  Bariques 

En  farinne 

700  a 750  Bis.  de  200 

En  Essentes 

350  a 400  Bottes  de  1000 

En  Planches 

45  a 50  Mil  pieds 

En  Mairins  a sucre 

22  a 25  Bottes  de  Mil 

En  Briques 

40  a 45  Millie rs 

Les  Essentes  se  vendent  a Boston  de  10  a 12  schellings  de  8.15  a 10. 10 
Les  Briques  se  vendent  a Boston  4 Piastres,  2 1 .,  & elles  ne  Couteront 
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Map  of  Madame  de  LevaPs  holdings  in  Trenton,  where 
the  headquarters  of  the  French  colony  were  to  be. 
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pas  plus  de  2 a faire  Faire  Au  Main,  ou  la  Terre  est  Excellente  pour  cela, 
dans  beaucoup  d’endroits  pres  de  la  mer. 

Une  Charlie  Complette  Coutera  sur  les  lieux  8 piastres  ou  42. 


Un  Joug  Complet  2 Drs.  10.16 

une  hache  a Boston  1 Do  5.8 

Un  Chariot  a peu  pres  20  Do  108  . 

la  Construction  d’un  Moulin  a scie  Environ  3600. 


En  General  la  main  d’oeuvre  est  tres  chere  en  Amerique. 

Un  Maitre  Charpentier,  Magon,  Menuisier,  Briquetier,  Coute  a peu 
pres  trois  louis  par  Mois;  & II  faut  les  Nourir,  loger,  & Blanchir. 

Un  Domestique  Coute  de  6 a 8 Piastres  par  mois  & Noury — £42 

Une  servante  par  semaine  2.19.6  par  an  130  a 150 

Une  Tonne  de  Foin  pezant  2000  d. — 42 

Une  Charge  de  Paille  pezt  ioood — 10.16 

En  General  tous  les  Objets  D’ammeublements,  & d’Usage  particulars, 
ils  se  trouvent  en  Amerique;  mais  tres  Chers;  & on  Conseil  a ceux  qui 
auront  leurs  Meubles,  & leurs  Linges,  de  l’aporter;  parceque  le  port  ne 
Coutera  jamais  aussi  cher,  que  d’acheter  icy  ces  Objets. 

Le  Fil,  les  souliers,  le  Papier,  le  Vin,  L’Eau  de  vie,  les  livres,  sont  dans 
ce  Pays  d’une  Cherete  Extravagante. 

So  far,  the  prospects  were  pleasing.  The  French  were  satisfied 
with  the  lands  themselves,  and  their  requests  for  “doors”  on 
seashore  could  probably  be  met  without  much  difficulty.  Late  in 
1791  General  Jackson  journeyed  to  Philadelphia  to  give  his 
principals  the  latest  information  he  had  on  the  matter,  and  on  14 
January  1792  a contract  was  drawn  up: 

Knox-Duer>  La  Roche-Leval  Contract , 14  January  1792  [BP]7 

ARTICLES  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  fourteenth  day  of 
January  one  thousand  seven  hundred  ninety  two  between  Henry  Knox 
and  William  Duer  of  the  first  part  and  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Roche  and 
Madame  B.  de  Laval  of  the  second  part,  viz. : 

Article  1st. 

It  is  agreed  between  the  parties  that  the  parties  of  the  first  part  shall 

7 There  is  another  copy  of  this  contract  in  BP  and  a fragment,  incorrectly  dated  1 4 
January  1793,  in  KP,  lv.  170.  See  Childs,  “Fontaine  Leval,”  Proc.  Am.  Ant.  Soc.} 
Li.  194,  note  19. 
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sell,  and  they  do  hereby  agree  to  sell,  to  the  parties  of  the  second  part  a 
tract  of  land  situated  in  the  Province  of  Maine  so  called,  lying  between  the 
bays  of  Penobscot  and  Passamagoddy  and  consisting  of  the  Townships 
Nos.  8,  9,  14,  15  and  16  west  of  Machias,  and  one  half  of  such  parts  of 
the  township  of  Trenton  as  are  undisposed  of  by  Mr.  Gregoire  or  un- 
claimed by  setlers,  the  said  half  to  be  taken  as  much  as  possible  in  one 
tract  and  to  border  on  Township  No.  8 and  on  the  township  of  Sullivan. 

Article  2. 

The  parties  of  the  second  part  do  hereby  agree  to  purchase  of  the  parties 
of  the  first  part  the  tract  of  land  above  mentioned  and  to  pay  for  the  same 
at  the  rate  of  three  livres  or  fifty  six  cents  for  every  acre  which  shall  be 
conveyed  to  them  to  be  paid  in  six  yearly  instalments,  that  is  to  say  one 
sixth  part  to  be  paid  on  the  first  of  May  one  thousand  seven  hundred  ninety 
four,  one  sixth  part  to  be  paid  on  the  first  of  May  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred ninety  five,  one  sixth  part  to  be  paid  on  the  first  of  May  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  ninety  six,  one  sixth  part  to  be  paid  on  the  first  of  May  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  ninety  seven,  one  sixth  part  to  be  paid  on  the  first 
of  May  one  thousand  seven  hundred  ninety  eight,  and  one  sixth  part  to  be 
paid  on  the  first  of  May  one  thousand  seven  hundred  ninety  nine. 

Article  3d. 

It  is  agreed  between  the  parties  of  the  first  and  second  part  that  the 
Townships  Nos.  20,  21,  22,  26,  27  and  28  west  of  Machias  shall  not  be 
disposed  of  to  any  other  person  before  the  first  of  January  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  ninety  three  in  order  that  the  parties  of  the  second  part 
may  have  their  option,  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  of  taking  those 
townships  on  the  same  terms  as  to  price  and  periods  of  payment  as  are 
stipulated  for  the  townships  now  actually  contracted  for  and  first  above 
mentioned. 

Article  4. 

The  parties  of  the  first  part  do  hereby  agree  not  to  offer  any  of  their 
lands  lying  between  the  bays  of  Passamagoddy  and  Penobscot  for  sale  in 
France,  previous  to  the  first  of  January  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  three,  nor  will  they  sell  any  single  townships  in  America  at  less 
price  than  two  thirds  of  a dollar  per  acre  during  the  same  period. 

Article  5. 

The  parties  of  the  first  part  do  hereby  agree  that  the  Townships  Nos. 
8 and  9 shall  be  cleared  of  setlers,  and  a road  be  cut  through  each  of  the 
townships  now  contracted  for  at  their  own  expence. 
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Article  6. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  a proper  survey  of  the  bounds  of  each  town- 
ship now  sold  shall  be  made  as  early  as  possible  at  the  expence  of  the  par- 
ties of  the  first  part,  and  that  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  such  survey,  it 
shall  be  accompanied  with  a general  discription  of  each  township. 

Article  7. 

The  parties  of  the  second  part  do  hereby  agree  that  a proper  vessell  shall 
be  kept  going  from  the  setlement  to  such  part  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
use  of  the  colony  to  be  provided  and  kept  at  their  own  expence. 

Article  8. 

The  parties  of  the  first  part  do  hereby  agree  to  advance  to  the  parties 
of  the  second  part  the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  reimboursable 
one  half  in  one  year,  and  the  other  half  in  two  years  from  the  time  of  the 
advances  with  interest  at  six  per  cent  per  annum,  the  said  advances  to  be 
applied  to  promoting  the  actual  setlement  of  the  lands  now  contracted  for, 
and  such  expences  as  are  necessarily  incident  thereto. 

Article  9. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article 
shall  be  paid  in  manner  following,  to  wit,  to  Madame  de  Leval  previous  to 
her  departure  for  France  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  or 
six  thousand  livres.  To  Mr.  de  la  Roche  on  or  before  the  first  of  April  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  or  six  thousand  livres.  And  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sum  shall  be  drawn  for  from  time  to  time  as  disbursments 
on  account  of  the  setlement  shall  render  it  necessary. 

Article  10. 

In  order  to  render  the  terms  of  reimbursement  more  clearly  under- 
stood, it  is  agreed  that  the  period  of  reimbursement  of  the  several  sums 
advanced  shall  be  esteemed  to  commence  from  the  time  each  thousand 
dollars  is  advanced,  that  is,  so  soon  as  any  sum  not  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars  is  advanced,  such  sum  shall  be  payable  with  interest  one  half  in  one 
year,  and  one  half  in  two  years  from  the  time  such  advance  was  com- 
pleated. 

Article  11. 

The  parties  of  the  first  part  do  further  agree  that  they  will  execute 
good  and  sufficient  warrantee  deeds  for  the  lands  before  mentioned,  to 
wit:  for  the  Townships  Nos.  8,  9,  14,  15,  16  and  part  of  Trenton  as 
specified  in  the  first  article  of  this  agreement  and  on  delivery  of  the  said 
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deeds,  the  parties  of  the  second  part  do  agree  to  execute  a sufficient  mort- 
gage of  the  whole  of  the  said  lands  to  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  as  well 
for  securing  the  reimbursement  of  the  advances  before  mentioned  as  for 
securing  the  several  payments  stipulated  in  the  second  article. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  herewith  set  their 
hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  above  mentioned. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

Ben  WALKER  Witnesses  to  the 

parties  of  the 

Johannes  Le  Feber  [?  ] first  part 

LEZAY-MARNESIA8  Witnesses  to  the 

parties  of  the 

Ben  Walker  second  part 

With  this  contract  drawn  up,  it  now  became  necessary  for  Hen- 
ry Jackson  to  acquire  the  additional  land  which  the  French  want- 
ed. His  dealings  with  the  Massachusetts  Land  Committee  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  six  additional  townships  have  al- 
ready been  discussed.9  Now  he  wrote  Major  Lemuel  Trescott  of 
Passamaquoddy  to  buy  the  farms  on  Hog  Bay  and  to  pick  up  as 
well  that  part  of  Trenton  which  Colonel  Nathan  Jones  had  pur- 
chased of  De  Gregoire.1  Once  these  additional  properties  had 
been  acquired,  the  French  colony  would  have  easy  access  to 
Frenchman’s  Bay  and  the  Atlantic. 

The  bankruptcy  of  Duer  came  as  a severe  body  blow  to  those 
engaged  in  this  promising  venture.  As  with  the  rest  of  his  con- 
cerns, Duer’s  difficulties  brought  plans  for  the  French  colony 
to  a standstill.  Obviously,  the  promised  advances  could  not  be 
made,  and  as  has  been  previously  related,  there  was  grave  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  basic  contract  itself  could  be  fulfilled. 
What  was  more  to  the  point,  if  the  payments  to  Massachusetts 
were  not  promptly  made,  Duer  and  Knox  could  not  possibly  give 
the  French  their  deeds.  And  the  French,  quite  understandably, 

8 Adrien  Lezay-Marnesia  had  come  to  America  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scioto  Com- 
pany. He  returned  to  France  later  in  1792  and  on  his  return  wrote  Lettres  Ecrites  des 
Rives  de  VOhio.  See  Childs,  French  Refugee  Life , 49. 

9 See  above,  p.  61. 

1 Jackson  to  Lemuel  Trescott,  Boston,  12  March  1792  (two  letters),  KP,  xxx.  150. 
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were  chary  of  embarking  on  deedless  land  ventures,  all  the  more 
so  after  the  Scioto  fiasco.  Finally,  the  success  of  Fontaine  Leval 
and  the  colony  as  a whole  depended  upon  inducing  French  fami- 
lies to  emigrate  from  Europe,  and  without  a secure  title,  this 
would  be  difficult  to  accomplish  in  view  of  the  bad  name  which 
the  Scioto  affair  had  given  American  land  companies. 

In  desperation  Madame  de  Leval  now  turned  to  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin Walker,  a New  Yorker  who  had  long  been  associated  with 
Duer.  Walker  it  was  who  had  been  sent  by  the  directors  of  the 
Scioto  Company  to  France  in  1790  to  investigate  the  reasons  for 
Barlow’s  failure  as  a land  agent.  Though  there  is  no  specific  rec- 
ord of  his  having  known  Madame  de  Leval  in  France,  he  was 
intimately  associated  with  the  whole  Scioto  development,  and 
since  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1791,  he 
was  presumably  in  close  touch  with  the  problems  of  the  French 
who  had  been  dupes  of  the  Scioto  speculators.2  In  any  event, 
Walker  proved  to  be  very  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of  the  lady 
and  her  followers.  Though  he  failed  in  his  attempts  to  get  help 
from  Duer  and  Knox,  he  promised  to  keep  the  interests  of  the 
French  close  to  his  heart.  Duer  himself,  characteristically,  went 
right  ahead  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Late  in  April  he  wrote 
D’Epremesnil  urging  him  to  accept  the  Maine  lands  instead  of 
those  in  Ohio,3  while  at  the  same  time  he  made  arrangements 
with  one  of  D’Epremesnil’s  agents,  Bancel  de  Confoulens,  to  tour 
the  Frenchman’s  Bay  region  and  report  to  France.4  To  take  care 
of  the  expenses  of  Bancel’s  exploration,  Duer  coolly  gave  the 
Frenchman  an  order  on  Knox  for  fifty  dollars.5  Finally,  Royal 
Flint  and  Knox  himself  were  able  to  scrape  together  some  two 
thousand  dollars  for  Madame  de  Leval,  and  with  this  backlog, 
she  set  out  for  Maine  late  in  May,  1792. 6 The  lady  stopped  off 

2 Walker  had  been  an  aide  to  and  close  friend  of  Baron  von  Steuben  and  had  later 
been  appointed  naval  officer  for  the  port  of  New  York.  See  Davis,  Essays,  I.  'passim. 

3 Duer  to  D’Epremesnil,  New  York,  29  April  1792,  KP,  xxxi.  62. 

4 Duer  to  Bancel  de  Confoulens,  New  York,  29  April  1792,  KP,  xxxi.  62  (on  same 
sheet  as  letter  to  D’Epremesnil  above).  On  Bancel’s  tour  of  inspection  down  east 
and  the  diary  which  he  wrote,  see  Morison,  New  England,  Quarterly,  1.  396-410. 
See  also  Childs,  “Fontaine  Leval,”  Proc.  Amer.  Ant.  Soc .,  Li.  187,  note  1. 

5 Knox’s  receipt  is  dated  Philadelphia,  19  May  1792,  KP,  xxxi.  97. 

6 Knox  to  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  20  May  1792,  KP,  xxxi.  99. 
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in  Boston  to  see  General  Jackson  on  her  way  down  east;  “Mad- 
ame Laval  is  yet  here,  I wish  her  gone,”  he  wrote  plaintively  to 
Knox.  After  protesting  to  the  General  about  her  lack  of  deeds, 
she  finally  left  for  Fontaine  Leval.7 

“Notre  amazone”  was  not  to  leave  the  promoters  in  peace  for 
long  however.  Early  in  the  summer  she  returned,  claiming  that 
her  contract  of  the  previous  January  had  been  broken  and  de- 
manding a new  one.  Again  she  turned  to  Benjamin  Walker,  who 
wrote  her : 

Copy  of  a Letter  from  Benjamin  Walker  to  Madame  Leval > 
New  York , 6 August  1792  [BP] 

New  York  August  the  6th  1792. 

My  dear  Madam : 

I am  ashamed  to  have  had  a letter  from  you  laying  by  me  so  long.  The 
truth  is  that  I felt  so  much  for  your  situation  and  had  so  little  encourage- 
ment to  give  you  that  I scarcely  knew  what  to  say  to  you.  Before  Mr. 
Casanove  came  on,  Mr.  Duer  had  been  attempting  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments with  his  creditors  to  take  the  lands.  But  they  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  take  the  affair  up  in  any  way  that  could  prove  beneficial.  I went  to 
Philadelphia  and  talked  with  General  Knox  and  I believe  that  rather  than 
the  affair  should  have  been  totally  lost  he  would  have  tried  to  exert  him- 
self, and  I brought  a letter  from  him  pressing  Mr.  Duer  to  come  to  some 
positive  determination  as  to  what  he  would  finally  do.  But  you  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  him  to  any  definite  arrangements  now.  However  I am 
happy  to  say  that  he  is  decided  in  accepting  the  propositions  Mr.  Casanove 
brought  on.  He  is  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  and 
promises  that  every  thing  on  his  part  shall  be  done  to  facilitate  your  ar- 
rangements. The  great  difficulty  that  presented  itself  in  this  business  was 
to  furnish  you  the  means  of  supporting  what  you  have  already  done  until 
these  new  arrangements  can  be  carried  into  execution.  You  know  that 
situated  as  he  is,  to  raise  money  was  impossible.  Knox  is  not  here  and  if  he 
was  it  is  not  certain  he  would  do  anything.  I was  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Casa- 
nove, knowing  as  he  does  the  situation  of  the  affair,  would  have  come 
forward  on  this  occasion,  but  he  shews  no  disposition.  For  myself  I need 
not  tell  you  the  absolute  impossibility  of  involving  myself  any  further  with 
Mr.  Duer.  In  fact  I am  already  ruined.  And  yet  I am  well  aware  that  to 

7 Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  27  May  1792,  KP,  xxxi.  114. 
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leave  you  unsupported  in  the  present  moment  is  to  destroy  an  affair  which 
has  now  the  most  favourable  prospects.  I am  convinced,  to,  that  there  is 
not  a moment  to  lose.  Under  these  considerations  and  with  the  implicit 
confidence  I have  in  yourself  and  my  good  friend  La  Roche  I have  deter- 
mined to  exert  myself  and  shall  accordingly  send  you  with  this  1983 
10/100  dollars.  But  in  advancing  this  money  you,  my  dear  friends,  must 
consider  me  as  paying  so  much  towards  your  new  company,  for  which  I 
am  to  have  an  interest  in  it  in  proportion  to  the  amount.  Such  is  my  con- 
fidence in  you  both,  and  so  firmly  am  I persuaded  of  the  solidity  of  the 
affair  if  prudently  managed  that  I risk  this  with  a certainty  that  it  will 
eventually  help  to  retrieve  my  own  affairs. 

I take  it  for  granted  that  to  bring  this  matter  to  a conclusion  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  come  on  here  and  in  this  case  I hope  you  will  do 
Mrs.  Walker  and  myself  the  pleasure  of  making  our  house  your  home. 
The  children  shall  not  disturb  you.  But  before  you  come  arrange  everything. 
Consult  your  friends  in  Boston.  Have  your  plans  well  digested  and  your 
papers  all  modelled  and  even  drawn  up  ready  to  sign.  I flatter  myself  we 
can  push  the  matter  through  here  in  a very  short  time.  We  shall  always 
find  Duer  at  home.  You  cannot  immagine  how  much  pleasure  I have  felt 
from  this  prospect  of  relieving  you  from  the  cruel  situation  you  have  so 
long  been  kept  in,  and  that  our  friend  Duer’s  interest  is  at  the  same  time 
promoted  adds  to  the  pleasure.  But  let  us  strike  whilst  the  iron  is  hot.  I 
take  it  for  granted  you  are  sure  of  the  State.  Adieu.  Be  assured  of  the  sin- 
cere  attachment  with  which  j haye  the  honor  tQ  be>  etc 

(signed)  Ben  Walker 


By  the  end  of  August  Duer  and  Knox  proved  willing  to  re- 
open negotiations  with  Madame  de  Leval,  not  because  they  had 
any  deep  sympathy  with  her  unfortunate  position,  but  rather  be- 
cause they  hoped  to  use  her  to  help  extricate  themselves  from 
their  difficulties  with  Massachusetts.  If  arrangements  could  be 
made  with  the  State  to  have  the  French  make  payments  directly 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
cents  an  acre,  for  fourteen  of  the  townships  in  the  Penobscot 
Million,  Duer  and  Knox  might  yet  escape  the  consequences  of 
their  financial  irresponsibility.8  Accordingly,  in  September,  a new 
contract  was  drawn  up : 

8 In  August  Cazenove  had  apparently  considered  the  idea  of  joining  with  Madame  de 
Leval  to  take  up  300,000  acres  of  the  Knox-Duer  contract.  See  Jackson  to  Knox, 
New  York,  15  August  1792,  KP,  xxxii.  51. 
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Duer-Knoxy  Leval-La  Roche  Contract , 1 1 September  1792  [BP]9 

It  is  agreed  this  day  betwixt  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Roche,  and  Madame 
Bacler  de  la  Val  on  the  one  part,  and  William  Duer  and  Henry  Knox,  on 
the  other  part,  in  the  manner,  and  form  following,  to  wit, 

1st.  That  the  contract  passed  betwixt  Henry  Knox,  and  William  Duer, 
on  the  one  part,  and  Monsieur  de  la  Roche  and  Madame  Bacler  de  la  Val 
on  the  other  part  of  the  15th1  January  last  shall  be  considered  as  null  and 
void:  and  that  the  same,  being  cancelled,  shall  be  mutually  exchanged, 
within  thirty  days  from  the  present  date. 

2d.  That  William  Duer  and  Henry  Knox  shall  authorise  the  Committee 
of  Lands  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  sell  to  Monsieur  de  la  Roche, 
and  Madame  Bacler  de  la  Val  the  following  townships  of  land  lying  be- 
twixt the  rivers  Schoodick  and  Penobscot,  to  wit,  Townships  Nos.  9,  14, 
15,  16,  20,  21,  22,  26,  27,  28,  32,  33,  34,  and  that  part  of  No.  8 which 
is  not  included  in  the  grant  of  the  State  to  Monsieur  de  Gregoire. 

3 d.  That  the  terms  on  which  the  said  sale  shall  be  made  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows, viz., 

1st.  That  the  price  of  the  lands  shall  be  twenty  cents  per  acre  payable 
at  the  same  periods  as  the  general  annual  payments  specified  in  the  con- 
tracts of  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Flint  and  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

2d.  That  of  the  above  sum,  one  moiety  shall  be  past  to  the  credit  of  the 
two  last  installments  due  on  the  general  contract  of  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Flint,  of  the  first  of  July  1791,  and  the  other  moiety  as  a payment 
for  the  lands  sold  to  Monsieur  de  la  Roche,  and  Madame  de  le  Val; 
provided  always  that  the  payments  due  on  the  contract  of  Jackson  and 
Flint  shall  be  respectively  advanced  one  year  from  the  periods  hereto- 
fore agreed  on ; that  is  to  say,  that  the  payment  due  on  the  first  day  of 
June  1792  shall  not  be  demanded  before  the  first  day  of  June  1793, 
that  the  payment  due  on  the  first  day  of  June  1793  shall  not  be  demand- 
ed before  the  first  day  of  June  1794,  and  so  on  with  all  the  other  pay- 
ments. 

3d.  That  Mr.  de  la  Roche  and  Madame  de  la  Val  shall  covenant  with 

9 There  is  a copy  of  this  contract  in  KP,  xxxil.  82,  and  another  beside  the  original 
in  BP.  See  also  Jackson  and  Flint  to  Massachusetts  Land  Committee,  New  York,  12 
September  1792,  where  they  present  this  scheme  to  the  Committee.  This  letter  is  in 
Massachusetts  Archives,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1 5. 

1 The  contract  was  actually  dated  14  January  1792. 
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the  Committee  to  place  on  the  lands  ceded  to  them,  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  settlers  in  the  space  of  twelve  years  computed  from  the  first 
day  of  July  1791,  of  which  number  four  hundred  settlers  shall  be  set- 
tled in  five  years  from  the  above  date,  one  hundred  settlers  annually 
for  the  space  of  six  years,  and  two  hundred  in  the  seventh  year  com- 
puted from  the  expiration  of  the  above  five  years. 

4th.  That  the  whole  number  of  settlers  placed  on  the  lands  ceded  to 
Monsieur  de  la  Roche  and  Madame  da  la  Val  shall  be  past  to  the  credit 
of  the  general  contract  of  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Flint  of  the  first  of  July 

I79I* 

5.  That  the  sale  to  Monsieur  de  la  Roche  and  Madame  de  la  Val  shall 
be  considered  as  a security  to  the  State  for  bonds  of  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars, as  specified  in  the  fourth  article  ...  of  the  contract  of  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Flint  of  the  1st  July  1791 ; provided  always  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  sale  of  the  above  townships  shall  enure  to,  and  be  con- 
sidered for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  if  default  should  be  made  by  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Flint  in  the  payments  due  on  the  said  contract,  agreeably 
to  the  above  stipulations. 

4 th.  Article.  It  is  further  agreed  that  Messrs.  William  Duer  and  Henry 
Knox  shall  sell  to  Mr.  de  la  Roche  and  Madame  de  la  Val  that  part  of  the 
township  of  Trenton  which  was  included  in  the  former  contract  of  the 
fifteenth  of  January  1792;  that  is  to  say,  one  moiety  of  the  lands  pur- 
chased of  Monsieur  de  Gregoire  and  lying  in  the  above  township;  the 
above  moiety  to  be  taken  within  a line  drawn  from  Jourdan  River  to 
Skilling  River,  and  be  bounded  by  the  township  of  Sullivan.2 

5 th.  That  the  price  of  the  above  land  shall  be  twenty  five  cents  per  acre; 
and  that  the  same  price  shall  be  allowed  to  Henry  Knox  and  William 
Duer  for  the  lands  ceded  in  the  Townships  Nos.  8 and  9,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  exprest  in  the  second  article  that  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  State 
for  the  above  townships  shall  be  only  twenty  cents  per  acre. 

6 th.  That  the  purchase  made  of  Fontain  de  la  Val  shall  be  the  right  of 
Madame  Bacler  de  la  Val,  and  the  titles  of  the  same  given  to  her. 

7 th.  That  on  the  agreement  proposed  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  by 
Messrs.  Jackson,  and  Flint  (as  agents  for  Henry  Knox  and  William 
Duer)  taking  effect,  the  advances  made  on  account  of  the  former  agre- 
ment  of  the  15  th  of  January  last  shall  not  be  demandable;  any  thing  in 
the  said  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

2 See  the  right-hand  map  between  pages  136  and  137. 
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8th.  That  the  payment  of  the  lands  lying  in  the  township  of  Trenton 
shall  be  secured  by  a bond  and  mortgage  given  in  the  name  of  Henry 
Jackson  with  lawful  interest,  till  paid,  the  said  bond  and  mortgage  to  be 
given  at  the  time  when  the  deeds  for  the  same  are  given  by  Henry  Jack- 
son,  and  to  be  payable  in  four  years. 

9 th.  It  is  understood  that  if  it  should  be  judged  necessary  by  Madame 
de  la  Val  and  Monsieur  de  la  Roche  to  run  their  line  from  the  head  of 
Jourdan  River  to  No.  8,  they  are  to  be  at  liberty  so  to  do;  provided  al- 
ways that  if  by  such  mode  of  running  the  dividing  line  there  should  be, 
within  the  tract  sold  to  Mr.  de  la  Roche  and  Madame  de  la  Val,  a greater 
quantity  of  land  than  the  moiety  proposed  to  be  sold  by  the  fourth  article, 
the  quantity  equal  to  such  surplus  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  property 
of  Henry  Knox  and  William  Duer,  subject  however  to  the  general  regu- 
lations which  may  be  established  by  Mr.  de  la  Roche,  Madame  la  Val,  and 
their  associates  for  the  improvements  of  the  lands  in  the  township  of 
Trenton. 


IO th.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  part  of  Township  No.  8 which  is 
included  in  the  grant  of  the  State  to  Mr.  Gregoire  is  to  be  included  in 
the  sale  made  to  Monsieur  de  la  Roche  and  Madam  de  la  Val,  at  the  rate 
specified  in  the  fifth  article. 

11  th.  It  is  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed  that,  on  the  application  of  ei- 
ther of  the  parties  to  this  agreement,  such  further  legal  instruments  shall 
be  executed  for  carrying  into  effect  the  intentions  of  the  respective  parties 
as  exprest  in  the  above  articles,  as  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law  may  be 
judged  adviseable. 


In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  inter- 
changeably set  their  hands  and  seals  this  eleventh  day  of  September  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  two. 


Sign’d,  seal’d,  and  delivered  in 
the  presence  of  (the  word  “last”  in 
the  8th  line,  1st  page,  being  first 
interlined), 

Royal  Flint 
Robt.  Wilson 


Bacler  de  Leval,  attorney  for 
J.  B.  de  la  Roche 
Bacler  de  Leval 
Wm.  Duer 

Wm.  Duer,  attorney  for 
Henry  Knox 


Coupled  with  this  new  contract  was  an  agreement  made  a few 
days  later  between  Duer  and  Charles  Felix  Bue  Boulogne  for 
the  sale  of  all  of  the  Penobscot  Million  that  was  not  pledged  to 
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De  Leval  and  De  la  Roche.  By  this  arrangement  Bue  Boulogne 
was  to  make  all  the  remaining  payments  to  Massachusetts  on  the 
contract  of  1 July  1791,  which  would  leave  the  Kennebec  Million 
as  clear  profit  for  the  original  promoters.3  This  ingenious  scheme 
for  passing  off  on  the  French  the  entire  financial  responsibility 
for  the  speculation  came  to  naught  when  the  Massachusetts  Land 
Committee,  quite  naturally,  would  have  none  of  it.  They  had  al- 
ready reported  the  original  contract  to  the  legislature,  they  said, 
and  would  be  severely  criticized  were  they  to  change  it.  As  Jack- 
son  wrote  Knox: 

H.  Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  23  September  1792  [KP]4 

My  dear  friend:  B°St0n  SePtember  23-  ‘79* 

I have  your  favor  of  the  16th  instant. 

Madam  Laval  is  here  and  very  urgent  to  effect  the  object  in  view.  On 
Wednesday  last  I handed  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Jarvis  (they  are  all  the 
Committee  present — Mr.  Read  is  on  a visit  to  Kennebec,  and  Mr.  Wells 
and  Coney  are  at  their  homes)  our  proposals  to  relinquish  to  the  State  300,- 
OOO  acres  on  the  terms  therein  proposed.  After  two  or  three  days  confer- 
ence on  the  subject  and  every  influence  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Higinson5  and 
others,  the  Committee  determined  that  as  they  had  reported  our  agreement 
of  July  1,  1791  to  the  legislature,  which  they  had  accepted  and  approved,  it 
was  out  of  their  power  to  make  any  alteration  in  it  without  refering  to 
the  legislature.  This  was  the  determination  of  the  two  gentlemen  and 
Mr.  Phillips  returned  the  same  day  to  his  family  in  Andover.  As  Mr. 
Read  is  expected  this  day  or  tomorrow,  Mr.  Jarvis  was  urged  to  send  to 
Mr.  Wells  and  have  him  here  by  the  last  of  the  week,  which  was  conclud- 
ed upon,  and  when  he  arrives  Mr.  Phillips  can  be  here  in  twelve  hours, 
then  four  out  of  five  of  the  Committee  will  be  present.  Mr.  Jarvis  and 
Mr.  Higinson  are  of  opinion  that  the  Committee  will  finally  consent,  pro- 

3 The  original  and  a copy  of  this  agreement,  dated  New  York  [?],  20  September 
1792,  are  in  BP.  Bue  Boulogne  had  come  to  America  with  the  Scioto  adventurers 
and  later  served  as  agent  for  the  Asylum  Company.  See  Childs,  French  Refugee  Life , 
72,  99-100. 

4 KP,  xxxii.  102. 

5 Stephen  Higginson  (1743-1828),  a merchant  and  a friend  of  Madame  de  Leval’s, 
had  been  a member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1782—1783,  had  acted  as  advisor 
to  Governor  Bowdoin  during  Shays’s  Rebellion,  and  was  to  hold  the  position  of  naval 
agent  in  Boston  from  1797—1801. 
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vided  we  allow  them  the  year’s  interest  which  they  will  otherways  loose 
by  puting  the  whole  of  the  payments  one  year  forward.  The  interest  will 
amount  to  near  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  I disputed  allowing  it  with  a de- 
termination to  give  it  up  if  it  finally  rested  on  that  point,  as  its  clear  the 
only  object  you  had  in  view  was  time  to  make  our  first  payment. 

Thus  the  business  at  present  rests. 

As  you  say  you  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  Duer  since  you  left  New  York, 
I herewith  enclose  you  a copy  of  all  the  papers  I have  received  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  negotiation,  and  I am  clear  in  the  opinion  that  if  the 
Committee  or  the  legislature  finally  acceed  to  the  views  of  Madam  La- 
val, it  will  be  wholly  owing  to  the  advantages  to  the  State,  of  the  5 arti- 
cle of  the  3d  article  in  Mr.  Duer’s  agreement  with  Mrs.  Laval  or  the 
fourth  article  in  Flint’s  and  my  proposal  to  the  Committee,  for  in  fact,  as 
that  stands,  should  the  Committee  never  be  able  or  willing  to  give  us  the 
survey,  they  will  have  a right  to  demand  the  payment  next  June  and  if 
we  are  then  deficient,  on  any  other  payment  in  the  contract,  even  ever  so 
small  a part,  we  shall  forfeit  the  whole  of  our  advantage  in  the  contract 
with  Madam  Laval,  which  will  be  more  than  30,000  dollars.  This  will 
be  held  over  us  as  a rod  through  the  whole  payments  in  the  contract.  I am 
also  of  opinion  that  your  letter  of  the  2 2d  of  August  to  Mr.  Duer  did  not 
authorise  or  imfower  him  to  make  any  such  article,  and  if  Madam  succeeds, 
it  be  wholly  on  the  advantage  of  that  article.  This  the  Committee  sees, 
and  will  improve  it. 

I frequently  talk  with  Cousin  Isaac.6  He  appears  willing,  but  there  are 
difficulties  with  some  of  the  branches  of  the  family.  It  must  take  its  own 
time. 

I rejoice  with  you  in  the  comfortable  situation  of  Mrs.  Knox.  The  little 
stranger  is  the  finest  and  most  healthy  child  of  any  you  have  had.7  Tender 
my  particular  regards  to  your  brother.  I think  he  has  done  right  to  return. 

Your  affectionate 
H.  Jackson 

Thus  matters  rested  for  the  time  being.  In  October  Madame 
de  Leval  and  Monsieur  de  la  Roche  arrived  in  Boston  to  badger 
Jackson  for  the  deeds  to  that  part  of  Trenton  which  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  speculators  from  De  Gregoire.  Since  the  title  to 

6 Isaac  Winslow,  a relative  of  Mrs.  Knox’s,  had  an  interest  in  the  Waldo  Patent, 
which  Knox  was  anxious  to  buy. 

7 Knox  and  his  wife  had  twelve  children,  nine  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  See  N. 
Brooks,  Henry  Knoxy  247.  This  was  one  of  those  who  died  at  an  early  age. 
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this  was  clear,  they  said,  there  was  no  reason  why  this  much  of 
their  property  could  not  be  transferred.8  They  started  their  cam- 
paign by  drawing  up  a protest  before  a notary  public  for  non- 
delivery of  deeds,  and  then  threatened  to  go  to  court  over  the 
whole  matter.9  This  threat,  and  the  bad  public  relations  which  a 
lawsuit  of  such  a nature  would  give  to  the  whole  speculation, 
finally  brought  Knox  around.  He  wrote  Jackson  to  give  them  the 
desired  deeds.1  Since  no  accurate  survey  had  yet  been  completed, 
Jackson  was  in  a difficult  position,  but  he  finally  sold  them  their 
whole  Trenton  tract  for  twelve  hundred  pounds,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  price  would  be  recalculated  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre  after  the  survey  had  been  completed.2  Late  in  De- 
cember, Jackson  reported  on  further  developments  in  Boston: 


H.  Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  23  December  1792  [KP]3 

Dear  Harr  Boston  December  23.  1792 

I have  received  yours  of  the  14  instant.  I am  all  anxiety  for  fear  that 
D — may  ruin  the  business  at  last.  His  want  of  cander  and  decision  is  so 
evident  in  every  part  of  his  conduct  that  you  have  reason  to  apprehend 
every  thing  from  him.  Therefore  have  nothing  at  loose,  but  push  him  to 
a point  and  then  fix  him.  As  to  his  friendship  for  you,  he  has  none  detached 
from  his  own  private  interest,  and  I am  sure  you  must  have  reason  to 
think  with  me,  and  that  he  would  sacrifice  you  and  every  one  else  to  his 
own  views  and  wishes.  Be  on  your  guard  and  not  trust  him  in  any  instance 
whatever.  The  following  is  a copy  of  a letter  I received  from  Madame 
Laval  a few  days  since : 

g-r.  Boston  December  17.  1792 

Mr.  de  la  Roche  embark’d  for  Trenton  in  full  expectation  that  we 
should  be  able  to  obtain  the  300,000  acres  upon  the  terms  expressed  in  the 


8 Leval  and  La  Roche  to  Jackson,  Boston,  31  October  1792,  KP,  xxxii.  164. 

9 See  Jackson’s  undated  memorandum  on  this  subject,  KP,  xxxii.  164.  See  also  the 
protest  drawn  by  Samuel  Cooper,  notary  public,  dated  Boston,  3 November  1792, 
KP,  xxxii.  172. 

1 Knox  to  Leval  and  La  Roche,  Philadelphia,  19  November  1792,  KP,  xxxm.  19, 
in  which  he  says  he  has  told  Jackson  to  deliver  the  deeds.  See  also  Jackson  to  Knox, 
Boston,  2 December  1792,  KP,  xxxm.  36. 

2 The  original  and  a copy  of  this  agreement  are  in  BP. 

3 KP,  xxxm.  65. 
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last  contract  with  Mr.  Knox  and  Duer.  As  respecting  price,  terms  of 
payment,  and  mode  of  settlement,  we  thought  it  expedient  to  make  the 
advances  that  Mr.  de  la  Roche  has  with  him  on  receiving  deeds  of  Tren- 
ton, but  we  cannot  think  of  taking  any  other  steps  until  we  shall  be  as- 
sured that  the  situation  of  our  contract  will  warrant,  and  therefore  re- 
quest it  as  a favor  that  you  will  without  loss  of  time  inform  your  friends 
of  Mr.  la  Roches  and  my  fix’d  determination  on  this  point. 

Believe  me  your  friend  forever. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

(signed)  Bacler  de  Laval 

To  Henry  Jackson 

Boston  Copy 

Altho  Mr.  de  la  Roche  and  Madame  Laval  appear  well  satisfied  with 
the  arrangements  made  of  Trenton  and  No.  8,  purchased  of  De  Greg- 
oire,  yet  by  the  above  letter,  they  hold  up  their  full  expectation  of  your 
complying  with  the  terms  of  the  last  contract,  as  to  the  quantity  of  acres, 
price,  terms  of  payment,  and  mode  of  settlement,  but  not  a word  of  the 
60,000  dollar  bonds,  which  was  the  great  principal  on  which  that  con- 
tract was  bottomed.  In  my  opinion  the  present  moment  is  the  best  to  annul 
and  make  void  all  contracts  passed  between  you,  or  I am  affraid  they  will 
trouble  you  at  some  future  day,  or  hold  them  as  a rod  over  you  in  ne- 
gotiating any  new  contracts.  They  are  artjull  and  cunning.  I have  reason 
to  suppose  if  its  in  their  power,  they  will  take  any  and  every  advantage  of 
you. 

Yesterday  I received  a letter  from  Europe  from  our  particular  friend 
B.H.4  dated  October  16th,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

With  regard  to  Madame  L.  V.y  I must  tell  you  that  at  present  she  has  no  re- 
sources beyond  herselj y nor  any  means  oj  making  good  her  contracts  but  jrom  the 
lands.  She  does  not  represent  a company  nor  has  she  any  combinations  oj  'persons 
or  property  to  support  the  enterprise.  Her  jriends  appear  astonishd  at  the  boldness 
oj  her  undertaking  and  the  conjidence  which  the  Americans  have  placed  in  her. 
T his  open  and  jull  caution  l give  you  jor  your  own  usey  but  jor  Gods  sake  don't 
communicate  it  to  your  best  jriends.  Her  husband  is  a diminutive  idle  many  not 
in  possession  oj  a liver.  He  lost  by  the  change  oj  governmenty  it  is  truey  a place  pro- 

4 Presumably  Benjamin  Hichborn,  a mutual  friend.  See  Childs,  “Fontaine  Leval,” 
Proc.  Amer.  Ant.  Soc.,  LI.  198,  note  31.  He  had  fought  under  Henry  Jackson  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  and  led  a force  to  suppress  the  Shays  rebels  in  the  Groton  area. 
See  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolutionary  War , vil.  816,  and  G. 
Minot,  History  of  the  Insurrections  in  Massachusetts  in  1786 , 76—77.  Also  S.  Breck, 
Recollections , 22-23,  and  J.  S.  Loring,  Hundred  Boston  Orators , 1 31-132. 
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cured  by  her  influence  worth  £1500  or  £2000  a year  but  that  is  over.  They  have 
genteel  connections  and  are  of  a good  family. 

Altho  I am  laid  under  injunction  not  to  communicate  this  informa- 
tion, yet  I feel  it  my  duty  to  make  it  known  to  you,  to  govern  you  in  any 
future  negotiation,  but  you  will  keep  this  information  entirely  to  your- 
self. I hope  you  received  the  contracts  etc.  which  I forwarded  you  by  the 
last  Mondays  post,  and  that  they  were  all  the  papers  you  requested.  I shall 
wait  with  impatience  until  the  15th  January,  the  time  you  mention,  and 
every  moment  of  that  period  will  make  me  unhappy. 

Our  friends  at  Hingham  are  well. 

Your  affectionate 

^ 1 - ^ H.  Tackson 

General  Knox 

“We  have  been  lead  equally  to  blind  men  who  are  conduct- 
ed,” the  lady  wrote  Knox,  and  added  that  the  settlers  she  had 
persuaded  to  settle  on  her  lands  would  soon  depart  elsewhere, 
were  she  not  able  to  give  them  deeds.6  Yet  better  news  was  at 
hand.  Once  Knox  had  signed  his  agreement  with  Bingham,  he 
lost  no  time  in  writing  the  lady  to  give  her  renewed  hope.  He  ex- 
plained to  her  the  formation  of  the  new  “company,”  assured  her 
that  Bingham  would  be  favorably  disposed  toward  her,  and  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  if  she  were  only  patient,  she  could  found 
a “Colony  in  the  East,  which  will  add  to  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race.”6 

Once  she  learned  that  Bingham  was  the  man  to  see,  Madame 
de  Leval  simply  transferred  to  him  all  the  enthusiasm  for  her 
venture  which  had  hitherto  proved  so  tiresome  to  Knox,  Jackson, 
and  Duer.  She  at  once  demanded  an  interview  in  Philadelphia, 
and  when  she  finally  learned  that  Bingham  had  gone  to  Boston 
to  treat  with  the  Massachusetts  Land  Committee,  she  pursued 
him  there  and  deluged  him  with  requests  for  interviews.  In  the 
course  of  her  correspondence  she  roundly  damned  Duer  and 
Knox  for  deceiving  her,  claimed  that  she  had  over  one  hundred 
French,  some  twenty  German,  and  eleven  Scotch  families  ready 
to  go  to  Maine,  and  finally  wound  up  by  threatening  suit.7  Bing- 

5 Leval  to  Knox  [?],  Boston,  18  December  1792  in  BP. 

6 Knox  to  Leval,  Philadelphia,  31  December  1792  in  BP  (copy). 

7 See  Leval  to  Bingham  [?],  12  January  1793,  Boston,  20  [?]  January  1793  and 
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ham,  however,  was  not  to  be  pushed.  There  was  nothing  in  his 
agreement  with  either  Knox  or  Duer  that  bound  him  to  recog- 
nize the  French  claims.  He  was  too  busy  to  see  her  in  Boston,8 
but  after  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  wrote  her  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  consider  her  case: 

Bingham  to  Lev  at , 8 February  1793  [BP]9 

Philadelphia  February  8th  1793 

Madame: 

The  delay  that  I met  with  in  the  progress  of  my  business  at  Boston  oc- 
casioned the  necessity  of  my  immediate  return  to  this  city  as  soon  as  it  was 
compleated.  This  circumstance  prevented  a reply  to  the  letter  which  you 
did  me  the  honor  of  addressing  to  me,  previous  to  my  departure. 

I cannot  enter  into  a discussion  concerning  the  contracts  and  engage- 
ments you  made  with  General  Knox  and  Mr.  Duer.  You  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  causes  that  prevented  their  fulfillment  of  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  made  with  the  company  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 

As  you  have  turned  your  attention  towards  the  establishment  of  a col- 
ony in  the  Province  of  Maine,  the  company  who  have  now  acquired  the 
property  where  you  wish  to  [illegible]  will  have  no  objection  to  [illegi- 
ble] a large  body  of  land,  in  order  to  carry  your  views  into  effect,  provid- 
ed they  can  have  security  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money,  at  the 
different  periods  the  installments  may  fall  due. 

The  company  expects  an  assurance  that  may  be  relied  on,  of  the  pro- 
spected establishment  being  carried  on  with  vigor  and  dispatch,  which  I 
am  confident,  you  will  consider  as  a reasonable  proposition. 

With  respect  to  the  Plan  of  Arrangement  you  have  formed  for  pro- 
curing and  fixing  the  settlers,  I am  not  able  to  give  a competent  opinion 
of  its  merits. 

The  proposals  you  make  for  considerable  advances  to  be  reimbursed 
from  precarious  sources  of  supply  by  no  means  merit  the  acquiescence  of 
the  company.  It  is  an  object  foreign  to  their  views. 

Boston,  18  January  1793,  all  in  BP.  In  the  last  of  these  letters  she  roundly  denounces 
Knox  and  Duer  and  complains  of  their  talk  about  “leurs  bontes  et  de  leurs  bonnes 
dispositions  a faire  avec  moi  un  arrangement  genereux  et  liberate”  when  all  the 
while  they  were  refusing  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  their  contract. 

8 Bingham  to  Leval,  Boston,  29  January  1793  in  BP. 

9 The  letterpress  copy  of  this  letter  is  in  the  William  Bingham  Letter  Book,  1791— 
1793  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  493-495. 
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You  doubtless  cannot  have  undertaken  a project,  which  must  neces- 
sarily involve  a considerable  expenditure,  without  having  formed  an  as- 
sociation possessed  of  sufficient  capital  to  carry  it  into  complete  execution 
— presuming  this  to  be  the  case,  your  disappointment  in  the  company’s 
not  accepting  your  proffered  terms  of  making  advances  (which  would 
at  least  amount  to  forty  thousand  dollars)  can  have  no  effect  in  frustrating 
the  objects,  in  impeding  the  progress,  of  the  intended  establishment. 

I can  assure  you  that  the  company  have  the  best  disposition  towards  fa- 
cilitating your  views.  The  proposals  they  may  make  for  their  own  security 
in  the  sale  of  their  lands  will  be  such  as  prudence  justifies,  and  which  are 
consonant  to  practice  in  all  similar  cases.  You  could  not,  Madam,  wish  to 
acquire  the  property  on  any  other  terms. 

The  company  means  to  have  their  lands  surveyed  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  order  to  determine  the  various  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  most  eligible 
spots  for  forming  establishments. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  with  perfect  respect, 

Madam, 

Your  obedient  and  very  humble  servant 
Wm.  Bingham 

Madame  de  Leval. 

From  Boston,  Jackson  wrote  Knox,  praying,  among  other 
things,  for  some  final  settlement  that  would  end  his  persecutions 
once  and  for  all. 

H.  Jackson  to  Knox , Boston , 1 7 [ ? ] February  1 793  [KP] 1 

My  dear  Harry:  B°St0n  ^793 

I have  your  favor  of  the  8th  instant. 

I am  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Bingham  arrived  well.  He  moved  with 
great  rapidity  and  expedition. 

As  Madam  Laval  is  with  you,  I please  myself  you  will  come  to  some 
compromise  with  her,  so  as  to  attach  her  to  our  interest,  but  you  ought  to 
keep  in  view,  in  any  negotiations  with  her,  the  sacrifice  we  made  in  sale 
of  Trenton  etc.  at  25  cents  per  acre,  which  is  worth  at  or  near  6/  lawful 
money  per  acre.  This  has  been  an  unpleasant  connection  from  the  begin- 
ning, but  I hope  you  will  devise  some  plan  of  accommodation  that  will 
give  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  To  have  her  opposed  to  you  in  law  suits 

1 KP,  xxxiii.  134. 
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etc.  will  injure  the  whole  concern  and  particularly  you  at  this  time.  The 
principle  motive  with  me  in  leting  her  have  Trenton  was  to  stop  her  tongue 
which  was  very  limber,  and  never  idle  in  proclaiming  her  difficulties  and 
distress  s,  and  the  causes  of  them.  If  a revolution  should  take  place  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  etc.,  as  there  is  every  appearance,  it  will  be  a most  fortunate 
circumstance  to  our  speculation — in  that  case,  we  ought  at  all  hazards  to 
hold  on  the  last  purchase.2  I entered  into  no  engagements  with  Mr.  B. 
respecting  it.  But  to  satisfy  the  Committee  and  to  induce  them  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  two  first  contracts,  it  was  proposed  in  order  to  secure  that  pay- 
ment that  I should  give  Mr.  B.  my  note  payable  in  three  months,  to 
which  he  consented.  You  and  he  will  settle  the  terms  and  conditions  as 
it  respects  that  tract,  but  you  must  immediately  get  a conveyance  from 
Mr.  Flint  of  his  right  in  that  purchase.  This  must  be  done  without  delay. 
Write  me  what  I shall  do  with  Tudor.  Its  out  of  my  power  to  procure  any 
true  information  respecting  the  last  tract,  unless  I send  persons  on  pur- 
pose to  explore  it,  which  will  be  attended  with  considerable  expence  and 
length  of  time.  Enclosed  you  have  a copy  of  the  journal  of  the  route  on 
the  Kennebec  tract.3  I have  enclosed  one  to  Mr.  B. 

No  time  is  to  be  lost  in  purchasing  up  the  lands  I mentioned  to  you  and 
Mr.  B.  in  my  last,  as  they  will  rise  in  value  in  proportion  to  our  exertions 
and  prospects  of  sale  and  settlement.  One  of  the  brokers  in  this  town  ad- 
vertized last  week  to  purchase  and  to  give  the  highest  price  for  the  lot- 
tery certificates.  These  amount  to  90,000  acres. 

I hope  you  will  conclude  with  one  or  other  of  the  terms  proposed  to 
you  by  the  Winslows,  etc.  I am  satisfied  they  will  not  take  one  farthing 
less.  I wish  you  to  close  with  them,  and  get  the  whole  of  that  tract  into 
your  hands.  It  will  then  be  an  object  for  your  particular  attention,  and  if 
you  will  live  on  it,  I will  certainly  be  your  neighbour.  The  Treasurer  of  this 
Commonwealth  informed  me  yesterday  that  he  had  directed  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  to  sell  of  the  patent  as  much  land  as  would  pay  the  tax’s  due, 
which  amounts  to  5 or  £600,  lawful  money.  The  amiable  Mrs.  Fluker 
is  here.  I suppose  she  will  write  by  this  post.4 

Your  affectionate 
H.  Jackson 

General  H.  Knox 

2 This  refers  to  the  “back  tract”  contract  of  18  April  1792. 

3 This  may  refer  to  a survey  of  two  townships  in  the  Kennebec  Tract  made  by  Sam- 
uel Weston  and  Ephraim  Ballard  in  1792.  Some  notes  from  this  survey  are  in  BP. 

4 This  last  paragraph  refers  to  the  Waldo  Patent  and  Knox's  plan  to  purchase  the 
Winslow  share  in  the  property. 
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Throughout  February  and  early  March  the  urbane  Bingham 
and  the  volatile  French  lady  argued  back  and  forth  over  her  ear- 
lier contracts.  Bingham  refused  to  be  bound  by  these  earlier 
agreements,  while  Madame  de  Leval  insisted  that  the  first  one 
was  binding.  By  io  March  she  was  threatening  lawsuits  again, 
and  had  prevailed  upon  her  friend  Benjamin  Walker  to  come 
over  to  Philadelphia  and  help  her  in  the  negotiations.5  He  put 
the  French  case  very  concisely  to  Knox: 

Walker  to  Knox y Philadelphia y [?]  March  1793  [KP] 

Philadelphia  March  [?  ] 1793 

My  dear  General: 

I must  apologize  for  not  attending  you  this  morning,  as  I had  prom- 
ised, by  informing  you  that  I was  with  Mr.  Bingham  ’till  near  eleven 
o’clock  having  had  a conference  with  him  of  two  or  three  hours  to  very 
little  purpose. 

My  regard  for  you  as  well  as  the  friendship  I feel  for  Madam  de  Leval 
has  induced  me  to  exert  myself  all  in  my  power  to  effect  an  accomoda- 
tion between  you,  and  I have  sacrificed  to  this  business  much  time  to  the 
prejudice  of  my  own  affairs.  Seeing,  however,  that  there  is  no  prospect 
of  bringing  you  together  on  the  question,  I owe  it  to  myself  to  quit  a busi- 
ness in  which  I have  no  interest  whatever  and  attend  to  my  own  concerns 
which  are  sufficiently  important  at  this  moment  to  occupy  all  my  atten- 
tion. 

To  convince  you,  however,  that  I have  not  quit  my  interference  whilst 
there  was  any  prospect  of  accomodation  I will  just  state  to  you  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  result  of  Madam  de  Leval’s  judgments  in  the  af- 
fair. You  will  see  how  very  widely  you  differ. 

The  substance  then  of  the  different  conversations  I have  had  with  her 
appears  to  be  this:  that  the  first  contract  is  a positive  and  absolute  contract; 
that  tho’  she  was  willing  in  order  to  accomodate  to  circumstances  to 
change  the  terms  to  those  contained  in  the  second  contract,  yet  as  that 
contract  never  was  performed  in  any  of  its  parts  she  still  stands  on  her 
original  ground  and  thinks  herself  justly  entitled  to  the  execution  of  the 
first  contract  to  its  full  extent;  that  this  opinion  was  supported  by  all  her 

5 Leval  to  Knox,  Philadelphia,  28  February  1793,  10  March  1793,  KP,  xxxm.  161, 
171. 

® KP,  xxxiv.  7.  This  must  have  been  about  10  March,  for  the  contract  was  finally 
signed  on  15  March. 
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friends  in  Boston  especially  by  Mr.  Tudor;  that  since  she  has  been  here 
the  contracts  together  with  all  the  correspondance  has  been  laid  before 
Mr.  Higgenson  and  Mr.  Jared  Ingersoll,7  whose  opinions  correspond  ex- 
actly with  those  given  her  in  Boston,  with  this  addition : that  besides  the 
execution  of  the  contract  she  has  an  equitable  claim  for  an  indemnification 
for  the  delays  in  its  execution ; that  thus  supported  in  her  opinion  of  what 
she  thinks  right,  she  cannot  but  feel  sensibly  what  she  considers  as  an  at- 
tempt to  deprive  her  of  every  advantage  held  out  in  the  contract — that  it 
was  in  consideration  of  those  advantages  that  the  high  price  of  fifty  six 
cents  was  agreed  to  be  given  at  a time  when  the  lands  were  but  little 
known  and  when  the  actual  price  could  not  be  considered  more  than 
twenty  cents,  and  that,  in  fact,  she  cannot  consent  to  relinquish  the  ad- 
vantageous deputations  of  the  contract  without  some  equivalent. 

That  tho’  she  cannot  but  think  herself  cruelly  treated  in  the  whole 
progress  of  this  business,  she  wishes  rather  to  attribute  it  to  circumstances 
than  to  any  disposition  especially  on  your  part,  and  so  far  from  wishing 
to  claim  more  than  she  thinks  herself  intitled  to,  her  anxiety  to  close  a 
transaction  which  has  occasioned  her  so  much  pain  is  such  that  she  would 
relinquish  much  to  effect  an  accomodation. 

On  the  subject  of  the  advances  she  says  that  no  such  sum  as  nine  thou- 
sand dollars  has  ever  been  advanced  to  her,  that  sum  she  supposes  must 
include  the  whole  monies  advanced  on  every  account;  that  all  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  first  voyage  to  view  the  lands  was  explicitly  to  be  at  your 
own  expence ; that  it  is  true  several  sums  have  been  given  to  her  and  la 
Roche,  but  not  for  the  purpose  stipulated  but  for  temporary  expedients 
obliged  to  be  made  for  want  of  being  in  a situation  to  go  on  with  the  plan 
first  adopted;  that  however  if  the  rest  of  the  stipulations  of  the  contract 
are  fulfilled,  she  is  willing  that  any  indifferent  men  should  form  a view  of 
all  circumstances  [and]  declare  what  part  of  the  monies  received  ought 
to  be  considered  as  having  gone  to  the  purposes  of  the  contract. 

Such,  as  nearly  as  I can  recollect,  have  been  the  substance  of  her  con- 
versations on  the  subject.  On  asking  her  this  morning  to  give  me  definitely 
what  she  would  relinquish  and  what  she  would  expect,  she  handed  me  a 
paper  of  which  the  inclosed  is  a translation.8  You  will  judge  if  there  is 

7 Jared  Ingersoll  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  He  had 
been  a delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  was  at  this  time  attorney  gen- 
eral for  Pennsylvania.  He  had  just  finished  acting  as  counsel  for  the  State  of  Georgia 
in  Chisolm  vs.  Georgia. 

8 Since  there  are  many  undated  and  unaddressed  proposals  from  Leval  in  BP,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  set  this  refers  to.  In  an  undated  letter  to  Walker  in  BP, 
Leval  speaks  of  having  written  a “volume”  on  what  she  considered  her  rights. 
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any  hope  of  accomodating  when  you  differ  so  widely.  To  the  article  of 
advances  I could  not  get  Mr.  Bingham  to  listen. 

Thus  are  you  situated.  I can  do  no  more  in  the  business  and  must  there- 
for quit  it. 

I am,  dear  General, 

Sincerely  yours 
Bf.n  Walker 


Finally  on  1 5 March  1 793  a new  contract  was  drawn  up  which, 
it  was  the  fervent  hope  of  all  concerned,  would  settle  the  matter 
once  and  for  all.  According  to  this  agreement,  Bingham  sold  to 
Walker,  who  promised  to  act  as  trustee  for  the  French,  some 
107,000  acres  of  land  in  Hancock  County,  including  Townships 
Nos.  8,  9,  14,  15,  and  16,  minus  the  lottery  prizes.  In  return, 
Walker  agreed  to  pay  for  this  property  $54,000  in  six  annual  in- 
stallments, starting  on  1 May  1795*  In  addition,  Bingham  agreed 
to  advance  money  to  help  start  the  settlements,  insisting,  how- 
ever, that  some  $8,000  already  advanced  by  Duer  be  credited  to 
his  account.  The  deeds  were  to  be  lodged  in  escrow  in  Philadel- 
phia until  the  payments  had  been  made,  an  arrangement  similar 
to  that  which  Bingham  himself  had  agreed  to  in  his  dealings  with 
the  Massachusetts  Land  Committee.9  Once  again  the  affairs  of 
the  French  colony  looked  hopeful;  once  again  Madame  de  Le- 
val set  out  for  Frenchman’s  Bay.  But  before  she  left,  Bingham 
wrote  her  a very  warm  letter,  full  of  encouragement  and  good 
wishes: 


Bingham  to  Leval , Philadelphia , 29  IS/Larch  1793 

Philadelphia  March  29th.  1793 

I shall  always  be  happy,  Madam,  to  afford  you  every  assistance  in  es- 
tablishing the  settlement  which  you  are  about  forming  in  the  Province  of 

9 There  is  in  BP  a series  of  documents  originally  bound  in  a single  package  entitled 
“Papers  relative  to  Lands  conditionally  Sold  to  B.  Walker  and  Madame  Leval,” 
which  covers  almost  every  phase  of  this  contract.  These  papers  include  the  deed 
from  William  and  Ann  Bingham  for  the  property,  the  escrow  terms,  Leval’s  release 
of  rights  under  all  former  contracts  with  Duer  and  Knox,  Walker’s  obligation  to 
give  bonds,  and  copies  of  most  of  these  documents. 

1 Letterpress  copy  in  the  William  Bingham  Letter  Book,  i79I— *793>  427“ 43°>  in 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Maine,  and  of  imparting  to  you  every  important  information  relative  to 
that  country.  I will,  according  to  your  request  signified  in  your  letter  of 
the  27th2  have  a copy  taken  of  General  Lincoln’s  answers  to  my  queries, 
and  forwarded  to  you  by  a private  opportunity,  as  it  is  too  voluminous  to 
convey  by  post.  At  the  same  time  I will  inclose  you  the  answers  to  the 
same  queries,  as  returned  to  me  by  a Committee  of  the  Members  from  the 
Province  of  Maine  in  the  General  Court.3 

As  I am  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  real  situation  and  circumstances 
of  that  tract  of  country,  on  Mount  Desert,  which  you  are  desirous  of 
purchasing,  I cannot  for  the  moment  give  you  any  decided  answer  on  the 
subject.  I expect  in  the  course  of  the  summer  to  make  an  excursion  to  the 
eastern  country,  when  I will  pay  attention  to  the  subject  on  which  you 
have  done  me  the  honor  to  write  me,  and  will  be  enabled  to  give  you  a 
more  explicit  answer. 

I observe  your  intention  is  to  encourage  your  friends,  whose  political 
sentiments  are  congenial  with  your  own,  to  purchase,  and  assist  in  settling, 
your  lands.  I am  well  convinced,  from  the  numerous  and  uncommon  ad- 
vantages they  enjoy,  from  favorable  situation,  as  well  as  promotions  [?  ], 
that  it  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  be  known,  in  order  to  allure  set- 
tlers from  all  quarters. 

The  intercourse  that  they  are  susceptible  of  enjoying  to  a great  extent 
with  the  West  Indian  Islands  is  a very  prominent  advantage  which  does 
not  exist  with  regard  to  any  other  unlocated  lands  in  the  United  States. 

When  you  have  finished  your  prospectus,  I will  thank  you  for  a copy 
of  it,  as  I wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  result  of  your  reflections  on  that 
country. 

The  accounts  and  vouchers  which  you  mention  have  been  already  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Walker.  I do  not  see  any  difficulty  that  can  arise  in  ascer- 
taining the  exact  sum  that  is  chargeable  to  your  establishment,  as  the  ac- 
counts specify  for  what  purpose  the  advances  were  made. 

I observe  the  embarassment  you  will  lye  under  with  regard  to  some 
German  families  that  you  wish  to  place  on  the  lands  that  your  company 
has  purchased. 

However,  I hope  the  difficulties  will  be  removed  by  furnishing  you 
with  the  means  of  accomplishing  your  object.  If  it  was  convenient  to  me, 

I would  readily  have  accepted  the  former  proposals  of  advancing,  which 


2 This  letter  is  in  BP.  In  it,  Leval  speaks  of  her  wish  to  purchase  land  on  Mt.  Desert 
so  as  to  open  communication  between  her  property  and  “South  Harbor”  on  that 
island. 

3 See  below,  pp.  174-187. 
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would  have  been  much  more  advantageous  than  sacrificing  so  large  a 
portion  of  territory  as  part  of  Trenton  and  of  No.  8.  Of  this,  I am  well 
convinced  your  good  sense  must  have  fully  informed  you.  Indeed  it  was 
not  from  a want  of  confidence,  but  from  having  my  resources  so  dis- 
persed that  I could  not  conveniently  command  them,  that  I was  induced 
to  decline  a compliance. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  with  respect  and  consideration, 

Madam, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant 
William  Bingham 

Madame  de  Leval 

If  Bingham  and  his  associates  thought  that  this  was  to  be  the 
end  of  the  business,  they  were  sadly  mistaken.  Madame  de  Leval 
spent  the  summer  down  east  and  immediately  ran  into  trouble. 
She  had  trouble  with  the  squatters,  some  of  whom  had  to  be  giv- 
en hundred-acre  lots.  She  had  trouble  with  the  lumber  thieves, 
who  pillaged  her  lands  at  will.  Above  all,  she  had  trouble  be- 
cause she  could  not  sell  any  of  her  lands  at  retail,  since  the  deeds 
were  in  escrow  in  Philadelphia.  How  could  she  hope  to  make  the 
coming  payments  if  she  could  not  give  a clear  title  to  the  proper- 
ty she  might  sell  to  those  whom  she  had  prevailed  upon  to  join 
her?  Still,  she  wrote  Bingham,  she  was  determined  to  “vaincre 
ou  mourir.”4 

By  November  she  was  again  in  Philadelphia,  as  full  of  discon- 
tent as  ever.  The  substance  of  her  grievances  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  letters,  which  may  serve  in  addition  as  examples  of 
many  similar  jeremiads: 


Leval  to  Knox , Philadelphia  [ ? ] , 6 December  1793  [KP  ] 5 

My  dear  Sir:  December  6 !793 

I was  in  hopes  I shou’d  have  the  pleasure  to  see  you  before  now,  and 
I went  out  on  that  purpos  Sunday  last  at  the  same  time  you  came  to  see 
me,  but  in  the  first  house  I went  to  I found  leters  from  F ranee  that  ac- 
quinted  me  of  the  death  of  several  of  my  friends  and  particularly  of  my 

4 Leval  to  Bingham,  Fontaine  Leval,  1 6 and  28  July  1793,  Boston,  26  September 
1793,  in  BP.  See  also  undated  document  indorsed  “Leval’s  Observations  on  the  Set- 
tlement of  her  Lands”  in  BP. 

5 KP,  xxxiv.  164. 
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sister.  Has  been  [ ? ] these  bad  news  put  me  out  of  power  to  visite  any 
body  and  since  that  day  I was  keep  at  home  for  business.  I thought  that 
by  comming  mys  self  I shou’d  have  an  end  to  every  article  that  add  been 
determin  last  year  but  I go  with  only  letters  for  your  dear  frind  Jackson 
and  indeed  the  man  is  so  much  ingaged  in  the  public  bilding6  that  he  do 
not  know  what  he  is  a bout.  I wish,  my  dear  sir,  you  wou’d  writt  to  him  to 
make  an  end  of  all  these  triffling  because  endeed  it  is  a great  injury  to  my 
business.  I shou’d  be  very  sorry  to  ask  any  thing  that  as  not  been  agreed. 
You  know  if  I am  difficul  in  arrangement  and  if  I deserv’d  to  be  constant- 
ly stoped.  The  fact  is  that  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  survey,  devide,  nore 
injoie  of  my  property,  and  that,  for  the  lack  only  of  formes  not  fulfil  by 
your  company.  I wish  to  god  you  had  not  joint  your  self  your  name;  your 
caracter  and  your  honnet  dispositions  wou’d  have  done  more  than  all  the 
money  of  your  great  associet.  He  as  a maner  of  treating  business  that  will 
not  engage  to  put  confidence  in  what  he  says  and  his  friend  Jackson  wil 
not  take  it.  In  France  people  there  are  as  cuning  [ ? ] as  he  can  be.  I go  to- 
morow,  my  dear  sir.  I wish  to  see  you  before  I go.  You  know  that  my 
frienship  for  you  is  equal  to  my  consideration  for  your  caracter.  Believe 
me  for  hever  in  those  sentiments 

Bacler  de  Leval 

Excuse  my  bad  inglish.  It  is  indeed  of  my  best. 

T ranslation  of  Undated  Letter  from  Leval  to  Knox  [ ? ] [ BP  ] 7 

I 

No  doubt,  Sir,  it  will  surprise  you  to  hear  I am  again  in  Philadelphia 
and  you  will  confess  it  is  very  cruel  to  be,  as  I am,  obliged  to  brave  fa- 
tigue and  weather,  and  to  waste  as  I do  one’s  money  and  time  upon  the 
highways.  I was  entitled  to  believe  that  the  friendly  arrangements  I had 
made  last  year  with  you  would  put  an  end  to  that  cruel  way  of  going 
blindfold  in  a business  which  should  not  admit  of  the  least  obscurity.  I did 
not  hesitate  to  come  here  from  the  eastward  in  order  to  bring  Mr.  Bing- 
ham to  a determination  upon  several  articles  of  my  conventions  with 
you,  which  were  not  yet  regulated.  What  success  did  I meet  with?  Mr. 
Bingham,  without  the  least  consideration  for  the  fatigue  I had  been  ex- 

6 In  a letter  to  Knox  dated  Boston,  26  January  1794,  KP,  xxxv.  33,  Jackson  speaks 
of  the  completion  of  the  new  theater  and  assembly  room,  in  the  construction  of 
which  he  had  been  interested.  This  was  presumably  the  New  Exhibition  Room  or 
Board  Alley  Theatre,  which  was  opened  that  year. 

7 Internal  evidence  would  indicate  the  date  of  this  letter  as  early  in  1794.  The  un- 
dated French  original  of  this  document  is  also  in  BP.  This  letter  seems  to  have  been 
written  to  Knox,  but  identification  of  the  addressee  is  tentative. 
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posed  to,  sent  me  back  to  Mr.  Jackson  for  things  which  he  could  decide 
himself  since  Mr.  Jackson  declares  he  can  do  nothing  before  Mr.  Bing- 
ham’s answer  to  his  letters.  T 

I submit  to  Mr.  Bingham  himself  the  question  relating  the  advances  1 
have  agreed  to  reimburse.  I put  all  the  vouchers  in  his  hands  trusting  ab- 
solutely to  his  own  decision;  instead  of  acknowledging  my  delicate  pro- 
ceeding, Mr.  Bingham  comes  and  tells  me  I am  not  concerned  in  that 
business,  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  with  Mr.  Walker  and  that  his  not 
having  stept  forward  within  the  time  prescribed,  amounts  to  a confession 
of  the  debt  of  8500  dollars  for  which,  of  consequence,  he  must  give  his 
bonds  to  be  paid  with  the  lands.  On  my  representing  that  Mr.  Walker  is 
but  a trustee,  Mr.  Bingham  persists,  telling  that  he  has  no  concern  but 
with  Mr.  Walker,  and  I know  he  said  to  Mr.  Bancel,  it  was  absolutely 
indifferent  for  him  whether  I should  succeed  or  not  in  my  undertaking, 
that  Mr.  Walker  had  given  his  bonds,  and  these  were  for  him  a sufficient 
security.  I have  written  to  Mr.  Bingham,  I have  frankly  expressed  to  him 
my  way  of  thinking  upon  Mr.  Walker’s  solidity.  I have  proposed  him  sev- 
eral arrangements,  safer  for  him,  and  more  adapted  to  facilitate  the  suc- 
cess of  my  business.8 

Frankness  and  honesty  being  always  the  basis  of  my  propositions,  it  al- 
ways  seems  to  me  impossible  for  any  one  to  judge  of  them  differently,  in 
consequence  of  which,  I’ll  make  that  confession  to  you.  I expected  Mr. 
Bingham  should  come  again  to  see  me,  but,  far  from  it.  It  was  not  even 
possible  for  me  to  have  again  my  papers  I had  trusted  him  with  and  which 
it  would  have  been  at  least  necessary  I should  have  delivered  to  Mr. 

Walker.  . 

Out  of  conceit  with  a way  of  treating  business  so  ill  adapted  to  my 
character  of  frankness,  I was  bent  upon  repairing  to  my  good  town  of 
Boston,  where  I am  known,  beloved,  and  where  I am  at  any  time  sure 
to  find  in  the  bosom  of  my  friends  a compensation  for  the  troubles  I am 
obnoxious  to  wl  [?]9  New  York  or  Philadelphia;  but  on  my  arrival  in 
the  first  city,  I found  several  interesting  families  disposed  to  settle  in  the 
eastward  and  to  buy  parcels  of  my  lands:  having  conceived  a favourable 
idea  of  the  country  from  my  perseverance  and  the  certitude  I gave  them, 
I should  fix  myself  there  and  be  followed  by  my  friends  from  France.  But 

8 The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  French  were  accountable  to  Bingham  for  the 
$8,000  which  Duer  had  advanced  to  her  and  her  friends  was  a major  source  of 
dispute  during  the  entire  Bingham-Leval  relationship. 

9 The  corresponding  phrase  in  the  original  French  version  of  this  document,  also  in 

jg  “j’essuye  a55  which  should  have  been  translated  as  I suffer  at. 
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when  we  came  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  that  plan  and  consequently 
to  examine  my  titles  and  procurations,  I found  myself  stopped  from  the 
very  first  step.  I have  nought  to  sell  by  parcels.  I had  made  constantly  that 
observation  last  year,  but  I had  been  told  that  a well  enounced  procura- 
tion from  Messrs.  Bingham  and  Walker  would  answer  for  any  occur- 
ences. That  power  of  attorney  has  been  effectively  given  to  me ; but  word- 
ed so  ambiguously  as  to  leave  no  field  open  but  to  chicanry.  First,  that 
power  is  revocable  and  I am  only  to  enjoy  it  during  the  joint  will  and  'pleas- 
ure of  these  gentlemen,  which  might  cease  tomorrow.  True,  this  would 
have  no  effect  since  I have  an  act  from  Mr.  Walker  which  sets  me  above 
all  difficulties  of  that  nature.  But  all  this  quibbling  upon  is  nothing  more 
than  bones  for  lawyers  to  feed  upon  which  is  to  be  avoided  for  the  com- 
mon interest  of  all  parties.  My  power  ought  to  be  irrevocable  untill  the 
extinction  of  my  rights  upon  the  100,000  acres  which  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  me  if  I pay  54,000  dollars.  Then  my  power  should  subsist 
untill  the  last  term  of  payment.  It  is  so  in  fact.  There  is  nothing  conse- 
quently to  alter  now  but  a formality.  It  must  also  be  expressed  that  I am 
intitled  to  sell  by  parcels  and  to  give  accordingly  deeds  to  the  purchasers, 
for  it  will  enter  in  no  one’s  head  that  you  should  have  sold  me  100,000 
acres  of  land,  that  I should  have  purchased  it,  taken  terms  for  the  pay- 
ments, etc.,  and  finally  be  in  the  impossibility  to  make  partial  sales.  Where 
is,  in  effect,  the  man  who  will  buy  1,000  acres  of  land,  pay  them,  improve 
them  and  stand  responsible  for  the  payment  of  99,000  acres  in  which  he 
has  not  the  least  concern.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  step  forward  in  a business 
defective  in  essential  formalities.  I have  smarted  too  much  for  having  fol- 
lowed uncertain  measures.  I mean  to  induce  no  one  in  error.  I know  very 
well  that  all  difficulties  in  law  would  be  settled  in  favour  of  my  purchasers 
settled  upon  their  lands.  I am  not  ignorant  of  the  advantages  presented  to 
me  by  the  nature  of  my  acts.  I am  conscious  that  for  what  belongs  to  the 
main  point  of  the  business,  all  is  in  perfect  order.  But  proper  forms  have 
not  been  employed  and  this  I want  to  be  well  cleared  up.  If  I am  refused, 
I must  of  course  renounce  the  idea  of  forming  a settlement  in  the  east- 
ward. But  this  will  not  induce  me  to  give  up  the  business.  The  chance  is  by 
too  many  odds  in  my  favor.  But  if  I [am]  cut  out  from  the  possibility  of 
selling  by  parcels  and  giving  all  security  to  purchasers,  I have  but  one  door 
left.  It  is  to  make  a speculation  instead  of  a settlement,  which  certainly 
will  not  be  difficult  for  me.  But  if  I am  under  the  necessity  to  transfer  to, 
or  associate  with  speculators  you  must  not  expect  they  will  be  such  dupes 
as  to  make  a settlement.  They  will  leave  to  Mr.  Bingham  the  care  to 
treble  the  value  of  my  acquisition,  whose  territorial  produce  will  be  more 
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than  sufficient  to  discharge  interest  and  capital,  although  I have  paid  for 
my  lands  very  dear  in  comparison  of  what  Mr.  Bingham  has  given  for 
his.  I make  more  of  my  100,000  acres  than  of  his  million  of  acres  without 
my  I have  for.1  To  balance  all,  I am  in  front,  my  payments  are  not  yet 
due,  I enjoy  during  seven  years  exemption  of  taxes,  I am  under  no  obli- 
gation to  place  families.  Union  River  seems  to  flow  there  only  to  enhance 
the  value  of  my  lands,  to  cover  them  with  immense  meadows  which  of 
themselves  will  over  pay  the  whole.  I have  besides  that  part  of  Trenton 
which  is  the  only  advantageous  position  on  the  sea  shore.  Nothing  in  the 
world  can  take  from  me  that  part  of  my  bargain.  So  in  any  light  Mr. 
Bingham  may  consider  the  business,  my  purchase  will  always  be  a shade 
to  his.  It  is  then  more  advantageous  for  him  to  facilitate  me  the  means  to 
pursue  my  plan  of  settlement,  than  to  reduce  me  to  speculations,  associa- 
tions, law  suits,  difficulties,  etc.  I have  done  too  much  in  that  business  not 
to  go  to  the  end  one  way  or  another.  I am  interested  to  form  a settlement 
such  as  I have  planned  it.  I am  interested  to  have  done  paying  Mr.  Bing- 
ham rather  the  second  year  than  the  sixth;  since  the  sooner  I cease  to  have 
engagements,  the  sooner  I will  be  rid  of  this  form  of  trustee  which  put 
numberless  shackles  in  my  business,  first  on  account  of  Mr.  Leval’s  situ- 
ation, who  being  a State  creditor  in  France  would  soon  be  declared  emi- 
grant, were  I to  make  use  of  his  name ; secondly  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  law  of  France  and  that  of  this  country,  which,  allowing 
a married  woman  to  possess,  prevents  her  from  acquiring.  All  these  sev- 
eral points  of  right  oblige  me  now  and  perhaps  will  also  for  the  future  to 
take  different  precautions,  because  I am  unwilling  to  leave  seeds  of  law 
suits  to  the  prejudice  of  my  daughter  and  purchasers.  I came  in  this  coun- 
try seeking  for  rest  and  tranquility.  Circumstances  which  we  can  never 
master  have  quite  contrary  launched  me  in  business  of  moment.  It  was 
certainly  neither  my  choice  nor  my  desire,  but  since  I am  involved  in  it, 
since,  in  spite  of  me,  I find  myself  held  out  to  public  sight,  I should  have 
courage  and  fortitude  enough  to  defend  myself  from  being  made  a laugh- 
ing stock.  Mr.  Bingham  has  piqued  my  self-love  by  saying  in  Boston,  I 
was  for  him  an  unconceivable  being,  that  I had  no  inferiority , that  I could 
do  a great  deal  or  nothing  at  all.  More  moderate  however  than  he  thinks 
I am  in  the  first  case,  not  so  void  of  means  than  he  imagines  me  to  be  in 
his  last  supposition,  I hope  he  will  be  obliged  to  render  me  that  justice.  I 
can  content  myself  with  keeping  a safe  medium.  Pride  nor  covetousness 
are  not  my  leading  principles,  much  less  yet,  intrigue.  My  aim  is  to  ful- 

1 The  corresponding-  phrase  in  the  French  version  reads,  “J’estime  plus  mes  100,000 
acres  que  son  million  d’acres  sans  ce  que  j’ai.” 
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fill  the  engagements  I have  contracted,  and  to  render  no  one  victim  of 
the  trust  he  reposed  in  me.  To  obtain  it,  I have  much  to  do;  much  to  en- 
dure, sometimes  from  contradictions,  sometimes  from  injustices  whether 
in  facts  or  in  opinions  which  I do  not  deserve,  and  sometimes  from  the  in- 
gratitude of  those  I had  most  subject  to  depend  upon.  But  I am  resigned 
to,  and  ready  for  any  thing.  It  would  be  an  ample  compensation  for  all 
my  sufferings,  were  I to  succeed  in  the  scheme  I have  planned  to  collect 
around  me  a society  of  friends  with  whom  I could  be  enjoy  those  little  ad- 
vantages that  will  satisfy  my  ambition  in  respect  to  wealth.  This  would 
be  full  enough  to  make  me  forget  there  was  ever  such  thing  as  a revolu- 
tion that  drove  me  from  my  native  country. 

I send  you,  sir,  the  substance  of  my  propositions.  They  are  intended  to 
answer  the  end  of  the  arrangements  we  made  last  year.  In  this  business, 
Mr.  Bingham  cannot  be  seen  by  me  in  any  other  light  but  that  of  your  as- 
sociate. My  concern  with  him  is  only  owing  to  circumstances.  It  is  not  a 
purchase  I made  from  him.  It  is  an  arrangement  I entered  into  with  you 
in  exchange  of  our  former  contract.  Then  it  is  to  you  I must  apply  for 
the  execution  of  the  said  arrangements.  You  will  observe  I desire  no 
change  in  the  bottom  of  the  business;  the  alterations  are  only  in  the  forms 
and  tend  to  cut  of  [f]  any  seed  of  law  suits.  I do  not  ask  to  pay  less,  nor  to 
have  more  advantages.  I wish  to  be  put  in  such  situation  that  I may  go  on 
with  assurance  and  be  enabled  to  fulfill  exactly  my  engagements  and  up- 
on all  to  render  nobody  victim  of  his  confidence  in  me.  My  delicacy  for- 
bids me  to  pass  over  things  which  in  the  sequel  would  bring  one  difficul- 
ties. I ought  to  leave  nothing  to  chance. 

I do  not  mean  to  enjoy  any  benefit  from  that  business  before  I have 
fulfilled  my  engagements.  Therefore,  I offer  to  leave  in  your  hands  the 
produce  of  all  my  partial  sales.  The  deed  being  given  in  your  name,  the 
partial  deeds  will  also  emanate  from  you.  You  shall  have  a claim  upon 
the  mortgages  and  the  payments  made  at  what  rate  soever  I may  sell.  You 
shall  not  of  course  run  the  least  risk  and  untill  I have  paid  you  54,000  dol- 
lars, the  100,000  acres  will  be  more  yours  than  mine.  Agreeing  to  my 
proposals,  I am  not  to  enjoy  before  you  have  the  54,000  dollars  in  your 
hands.  Then  you  will  give  me  an  absolute  deed  for  the  unsold  part  of  the 
100,000  acres  which  will  prove  paid  by  the  benefit  made  upon  the  partial 
sales. 

These  lands  being  the  object  of  my  speculation  and  composing  my  bene- 
fit, I am  more  interested  than  you  in  making  my  reserves  upon  what  I 
will  think  to  be  the  best,  and  you  understand  perfectly  well  that  Number 
14  where  are  immense  natural  meadows,  where  flows  Union  River,  will 
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make  a large  part  of  them.  This  besides  the  sums  to  be  left  in  your  hands 
will  be  for  you  a mortgage  over  paying  what  is  due  to  you. 

When  I request  to  have  my  payments  defferred,  it  is  not  to  have  more 
time  to  pay,  but  more  to  chuse  my  purchasers.  I am  interested  to  pay  you 
the  54,000  dollars  the  first  year  if  I can.  First  because  I gain  the  interests. 
Secondly  because  it  is  only  when  I am  out  of  debt  that  I can  become  a pro- 
prietor and  have  a deed  in  my  name.  Consider  my  position  respecting  the 
difference  between  the  French  laws  and  yours  which  annul  the  power 
given  unto  me  by  Mr.  de  Leval,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  my  advantage 
to  forward  the  intire  execution  of  my  business.  I have  not,  I believe,  till 
now  betrayed  incapacity  or  ignorance  in  business  nor  indifference  for  the 
interest  of  my  child.  It  is  to  be  thought  that  a woman  of  my  age  fallen 
from  earthly  paradise  in  this  country,  who  devoted  herself  to  business,  to 
fatigue  and  all  the  inconveniencies  attendants  of  it,  attendants  rendered 
infinitely  hard,  humbling  and  discouraging  by  certain  people,  it  is  to  be 
thought,  I say,  that  that  woman  has  a fund  of  perseverance  supported  by 
great  motives  of  delicacy  and  sensibility.  Sure,  I do  not  deserve  to  be 
dealt  with  as  I am.  It  seems  some  people  find  their  happiness  in  shackling 
my  undertaking  with  all  the  obstacles  in  their  power.  What!  if  I have 
more  energy  than  most  of  my  countrymen,  if  I have  a soul  elevated  enough 
to  chuse  rather  to  undergo  the  hardest  fatigue  than  submit  as  they  do  to 
depend  upon  charity  for  my  support,  is  it  a reason  to  increase  my  pains? 
Would  it  not  be  more  generous,  more  noble  to  help  me  to  triumph  over 
difficulties  inseparable  from  such  an  undertaking.  But  I don’t  know  why 
I wander  from  my  subject.  Pray,  sir,  be  so  good  as  to  discuss  with  Mr. 
Bingham  the  interests  of  the  establishment  in  the  Province  of  Main.  Per- 
suade your  associate  to  put  forards  with  me  more  pliability  in  business, 
to  consider  that  I am  a woman,  a stranger.  Let  us  determine  while  I am 
here  all  kinds  of  discussion.  In  fine,  let  things  be  disposed  in  such  way  that 
I may  step  forwards,  for  it  is  dreadfull  for  me  not  to  be  able  to  move  a 
step  without  being  stopped  short  by  some  want  of  forms.  It  is  so  that  time 
flies  away.  It  has  [so  that]  good  opportunities  are  lost  and  a deal  of  money 
wasted  to  no  purpose.  It  is  so  that  I have  spent  14,000  dollars.  In  the 
name  of  our  common  interest,  let  us  come  to  a quick  determination.  Busi- 
ness calls  me  to  Boston.  Many  families  are  waiting  for  me  in  New  York 
and  in  Connecticut.  I am  wanted  at  home.  Finally,  it  is  indispensable  that 
I have  an  answer  for  Yes  or  for  No.  If  it  is  Yes,  Mr.  Walker  will  come 
immediately,  and  all  may  be  done  over  again  directly.  If  it  is  no  I must 
also  know  it  to  take  proper  arrangements  in  consequence.  But  I request  a 
quick  decision,  and  I appeal  to  your  equity. 
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JLeval's  Proposals  Relative  to  Walker's  Purchase  [undated\  [BP] 

1st.  The  power  of  attorney  dated  May  20th,  1793,  authorizes  Madame 
de  Leval  to  sell  by  parcels  the  lands  whose  property  is  confirmed  to  her 
provided  the  pay  be  paid.  No  doubt,  the  end  of  that  power  was  to  facilitate 
to  Madame  de  Leval  the  means  to  attract  settlers  by  warranting  to  all 
those  who  would  pay  exactly  the  secure  property  of  the  parcels  they  would 
acquire  and  inhabit.  Nevertheless,  by  a vice  of  formality  in  the  power  of 
attorney,  it  appears  that  if  in  virtue  of  it,  Madame  de  Leval  sells,  for  ex- 
ample sake,  300  acres  to  Ay  and  A pays  the  amount,  Mr.  Bingham  will 
have  a right  to  seize  upon  the  300  acres  in  case  the  whole  of  the  100,000 
acres  would  not  be  paid  to  the  expiration  of  the  6th  year  last  term  of 
Madame  de  LevaPs  payments.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  necessary  for 
Mr.  Bingham  to  give  a new  power  of  attorney  expressed  in  such  terms  as 
to  obviate  to  the  above  mentioned  difficulty,  granted  that  it  will  be  stipu- 
lated that  the  amount  of  these  partial  sales  will  be  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  a person  who  will  employ  this  produce  to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, that  is  to  say,  in  account  of  the  bonds,  granted  that  Mr.  Bingham 
insert  a restriction  upon  the  partial  sales  to  prevent  all  the  good  land 
from  being  sold  alone,  and  to  the  effect  that  nothing  be  sold  below  the 
price  of  emption,  but  any  how  it  is  indispensable  that  Madame  de  Leval 
be  enabled  to  sell  by  parcels  and  to  assure  irrevocable  titles  to  those  who 
will  pay. 

If  Mr.  Bingham  prove  contrary  to  that  just  requisition,  he  will  oblige 
Madame  de  Leval  to  make  the  best  of  her  acquisition  in  some  other  way. 
In  that  case  Mr.  Bingham  will  have  no  right  to  complain  if  Madame  de 
Leval  uses  all  the  advantages  given  to  her  by  the  nature  of  the  contracts 
entered  into.  Unable  to  sell  by  portions,  Madame  de  Leval  will  wait  to 
the  last  moment  to  sell  the  100,000  acres.  Her  lawyers  tell  her  that  she 
will  find  means  to  delay  the  forced  sale  or  the  restitution  of  the  property 
of  the  100,000  acres  untill  1800,  so  that  Madame  de  Leval  will  reserve 
to  herself  all  the  increase  of  value  of  the  100,000  acres  between  the  pres- 
ent moment  and  the  year  1800.  During  that  laps  of  time,  the  tract  will  re- 
main uncultivated,  but  the  settlement  of  the  lands  back  of  it  will  augment 
its  price. 

Mr.  Bingham’s  refusal  to  alter  the  power  of  attorney  will  have  yet  that 
effect  to  oblige  Madame  de  Leval  to  accept  of  the  offer  made  to  her  to  give 
up  her  part  of  Trenton  for  a price  that  will  leave  her  a reasonable  profit 
after  reimbursing  what  Mr.  Walker  has  advanced  her  upon  that  mort- 
gage. These  lands  of  Trenton  command  the  entry  of  Mr.  Bingham’s 
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tract,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  new  proprietors  will  not  be  so 
well  disposed  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  his  purchase. 

It  behoves  Mr.  Bingham  to  weigh  what  is  convenient  for  him.  Madame 
de  Leval  wishes  him  to  explain  himself  on  the  subject  of  that  new  power  of 
attorney.  Let  him  decide  positively  by  yes  or  no  if  he  means  to  give  her  a 
power  that  may  render  possible  the  execution  of  her  plan  of  settlement. 

idly.  It  was  only  a matter  of  form  when  Mr.  Walker  lent  his  name. 
Although  he  be  bound  to  the  payment  of  the  obligations,  Mr.  Bingham 
knows  very  well  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  contracting  parties  has  nev- 
er been  to  expose  Mr.  Walker  to  personal  troubles,  in  case  when  the  bonds 
will  fall  due,  Madame  de  Leval  should  not  pay  them  punctually.  Mr. 
Bingham  cannot  have  forgotten  what  have  been  the  motives  to  employ 
Mr.  Walker’s  name.  It  never  was  but  in  order  to  preserve  to  him  the  re- 
taking the  100,000  acres  in  case  the  payment  should  fail.  On  Madame 
de  Leval’s  part  it  never  was  more  than  a formality  deemed  necessary  for 
the  security  of  both  parties,  sellers  and  buyers.  Mr.  Bingham  cannot  but 
remember  that  that  sale  from  him  to  Madame  de  Leval  is  but  a conse- 
quence of  a friendly  arrangement  between  her  and  Mr.  Knox,  his  asso- 
ciate, in  exchange  of  a well  cimented  contract  which  she  has  renounced 
on  such  and  such  conditions. 

Mr.  Knox  does  admit  of  that  principle  and  will  no  doubt,  to  avoid  all 
difficulties,  agree  to  put  himself  in  that  sale  in  lieu  and  place  of  Mr.  Walk- 
er. Then  all  acts  and  titles  made  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Walker  would  be 
annuled  and  Mr.  Knox  would  give  other  ones  exactly  alike,  to  the  effect 
to  assure  to  Madame  de  Leval  the  property  of  the  100,000  acres,  in  the 
same  manner  it  is  now  assured  to  her  by  the  acts  executed  by  Mr.  Walker, 
that  is  to  say  upon  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  bonds.  This  mode  is 
plainer.  Madame  de  Leval  reposes  as  much  trust  in  Mr.  Knox  as  she  may 
do  in  Mr.  Walker,  and  there  is  for  Mr.  Bingham  a greater  assurance  to 
reinter  in  the  property  of  the  premises  in  case  of  decease  and  consequently 
of  non-reussite2  of  Madame  de  Leval. 

3 dly.  Madame  de  Leval  requests,  as  a facility  whose  circumstances 
may  justify  the  conveniency,  that  the  term  of  the  first  payment  of  the 
9,000  dollars  bond  be  postponed  for  one  year;  that  is  to  say  that  the  first 
may  fall  due  in  May  1796  and  the  last  in  1801,  and  that  the  amount  of 
the  advances  to  be  reimbursed  be  added  to  that  last  one. 

This  requisition  is  made  to  the  equity  and  condescendance  of  Mr.  Bing- 
ham. He  knows  that  the  present  year  has  been  consumed  in  conversations, 
writings  and  journeys;  that  the  survey  and  division  of  Trenton  which 


2 Non-success. 
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should  have  been  done  and  delivered  immediately  is  not  yet  compleated. 
He  knows  that  for  the  part  of  the  100,000  acres,  his  title  from  the  State 
not  being  yet  recorded  in  Penobscot,  Madame  de  Leval  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  enforce  her  rights  against  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  mow  her 
meadows  and  waste  her  forests. 

He  knows  also  that  the  decrees  of  the  National  Convention  make  it 
impossible  for  the  moment  to  go  out  of  France  and  that  epistolary  cor- 
respondence is  extremely  slow  and  uncertain.  It  is,  however,  upon  emi- 
grants from  that  country  that  Madame  de  Leval  depends  for  the  under- 
sale of  her  100,000  acres  if  Mr.  Bingham  puts  her  in  such  situation  that 
she  may  follow  her  plan  of  settlement. 

Madame  de  Leval  requests  Mr.  Bingham  to  declare  definitively  and 
as  soon  as  possible  if  he  agrees  to  the  three  propositions  above  enounced. 
The  1st  is  essential.  The  two  others  depend  more  particularly  upon  Mr. 
Bingham’s  justice  and  good  will,  combined  with  what  he  thinks  himself 
interested  to  do  to  encourage  Madame  de  Leval  in  her  resolution  to  spare 
trouble  nor  pain  to  settle  her  lands  in  the  Province  of  Main. 

Undated  Proposals  of  Leval  Relative  to  Trenton 
Township  [BP] 

Difficulty  about  Trenton 

It  has  been  sold  by  Mr.  Jackson,  agreeing  to  the  orders  of  Mr.  Knox, 
half  of  Trenton  and  part  of  Number  8 differently  called  half  of  the  French 
Grant  upon  the  Main.  This  transfer  was  made  to  Mr.  la  Roche  before 
Mr.  Bingham  had  treated  with  Mr.  Knox  and  Duer.  As  it  was  not  pre- 
cisely known  what  quantity  of  acres  would  contain  that  tract,  it  was  eval- 
uated for  a supposition  at  16,000  acres,  and  Mr.  la  Roche  in  exchange  of 
an  absolute  deed  gave  four  bonds  amounting  to  a sum  of  4,000  dollars, 
value  of  the  16,000  acres  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  an  acre.  Major  Jackson3 
was  totally  mistaken  when  he  advanced  that  the  title  of  that  tract  was  not 
executed.  It  is  really  so  and  deposited  in  trust  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jarvis, 
as  well  as  the  bonds  for  4,000  dollars,  and  they  are  to  remain  there  untill 
the  survey  is  made  when  it  will  be  possible  to  mention  in  the  deed  the  quan- 
tity of  acres.  Then  if  it  contains  more  than  16,000  acres,  Mr.  la  Roche 
will  give  bonds  more  considerable,  and  in  the  same  manner  if  it  contains 
less,  the  bonds  will  be  abated,  but  this  changes  in  no  way  the  validity  of 

3 The  Jackson  referred  to  in  the  rest  of  this  document  is  Henry  Jackson.  Major  Wil- 
liam Jackson  may  have  made  the  following  statement,  or  it  may  have  been  merely 
a slip  of  the  pen. 
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the  title.  It  is  absolute  and  Mr.  la  Roche  by  giving  4,000  dollars  is  to  have 

16.000  acres,  and  if  within  the  time  prescribed,  Mr.  Jackson  does  not 
present  the  survey,  things  will  remain  in  the  state  of  the  first  supposition 
that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Jackson  has  sold  16,000  acres  at  the  rate  of  25  cents, 
for  which  he  has  received  four  bonds  amounting  together  to  a sum  of 

4.000  dollars.  When  Mr.  la  Roche  went  to  the  eastward  and  sent  for 
Mr.  Peter,  Mr.  Jackson’s  surveyor,4  this  gentleman  judged  the  survey  as 
it  was  designed,  very  difficult  and  expensive  on  account  of  the  multiplied 
angles  it  presented.  He  thought  consequently  plainer  to  take  the  old  line 
traced  already  in  every  direction  and  to  see  what  would  be  their  content. 
The  operation  made,  [he]  found  in  the  part  (A)  16,000  and  two  or 
three  hundred  acres  and  nearly  16,000  in  the  part  (B).  This  short  way 
of  proceeding  gave  Mr.  la  Roche  the  16,000  acres  for  which  he  had  de- 
livered bonds,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  was  so  well  marked  that  there 
was  not  the  least  discussion  to  fear,  no  necessity  to  execute  a new  deed,  no 
new  bonds  to  give,  no  new  survey  to  be  made,  whose  expence  would 
amount  to  much  more  than  the  difference  may  be  worth,  and  besides  Mr. 
la  Roche,  having  said  he  agreed  to  pay  the  excess  at  what  rate  it  should 
be  thought  reasonable,  Mr.  Peter  saw  no  occasion  to  hesitate,  gave  in  his 
report  of  division  agreeably,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Jackson  his  motives  for 
adopting  this  mode  of  operation.5  About  that  time  Madame  de  Leval  had 
concluded  her  arrangement  with  Mr.  Knox.  One  of  the  articles  of  this 
arrangement  was  that  Mr.  Knox  renounced  to  his  mortgage  upon  Tren- 
ton in  favor  of  the  Madame  de  Leval  who  passed  it  to  Mr.  Walker  for 
security  of  the  funds  by  him  advanced.  This  circumstance  evinces  yet  more 
forcibly  the  necessity  to  adopt  the  survey  such  as  it  has  been  made,  since 
Mr.  Walker  must  have  lands  up  to  the  value  of  the  mortgage.  There  are 
two  or  three  hundred  acres  over  it,  but  Madame  Leval  agrees  to  pay  them 
at  the  price  as  the  100,000  acres  if  it  is  required.  The  question  bears  only 
upon  the  bonds  given  by  Mr.  la  Roche.  It  is  Mr.  Knox’s  to  declare  if  Mr. 
la  Roche,  having  given  bonds  for  16,000  acres  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  an 
acre,  is  not  entitled  to  the  16,000  acres,  and  if  Mr.  Knox,  having  given 
up  the  mortgage  for  4,000  dollars  to  Mr.  Walker,  this  4,000  dollars  are 
not  due  to  Mr.  Walker.  For  the  excess  amounting  to  two  or  three  hun- 
dred acres,  no  doubt  they  are  due  to  Mr.  Knox.  Does  he  mean  to  keep, 
sell  or  exchange  them?  The  sea  shore  being  taken  up  by  the  inhabitants, 

4 John  Peters  of  Blue  Hill,  who  did  most  of  the  surveying  for  Duer  and  Knox,  and 
later  Bingham,  in  the  Frenchman’s  Bay  region.  See  Bangor  Historical  Magazine , I. 
200. 

5 See  the  right-hand  map  between  pages  136  and  137. 
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it  is  almost  immaterial  where  these  three  hundred  acres  will  be  taken. 
Does  Mr.  Knox  wish  to  have  them  on  the  ground  reserved  for  the  city,  on 
condition  to  clear  the  streets  and  cause  twenty  log  houses  to  be  built  on 
the  lots;  does  he  desire  to  have  them  on  some  part  of  No.  9 which  will  give 
him  a communication  of  No.  10  upon  Taunton’s  Bay;  finally,  would  he 
like  rather  to  keep  them  in  Trenton?  It  is  immaterial  for  Madame  de  Le- 
val,  but  let  the  difficulty  be  regulated  so  that  she  may  dispose  of  her  part 
of  Trenton  as  it  is  convenient  for  her  advantage. 

Formerly,  the  content  of  Trenton  was  only  six  miles  square,  but  when 
Mr.  Gregoire  obtained  his  concession,  it  was  said  he  should  have  so  many 
leagues  square.  He  proved  that  the  French  league  was  equivalent  to  four 
square  miles.  Then  to  compleat  that  extent,  part  was  taken  upon  New 
Bowdoin  land  or  No.  7 of  Mr.  Jarvis,  part  upon  No.  8,  and  part  upon 
Sullivan.  The  whole  is  looked  upon  as  making  one  body  of  land  together 
with  Trenton,  designed  under  the  appellation  of  French  Grant  and  if 
Trenton  was  yet  to  be  incorporated  all  these  parts  should  be  compre- 
hended in  it,  under  the  same  name.  This  consideration  prompted  Mr. 
Peter,  Mr.  Jackson’s  surveyor,  to  follow  the  mode  of  survey  he  has  taken, 
which  would  have  been  prescribed  to  him  by  buyers  and  sellers  if  they  had 
been  informed  of  it.  The  annexed  chart  may  give  to  the  gentlemen  an  idea 
of  the  state  of  things.  B upon  Mr.  Jarvis’  No.  7 belongs  to  General  Knox, 
as  well  as  B upon  the  part  of  Trenton  called  Oak  Point.  A upon  No.  8 
and  A upon  the  other  part  of  Trenton  is  Madame  de  Leval’s.  Fifty  letters 
to  Mr.  Jackson  and  as  many  from  him  will  say  no  more,  for  such  is  the 
true  situation  of  the  places,  and  all  is  resumed  by  telling  that  A belongs  to 
Mr.  la  Roche  excepted  what  is  above  the  16,000  acres.  Some  thing  must 
be  determined  upon  that  exceeding.  Will  it  be  kept,  sold  or  exchanged? 
These  two  or  three  hundred  acres  are  subject  to  all  the  regulations  to  be 
adopted.  It  may  be  that  the  expences  over  balance  the  value  of  the  thing. 
Disputes  about  words  may  be  protracted  very  long,  but  the  time  desired 
by  Mr.  Jackson  is  elapsed  and  the  title  must  be  registered  such  as  it  is. 
Mr.  la  Roche  is  perfectly  in  order  in  that  respect. 

In  May,  1794,  Madame  de  Leval  finally  hit  upon  a solution 
to  her  problems — namely,  matrimony,  the  groom  in  this  case  be- 
ing Peter  Francis  van  Berckel,  a Dutchman  then  resident  in  the 
United  States.6  With  a husband  to  support  her,  she  might  yet 

6 Van  Berckel  to  Knox,  Philadelphia,  21  May  1794,  KP,  xxxv.  114.  The  van 
Berckels  were  a distinguished  Dutch  family.  Engelbert  Francis  van  Berckel  had 
been  an  early  supporter  of  the  American  Revolution  and  had  drafted  the  first  treaty 
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emerge  triumphant.  Yet  it  was  not  to  be.  When  the  time  came 
for  the  first  payment  to  Bingham  in  179 5>  Van  Berckel  proved 
as  short  of  cash  as  his  wife.  In  June  of  that  year  he  tried  to  get 
the  Walker  contract  modified  and  the  date  for  the  first  payment 
advanced  to  1796.7  This  Bingham  refused  to  do.  The  next  year 
Van  Berckel,  now  possessed  of  funds,  attempted  to  pay  the  first 
two  installments  together.  He  even  offered  Bingham  $18,800  in 
foreign  gold  coins,  English  guineas,  and  half  Johanns.8  By  now, 
as  we  shall  see,  Bingham  was  anything  but  anxious  to  be  paid, 
for  he  had  just  sold  a half  interest  in  the  Penobscot  tract  to  Al- 
exander Baring.  Learning  that  Bingham  and  Baring  were  to  be 
in  Maine  in  the  summer  of  1 796,  Walker  filed  a bill  in  chancery 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Maine,  claiming  breach  of 
contract  on  Bingham’s  part.  Yet  when  the  case  came  up  in  court, 
no  representative  of  either  Walker  or  the  French  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, and  the  matter  died  there.9  When  passing  through  Bos- 
ton that  summer,  Bingham  engaged  Harrison  Gray  Otis  to  make 
an  offer  to  Walker  to  cancel  his  bonds  in  return  for  Walker’s  ac- 
quiescence in  returning  the  deeds  in  escrow  to  Bingham,1  but  it 
was  not  until  1808,  after  Bingham’s  death,  that  the  exchange  of 


between  Holland  and  the  United  States.  John  Adams,  Works , III.  270,  note  2.  Peter 
John  van  Berckel,  Engelbert’s  brother,  was  the  first  Dutch  minister  to  the  United 
States.  For  an  account  of  his  reception  by  the  Continental  Congress,  see  E.  C.  Bur- 
nett, The  Continental  Congress , 587-589.  Madame  de  Leval’s  husband  was  Peter 
Francis  van  Berckel,  the  son  of  Peter  John.  When  his  father  returned  to  Holland  in 
1787,  he  remained  in  this  country  as  representative  of  the  Netherlands,  with  the  title 
of  Resident.  See  A.  J.  van  der  Aa,  Biographisch  Woordenboek  der  N ederlanden 
(Haarlem,  1853),  II,  part  1.  352. 

Monsieur  de  Leval  must  have  died  in  Europe,  though  Henry  Jackson,  when  he 
heard  of  the  marriage  to  Van  Berckel,  said  he  could  not  believe  it  because  Madame 
de  Leval  was  married  to  another.  See  Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  26  May  1794,  KP, 
xxxv.  1 18. 

7 Van  Berckel  to  Bingham,  Philadelphia,  30  June  1795,  in  BP. 

8 The  copy  of  Walker’s  bill,  filed  in  the  Maine  Circuit  Court  and  dated  7 July 
1796,  in  BP,  gives  an  account  of  Van  Berckel’s  attempts  to  pay  Bingham. 

9 In  addition  to  the  bill  itself,  cited  above,  see  Daniel  Davis  to  Jackson,  Portland,  10 
December  1796  in  BP.  Davis  represented  Bingham  in  this  case.  For  Alexander  Bar- 
ing’s account  of  Van  Berckel’s  attempts  to  realize  something  on  the  Leval  contract 
see  below,  pp.  649  and  794. 

1 The  offer  to  Walker  drawn  up  by  Otis  is  in  BP  dated  Boston,  10  July  1796.  See 
also  Otis’s  undated  opinion  in  BP  which  suggests  to  Bingham  the  procedure  actually 
followed. 
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the  bonds  for  the  release  of  the  deeds  was  finally  achieved  by 
Charles  Willing  Hare,  one  of  the  Bingham  trustees.  With  this 
transaction,  the  last  legal  tie  between  Bingham  and  the  French 
was  broken.2 

Sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  1796,  the  Van  Berckels  left 
America,  presumably  to  reside  in  Europe.  And  with  their  de- 
parture, their  connection  with  William  Bingham’s  Maine  lands 
came  to  an  end.  Before  she  left,  Madame  van  Berckel  and  De  la 
Roche  divided  their  interest  in  Trenton  and  that  part  of  No.  8 
for  which  they  actually  had  deeds.3  This  property,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  mortgaged  to  Benjamin  Walker,  as  security  for 
monies  advanced  to  the  French.  Apparently  De  la  Roche  was 
eventually  able  to  pay  his  debt  to  Walker ; in  any  event,  he  ac- 
quired title  to  his  half  of  the  tract  and  held  it  at  least  until  1 820.4 
It  was  this  land  which  he  transferred  to  the  La  Moyne  for  whom 
the  present  Lamoine,  Maine,  is  named.5  Madame  van  Berckel 
had  had  more  than  enough  of  speculation  in  American  lands.  The 
title  to  her  half  reverted  to  Walker  when  she  left  the  country 
without  discharging  her  obligation  to  him. 

Thus  plans  for  a French  settlement  in  Maine  ended  in  failure. 
Nor  is  the  cause  of  that  failure  hard  to  find.  Until  Bingham  came 
on  the  scene,  neither  the  French  nor  the  American  parties  had  any 
money.  The  French  might  have  succeeded  had  they  been  able  to 
discover  an  “angel”  willing  to  foot  their  bills  for  a number  of 
years.  By  the  same  token,  Duer  and  Knox  might  have  been  able 
to  get  away  with  their  rash  venture,  as  other  Americans  had  done 
under  similar  circumstances,  had  they  been  able  to  discover  some 
wealthy  Europeans  who  could  put  cash  on  the  barrel  head.  With 
both  groups  impecunious,  there  was  bound  to  be  trouble.  There 
was,  in  addition,  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  acquaint  the  French 


2 Walker  to  Hare,  Utica,  12  May  1808  in  BP.  Also  Walker’s  power  of  attorney  to 
Richard  Peters  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  custodians  of  the  deeds  under  the  terms  of 
the  escrow,  of  same  date,  ordering-  Peters  to  exchange  the  deeds  for  the  bonds,  and 
Peters’s  receipt  of  the  bonds  dated  22  July  1808,  all  in  BP. 

3 Walker’s  memorandum  on  Trenton  is  enclosed  in  Knox  to  Bingham,  New  York, 
11  January  1796,  in  BP. 

4 See  the  map  facing  page  862. 

5 See  Bangor  Historical  Magazine,  viii.  1 1 3-1 14. 
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with  American  legal  and  business  procedures.  All  things  consid- 
ered, Madame  de  Leval  must  be  admired  for  the  extent  to  which 
she  became  conversant  with  these  matters,  but  the  hurdle  of  lan- 
guage remained,  and  a basic  lack  of  understanding  on  both  sides. 
While  not  a principal  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  French  colony, 
Duer’s  irresponsible  behavior  toward  the  immigrants  bred  a great 
deal  of  bitterness  and  gave  them  good  reason  to  doubt  the  integ- 
rity and  honor  of  American  business  men.  Bingham’s  entrance  on 
the  stage  changed  matters  not  a whit,  since  he  was  in  no  position 
to  father  the  French  settlement,  and  since  Madame  de  Leval’s 
pecuniary  problems  remained  hopeless  until  it  was  too  late.  Once 
he  had  joined  forces  with  the  Barings,  Bingham  was  only  too 
eager  to  brush  the  French  off.  In  the  final  analysis,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  many  an  American  land  company  was  to  prove,  the  basic 
concept  of  forcing  the  settlement  of  wild  lands  and  expecting  at 
the  same  time  to  derive  a profit  from  the  settlement  was  unsound. 
In  short,  the  failure  of  Fontaine  Leval  was  an  unfortunate  case 
of  poor  judgment  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in  the  enterprise. 


Chapter  V 

Preparations  for  Promotion 

THE  problem  of  Madame  de  Leval  and  her  fellow  coun- 
trymen was  but  an  embarrassing  side  issue  to  Bingham’s 
speculation;  if  he  were  to  realize  what  he  hoped  from  the 
Maine  lands,  he  must  start  promotion  on  a large  scale,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Before  proceeding  further,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  accurate,  trustworthy  information  on  the  District 
of  Maine,  the  more  so  because  of  the  rage  for  speculation  in 
lands  then  prevalent  and  the  large  number  of  disappointments 
that  investors,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  had  suffered  as  a 
result  of  inadequate  knowledge  of  what  they  were  buying.  Bing- 
ham had  received  from  Duer  the  sketchy  reports  of  the  Penob- 
scot Million  made  by  Phineas  Bruce  of  Machias  and  Major 
Lemuel  Trescott  of  Passamaquoddy.1  It  now  behooved  him  to 
enlarge  and  verify  this  body  of  information. 

Accordingly,  shortly  after  his  return  to  Philadelphia  upon  the 
completion  of  his  transactions  with  the  Massachusetts  Land 
Committee,  he  wrote  to  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  at  Hingham, 
enclosing  a list  of  forty-four  questions  on  the  soil,  climate,  loca- 
tion, resources,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  District  of  Maine. 
General  Lincoln,  because  of  his  prominent  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tion and  his  service  as  Secretary  of  War  under  the  Confedera- 
tion, was  a man  whose  word  would  be  widely  respected.  He  had 
intimate  knowledge  of  Maine  as  a result  of  some  speculations  in 
that  region  in  which  he  himself  had  been  involved  in  the  middle 
1780’s.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  General’s  land  ventures  down 
east  had  proved  costly  failures,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  region 
was  undiminished  and  his  answers  to  Bingham’s  questions  would 
have  warmed  the  heart  of  any  chamber  of  commerce.2 


1 See  Bruce’s  description,  Boston,  27  July  1791,  and  Trescott’s  answers  to  questions, 
28  September  1791,  both  in  BP.  For  Trescott,  see  below,  p.  208,  note  7. 

2 Benjamin  Lincoln  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Passamaquoddy  region  when, 
in  1784.,  he  had  served  on  a committee  with  Henry  Knox  and  John  Allan  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  St.  Croix.  Shortly  after  this  he  attempted  to  promote  a settlement  in 
what  came  to  be  Dennysville.  See  Memorial  of  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  Settle- 


Title-page  of  Bingham’s  pamphlet  published 
to  advertise  the  Maine  Lands. 
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Bingham  sent  a similar  set  of  queries  to  Charles  Vaughan,3 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  on  the  Kennebec,  and  was  so  delight- 
ed with  the  answers  that  General  Lincoln  and  Vaughan  gave  him 
that  he  wrote  to  General  Henry  Jackson  in  Boston  and  asked 
him  to  have  the  questions  printed  on  blank  forms,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  get  as  many  as  possible  of  the  members  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Court  from  the  District  of  Maine  to  fill  them 
in.4  General  Lincoln’s  reputation  and  the  enthusiasm  for  Maine 
which  his  replies  evinced  prompted  Bingham  to  print  the  letter, 
after  some  editing  had  been  done,  in  his  pamphlet  published  in 
the  spring  of  1793  and  entitled  A Description  of  the  Situation , Cli- 
mate > Soily  and  Production  of  Certain  Tracts  of  Land  in  the  District  of 
Maine  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Four  of  the  Maine 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  produced  a similar  set 
of  answers  which  were  likewise  printed  in  the  pamphlet.5  These 
testimonials,  especially  the  opinion  of  such  a prominent  citizen 
of  the  United  States  as  Benjamin  Lincoln,  would  serve,  Bingham 
hoped,  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  Maine  lands  both  in  America 
and  abroad. 


ment  of  Dennysville  (Portland,  1886),  21-39.  See  also  Bangor  Historical  Maga- 
zine, vi.  269-272. 

Since  William  Jackson  had  been  an  aide  to  General  Lincoln  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  Bingham  met  the  General  while  in  Boston  closing  his  con- 
tract with  the  Massachusetts  Land  Committee,  if  he  had  not  done  so  before.  In  any 
event,  in  view  of  the  Jackson  connection,  Lincoln  would  have  been  a natural  per- 
son to  write  to  for  information. 

3 Charles  Vaughan  resided  at  Hallowell.  His  father,  Samuel  Vaughan,  a London 
merchant,  had  married  Sarah  Hallowell  5 hence  the  connection  with  the  Kennebec 
region.  For  the  Vaughan  family,  see  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Early  Recollections , 119— 121. 
Vaughan’s  answers  to  Bingham’s  questions  are  in  BP,  dated  Boston,  8 April  1793. 

4 Bingham  to  H.  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  25  February  1793,  in  BP.  See  below,  p.  253. 
There  are  several  copies  of  the  printed  forms  of  these  questions  in  BP. 

5 The  Maine  members  were  Daniel  Cony,  John  Gardiner,  David  Silvester,  and 
Francis  Winter.  In  general,  their  replies  are  thin  and  add  little  to  what  Lincoln  had 
said.  For  Cony,  see  above,  p.  30.  For  the  celebrated  John  Gardiner,  see  R.  H.  Gardi- 
ner, Early  Recollections , 17—215  Sprague’s  Journal  of  Maine  History , ix.  49—59. 
David  Silvester  was  a representative  from  Pownalborough,  Francis  Winter  from 
Gorham. 
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Benjamin  Lincoln  to  Bingham , Hingham,  26  February  1793  [BP]# 


Dear  Sir;  Hingham  February  26.  1793 

Your  favor  covering  a number  of  questions  came  to  hand  by  the  last 
post.  Being  confined  at  home  by  a storm  I now  take  up  my  pen,  to  make 
such  answers  to  them,  as  my  knowledge  of  facts  will  authorize.  To  state 
them  to  me  did  not  require  an  apologie.  I shall  always  be  happy  when 
you  point  out  instances  in  which  I may  in  any  degree  become  more  useful 
to  you  and  my  friends. 

I shall  take  up  your  questions  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand.  After 
copying  them,  subjoin  my  answers. 


Question  1 . What  was  the  population  of  the  District  of  Maine  in  the  year 
1789,  when  the  census  was  taken? 


Answer  I.  Ninety  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty.6 7 

Question  2.  What  has  been  the  increase  of  population,  by  the  most  rea- 
sonable estimate  since  that  time? 


Answer  2.  About  one  eighth  annually.8  This  you  will  observe  is  double 
the  common  increase  of  our  country.  I suppose  the  migrations  thereto  to 
be  equal  to  the  natural  growth. 

Question  3.  What  causes  in  your  opinion  will  be  the  most  likely  to  accel- 
erate the  population  of  the  District? 

Answer  3.  For  the  State  to  remove  an  old  statute,  which  requires  that  a 
master  of  a vessell  shall  give  bonds  before  he  can  land  an  alien  that  they 
shall  not  ever  after  become  a charge  on  the  Commonwealth.9  A liberal 
encouragement  to  foriegners  to  leave  their  homes,  and  when  here  make 
their  situation  flattering  by  making  them  freeholders,  and  have  the  fee  of 


6 This  letter,  a copy  of  the  original,  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  version 
printed  in  Bingham’s  pamphlet  referred  to  above.  In  the  printed  version  the  order 
of  the  questions  has  been  changed,  some  qualifying  remarks  have  been  excised,  and 
the  material  in  General  Lincoln’s  article  for  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
(see  above,  p.  7)  on  the  reasons  for  the  backwardness  of  Maine  has  been  added. 
There  is  a list  of  these  questions  in  William  Jackson’s  hand  in  KP,  XXXV.  14.  A copy 
of  Bingham’s  letter  to  Lincoln,  dated  February,  1793,  is  in  BP. 

7 Probably  a slip  of  the  pen  on  the  part  of  the  copyist.  The  census  figure  was  96,540. 

8 Vaughan  says  about  10,000  annually.  Both  he  and  Lincoln  are  high  in  their  esti- 
mates. The  average  annual  increase  from  1790  to  1800  was  something  over  5,000. 
See  M.  Greenleaf,  A Survey  of  the  State  of  Maine  (Portland,  1829),  134. 

9 This  probably  refers  to  an  act  passed  in  1700  and  renewed  from  time  to  time  that 
required  masters  to  furnish  lists  of  passengers  and  give  security  that  immigrants 
would  not  be  charges  on  the  towns.  See  R.  L.  Garis,  Immigration  Restriction , 16. 
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such  quantity  of  lands  as  shall  if  industrious  secure  an  independent  living 
in  the  morning  and  lay  a foundation  for  a full  supply  of  bread  in  the  eve- 
ning of  life.  Besides  no  time  should  be  lost  in  opening  some  principal  roads 
thro’  the  country.  This  will  facilitate  a view  of  the  lands.  Their  value 
only  wants  to  be  known  to  gain  general  attention,  and  accomodate  after 
settlers.  To  cut  a road  thro’  the  lottery  townships  from  west  to  east,  where 
the  bays  terminate,  and  the  rivers  commence,  so  as  that  they  can  be  made 
passable  by  bridges  and  on  this  road  establish  in  every  ten  miles  good  pub- 
lic houses.  People  would  then  travel  thro’  the  country  without  difficulty, 
from  Boston  to  the  eastern  bounds  of  the  United  States.  These  are  among 
the  causes  which  in  my  opinion,  will  accelerate  the  population  of  the  Dis- 
trict.1 

j Question  4.  What  advantages  are  derived  to  the  District  of  Maine  from 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  system  of  legislation 
in  Massachusetts,  that  will  tend  to  promote  a more  rapid  settlement  of 
this  country? 

Answer  4.  They  derive  all  those  advantages  with  others  in  being  free- 
men, and  of  enjoying  those  rights  which  are  the  sweetness  of  life.  The 
lands  can  now  be  granted  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  with- 
out any  royal  signature.  The  system  of  legislation  has  been  mild  towards 
those  inhabitants.  The  lands  which  they  possessed  before  the  year  1784 
were  given  to  the  possessors,  and  the  lottery  townships  were  exempt  from 
taxes  and  those  sold  are  so  to  remain  for  many  years.  In  general  where 
taxes  have  been  assessed  they  have  been  remitted,  and  have  been  given 
to  the  people  for  making  roads,  support  of  the  gospel  and  schools. 

Questions  5 and  6.  Are  not  the  advantages  of  situation  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  in  this  country  great  stimulants  to  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants? 

Answers  5 and  6.  Its  situation  being  in  a high  healthy  latitude  the  inhabi- 
tants become  strong  and  nervous  and  labour  ceases  to  be  a burthen.  A de- 
gree of  it  was  never  an  evil.  Hence  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  surplus  finds  a market,  people  are  stimulated  to  great 
industry  and  are  thereby  preserved  from  that  want  which  naturally  suc- 
ceeds idleness  and  dissipation.  Their  situation  will  always  evince  the  truth 
of  the  observation  that  activity  of  body  begets  vigour  of  mind,  the  parent 
of  information  and  a source  of  happiness.  We  are  not  to  look  for  a spot 
of  earth,  as  the  seat  of  human  bliss,  where  from  its  spontaneous  growth 

1 In  answering  this  question,  the  four  Maine  members  state  that  “a  separate  govern- 
ment” would  contribute  to  Maine’s  advancement.  Vaughan  suggests  that  large  pro- 
prietors must  undertake  to  spread  small  settlements  throughout  the  unpopulated 
areas  of  the  District. 
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the  possessor  can  be  fed  and  cloathd.  From  long  observation  I am  rather 
inclined  to  believe  the  contrary  to  be  true.  Contrast  the  happiness  and  in- 
formation of  the  natives  living  on  the  burning  sands  under  the  torrid  zone 
with  the  happiness  and  information  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  northern 
states,  and  you  will  not  be  at  a loss  for  a decision.  To  bring  the  contrast 
nearer  home  may  offend.  We  are  therefore  not  to  look  for  an  Eden , 
where  the  earth  does  not  want  subduing  and  dressing , or  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  sight  of  a country  where  labor  is  indispensable  to  the  well  being  of  its 
possessors.  Whereever  this  is  the  case  you  will  find  that  men  from  the 
superintending  care  of  the  Deity  are  healthy  and  robust,  fitted  to  all  the 
duties  required  of  them ; and  you  will  have  the  most  incontestible  proofs 
from  the  silvered  locks  of  many  of  its  aged  inhabitants  that  they  inhale  a 
salubrious  atmosphere. 

Question  7.  Is  it  not  probable  from  the  progression  of  population  and 
cheapness  of  living  that  manufactures  will  flourish  and  rapidly  increase  in 
the  District? 

Answer  7.  From  the  present  large  demands  for  the  produce  of  our  farms 
and  the  ease  with  which  all  the  produce  of  the  district  may  reach  a mar- 
ket, and  its  being  a country  so  fully  accomodated  by  large  navigable  riv- 
ers down  which  produce  may  find  its  way  to  the  sea  for  a long  while  to 
come,  and  long  after  the  inland  parts  of  our  country  will  want  a market 
for  their  surplus,  are  suggestions  in  my  mind  that  the  people  of  the  District 
will  not  for  some  time  to  come  give  up  agriculture  to  manufactures. 

Besides  it  is  with  difficulty  we  lead  men  off  from  old  habits  to  new  pur- 
suits and  whenever  they  are  brot  to  it,  they  retire  with  reluctance  and 
approach  with  doubt. 

However  when  it  shall  appear  to  be  the  interest  to  manufacture,  they 
can  always  attend  to  it  as  they  have  the  raw  materials  for  manufacturing 
most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  amongst  themselves.2 

Question  8.  Does  not  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  countervail  the  small  differ- 
ence of  latitudinal  position  and  render  the  climate  of  Maine  more  tem- 
perate than  that  of  the  Genesee  country? 

Answer  8.  From  their  vicinity  to  the  sea  the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  bene- 
fit of  those  saline  particles  which  meliorate  the  air,  and  make  it  much  less 
acute  than  it  is  far  inland.  Altho>  the  degrees  of  cold  exceed  those  experi- 
enced in  Boston,  yet  from  the  regularity  of  the  weather,  and  the  fitted 
state  of  the  body  to  the  situation,  the  people  do  not  suffer  more  from  the 

2 Vaughan  was  more  sanguine  about  Maine’s  possibilities  as  a manufacturing  area. 
The  four  Maine  members  answered  this  question  with  a curt  “No.” 
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cold  than  they  do  about  Boston.  I have  suffered  as  much  from  the  cold  in 
Carolina  as  I ever  experienced  in  Massachusetts,  and  I saw  in  one  in- 
stance the  effects  more  strongly  marked  there,  than  in  this  state.  A ship 
struck  about  three  leagues  from  shore.  The  men  all  possessed  themselves 
of  the  boat,  thirteen  in  number.  She  drifted  on  shore,  and  when  found, 
there  was  not  one  man  alive ; they  died  sitting  at  their  oars.  The  weather 
at  that  time  was  not  so  cold  as  the  weather  farther  north  nor  were  they 
fitted  to  bear  it.  There  appeared  a greater  difference  between  the  de- 
grees of  cold  and  the  abilities  of  the  men  to  support  it  than  is  ever  found  in 
this  country.  So  that  we  are  not  to  estimate  the  evils  of  cold  entirely  by 
the  degrees  thereof,  but  with  our  ability  to  bear  it.  I am  not  acquainted 
with  the  Genesee  country,  cannot  therefore  contrast  the  cold  there  with 
the  degree  of  it  in  the  District  of  Main. 

Question  9.  Does  not  the  clearing  of  the  land  sensibly  affect  the  climate 
and  render  it  more  moderate? 

Answer  9.  The  clearing  of  the  country  has  been  so  partial  in  the  District 
of  Maine  that  we  can  hardly  determine  any  thing  from  experience  on  the 
important  subject.  Philosophy  is  so  fully  in  favor  of  the  proposition  that 
we  ought  not  to  doubt  but  that  the  clearing  of  the  land  will  have  the  effect 
suggested.3 

Question  io.  Does  not  the  arable  ground  of  this  country  yeild  very  well 
when  sown  in  English  grain,  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  flax,  etc.  ? 

Answer  io.  We  have  had  abundant  proofs  that  these  will  all  do  well,  and 
that  the  soil  appears  to  be  very  friendly  to  them.  Those  also  who  have 
planted  Indian  corn  have  succeeded  very  well,  where  the  land  has  been 
in  order  for  it  and  where  the  seed  has  been  of  a proper  kind. 

Question  11.  Does  not  the  meadow  and  upland  pasture  yeild  well  of  the 
grass  natural  to  the  soil,  and  of  the  English  grasses  when  sown? 

Answer  II.  From  the  natural  grass  we  have  good  feed  and  mowing;  all 
the  exotic  grasses  have  succeeded  well  where  tryal  has  been  made  of  them. 

Questions  12  and  13.  Are  the  lands  in  this  District  well  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  oxen,  sheep,  mules  and  horses,  and  are  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep 
large  and  the  quality  of  the  wool  good? 

Answers  12  and  13.  The  lands  are  very  friendly  to  the  growth  of  oxen, 
mules,  and  horses,  after  they  are  cleared,  and,  what  is  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous to  the  settler,  the  cattle  fatten  well  from  the  spontaneous  growth 

3 Vaughan  states  that  the  duration  of  the  winter  has  been  shortened  by  five  weeks 
during  the  last  eight  years. 
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of  the  wilderness.  The  sheep  are  very  healthy  and  strong.  Their  fleeces 
are  large  and  the  texture  of  the  wool  fine  and  good. 

Question  14.  Does  the  abundance  of  grass  and  hay  promise  to  render  it  a 
great  provision  country  in  meats,  butter  and  cheese? 

Answer  14.  This  District  will  undoubtedly  be  a good  provision  country, 
as  the  feed  is  nutritious  and  sweet,  essential  qualities  for  making  good  but- 
ter and  cheese. 

Question  15.  Does  not  the  proximity  of  the  District  to  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland and  the  smaller  banks,  that  lie  on  the  coast,  make  it  a most  eli- 
gible situation  for  the  establishment  of  fisheries? 

Answer  15.  The  proximity  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  would  doubt- 
less be  important  in  pursuing  the  fishery  in  the  District  of  Maine,  but  that 
is  not  all;  the  weather  is  so  temperate,  that  in  prosecuting  the  business 
there,  less  injury  would  be  experienced  from  the  heat,  the  most  fatal  ene- 
my to  the  fish,  than  is  sufferd  in  and  about  Boston.  Besides  in  many  places 
the  fish  are  taken  within  a lines5  length  of  the  shore,  and  they  are  of  such 
a kind  as  that  many  of  them  will  make  the  best  table  fish.  In  the  Bay  of 
Passamaquody,  there  are  pretty  voyages  made  in  small  open  boats  with- 
out decks. 

Question  16.  Do  the  banks  and  rivers  within  the  District  so  abound  in 
fish  as  to  ensure  a certain  and  ample  supply  at  all  seasons? 

Answer  16.  Permit  me  to  observe  here  that  to  have  a supply  of  bank  and 
river  fish  at  all  times,  depends  very  much  on  our  own  conduct,  for  a sup- 
ply of  the  bank  fish  in  our  harbours  and  near  our  shores  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  river  fish.  These  nature  has  pointed  to  the  sources  of  the  rivers, 
the  ponds,  and  lakes,  the  quiet  waters  of  which  give  that  security  to  the 
spawn  necessary  to  its  existence. 

Hence  it  becomes  important,  if  you  would  preserve  those  fish,  to  keep 
the  passages  open  to  the  lakes  and  prevent  any  unnatural  obstruction  be- 
ing thrown  in  their  way.  The  loss  of  these  fish  to  the  island  settler  is 
peculiarly  injurious  to  him,  but  the  evil  doth  not  end  here.  In  proportion 
as  the  river  fish  decrease  so  will  your  shore  fish  dwindle,  for  they  are  al- 
lured into  our  harbours  and  about  our  shores  in  pursuit  of  the  river  fish, 
in  their  passage  to  and  return  from  the  rivers,  and  also  by  the  fry,  which 
fall  down  the  rivers,  late  in  the  season.  And  as  those  fish  are  the  natural 
food  of  the  bank  fish,  they  cannot  find  a support  from  any  other  source. 
Hence  it  is  important  to  the  proprietors  of  the  inland  country  to  see  that 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  on  most  of  which  are  mills,  are  kept  open.  An 
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attention  to  this  may  be  considered  as  one  means  by  which  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  may  promote  the  interest  and  facilitate  the  settle- 
ment of  the  District  of  Maine.  Nothing  therefore  is  wanting  to  secure  a 
full  supply  of  fish  for  ever  hereafter  but  an  act  to  prevent  unnatural  ob- 
structions being  thrown  in  their  way. 

Question  17.  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  fish  taken  on  the  coast  or  in 
the  rivers? 

Answer  17.  Your  question  would  have  extended  little  farther  than  it  now 
extends,  had  you  asked  me  to  enumerate  to  you  the  whole  finny  tribe. 
This  I cannot  do,  or  enumerate  all  the  different  kinds  of  fish  to  be  found 
in  the  District.  I shall  content  myself  with  mentioning  a few  the  most 
common,  the  cod,  the  haddock  and  the  polluck.  These  are  the  fish  that 
are  generally  caught  with  the  hook  and  dried.  Besides  these  are  the  sal- 
mon, the  shad,  the  bass,  the  herrings,  the  alewives,  etc.,  etc.;  added  to 
these  are  the  shellfish  on  the  shores,  the  lobster,  the  clam,  the  scallop  and 
the  crab.  I ought  not  to  have  omitted  the  salmon  trout,  because  they  are 
here  very  large  and  good  weight,  four  or  five  pounds;  besides  the  eel, 
the  flounder,  the  tom  cod  and  the  smelt  are  of  daily  and  common  use. 

Question  18.  What  are  the  several  species  of  game  and  wild  fowl  in  the 
District? 

Answer  18.  Herein  you  have  assigned  me  a task  but  little  inferior  to  the 
last.  I am  not  enough  of  a sportsman  to  enumerate  the  several  species  of 
game.  I can  tell  you  however  that  in  the  District  there  are  a great  number 
of  moose,  bears,  deer,  beaver,  racoon,  foxes,  rabbitts,  sable,  musquash, 
etc. ; among  the  wild  fowl  are  the  goose,  the  duck,  the  widgion,  the  dip- 
per, etc.  etc. 

Question  19.  Is  the  soil  well  adapted  to  hemp  and  flax? 

Answer  19.  To  the  growth  of  flax  we  find  it  exceedingly  friendly.  I have 
not  seen  an  experiment  of  hemp,  but  from  the  nature  and  strength  of  the 
soil,  I have  no  doubt  but  hemp  will  succeed  well.4 

Question  20.  Will  the  productions  of  the  middle  states  generally  succeed 
in  the  District? 

Answer  20.  I think  all  will  succeed  excepting  the  peaches,  the  cotton,  and 
some  garden  plants.  All  the  essentials  certainly  succeed  such  as  the  In- 
dian corn,  the  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  apples,  etc. 

Question  21.  Do  lime  and  stone  abound  in  the  District? 

4 Vaughan  states  that  hemp  has  been  tried  and  that  a superior  grade  has  been  pro- 
duced. 
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Answer  21.  Yea,  they  superabound. 

Question  22.  Have  there  been  any  discoveries  of  lead,  copper  or  iron  ores? 
Answer  22.  None  to  my  knowledge  but  iron. 

Question  23.  Have  coals  been  found  in  the  District? 

Answer  23.  Not  any  that  has  fallen  under  my  notice. 

Question  24.  What  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  wood  that 
abounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea?  May  it  be  readily  converted  into 
planks,  boards,  scantling,  shingles  and  staves? 

Answer  24.  The  wood  near  the  sea,  not  timber,  finds  a ready  market  in 
our  different  seaports  for  fuel.  The  large  which  we  call  timber  trees,  such 
as  the  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  cedar,  oaks,  birches,  maples,  etc.,  these  an- 
swer respectively  for  shingles,  boards,  planks,  staves,  tun  timber,  etc. 

Question  25.  May  the  wood  which  is  more  removed  from  navigation  be 
profitably  converted  into  pot  and  pearl  ashes? 

Answer  25.  From  the  hardwood  the  best  pot  and  pearl  ashes  may  be 
made ; but  it  is  quite  a question  among  the  farmers,  how  far  it  may  be  for 
their  interest  to  attend  to  this  manufacture  while  clearing  their  lands, 
whether  on  the  whole  their  interest  will  be  promoted  by  it  or  not,  for  if 
all  the  wood  is  left  on  the  ground  in  a body  it  promotes  the  burning  it. 
To  have  what  they  call  a good  burn  is  very  important.  It  prepares  the 
ground  for  the  seed,  the  ashes  serve  to  manure,  the  burning  also  destroys 
the  moss  and  small  brush,  so  that  the  clearing  thereby  is  more  complete, 
and  a crop  greatly  promoted.  If  pot  ashes  are  to  be  made  from  the  wood, 
it  must  after  being  cut,  so  as  that  it  may  be  well  handled,  be  haul’d  to- 
gether and  burnt  on  a good  hearth,  free  from  the  air,  otherwise  the  wind 
will  deprive  you  of  a great  proportion  of  the  ashes,  and  from  the  want  of 
a hearth,  the  ground  will  inhale  a large  proportion  of  the  salts,  and  on 
taking  up  the  ashes  it  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  collecting  with  the  ashes 
a large  proportion  of  foreign  matter.  To  ascertain  the  advantages  of  burn- 
ing the  wood  on  the  ground,  comparing  that  with  the  expence  of  hawling 
the  wood  together  and  saving  the  ashes  must  be  the  basis  of  such  an  en- 
quiry, as  will  be  necessary  to  a right  decision  of  this  question. 

Question  26.  Answered  under  Question  24. 

Question  27.  Does  rock  and  sea  weed  abound  on  the  coast? 

Answer  27.  Rock  weed  is  to  be  found  on  most  all  the  shores  of  Maine 
in  very  great  plenty.  What  we  call  sea  weed  is  a very  different  vegetable. 
This  plant  grows  in  harbours  in  which  are  flatgrounds  nearly  uncover’d 
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at  low  water,  is  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  wash’d  on  shore  by  heavy 
storms.  The  District  of  Maine  does  not  abound  with  these  kind  of  lands. 
The  harbours  are  generally  deep  and  free  from  these  flat  grounds  seen  in 
Boston  harbour. 

Question  28.  What  proportion  of  lumber  is  allowed  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  lands  from  which  the  timber  is  cut  and  delivered  to  him  free  of  ex- 
pence at  the  saw  mills? 

Answer  28.  Nothing  has  been  given  for  the  timber  standing  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  District.  People  have  set  down  on  public  lands,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  best  mill  seats,  and  have  cut  the  timber  from  any  of  the 
public  lands  where  it  has  been  most  convenient  for  them,  without  ever 
accounting  for  the  same.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  these  people  and  others 
to  take  hay  on  their  sleds,  when  the  rivers  are  frozen  and  follow  up  the 
streams  on  the  ice,  until  they  find  a good  spot  of  timber  near  the  banks. 
Here  they  halt,  sometimes  the  distance  of  forty  miles.  The  timber  is  cut 
and  thrown  into  the  river,  or  on  the  ice,  so  that  on  the  breaking  up  of 
winter,  the  logs  go  downstream  even  into  the  mill  ponds,  and  often  when 
there  is  a great  head  of  water,  they  go  over  the  dams  into  the  sea. 

To  prevent  this  plundering  of  their  property  the  State  has  been  to  [o]  in- 
attentive. The  abuse  will  be  corrected  with  ease  whenever  it  becomes  the 
interest  of  an  individual  or  a small  company  to  do  it.  Contracts  may  then 
be  made  interesting  to  the  proprietor;  the  first  thing  however  must  be 
to  controul  the  settlers  to  their  own  limits.  This  only  will  bring  them  to 
see  the  need  of  contracts.5 

Question  29.  Are  there  many  mill  seats  in  the  District  and  are  they  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  water? 

Answer  29.  There  are  a great  number  of  mill  seats  in  the  District  well 
supplied  with  water.  I do  not  remember  I ever  heard  it  suggested  that  in 
this  respect  the  country  was  deficient.  The  parts  which  I have  visited  I 
know  are  not. 

Question  30.  What  will  be  the  expence  of  a sawmill  and  how  much  lum- 
ber will  it  saw  annually? 

Answer  30.  The  expence  of  a mill  depends  greatly  on  the  length  of  the 
dam,  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  to  be  built,  and  the  weight 
of  water  to  be  counteracted.  I think  however  from  the  expence  our  mills 

5 Vaughan  says  that  the  proprietor’s  share  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  timber 
from  water  conveyance,  but  estimates  that  on  the  Kennebec  it  ranges  from  one  tenth 
to  one  eighth  after  the  timber  is  “sawn.” 
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cost  us,  that  from  four  to  five  hundred  pounds  may  be  a pretty  good  esti- 
mate. A good  mill  fully  supplied  with  water  all  the  summer  and  fully  at- 
tended night  and  day  will  cut  five  hundred  thousand  of  boards  annually.6 

Question  31.  At  what  rate  were  good  lands,  situated  on  navigable  waters 
of  the  District  sold  previous  to  the  late  war? 

Answer  31.  The  lands  which  were  sold  before  the  war,  were  so  clogged 
by  conditions,  that  it  was  quite  difficult  to  fix  a price  to  them.  Our  mode  of 
selling  before  the  war  was  by  townships  of  six  miles  square.  The  great 
object  of  government  was  at  that  time  to  have  them  settled,  a wise  'policy . 
A small  sum  was  given  for  the  lands;  the  obligation  lying  on  the  pur- 
chaser to  settle  sixty  families  in  seven  years,  build  a meeting  house,  a 
heavy  tax.  Besides  the  state  retained  four  lots  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
twelve  hundred  acres  I think,  three  hundred  for  the  first  minister  as  an 
encouragement  to  his  settling,  one  lot  of  three  hundred  acres  to  lie  for 
the  use  of  the  ministry  for  ever,  one  lot  of  three  hundred  for  the  use  of 
a grammar  school,  and  one  lot  of  three  hundred  acres  for  the  use  of  Har- 
vard College.  The  last  twelve  townships  granted  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, commenced  with  the  head  of  the  tide  in  Penobscott  River  and 
extended  down  the  river  and  easterly  to  Pleasant  River,  a little  ways 
westward  of  Machias.  These  townships  embraced  the  sea  board  of  great 
extent  for  which  land  no  consideration  was  made  to  the  State.  Nothing 
was  required  from  the  grantees  but  that  they  should  obtain  the  kings  con- 
firmation and  bring  forward  the  settlement  of  the  lands  as  stipulated. 
Hence  I am  exceedingly  at  a loss  to  know  what  such  lands  as  you  de- 
scribe would  have  sold  for  prior  to  the  war,  were  there  no  conditions  of 
settlement  annexed. 

Question  32.  What  is  the  average  price  of  uncultivated  lands  in  the  set- 
tled townships  in  the  District?  I cannot  answer  this  question.  There  are 
so  many  circumstances  which  give  real  value  to  some  spots  over  others, 
besides  the  difference  of  the  soil,  that  I am  left  in  this  matter  without  that 
information  necessary  to  a satisfactory  answer.7 

Question  33.  Can  the  land  be  cleared  for  giving  the  first  crop  to  the  per- 
son who  clears  it? 

Answer  33.  No,  nor  for  the  second  added.  There  are  instances  where  the 
first  crop  may  refund  the  expence  of  clearing.  This  however  is  not  com- 

6 Vaughan  estimates  the  cost  between  150  and  400  pounds.  The  annual  output  of  a 
sawmill,  according  to  him,  would  vary  between  250,000  and  600,000  feet. 

7 Vaughan  says  the  price  is  twelve  shillings  per  acre  in  incorporated  towns  on  the 
Kennebec. 
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mon,  but  our  people  will  not  labour  on  those  terms,  while  they  can  have 
one  hundred  acres  given  them  to  become  settlers.  Nothing  short  of  the 
fee  will  do  for  us  Yankies.  A lease  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  years 
would  not  give  equal  satisfaction.  To  say  to  a man  here  that  he  did  not 
hold  his  estate  in  fee  but  by  lease  would  in  general  make  him  unhappy. 

Question  34.  What  articles  can  the  District  of  Maine  furnish  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  West  India  Islands  and  for  the  European  markets? 

Answer  34.  They  can  supply  lumber,  fish  of  all  kinds  and  salted  beef,  and 
for  the  European  markets  merchantable  fish,  square  timber,  deal  boards, 
and  different  kinds  of  lumber,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  in  short,  all  those 
articles  which  are  now  supplied  from  Boston. 

Question  35.  Which  of  the  exotic  fruits  would  succeed  in  the  District? 
Answer  35.  The  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  cherry. 

Question  36.  Is  gensing  found  in  the  District? 8 
Answer  36.  Yea. 

Question  37.  Are  the  harbours  in  the  District  safe  and  accessible? 

Answer  37.  The  harbours  are  very  accessible  as  the  waters  around  the 
shores  are  generally  deep,  and  the  land  generally  high  about  them,  and 
good  ancorage  ground  within  them.  I never  met  in  the  District  a barred 
harbour,  which  depended  on  the  tide  for  entrance  and  they  are  from  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  ground  easily  discovered.  Their  entrances  are  strongly 
marked  by  nature,  and  can  hardly  be  mistaken  by  the  attentive  mariner. 
That  the  harbours  are  strongly  marked  and  that  the  waters  around  the 
shores  are  deep  are  circumstances  important  indeed,  in  a country  satiable 
in  fogs  as  is  the  District. 

Question  38.  From  the  quantity  of  bark  obtained  in  the  District,  do  you 
not  suppose  that  tanneries  would  flourish  ? 

Answer  38.  Of  the  success  of  this  business  there  cannot  be  a doubt. 
Question  39.  Might  not  bark  become  a valuable  export  from  the  District? 

Answer  39.  Bark  might  become  a valuable  article  of  export  without  in- 
jury to  the  tanneries  which  might  be  established  in  the  District,  for  in 
opening  the  country  there  is  more  timber  cut  down  in  one  year,  the  bark 
of  which  is  useful  in  tanning,  then  the  tanneries  would  use  in  seven.  Great 
quantities  are  burnt  in  Boston  every  season.  Some  of  it  has  been  sent  on 

8 Ginseng-  was  already  in  great  demand  for  the  oriental  trade.  See  M.  G.  Kains,  Gin- 
seng (New  York,  1899),  5. 
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to  Philadelphia  and  there  found  a good  market.  It  would  make  a valu- 
able article  of  export  to  Europe  if  we  could  transport  it  pressed  into  casks, 
after  grinding  it  between  stones  fitted  on  purpose  as  our  grain  is  ground ; 
this  saves  a vast  deal  of  room  in  the  ship  and  is  besides  ready  for  use  on  its 
arrival.  But  this  cannot  be  so  received  into  England,  I think  we  might 
with  more  ease  get  it  into  France. 

Question  40.  When  is  the  seed  time  and  the  harvest? 

Answer  40.  I think  July  and  August  the  best  time  for  sowing  the  wheat 
and  rye,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground  opens  in  the  spring,  the  spring  grain 
should  be  put  in.  July  and  August  may  be  considered  as  the  months  for 
harvesting. 

Question  4 1 . When  does  winter  set  in  ? 

A nswer  4 1 . About  Christmas  the  snow  generally  covers  the  ground,  and 
it  remains  so  covered  until  towards  April.  The  inhabitants  interested  in 
mills  generally  commence  sawing  about  the  first  April.  The  duration  of 
winter  is  from  the  20  December  to  the  20th  of  March,  generally  about 
three  months.  In  these  three  months  from  the  regularity  of  the  season, 
and  from  its  being  the  most  convenient  time  for  doing  many  kinds  of 
business,  more  is  done  than  in  any  three  months  in  the  year  especially 
among  the  lumber  men.9 

Question  42.  Is  the  sea  navigation  free  through  the  winter? 

Answer  42.  In  many  places  it  is  perfectly  so.  This  we  may  ascribe  to  sev- 
eral causes:  from  the  rapidity  of  the  tide,  the  ice  is  prevented  from  mak- 
ing; from  the  great  degree  the  tide  flows,  some  places  thirty  feet;  from 
the  great  accession  hereby  of  sea  water  once  in  twelve  hours  by  which  the 
waters  in  the  bays  and  rivers  are  preserved  from  chilling.  In  the  Bay  of 
Passamaquody  as  far  north  as  any  of  our  ships  will  lade,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  them  to  raft  boards  from  the  shores  into  the  channel  and  there 
load  all  winter. 

Question  43.  What  are  the  average  prices  of  lumber,  viz.,  masts,  plank, 
boards,  scantling,  staves,  and  shingles? 

Answer  43.  I do  not  know  the  prices  of  masts;  boards,  at  the  mills  the 
last  year,  have  been  about  six  dollars,  far  east  more.  They  will  always 
bring  more  when  they  can  be  rafted  from  the  mills  into  the  British  lines. 
Planks  are  generally  double  price  to  boards.  Shingles  eighteen  inches  by 

9 Vaughan  states  that  if  the  winter  is  to  be  measured  by  the  length  of  time  that  the 
stock  are  foddered,  it  is  from  21  November  to  1 June,  but  that  the  woods  are  open 
after  1 April. 
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four,  nine  shillings.  The  price  of  lumber  in  the  western  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maine  is  generally  three  fourths  of  Boston  price.1 

Question  44.  May  ship  building  be  expected  to  form  an  article  of  impor- 
tant consideration  in  that  country? 

Answer  44.  Ship  building  in  the  District  of  Maine  will  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  itself  though  I think  little  is  to  [be]  expected  from  that  of 
building  ships  for  others,  for  they  do  abound  in  white  oak  timber  or  in 
good  oak  of  any  kind.  Many  build  with  the  heart  of  black  birch  that  is 
without  the  sap.  This  makes  pretty  good  timber  and  plank,  but  has  not 
been  long  enough  in  use  to  determine  exactly  its  real  value.  The  par- 
tiallity  people  have  for  the  live  oak  and  the  white  oak  will  long  attach 
them  to  those  woods,  though  I think  the  black  birch  will  answer  a very 
valuable  purpose  in  building  ships  for  the  use  of  the  District.  Was  I to  have 
birch  timber  I would  have  spruce  planks  cut  from  the  small  stuff  and 
would  increase  their  thickness  in  proportion  as  that  wood  is  lighter  than 
birch.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  building  ships  from  birch  has  arisen  from 
the  want  of  knees;  they  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  birch  trees.  The 
builders  have  substituted  spruce  knees  taking  the  body  of  the  tree  for  the 
body  of  the  knee  and  one  of  the  principal  roots  for  the  arm.  How  they 
will  succeed  time  must  determine,  but  not,  I believe,  with  all  the  success 
they  wished.2 

Having  noticed  your  several  questions  and  given  such  answers  as  oc- 
curred at  the  moment  (I  wish  I had  more  time),  I will  add  one  idea  of 
my  own  which  relates  to  the  making  of  iron  in  the  various  branches  of  it. 
It  is  prosecuted  inland  in  this  commonwealth  to  advantage  where  the 
coals  are  double  the  price  they  would  cost  in  the  District  and  where  the 
transportation  is  a heavy  drawback  on  the  profits.  A word  to  the  wise  is 

enough.  j have  the  honor  of  being 

Dear  Sir 

Your  friend  and  servant 

Wm.  Bingham,  Esquire  (siSned)  B'  Lincoln 

1 Vaughan  gives  the  following  price  table:  masts  under  25  inches,  2/6  per  inch; 
boards  30/  to  48/5  scantling  same  as  boards;  white  oak  staves,  $15-20  per  thou- 
sand; red  oak  staves,  $5-8  per  thousand;  white  pine  shingles,  9/  to  12/. 

2 Vaughan  is  more  optimistic.  He  points  out  that  with  blacksmiths  and  carpenters 
as  cheap  as  in  Boston  and  materials  much  cheaper,  shipbuilding  is  bound  to  succeed. 

3 Vaughan  adds  two  pieces  of  information  not  included  in  General  Lincoln’s  let- 
ter; first,  that  in  1786  there  was  one  topsail  vessel  built  and  owned  on  the  Kenne- 
bec and  in  1793  twelve;  and  second,  that  in  1786  grain  was  being  imported  on  the 
Kennebec  but  that  this  was  no  longer  true  in  1793. 
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Another  source  of  information,  this  time  on  the  Kennebec  re- 
gion, was  obtained  through  General  Knox.  When  the  Dutch 
agent  Theophile  Cazenove  had  been  considering  a purchase  of 
lands  in  Maine,  he  had  dispatched  Captain  William  Morris  to 
explore  the  Kennebec  tract  and  report  on  its  potential  value. 
Captain  Morris  had  returned  late  in  1792  with  a definitely  un- 
favorable impression  of  the  region.  As  previously  noted,  Knox 
managed  to  see  his  report  and  made  a copy  without  telling  Caze- 
nove that  he  was  doing  so.4  However  unfavorable  the  report 
might  be,  it  contained  a wealth  of  information  on  which  to  base 
an  analysis  of  the  Kennebec  lands:5 


William  Morris  to  Theophile  Cazenove , New  York , 
9 December  1792  [ BP  ] 


My  dear  Sir*  New  York  December  9th  1792 

Since  I wrote  I have  seen  Mr.  Lincklaen,6  and  communicated  such  in- 
formation, respecting  the  tract  on  Kennebeck,  as  will  enable  you  to  judge 
of  its  quality.  Mr.  Lincklaen  promises  to  send  it  forward  by  this  days  post. 

In  conformity  to  your  wishes  and  instructions  I have  the  honor  to  en- 
close you  such  observations  and  remarks  both  general  and  particular  as 
I have  collected;  in  directing  my  enquiries  I endeavored  to  compare  in- 
formation from  different  peoples  on  the  same  subject,  with  my  own  ex- 
perience of  the  facts  and  with  each  other.  If  I have  succeeded  in  placing 
them  in  their  true  light,  it  will  be  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  I make  the 
communication. 


Objects  of  General  Enquiry 

First.  What  are  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
port  of  Portland  (formerly  the  town  of  Falmouth)  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Kennebeck  during  the  last  year? 


Answer.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port 
of  Portland  in  the  whole  of  the  year  1791  amounted  to  14,558  tons,  in- 


4 See  above,  p.  99. 

5 For  the  use  to  which  Cazenove  put  this  information  in  dealing  with  Robert  Morris, 
see  P.  D.  Evans,  The  Holland,  Land  Company , 23. 

6 Jan  Lincklaen  had  been  sent  to  America  by  Pieter  Stadnitski  and  other  Dutch  bank- 
ers to  investigate  opportunities  for  investment  and  to  check  on  Cazenove  and  other 
agents.  He  later  was  intimately  associated  with  the  Holland  Land  Company.  Evans, 
Holland  Land  Company,  passim. 
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eluding  foreign  bottoms,  American,  coasting  and  fishing  vessels.  The 
number  of  vessels  owned  in  the  District  which  are  employed  in  exterior 
trade  amount  to  between  forty  five  and  fifty.  The  question  contemplates 
this  District  as  including  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebeck,  which  is  not  the 
case,  it  includes  Casco  Bay  between  Small  Point  to  the  eastward,  which  is 
the  west  shore  of  the  Kennebeck  at  its  mouth,  and  Cape  Elizabeth  to  the 
westward.  Portland  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  Cape,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  America.  The  dis- 
trict of  Bath  includes  the  trade  of  Kennebeck.  The  number  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  in  that  district  from  the  1st  of  October  179 1 t0 
1st  of  October  1792  are  as  follows: 


Entered  4 Ships 

Cleared  12  Ships 

13  Brigs 

22  Brigs 

8 Schooners 

10  Schooners 

3 Sloops 

3 Sloops 

Total  ^8 

Total  47 

A mount  oj  Exforts 

Dollars  Cents 

To  31  December  1791 

6,357  • 83 1/3 

To  31  March  1792 

2,567 . 292/3 

To  30  June 

7,060 . 3. 

To  30  September  “ 

21,017  • 15  2/3 

Total  amount  37,002  . 312/3 


Built  within  the  District  oj  Bath 


Ship  of  208  Tons 

1 Schooner 

II9 

do.  “ 242  “ 

1 do. 

”3 

do.  “ 286  “ 

1 do. 

21 

do.  “ 176  “ 

1 do. 

15 

do.  “ 190  “ 

1364  Tons 

[«] 

Second.  What  are  the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  at  present  in  that 
town,  and  what  part  of  it  has  been  built,  since  the  destruction  of  the  town 
of  Falmouth? 

Answer.  The  number  of  dwelling  houses  in  the  town  of  Portland  amount 
at  present  to  three  hundred  and  thirty  five ; exceeding  the  number  previ- 
ous to  its  destruction,  by  one  hundred  and  five;  it  occupies  nearly  the  same 
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spot  that  the  old  town  did,  which  is  not  perceivable  by  any  traces  of  its 
fate;  the  houses  are  more  handsome  than  those  destroyed  were,  and  the 
town  much  improved  in  every  particular.  The  population  of  Portland  by 
the  census  which  was  taken  in  the  month  of  November  1790,  amounted  to 
2,400  souls;  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dean  assures  me  that  the  population  of 
that  town  has  increased  since  that  period  250  souls.7 

Third.  What  are  the  present  exports  from  the  Kennebeck  and  what  are 
the  products  of  the  lands  adjoining? 

Answer . The  present  exports  from  the  river  Kennebeck  may  be  stated  as 
follows: 

White  Pine  Boards  and  Planks  of  all  thicknesses. 

White  and  Red  Oak  Staves  1 rj  , . . ~ . 

r Hogsheads  and  Barrels. 

White  Pine  Shingles. 

Ditto  Clapboards. 

White,  Grey,  and  Red  Oak  Timber,  from  12  to  24  inches  square. 

Maple,  Beech,  Birch  and  Ash  ditto,  from  do.  to  do. 

White  Pine,  Norway,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Timber,  from  six  inches  to 
thirty  inches  diameter. 

Oak  Planks. 

Ash  Oars  in  the  rough,  and  dressed. 

Oak  Trunaills. 

Hemlock  and  White  Ash  Lath  Bolts,  and  Laths. 

Pine  and  Spruce  Yards,  from  25  inches  diameter  to  the  smallest  size. 
Oak  and  Hemlock  Bark. 

Fish 

Such  as  Salmon  in  Barrels  and  Kegs 
Shad  do. 

Alewives  do. 

Sturgeon  do. 

Herrings. 

Codfish. 

Flaxseed. 

Pott  and  Pearl  Ashes. 

Cow  and  Ox  Horns. 

A few  Hides. 

7 Samuel  Deane,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Portland.  See  Journals  of  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Smith  and  the  Reverend  Samuel  Deane , edited  by  W.  Willis  (Portland, 
1849),  fassim.  According  to  the  census,  Portland  had  2,239  persons  in  1790.  A Cen- 
tury of  Population  Growth , 188. 
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Leather. 

Dry  Peas  and  Beans. 
Some  Wheat. 

Beef. 

Butter  and  Cheese. 
Tallow. 

Furrs. 


In  small  quantities. 


The  natural  product  of  the  lands  adjoining  the  river  Kennebeck,  such 
wood  as  is  mentioned  in  the  preceeding  article  of  export  with  a variety  of 
shrubbery.  The  cultivated  products  are  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  flax,  peas,  and  beans;  hemp  has  been  tried  and  found  to  do  well. 
All  kinds  of  vegetables  and  roots,  natural  to  the  middle  states. 

Horned  cattle  are  raised  in  numbers  sufficient  to  furnish  the  country 
with  salted  provisions  for  their  winters  consumption,  and  some  to  export, 
also  sheep  in  considerable  numbers,  and  in  general  equal  if  not  superior, 
to  those  raised  in  the  middle  states.  They  raise  horses  but  attend  little  to 
the  improvement  of  their  breed,  their  oxen  do  all  the  labor  of  the  farm, 
perhaps  the  general  use  of  them  may  be  the  reason  why  they  neglect  the 
breed  of  horses. 


Fourth.  What  was  the  population  of  the  following  towns  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace?  Viz., 


In  1785.  Hallowell 
Winthrop 
Washington 
Winslow 
Vassalborough 


120 

families 

0 

00 

souls 

150 

do 

1050 

(C 

60 

do. 

420 

(( 

60 

do. 

420 

ec 

l8o 

do. 

1260 

a 

In  instances  where  a previous  population  could  not  be  ascertained  the 
militia  rolls  furnish  some  data  to  determine  the  encrease  of  such  towns. 
Since  the  census  the  following  towns  have  been  found  to  augment  con- 
siderably. Some  have  nearly  doubled,  vis.,8 


Fairfield 

492 

Sandy  River 

1300 

Hancock 

278 

Canaan 

454 

Norridgewock 

376 

Titcomb 

264 

Caratunk 

103 

Population  according 
to  the  census. 


8 Compare  these  figures  with  those  given  in  A Century  of  Population  Growth , 188. 
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Fifth.  What  is  the  present  population  of  the  preceeding  towns  respective- 
ly? 


A nswer. 

H allowed 
Winthrop 
Vassalborough 


1250 
1350  - 
HOO 


Souls 


The  present  population  of  all  the  other  towns  could  not  be  determined. 
They  have  encreased  however  nearly  in  a ratio  to  the  three  above  men- 
tioned towns. 

Sixth.  What  was  the  price  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  uncultivated 
lands  in  the  above  towns,  and  what  is  the  present  price  of  land  in  the  said 
towns? 

Answer.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the  price  of  land  in  any  of  the 
above  towns  arises  from  a variety  of  circumstances,  but  principally  the 
nominal  and  cash  valuations.  These  depend  upon  situation,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  possessor,  and  a variety  of  other  particulars.  Mr.  Vaughan 
states  the  prices  of  the  following  thus : 


1785 

1792 

Dollars  and  cents 

Dollars  and  cents 

Winthrop 

1.66  to  3.50 

2.50  to  5. 

Washington 

.50  “ I. 

1-33  “ 3- 

Winslow 

.20  “ 2. 

I.  “4. 

Vassalborough 

.66  “ 4. 

I.50  “ 5. 

Hallowell 

1.66  “ 4. 

2.  “ “ 6. 

These  towns  are  more  valuable  than  any  other  along  the  river,  have 
encreased  probably  in  a greater  degree  between  the  year  1785  and  the 
present  period;  the  other  towns  have  considerably  augmented  in  value, 
perhaps  forty  or  fifty  per  cent. 

Seventh.  How  far  is  the  river  Kennebeck  navigable  for  sea  vessels?  How 
far  beyond  the  head  of  navigation  is  it  boatable?  And  beyond  where  it  is 
boatable,  how  far  can  it  be  availed  of,  for  the  raft  navigation? 

Answer.  To  the  town  of  Bath  which  is  fifteen  miles  for  vessels  of  any 
draught,  for  vessels  drawing  thirteen  feet  twenty  five  miles,  for  those 
drawing  twelve  feet  forty  two  miles,  to  a place  called  Bombay  Hook  in 
the  town  of  Hallowell,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  head  of  ship  naviga- 
tion; however,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  vessels  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons  go 
loaded  to  Fort  Weston,  and  return,  which  is  four  miles  higher  up  the 
river,  from  Hallowell  to  Teconick  Falls  twenty  miles,  the  navigation 
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terminates  here.  Boats  of  three  or  four  tons  come  from  Fort  Weston  to 
this  place.  The  Sebasticook  River  falls  in  here,  and  is  navigable  at  some 
seasons  of  the  year  some  distance  up.  Most  commonly  the  navigation  is 
interrupted  by  the  want  of  water  to  pass  the  small  rapids.  Beyond  where 
the  main  river  is  boatable,  rafts  are  brought  down  near  seventy  miles;  on 
the  Sebasticook  about  forty  miles.  The  method  of  conveying  over  the  falls 
is  as  follows:  the  boards  are  sawed  in  what  people  call  stocks , that  is  a log 
is  sawed  in  boards  leaving  about  nine  inches  of  one  end  entire.  The  other 
end  they  bind  round  with  a hoop.  In  this  situation  the  logs  are  shot  over 
the  falls  singly,  afterwards  collected  below,  seperated  and  made  into  a 
raft.  The  experiment  of  shooting  masts  over  all  the  falls  has  not  been 
made ; however  ’tis  the  opinion  of  people  in  that  country  that  every  de- 
scription of  lumber  may  with  safety  be  precipitated  over  the  falls,  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  in  the  spring  when  the  snows  dissolve  and  late  in 
the  autumn. 

Eighth.  In  what  parts  and  of  what  nature  are  the  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion of  boats  in  the  river  Kennebeck,  and  can  such  obstructions  be  re- 
moved at  an  expense,  which  the  probable  encrease  of  commerce  would 
justify? 

Answer.  In  the  town  of  Hallowell  immediately  above  the  tide  water  are 
rapids;  ’tis  supposed  by  many  that  an  eight  feet  dam  would  secure  dead 
water  to  Teconick  Falls.  Above  this  on  the  main  river  are  four  formidable 
falls  including  the  Teconick.  The  river  here  is  confined  between  high 
banks  and  considerably  narrower  than  above.  The  water  is  precipitated 
over  a mass  of  rock  in  the  distance  of  four  hundred  feet  (the  length  of 
the  fall)  about  thirty  five  feet  perpendicular,  the  mass  of  soft  slate  stone 
full  of  shining  particles,  the  grain  or  flakes  of  which  lie  in  a direction 
nearly  S.W.  and  N.E.  and  are  placed  in  a mass  nearly  verticle.  Rapids 
above  the  Teconick  made  it  necessary  to  carry  four  miles  round  the  fall, 
except  at  such  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  water  is  highest. 

Twenty  miles  to  Scowhegan  Falls,  the  river  rapid,  carrying  place  about 
four  hundred  yards,  the  mass  of  rock  as  described  before,  the  water  falls 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  perpendicular.  To  Norridgewalk  Falls,  ten 
and  a half  miles.  These  are  the  most  formidable  falls  on  the  river.  In  the 
distance  of  eight  hundred  or  a thousand  feet  the  water  falls  perhaps  near 
fifty  feet,  the  mass  of  rock  over  which  it  is  precipitated  is  as  before  de- 
scribed. At  the  head  of  the  falls  the  width  of  the  river  is  much  contracted, 
carrying  place  two  and  half  miles.  Fourteen  miles  to  the  falls  of  Cara- 
tunck.  The  rock  through  which  the  water  breaks  is  of  the  sort  before  de- 
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scribed ; the  river  here  is  narrowed  to  two  hundred  feet  and  the  falls  per- 
haps fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high.  In  the  dry  season  the  whole  body  of 
water  passes  through  a fissure  of  the  rock  about  forty  feet  wide  (this  was 
the  case  when  I ascended  the  river),  carrying  place  one  hundred  yards. 
It  will  be  some  years  before  the  encrease  of  commerce  can  possibly  repay  the 
expense  of  removing  these  obstructions.  This  event  if  it  takes  place  at  any 
rate,  must  follow  a perfect  and  general  culture  of  the  soil,  when  the  risk 
of  conveying  the  produce  to  market  will  be  greater  than  the  toll  exacted 
for  its  safe  conveyance.  The  appreciation  of  real  property  would  no  doubt 
be  an  object  to  those  persons  owning  lands  on  the  river;  upon  the  whole 
I think  no  advantages  resulting  from  an  improvement  of  the  kind  can 
repay  the  expenses.  Many  reasons  may  be  offered  to  justify  this  belief.  One 
of  the  most  weighty  is  that  even  after  the  obstructions  are  cleared  away, 
the  quantity  of  commerce  in  the  most  improved  state  of  cultivation  can- 
not be  great  which  must  flow  through  this  channel.  On  the  east  at  no 
great  distance  the  river  Penobscot  affords  as  good  a conveyance  for  the 
produce  of  the  country  as  the  Kennebeck,  and  may  be  improved  to  per- 
haps greater  advantage.  On  the  west  the  Connecticut  River  takes  its  rise 
which  will  no  doubt  receive  the  commerce  of  all  the  country  in  that 
quarter. 

Ninth.  What  is  the  description  and  character  of  its  present  inhabitants? 

A nswer.  A considerable  number  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  coast  of  Cas- 
co Bay,  Penobscot  Bay,  and  up  the  Kennebeck  as  far  as  ship  navigation 
extends  are  descendants  of  the  Irish,  English,  Scotch  and  Germans;  they 
were  introduced  in  the  country  by  the  Plymouth  Company,  Brigadier 
Waldo,  and  some  other  grantees  to  comply  with  certain  conditions  of  set- 
tlement. The  existing  race  have  very  much  the  New  England  manners  and 
customs.  The  new  acquired  inhabitants  are  from  the  south  easterly  coast 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  State  of  New  Hampshire;  they  are  a strong  ro- 
bust race  of  people,  capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue  which  the  nature 
of  their  employments  subject  them  to.  Almost  all  those  on  the  coast,  and 
up  the  Kennebeck,  Penobscot,  Sheepscut  and  other  rivers  to  the  eastwards 
are  connected  with  navigation  and  lumbering.  This  mode  of  life  begets 
an  inattention  to  agriculture  which  is  observable  through  the  country; 
among  these  people  the  habits  of  contrivance  and  expedient  supply  the 
place  of  regular  industry;  this  produces  intemperance  and  restlessness 
among  the  lower  class  of  people,  and  a desire  to  gain  much  by  little  labor. 
They  live  well  and  are  hospitable.  Such  as  exclusively  attend  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  are  enabled  to  live  comfortably  from  their  labor.  At 
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the  end  of  the  year  they  have  not  much  to  spare.  However  what  they  have 
commands  a good  price  and  is  consumed  by  those  who  cultivate  less  than 
their  families  require.  ’Tis  observed  by  men  of  enquiry  and  information, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  directing  their  attention  to  the  culture 
of  the  soil.  This  is  esteemed  a growing  good,  the  manners  of  the  people 
mend  fast;  economy  and  industry  attended  to,  ease  of  circumstances  and 
a more  punctual  discharge  of  debts  evident. 

Tenth.  What  kind  of  a town  is  commenced  at  Hallowell?  Has  winter 
wheat  been  sowed  in  that  town?  And  how  has  it  succeeded? 

Answer.  The  products  of  the  rivers  and  streams  above  Hallowell  are 
shipped  from  thence.  Of  course  traders  collect  and  have  made  a consid- 
erable settlement  at  Fort  Weston  and  the  Hook,  about  thirty  houses  at 
the  former,  and  fifty  at  the  latter,  which  place  stands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  in  a bend  that  forms  nearly  a semicircle.  The  country  back  of 
the  town  rises  to  the  westward  under  an  angle  of  about  2od;  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  there  were  but  three  houses  on  the  spot  now  described 
and  no  stores. 

Winter  wheat  has  been  found  from  a number  of  experiments  to  suc- 
ceed; the  culture  of  it  however  is  precarious  for  the  following  reasons: 
when  sowed  early  the  vegetation  is  rapid,  the  plants  branch  out  and  cov- 
er the  ground.  In  this  state  deep  snows  fall  and  destroy  the  tender  plants 
by  fermentation,  early  in  the  spring  it  is  also  in  danger  from  the  rising  of 
the  ground  with  the  frost.  The  culture  of  summer  wheat  is  therefore  pre- 
ferred. In  the  event  of  careful  tillage,  and  a judicious  choice  of  soil  it  gen- 
erally succeeds,  and  has  been  known  to  weigh  62  [lb  ? ] to  the  bushel. 

Eleventh.  Is  the  country  generally  healthy? 

Answer.  No  country  perhaps  in  the  world  more  healthy. 

Tweljth.  Are  there  many  saw  mills  and  grist  mills  established  on  the 
Kennebeck  in  the  towns  that  are  settled? 

Answer.  There  are  upwards  of  seventy  saw  mills  in  the  towns  on  the 
Kennebeck,  one  half  at  least  with  double  saws,  in  general  well  built. 
There  are  about  twenty  grist  mills  which  run  with  one  pair  of  stones,  and 
calculated  for  country  work  alone  which  they  are  in  numbers  sufficient 
to  accommodate.  The  profits  of  the  saw  mills,  depend  much  upon  a good 
stream  and  position  for  logs.  Some  of  the  best  cut  about  800,000  feet  an- 
nually of  boards,  one  quarter  goes  to  the  mill,  one  to  the  lumberers,  and 
one  half  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil;  the  cost  of  such  a mill  is  about  800 
dollars. 
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Thirteenth.  What  is  the  general  prices  of  lumber  and  scantling  shipt  from 
that  river?9 


A nswer. 

White  Pine  Boards,  1 inch 
White  Pine  Plank,  2 in.  thick 
ditto  do.,  3 in.  do. 

Red  Oak  Staves,  Hogshead 
ditto  Barrel 
Ash  ditto  the  same,  Hhad  & Barrel 
White  Pine  Shingles  from  1.50  cents 
ditto  Clapboards 
Grey  & Red  Oak,  Ton  Timber 
Maple,  Beech,  Birch,  & Ash  Timber 
Scantling  of  the  above  species  of  Timber 
Oak  Scantling 
Oak  Plank  2 inch 
Masts  from  15  to  20  in.  diameter  sqr.,  45  per  inch 
Masts  that  square  30  in.  133/3  dollrs.  for  the  whole  stick 


Dollars 

7.  per  1000  feet 
14.  “ 1000  feet 
21.  “ do. 

7.  per  1000 
5. per  1000 

2.  per  1000  1st  quality 
9.  “ 1000 

3.40  per  ton  or  40  solid  feet 

3.  per  ton 

7.  per  1000  feet 

10.  per  1000  feet 

20.  per  1000  feet 


Spruce  Spars  from  5 in.  diameter  to 

12  in.  upon  an  average 

Oak  T runails 

Ash  Oars  in  the  rough 

Ash  Oars  dressed 

Ash  Bolts  for  Lath 

Hemlock  Lath  Bolts 

Lath 

White  Oak  Pipe  Staves 
ditto  Hogshead 
ditto  Barrel 
Red  Oak  Pipe  Staves 


.04  per  inch 

3.  per  1000 

10.  per  1000  feet 
24  per  foot 

4.  per  cord 

. u << 

4* 

1.33  Per  1000 

27.  per  “ 

18.  per  “ 

10.  per  “ 

10.  per  “ 


White  Pine,  Spruce  & Hemlock  Ton  Timber  1.42  per  ton 
Hemlock  Bark  2.  per  cord 

Oak  ditto  3.33  per  “ 


Note.  The  price  of  lumber  has  been  regulated  by  Boston,  and  ’till  within 
two  years  has  been  one  quarter  less  (amount  of  freight  included) ; the 
high  price  of  lumber  the  two  last  years  has  fixed  a certain  freight  equal 
from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent.  The  above  prices  are  for  lumber  of  the  first 
quality. 

9 Compare  these  figures  with  Vaughan’s,  above,  p.  187,  and  with  Liancourt’s.  See  the 
latter’s  Travels , 1.  445. 
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Fmrteenth.  To  what  parts  of  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  do  the  vessels 
at  Kennebeck  River  generally  trade? 

Answer.  To  Liverpool,  Bristol  and  Hull  in  England;  Belfast,  Dublin  in 
Ireland;  and  to  all  the  West  Indies  that  admit  American  vessels. 

Fifteenth.  What  are  the  local  difficulties  preventing  the  emigrants  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  from  settling  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  to  give  it  the  preference  to  the  back  parts  of  New  York? 

Answer.  Among  the  reasons  for  a preference  to  the  back  parts  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  following  appear  to  me  conclusive,  first  the  proprietory 
claims , such  as  the  Plymouth  Company,  the  Waldo  Patent,  and  large 
tracts,  on  the  Kennebeck,  Penobscot,  and  other  rivers  to  the  eastward, 
except  donations  to  settlers  for  the  encouragement  of  settlement,  have  had 
an  excluding  effect.  Lands,  therefore,  the  quality  and  situation  of  which  are 
known,  have  not  been  easy  to  obtain.  The  tendency  of  this  has  been  in- 
trusion on  such  as  lay  handy  to  navigation,  and  are  of  a good  quality ; the 
intruders  many  of  them  have  been  so  long  in  possession  as  to  derive  a 
right  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  the  property  they  live  on.  2d:  The  easy 
access  to  the  country  as  far  as  ship  navigation  extends,  has  hitherto  claimed 
the  attention  of  settlers  to  that  part  only  which  lies  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  navigable  waters.  This  has  operated  against  a proper  regard  to  roads ; 
’tis  difficult  to  get  into  the  interior  country.  3d:  The  climate  here  though 
perhaps  not  more  severe  than  the  back  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
respect  to  the  intenseness  of  cold,  however  it  certainly  is  more  durable,  the 
consumption,  therefore,  will  be  much  greater  here  in  the  winter  than  in 
the  back  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  an  object  of  great  weight  with 
poor  adventurers.  People  have  emigrated  even  from  this  river  to  the 
Chennessee  country.  Upon  the  whole  ’tis  the  interest  of  the  emigrant  to 
remove  to  a country  where  the  winters  are  less  severe,  where  the  lands 
are  more  productive,  where  they  can  obtain  them  with  as  much  facility, 
the  title  more  secure  in  general,  and  where  they  are  exempt  from  tax. 

As  this  is  a question  of  great  importance  and  may  lead  to  some  impor- 
tant conclusions  in  your  mind,  I offer  the  preceeding  remarks  with  diffi- 
dence. The  following  are  sentiments  of  Mr.  Vaughan  on  the  same  ques- 
tion. 

“I  know  of  none.  The  obstacles  to  a more  rapid  settlement  of  the  east- 
ern country  has  arisen  in  my  opinion  from  two  causes:  1st.  Companies  and 
individuals  have  possessed  those  tracts  of  land  most  known,  and  most  con- 
veniently situated  for  settlement,  and  have  checked  sales  and  settlement 
by  their  absence  from  the  river,  and  in  many  instances  from  the  conti- 
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nent.  2d.  Inattention  of  the  government  and  a neglect  of  such  arrange- 
ments that  could  alone  have  fixed  the  attention  of  emigrants  to  the  more 
distant  and  less  valuable  situations.” 

Sixteenth.  What  is  the  price  of  labor  in  that  quarter?  For  how  many  days, 
months  or  years  is  it  easy  to  hire  men? 

Answer.  Since  the  enhanced  price  of  lumber,  and  the  introduction  of 
specie  into  the  country  to  procure  it,  labor  has  risen  very  much.  From  the 
best  information  I could  procure  on  the  subject,  men  may  be  hired  for 
cash  punctually  paid  them  by  the  day  or  month  (they  cannot  be  got  by 
the  year  or  half  year),  by  the  day  from  sixty  to  seventy  cents,  by  the 
month  from  seven  to  eight  dollars. 

Particular  Objects  oj  Enquiry  Relative  to  the  Tract  of  Land  C ontracted  for 
by  Jackson  and  Flint  on  Kennebeck  River 

First.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  above  tract  of  country,  amongst 
such  persons  of  intelligence  who  had  an  opportunity  of  exploring  it? 

Answer.  From  my  own  experience  and  information  I collected  from  per- 
sons who  had  hunted  it  nearly  ten  years,  it  may  be  pronounced,  collectively 
considered,  a bad  tract  of  country;  there  is  a range  of  mountains  of  which 
Bigalow  is  in  the  chain,  passing  a few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Carratunk 
Falls  (these  falls  are  situated  near  the  south  boundary  of  the  tract)  con- 
tinuing a course  nearly  N.E.  and  S.W.  intersecting  the  Dead  River  and 
passing  through  the  north  boundary  of  the  tract,  not  a great  distance  to 
the  westward  of  Moose  head  Lake.  This  chain  of  mountains  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  tract  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  but  little  of 
the  land  not  included  in  it  is  fit  for  cultivation.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
river  there  is  some  good  land;  however,  no  large  body  together.  Upon 
the  whole  I draw  this  general  conclusion  (from  hunters,  from  my  own 
experience,  and  those  purposely  employed  to  view  it),  that  two  fifths  is 
land  fit  for  settlement,  consisting  of  intervale  and  such  kind  of  soil  as  may 
be  improved  to  advantage,  three  fifths  unsettleable  consisting  of  moun- 
tain, sunken  lands  and  water,  besides  the  range  of  mountains  noticed 
above.  On  the  east  side  there  is  a tract  of  land  passing  nearly  north  and 
south  through  it,  which  divides  the  waters  that  fall  into  the  Kennebeck 
running  west,  and  those  of  the  Penobscot  running  east.  This  strip  of  land 
is  very  bad  and  sunken.  I took  the  greatest  possible  pains  to  be  acquainted 
with  this  tract,  in  regard  to  my  own  experience.  I had  considerable  time 
before  the  cold  weather  set  in  to  view  it.  With  respect  to  hunters  and 
others  well  informed,  I had  frequent  opportunities  to  make  the  most 
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pointed  enquiries.  Among  others  I fell  in  with  a party  sent  by  the  concern 
to  view  it. 

Second.  Is  the  country  healthy,  for  what  products  is  it  best  calculated, 
whether  for  grass,  wheat,  barley,  hemp,  flax,  etc.? 

Answer.  No  country  can  be  said  to  be  more  healthy,  of  putrid  and  in- 
flamitory  fevers  they  have  scarcely  an  instance,  the  deseases  among  chil- 
dren are  few,  and  a great  proportion  of  births  are  raised,  the  women  are 
strong  and  prolific.  The  country  I think  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  grazing. 
Grass  is  produced  in  abundance,  ’tis  a hardy  plant,  can  bear  the  severe 
frosts  of  this  climate.  Fine  horned  cattle  and  sheep  may  be  raised.  It  pro- 
duces good  summer  wheat,  and  the  intervale  yeilds  hemp  and  flax,  the 
culture  of  Indian  corn  is  precarious  throughout  the  whole  country,  ow- 
ing principally  to  the  frosts  that  happen  during  the  season  of  its  growth. 

T bird.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  the  townships  you  may  visit  and 
the  growth  of  timber  on  it,  particularly  whether  there  is  much  sugar 
maple? 

Answer.  Canaan,  Fairfield,  Titcomb,  Caratunk,  etc.,  are  townships  I 
have  visited  without  the  Million  Tract,  bordering  on  the  river.  These  have 
partly  a stiff  clay  soil,  and  partly  a yellow  mould  covering  a gravel  strata, 
the  former  preferred  for  the  culture  of  grass,  the  growth  of  timber  on  it, 
hemlock,  spruce,  pine,  cedar,  fir,  etc.;  the  latter  for  grain,  it  produces 
beech,  maple,  elm,  ash,  linden  and  some  oak.  This  division  of  the  soil  and 
timber  applies  to  the  whole  country,  of  course  to  the  Million  Tract,  how- 
ever, with  some  variation  as  to  that.  I saw  no  tract  with  such  quantities 
of  sugar  maples  upon  it,  either  within  or  without  the  Million  Tract,  as  to 
afford  an  object  for  the  manufactory  of  that  article. 

Fourth.  Are  there  large  quantities  of  mast  timber  on  the  above  tract? 

Answer.  On  that  part  of  the  Kennebeck  which  flows  through  the  Million 
Tract,  and  the  streams  coming  into  it,  there  is  a considerable  quantity  of 
pine  timber  the  growth  of  it  short,  good  for  boards,  but  generally  unfit  for 
masts. 

Fifth.  How  is  it  watered,  and  of  what  quality  are  its  springs  and  waters? 
Are  there  good  situations  for  mills? 

Answer.  The  tract  is  as  well  watered  as  any  whatever,  the  springs  prolific 
and  numerous,  the  water  excellent,  clear  and  free  from  any  mineral  or 
vegetable  taste.  It  abounds  with  streams  for  mills,  none  that  I could  dis- 
cover very  extraordinary;  however,  there  are  many  from  information 
that  afford  a perpetual  supply  of  water,  and  advantageous  as  to  position. 
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Sixth.  Does  the  river  adjoining  the  lands,  and  the  streams  which  fall  into 
it  abound  with  fish,  and  of  what  sort? 

Answer.  The  fish  that  live  in  the  river  and  streams  consist  of  few  sorts 
(viz.,  salmon,  shad,  alewives,  a species  of  herring,  trout,  eeels  [w],  etc.). 
The  salmon,  shad  and  alewives  are  fish  of  passage,  they  ascend  the  river 
early  in  April  and  continue  to  run  up  ’till  June.  The  shad  and  alewives 
after  depositing  their  germs  return.  This  is  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month  June.  The  salmon  course  the  river  back  in  November.  These  three 
kinds  of  fish  ascend  all  the  cataracts,  and  are  caught  in  Moose  head  Lake. 
The  number  of  places  that  afford  conveniences  on  the  river  for  taking 
these  fish  contributes  to  the  destruction  of  vast  numbers  of  them. 

Seventh.  When  does  the  winter  set  in,  in  that  country,  and  when  does  the 
spring  commence? 

Answer.  Vegetation  ceases  about  the  last  of  September,  and  the  winter 
commences  from  the  20th  of  November  to  the  1st  of  December,  breaks 
up  about  the  15th  of  April;  the  face  of  the  country  is  commonly  covered 
with  snow  during  this  period;  the  trees  begin  to  exfoliate  about  the  15th  of 
May,  and  are  fully  expanded  about  the  first  of  June. 

These  remarks  do  not  strictly  apply  to  the  sea  shore.  The  Million  Tract 
is  at  least  two  degrees  to  the  north  of  Portland,  which  makes  a consider- 
able difference  in  the  most  cultivated  countries,  much  more  may  it  be 
considered  to  vary  (in  reasoning  upon  the  causes  of  cold)  about  the  sources 
of  the  Kennebeck. 

Eighth.  Whether  you  observed  any  traces  of  copper,  lead  and  iron  mines 
in  the  above  lands  and  whether  any  are  reputed  to  be  in  it. 

Answer.  I could  not  observe  any  traces  of  copper,  lead  or  iron  mines,  nor 
could  I learn  from  people  who  had  hunted  it  many  years,  that  any  signs 
of  mineral  bodies  had  ever  been  discovered.  Some  distance  below  the  falls 
of  Caratunk  ’tis  said  iron  ore  had  been  found ; as  to  this  matter  I cannot 
undertake  to  say  whether  ’tis  fact  or  not,  no  person  could  point  out  the 
spot  to  me.  I trust  it  is  one  of  those  kind  of  mines  made  by  people  to  sell 
a tract  of  land.  Bog  ore  is  found  in  the  eastern  country,  and  manufactured 
into  iron,  there  are  iron  works  not  a great  distance  from  Yarmouth  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland. 

Ninth.  What  are  the  settlements  most  contiguous  to  the  tract  in  question ; 
and  what  the  price  of  land  in  such  settlement? 

Answer.  Norridgewock,  Titcomb  and  Caratunk;  twenty  three  families 
from  Caratunk  upwards  on  the  Million  T ract.  The  people  living  in  those 
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towns  are  either  intruders  or  such  as  have  had  grants  of  land  as  encourage- 
ment for  settling.  They  are  poor  and  indolent,  cultivate  little  more  than 
they  find  necessary  for  their  consumption.  They  hunt  considerably,  have 
little  circulating  cash  among  them,  are  fond  of  trading,  and  carry  on  the 
whole  by  barter.  They  sell  their  improvements  or  barter  them  for  unim- 
proved land.  These  bargains  are  made  commonly  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  bestowed  on  the  improved  land,  if  for  cash  at  a rate  much 
less  than  so  much  work  could  be  hired  for,  if  for  land  the  reverse  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  the  proportion  however  depending  upon  position,  quality 
of  soil  and  other  relative  advantages.  Upon  the  whole  among  a people  like 
this,  stimulated  by  nothing  that  can  produce  solid  local  attachments,  land 
has  no  determinate  value. 

Tenth.  Where  is  the  best  situation  on  it  for  the  establishment  of  a town? 

Answer.  I know  of  no  spot  in  the  Million  Tract  that  presents  any  peculiar 
advantages  for  a town,  in  any  possible  point  of  view.  If  the  communication 
between  the  Kennebeck  and  the  different  establishments  of  Canada  should 
hereafter  be  valuable  I suppose  a town  at  the  great  carrying  place  to  be  of 
great  importance.  The  ground  however  about  this  spot  is  unfavorable; 
it  is  distant  from  Caratunk  fifteen  miles.  Three  ponds  which  lie  in  a right 
line  from  each  other  constitutes  the  carrying  place,  and  in  the  distance  of 
twelve  miles  the  western  branch  of  the  river  is  found,  or  what  is  called 
Dead  River,  thence  forty  five  miles  up  the  Dead  River  to  the  carrying 
place  between  it  and  the  Chaudier  River.  There  are  many  obstructions 
in  the  Dead  River,  and  the  extent  of  the  portage,  from  thence  to  the 
Chaudier  is  four  miles  over  a tract  of  country,  gently  falling  and  rising 
each  way,  thence  down  said  river  which  runs  nearly  north  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  city  of  Quebec.  The  falls  of  Caratunk  in  my  opinion  is 
the  best  situation  for  a town,  however  it  does  not  belong  to  the  tract;  it  has 
natural  advantages  for  the  erection  of  water  works  superior  to  any  spot 
I am  acquainted  with ; the  ground  is  also  good  for  a town. 

Eleventh.  Is  it  a country  abounding  with  game,  and  of  what  sorts? 

Answer.  The  game  abounding  in  this  country  of  quadrapeds  are  the: 
Moose,  Elk. 

Buck  a Rebo  [ ? ] , an  animal  larger  than  the  common  deer,  and  less  size 
than  the  Moose. 

The  common  deer,  the  Black  and  Rambling  Bears. 

Catamount,  Wild  Cat,  Catvaune  [?  ] or  Fisher. 

Sable,  Wolf,  Raccoon,  Foxes  of  various  kinds. 

Porcupine,  Wolverine,  Squirrels  of  various  kinds. 
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Skunk  or  Pole  Cat,  Ermine  or  Weesel. 

Hare,  in  summer  brown,  and  winter  white. 

Beaver,  Otter,  Mink,  Martin  and  Musk  Rat,  amphibious  animals. 

Tweljth.  Is  the  climate  colder  in  winter  than  that  of  State  of  Vermont? 

Answer.  Except  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Vermont  and  the  Province 
of  Maine,  where  the  degrees  of  cold  probably  is  nearly  similar,  I imagine 
the  intenseness  of  cold,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  to  be  greater  than  in  the 
Province  of  Maine,  and  the  duration  of  cold  in  the  Province  of  Maine 
greater  than  in  Vermont.  The  reasons  for  effects  like  these  I shall  not 
enter  into;  however  I have  the  strongest  impression  of  the  existence  of 
the  fact.  I find  from  meteorological  observations  carefully  taken  at  the 
town  of  Portland,  that  Farenheits  thermometer  exposed  in  a room  with- 
out fire  towards  the  north  west  during  the  year  1792  did  not  at  any  time 
indicate  a degree  of  cold,  by  several  degrees  as  severe  as  observed  at  New 
York. 

Thirteenth.  The  degree  of  the  thermometer  from  March  as  far  as  it  shall 
be  possible  to  know? 

Answer . No  meteorological  observations  farther  in  the  country  than  at 
the  town  of  Portland,  came  to  my  knowledge.  I am  therefore  totally  un- 
informed of  the  difference  between  the  climate  of  the  sea  board  and  in- 
terior country.  I have  an  opinion  that  the  odds  is  greater  in  the  Province 
of  Maine,  than  any  state  in  the  Union  taking  a given  distance  back. 

Portland 

A meteorological  diary  for  the  year  1792  abbreviated.  The  observa- 
tions were  at  eight  a.m.  and  at  one  and  nine  p.m.  The  thermometer  in  a 
part  on  the  north  west  of  a house,  in  a room  not  heated  by  fire,  or  open  to 


the  air. 

Days  January 

February 

March 

A pril 

May 

June 

10 

24-34-34 

I3.l6.20 

32-37-39 

35-45-45 

51.59.56 

58.72.66 

20 

20.23.23 

24.27.29 

25.30.29 

42.45.52 

53-57-58 

54.62.56 

30 

27.32.3i 

3°-32-44 

41.45.46 

45.54.49 

60.65.6l 

60.68.66 

Days 

July 

A ugust 

September 

October 

November 

December 

10 

62.73.66 

68.79.68 

54.64.62 

42.44-43 

41-43-44 

15.20.23 

20 

62.66.6l 

60.68.65 

63.64.71 

32.40.38 

19.22.25 

21.22.22 

30 

66.72.66 

60.64.63 

46.62.63 

38.38.34 

28.32.34 

l8.24.26 

Coldest  day  in  the  year,  January  23d: 
Warmest  day,  July  nth: 

4-  9-!3 
77-9i*76 
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From  the  27th  of  November  to  the  1st  of  January  the  preceeding  ob- 
servations were  of  the  year  1 79 1 -1 

Fourteenth.  If  there  are  sugar  maples,  please  to  observe  if  on  large  tracts, 
and  so  near  as  to  contain  fifty  or  sixty  maple  trees  on  an  acre?  If  the 
grounds  descend  by  an  easy  declivity?  If  the  roots  are  deep  and  well  fixed? 
If  there  is  pine  in  the  neighborhood?  If  a spot  near  a water  transportation 
to  the  seaport,  and  other  circumstances  required  for  the  sugar  manufac- 
tory?2 

Answer.  Sugar  maple  is  the  common  growth  of  this  country,  however  no 
large  tracts  are  to  be  found  unmixed  with  other  timber,  such  as  yellow 
birch,  white  ash,  beech,  linden  etc.  These  kinds  of  wood  are  destinguished 
by  the  people  by  the  term  hard  wood.  The  evergreens,  such  as  hemlock, 
pine,  fir,  spruce,  and  cedar,  they  call  blackwood.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
by  the  colour  of  the  forrest  you  judge  the  proportion  as  far  as  the  range  of 
sight  extends.  From  the  best  observations  I could  make,  the  number  of 
sugar  maple  trees  on  an  acre,  where  they  are  produced  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  do  not  exceed  thirty  (except  on  small  spots  of  intervale,  which 
can  be  of  no  consequence  to  the  manufactory  of  maple  sugar).  Tracts 
which  even  produce  that  number  no  where  within  my  view  exceeded  two 
thousand  acres,  and  from  information  there  are  no  larger  tracts  to  be 
found  in  the  country  with  even  that  number  on.  The  land  ascends  from 
the  river  under  an  angle  from  20°  to  25°,  continues  to  rise  from  a half 
to  three  quarters  of  a mile.  The  direction  of  the  hills  generally  correspond 
with  the  windings  of  the  river.  The  country  back  swells  in  hills  in  every 
direction;  they  are  not  steep  or  broken,  except  the  range  of  mountains 
that  pass  through  the  tract  on  the  west  side.  The  trees  have  a fixture  ac- 
cording to  the  several  soils  that  produce  them,  the  small  white  birch  and 
poplar  are  the  growth  of  a sandy  soil,  and  seems  once  to  have  been  burnt 
over  and  destroyed  by  fire.  The  stif  clay  soil  produces  hemlock,  pine,  fir, 
black  birch  etc.  The  roots  of  the  trees  are  shallow,  and  run  over  the 
ground  in  horizontal  directions.  This  soil  is  also  rocky  and  stoney.  The 
former  of  the  fixed  kind  are  of  a bluish  cast  and  soft,  being  of  the  species 
of  the  slate,  the  latter  white  and  hard  grit.  Maple,  beech,  white  ash,  birch 
and  bass  wood  or  linden, — the  soil  producing  this  growth  is  the  best  in 

1 This  table  was  also  printed  in  Bingham’s  pamphlet.  It  is  probable  that  Morris 
obtained  these  figures  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Deane,  an  inveterate  temperature- 
taker.  Compare  these  readings  with  those  in  M.  Greenleaf,  Survey  of  Maine,  96. 

2 The  Dutch  had  visions  of  developing  large  maple  sugar  manufacturing  establish- 
ments that  could  compete  with  cane  sugar  refineries.  See  Evans,  Holland  Land  Com- 
fany , 14,  63—66. 
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the  country.  It  differs  from  the  land  in  the  back  parts  of  the  State  of  New 
York  producing  similar  growth  of  timber  in  the  following  particulars, 
colour  oj  the  foil,  stratay  defthy  and  texture;  in  the  former,  the  colour  varies 
from  a blackish  to  a light  bluish  cast;  strata y slate  and  lime  stone;  defthy 
from  one  and  a half  feet  to  three  and  a half  feet,  a crumbling  loose  mould, 
containing  an  equal  quantity  of  moisture  and  dryness.  The  colour  of  this 
soil  varies  from  a light  brown  to  a yellow,  strata  of  whitish  gravel,  from 
one  and  a quarter  foot  deep,  to  two  feet,  the  particles  not  so  large  and  less 
lively,  apparently  more  dry.  The  roots  of  the  trees  are  more  shallow,  and 
the  soil  undoubtedly  independent  of  the  climate,  less  impregnated  with 
the  agents  of  vegetation.  This  kind  of  land  is  neither  very  rocky  or  stoney, 
such  as  are  found  upon  it  are  of  the  slate  kind,  and  of  a bluish  cast. 

Fifteenth.  What  would  be  the  time  cost  and  obstacles  for  carrying  the 
produce  from  that  tract,  to  a market  place? 

Answer.  The  obstructions  natural  to  the  river  Kennebeck  above  ship 
draught,  leave  no  choice  for  the  conveyance  of  produce  from  that  tract 
but  by  land,  the  distance  upwards  of  sixty  miles,  the  roads  at  present  very 
bad.  This  no  doubt  would  occupy  considerable  time  and  be  attended  with 
much  expence.  Lumber  as  observed  before  may  be  transported  by  water. 

Sixteenth.  If  that  tract  was  bought  by  a company  what  would  be  the  best 
road  and  method  to  carry  there  the  settlers?  What  preliminary  expences 
should  it  require  to  induce  settlers  to  come  upon  it? 

Answer.  If  foreign  settlers,  to  land  them  at  the  town  of  Hallowed  on  the 
Kennebeck,  and  let  them  take  the  road  up  the  river  to  the  tract.  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  settlers  from  the  States  cannot  be  induced  to  go  on 

that  tract  upon  any  terms  advantageous  to  the  views  of  a company  who 
might  purchase  it.  To  induce  them,  however,  the  preliminary  steps  would 
be  to  erect  one  or  two  good  saw  mills,  a good  grist  mill,  a store,  an  ashery, 
and  to  give  away  about  fifty  lotts  on  the  river.  The  expence  of  this  would 
be  in  the  first  instance  perhaps  ten  thousand  dollars.  Of  the  two  last  arti- 
cles I am  not  altogether  certain.  The  success  of  all  establishments  depend 
much  on  the  knowledge  and  oeconomy  of  the  people  who  conduct  them. 
I consider  however  a good  tract  as  the  foundation  of  the  thing,  and  not  a 
tract  of  that  description ; I trust  whatever  may  be  its  cost  it  cannot  be  op- 
erated upon  to  advantage.  T . . . 

& I have  the  honor  etc. 

(Signed)  Wm.  W.  Morris3 

Theophile  Cazinove,  Esquire 

3 The  body  of  this  letter  is  a copy  of  the  original,  but  the  signature  is  in  a different 
hand  and  may  be  that  of  Morris  himself. 
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An  account  oj  the  tonnage  oj  vessels  entered  into  the  District  of  Maine 
for  one  year  commencing  ist  October  1J90  and  ending  30th  September  1J91 4 


From 

Foreign  Ports 

Coasters 

Fishing 

PORTS 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

York 

278. 4%5 

223. 6%5 

769 

Biddeford  & Pepperelboro 

5,399-43 

1,640.20 

2I.3%5 

Portland  & Falmouth 

11,165. 

3,604. 

414. 

Bath 

2,933-6i 

898. 

6l. 

Wiscassett 

6,096. 

1,651. 

88. 

Penobscot 

1,148. 

1,209. 

414. 

Frenchman’s  Bay 

753- 

222. 

230. 

Machias 

1,897.47 

350.37 

— 

Passamaquody 

484. 

14. 

13-65 

Total 

3°,i55-%5 

9,8l2.3%5 

2,OII.%5 

A third  source  of  information  about  the  lands  consisted  of  the 
field  notes  and  journals  kept  by  the  surveyors  who  had  run  lines 
on  the  tracts,  whether  for  the  Commonwealth,  or  for  Duer  and 
Knox.  From  among  many  such  reports,  the  account  of  Park  Hol- 
land,5 who  on  several  occasions  was  engaged  by  the  State  to  sur- 
vey various  sections  of  the  territory  between  the  Penobscot  and 
the  Schoodic,  stands  out  as  a clear  and  accurate  description,  not 

4 Though  this  table  was  filed  separately  in  BP,  I believe  that  it  was  part  of  the  ma- 
terial collected  by  Morris  and  have  accordingly  included  it  as  an  appendix  to  the 
letter  proper. 

The  figures  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point  in  this  table  appear  to  be  in  95ths, 
at  least  in  the  first  and  third  columns.  I believe  the  31/95  at  the  bottom  of  the  sec- 
ond column  to  be  a mistake  in  addition. 

6 Park  Holland  (1752—1844)  spent  his  youth  in  Petersham,  Mass.,  where  his  father 
was  a farmer.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  joined  the  American  Army  and 
served  with  distinction  throughout  the  war.  In  1784  he  accompanied  Rufus  Put- 
nam, who  had  been  commissioned  to  survey  lands  along  the  Schoodic  and  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay.  During  Shays’s  Rebellion,  he  was  captain  of  a militia  regiment  that 
pursued  Shays  from  Pelham  to  Petersham.  He  was  a representative  in  the  General 
Court  during  most  of  the  period  from  1788  to  1800,  elected  first  from  Petersham 
and  then  from  Belchertown,  where  he  had  moved  with  his  family  in  1790.  In  1794 
he  and  Jonathan  Maynard  surveyed  the  “back  tract”  for  the  Massachusetts  Land 
Committee,  and  in  1797  he  mapped  the  nine  townships  above  Bangor  that  had  been 
opened  for  settlement  by  the  treaty  with  the  Penobscot  Indians  the  previous  year. 
In  1801  he  moved  to  Eddington,  Maine,  where  he  continued  surveying  until  his 
retirement  in  1820  and  acted  also  as  agent  for  the  Penobscot  Indians  during  part  of 
this  period.  He  moved  to  Orono,  Maine,  in  1824,  and  to  Bangor  in  1842.  A map  of 
settlers’  lots  which  he  surveyed  in  Bangor  in  1801  is  in  KP,  xlv.  6.  For  Holland,  see 
Bangor  Historical  Magazine , in.  84-86. 
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only  of  the  lands  traversed,  but  also  of  surveying  methods  and 
problems  in  general.  Holland  kept  neat,  precise  field  books,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  Bingham  Papers  3 late 
in  1795  he  journeyed  to  Philadelphia  to  report  to  Bingham  in 
person ; and  he  was  probably  the  only  really  trustworthy  source 
of  information  on  the  “back  tract.”  The  account  printed  here  is 
taken  from  his  autobiography,  written  many  years  later ; but  a 
comparison  with  his  field  books  indicates  that  he  used  his  own 
copies  of  his  field  notes  when  he  wrote:6 

6 I am  indebted  to  L.  Felix  Ranlett,  librarian  of  the  Bangor  Public  Library,  for 
making  available  to  me  the  manuscript  of  the  Holland  autobiography.  The  docu- 
ment itself  was  written  long  after  the  events  which  are  described  took  place,  and 
has  suffered  furthermore  from  having  been  copied  several  times.  The  original  is  no 
longer  extant,  having  apparently  been  destroyed  in  the  Bangor  fire  of  1 9 1 1 , along 
with  other  material  belonging  to  the  Bangor  Historical  Society.  At  the  end  of  the 
autobiography  (pp.  129—130)  there  is  this  note  by  Bathsheba  Ivory  Holland: 

“In  the  winter  of  1834,  my  father  wrote  the  above  journal,  which  I have  copied, 
with  the  exception  of  some  anecdotes  related  by  him  as  I have  been  copying,  which 
I have  thought  worth  preserving.  He  merely  sketched  it,  intended  to  copy  it,  when 
completed,  but  alas,  he  never  wrote  much  more,  soon  after  losing  his  sight. . . 

This  note  is  dated  Eddington,  28  June  1841. 

The  manuscript  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Bangor  Public  Library  is  a copy  of 
the  “original”  made  by  Park  Holland’s  daughter,  Bathsheba  Ivory  Holland.  It  was 
copied  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Curran,  who  prefaces  her  copy  with  the  following  note: 

“The  letter  of  Park  Holland  to  his  nephew,  Major  Jonas  Holland,  was  written 
in  1832.  [This  letter  describes  his  experiences  in  the  Revolution  and  is  not  printed 
here.]  The  diaries  of  his  exploring  trips  to  the  Maine  Woods  were  written  from  his 
notes,  in  1834,  and  copied  by  his  daughter,  Bathsheba  Ivory  Holland,  in  1841.  Sever- 
al copies  of  the  original  have  been  made.  The  one  from  which  this  copy  was  made  was 
copied  from  the  original  by  one  of  his  granddaughters,  who  made  many  changes  in 
the  wording.  The  original  copy,  in  three  books,  has  lately  been  presented  to  the 
Bangor  Historical  Society  by  his  granddaughters,  Josephine  Park  Holland  and  Eliz- 
abeth Winslow  Eaton  Holland.  This  copy  has  been  carefully  compared  with  the 
original  and  in  some  cases  changes  have  been  made,  in  others,  the  wording  remains 
as  was  found  in  the  book  from  which  this  was  copied.” 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  wording  of  a large  part  of  this  document  has 
been  altered  by  the  copyists.  The  factual  information,  however,  gives  every  indica- 
tion of  being  accurate.  Park  Holland’s  field  notes  of  his  surveying  trips  are  in  BP 
and  correspond  with  the  topographical  information  contained  in  the  autobiogra- 
phy. My  friend  Frederick  Johnson,  of  the  Peabody  Foundation  for  Archaeology, 
Andover,  who  is  an  authority  on  the  Penobscot  Indians  and  their  country,  says  that 
the  accounts  of  the  surveying  trips  ring  true  and  could  have  been  written  only  by 
someone  who  had  actually  been  on  the  spot.  I believe,  therefore,  that  despite  obvi- 
ous changes  in  phraseology,  the  document  is  authentic  as  far  as  factual  informa- 
tion is  concerned. 

As  Felix  Ranlett  points  out,  however,  there  is  still  the  problem  of  the  original 
autobiography.  The  Bangor  fire  occurred  in  1911 ; yet  Mrs.  Curran  dates  her  copy 
1915  and  says  she  has  checked  it  with  the  original.  The  only  explanation  I can  sug- 
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Holland  A utobiografhy.  Part  II 

About  this  time  [1784],  General  Rufus  Putnam  informed  me  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  wished  to  have  a survey  made  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Schoodic  and  Passamaquoddy  country,  the  harbors,  is- 
lands, etc.,  and  that  if  I would  be  a partner,  he  would  undertake  it,  to 
which  I consented.  We  then  agreed  to  survey  ten  townships,  the  harbors, 
and  as  many  of  the  islands,  as  we  could  make  convenient.  We  now  went 
to  work  without  loss  of  time,  and  procured  six  or  seven  men  from  the 
country  to  assist  us  as  chainmen,  axemen,  etc.,  provided  ourselves  with 
stores  and  implements  for  surveying,  etc.,  procured  a whaleboat  for  coast- 
ing the  shore,  and  when  all  ready  for  the  voyage,  we  found  no  vessel  to 
embark  in.  We,  with  our  hands  were  obliged  to  wait  in  Boston  ten  or  fif- 
teen days,  which  placed  us  in  a very  disagreeable  situation,  not  only  as  it 
related  to  our  expenses,  but  because  it  was  getting  late  in  the  season.  How- 
ever after  waiting  until  our  patience  was  about  exhausted,  there  came  in- 
to the  harbor  a small  schooner  from  Cumberland,  Nova  Scotia,  laden  with 
coal  and  oil,  perhaps  as  nasty  a thing  as  ever  a man  stepped  on  board  of. 
However  we  had  no  choice.  She  was  ready  in  a few  days,  but  when  we 
came  to  go  on  board,  we  found  her  only  cabin  furniture  to  consist  of  a few 
rusty  tin  porringers  and  knives  and  forks  in  a like  condition,  a tea-kettle 
and  a frying-pan.  We  purchased  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  our 
comfort,  and  sailed  for  the  first  time  for  “down  east,”  with  a fine  wind, 
and  soon  found  ourselves  up  with  Mt.  Desert  Island.  Here  we  lay  becalmed 
for  about  thirty  hours,  in  which  time  we  saw  something  new  to  us,  a large 
whale,  lying  close  alongside  the  vessel,  but,  we  had  no  offensive  weapon 
so  let  it  depart  in  peace.  The  wind  now  sprang  up  fair  for  us,  and  we  were 
soon  at  Machias.  Here  we  left  our  vessel  with  much  pleasure,  though  we 
had  a pleasanter  trip  than  we  had  any  reason  to  expect,  the  captain  and 
crew  having  been  very  kind  and  accommodating  during  the  voyage. 

We  now  find  ourselves  encamped  on  Machias  beach,  and  no  ship  but 
our  whale  boat,  which  we  suppose  sufficient  to  carry  all  of  us  with  our 
stores  to  Quoddy,  which  in  fact,  it  did,  and  a very  pleasant  time  we  had 
of  it.  We  are  now  at  West  Quoddy  head  (now  Lubec),  totally  unac- 

gest  is  that  she  did  her  checking  before  19 11  and  did  not  get  around  to  making  a 
final  fair  copy  until  after  the  fire. 

There  is  a typewritten  copy  of  the  autobiography  at  the  Petersham  Historical  So- 
ciety and  a copy  of  that  copy  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

In  editing  this  document  I have  made  no  attempt  to  identify  the  various  rivers, 
lakes,  and  mountains  which  Holland  mentions.  The  general  route  which  he  fol- 
lowed on  his  Maine  expeditions  is,  I believe,  clear  enough  from  the  text. 
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quainted  with  the  country,  and  of  course  with  the  tides  which  here  rise 
from  thirty  to  forty,  and  even  fifty  feet.  When  we  passed  around  the 
point,  it  was  a little  after  low  water,  so  we  had  the  tide  in  our  favor.  It  soon 
began  to  run  very  strong,  and  carried  us  up  into  the  bay  among  the  islands 
before  we  were  aware  of  it,  and  we  now  found  it  impossible  to  land,  ex- 
cept in  the  lee  of  some  island.  We  now  discovered  one  with  a small  build- 
ing upon  it,  for  which  we  made  with  all  possible  speed,  and  soon  effected  a 
landing.  To  our  very  great  surprise  and  pleasure,  we  here  met  Colonel 
Crane  who  commanded  a regiment  of  artillery,  and  Major  Trescott7 
who  commanded  a battalion  of  light  infantry  under  the  Marquis  la  Fay- 
ette. I need  not  state  that  this  was  a pleasant  meeting  to  us  all,  so  unex- 
pectedly to  come  across  two  of  our  old  army  acquaintances,  in  such  an 
out-of-the-way  place  as  this.  They  came  here  with  the  intention  of  trading 
in  fish  and  lumber,  and  had  just  opened  a store,  when  we  found  them. 
We  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  with  our  friends,  conversing  upon 
the  scenes  of  the  late  war,  our  past  lives  and  future  prospects  etc.,  very 
happily.  In  the  morning  we  hired  a Mr.  Flagg,8  who  had  long  been  set- 
tled in  this  region  and  followed  hunting,  to  act  as  guide,  which  we  found 
to  be  necessary,  as  the  country  had  never  been  explored,  or  rather  sur- 
veyed, and  of  course  we  had  no  plans  to  direct  us.  We  now  steered  a 
northeasterly  course  for  Pleasant  Point,  so  called,  being  on  the  main  land 
on  the  westerly  side  of  Schoodic  River.  Here  was  settled  a certain  Cap- 
tain Frost,9  with  whom  we  took  up  our  abode,  and  left  our  stores,  etc. 
We  now  purchased  a birch  bark  canoe,  which  by-the-by,  was  the  first 
one  I ever  saw,  and  appeared  to  be  a poor  water-craft,  but  Mr.  Flagg 
assured  us  we  should  find  it  much  better  to  ascend  small  streams,  and  pass 
by  carrying-places,  than  a heavier  one,  which  we  found  to  be  a fact.  How- 
ever, I thought  it  quite  proper  to  try  our  new  vessel  before  taking  a long 
voyage.  I,  therefore,  very  deliberately,  took  up  our  canoe,  carried  it  to  the 
water’s  edge,  where  the  bank  was  steep,  and  marched  into  it.  When  I 
reached  the  center,  it  upset  in  less  than  no  time,  plunging  me,  head  first, 

7 Lemuel  Trescott  (1751-1826)  had  been  a major  in  Henry  Jackson’s  regiment  in 
the  Revolution.  See  W.  H.  Kilby,  Eastfort  and  Passamaquoddy , 440—443.  The 
township  of  Trescott  is  named  for  him.  For  John  Crane,  see  Bangor  Historical  Mag- 
azine, Vi.  14-16.  General  Jackson  refers  to  a “General  Crane”  as  one  of  those  who 
were  going  to  help  him  catch  lumber  thieves.  Jackson  to  Bingham,  Boston,  10  No- 
vember 1793,  in  BP. 

8 The  census  of  1790  lists  a Widow  Flagg  living  in  what  became  Eastport.  There 
was  also  a Flagg’s  Point  in  the  Narrows  that  may  have  been  named  for  this  gentle- 
man. Kilby,  Eastfort , 240. 

9 According  to  the  census  of  1790,  both  John  and  Samuel  Frost  were  living  in  what 
is  now  Perry. 
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into  the  water.  I soon  managed  to  get  the  light  end  up,  with  my  head 
just  out  of  the  water,  when  my  friends  came  to  my  assistance,  and  set  me 
on  dry  land,  with  no  other  damage  than  being  thoroughly  wet  and  hearti- 
ly laughed  at. 

We  now  arranged  our  business  so  that  General  Putnam  with  Mr. 
Flagg  went  to  explore  the  country,  and  I went  to  survey  Moose  Island, 
now  Eastport.  There  was  at  this  time,  but  one  family  living  on  the  Island, 
Conklin,1  by  name.  They  had  been  there  several  years,  but  did  not  farm 
it  very  extensively.  They  had  neither  oxen  nor  horses,  and  one  of  the 
sons  told  me  he  did  not  even  know  whether  a horse  was  a horned  creature 
or  not.  They  raised  corn  and  potatoes,  which  was  done  with  hoes,  for 
plows  they  never  used,  for  the  good  reason  that  they  had  no  creature  to 
draw  them.  After  I finished  the  survey  of  Moose,  De  Lesdernier,  Dog 
islands,  etc.,  I began  the  survey  of  the  townships,  while  General  Putnam 
was  employed  in  surveying  the  seashore  and  Schoodic  River.  Among  the 
towns  that  I surveyed  were  what  is  now  Robinstown  and  Calais.  There 
was  then  no  settlement  in  either.  They  were  just  beginning  to  cut  timber 
for  a saw  mill,  at  the  head  of  the  tide  on  Schoodic  River.  We  continued 
our  surveying  until  the  snow  fell,  as  long  as  the  weather  would  permit. 
We  came  across  a son  of  Governor  Bernard,2  who  was  the  last  but  one, 
I think,  of  the  colonial  governors  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts and  who  fled  to  England,  leaving  this  son  behind,  the  misfortunes 
of  whose  family,  and  their  removal,  were  said  to  have  affected  his  reason. 
We  found  him  in  a small  hut  of  his  own  erecting,  with  no  living  creature 
but  a little  dog,  for  his  companion.  He  told  us  he  intended  making  him  a 
farm  here.  He  had  chosen  a pleasant  spot  upon  Pleasant  Point,  and  cut  a 
few  little  trees,  but  it  did  not  look  as  though  it  would  ever  be  a farm  under 
his  care.  Poor  fellow!  we  pitied  him.  He  had  probably  never  done  a day’s 
work  in  his  life.  He  said  other  young  men  went  into  the  woods,  and  made 
them  farms,  and  got  a good  living,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  could 
not.  But  we  saw  a reason,  and  a strong  one,  though  we  did  not  wish  to 
discourage  him  by  pointing  out  the  difference  between  the  exertions  of  a 
man  that  has  labored  all  his  life,  and  one  that  has  never  worked  at  all. 
He  stayed  here  but  a short  time.  I met  him  afterwards  several  times  in 
Boston.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  gave  him  afterwards,  one  third,  I 

1 This  probably  refers  to  James  Cochran,  a native  of  Ireland,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  on  Moose  Island.  Kilby,  East'port , 139. 

2 For  John  Bernard,  see  G.  E.  Street,  Mount  Desert , 125-128,  132  note.  Street  in 
this  passage  quotes  from  Rufus  Putnam’s  journal,  now  in  the  possession  of  Marietta 
College,  Ohio.  Parts  of  Putnam’s  account  coincide  almost  exactly  with  that  printed 
here. 
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think  it  was,  of  Mt.  Desert  Island.  We  now  prepared  for  home,  and  sold 
our  whale  boat,  which  was  one  of  Madame  Haley’s,3  and  had  the  honor 
of  being  built  in  Old  England.  Not  answering  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  built,  it  fell  into  our  hands,  from  the  auctioneer’s.  When  we  were  all 
ready  to  start  for  home,  luckily  for  us,  there  came  in  a brig  bound  for 
Newburyport,  which  took  us  on  board,  and  landed  us  safe  in  Boston  once 
more,  and  glad  enough  were  we  to  be  so  near  home.  Here  we  found  a 
number  of  officers  still  in  no  business.  I well  remember  the  situation  of 
Ensign  Chaloner,4  who  was  a mess-mate  of  mine  in  the  army,  and  nat- 
urally as  clever  a fellow  as  ever  lived.  I now  found  him  as  poor  as  want 
of  money  could  make  him.  He  belonged  in  Boston  and  was,  by  trade,  a 
hatter.  I asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  to  work.  He  replied  that  he  should 
be  very  thankful  to  but  the  truth  was  that  he  had  not  owned  a shirt  for 
some  time.  I gave  him  some  money  to  buy  a pair,  and  the  next  morning  he 
went  to  work,  and  before  I left  the  city,  he  became  quite  another  man, 
and  said  he  felt  as  happy  as  a prince.  But  the  poor  fellow  died  the  next 
winter.  Most  of  the  others  were  poor,  and  many  of  them  in  debt.  Few 
are  aware  what  a serious  disadvantage  it  was  to  the  most  of  us,  to  be 
taken  for  six  or  seven  years  (the  best  part  of  our  lives),  from  the  employ- 
ment and  society  we  had  been  accustomed  to.  Our  hands  had,  in  a meas- 
ure, “forgotten  their  cunning,”  and  we  returned  to  our  homes,  changed 
men,  and  very  few  of  us  dug  upon  our  farms,  and  toiled  at  our  trades 
with  the  interest  and  contentment  of  former  days.  Glad  as  we  were  to 
return,  we  soon  began  to  long  for  the  society  of  our  army  friends,  and 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  saying  too  much  to  state  that  there  never  were 
so  many  men,  from  every  clime  and  country,  more  strongly  attached  to 
each  other  than  we  were.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  had  not 
then  post  routes  by  every  man’s  door,  nor  newspapers  and  periodicals,  by 
which  we  now  hear  the  transactions  of  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world, 
almost  as  quickly  as  we  then  did  from  many  of  our  cities. 

We  tarried  in  Boston  some  time,  copying  our  field  books,  etc.  General 
Putnam,  thinking  me  then  rather  the  best  penman,  wished  me  to  copy  a 
plan  for  the  use  of  the  State,  which  I did,  and,  for  aught  I know,  it  hangs 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  yet.  At  least  I saw  it  there  twenty  years  after.  We 

s Madame  Hayley,  a wealthy  English  widow,  came  to  Boston  just  after  the  Revolu- 
tion and  in  1786  married  Patrick  Jeffrey,  an  agent  for  a British  mercantile  firm. 
See  G.  L.  Kittredge,  The  Old  Farmer  and  His  Almanac , 9-13. 

4 Edward  Chaloner,  of  Hardwick,  Massachusetts,  had  been  an  ensign  in  Rufus  Put- 
nam’s regiment  during  the  Revolution.  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the 
Revolutionary  War , III.  251. 
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now  finished  our  business,  received  our  pay,  and  shaped  our  course  for 
home.  This  ends  the  first  year  after  the  war.  . . .5 

Soon  after  my  removal  into  town,  I was  again  chosen  Representative, 
and  at  this  session  of  the  Court  it  was  proposed  that  two  experienced  sur- 
veyors should  be  elected  to  survey  the  great  East  Branch  of  the  Penobscot 
River,  from  the  head  of  the  tide  to  its  source,  and  to  set  off  a tract,  six 
miles  in  width,  on  each  side  of  the  river,  for  the  use  of  the  Penobscot  In- 
dians, which  tract  was  reserved  for  them,  in  a treaty  made  with  them  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  the  same  they  held  under  the  British 
government  prior  to  that  time.  Jonathan  Maynard,  an  old  friend  and 
brother  officer,6  and  myself  were  unanimously  chosen  as  surveyors,  and 
as  I had  some  curiosity  to  see  a country  which  had  never  been  explored,  I 
accepted  the  appointment,  injurious  as  it  was  to  my  business  at  home. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1793,  Maynard  and  I set  out  for  Boston,  and 
after  procuring  provisions,  etc.,  for  our  voyage,  we  found  a schooner  from 
Carolina,  bound  to  Castine,  who  took  us  on  board.  We  sailed  at  sunset, 
with  a fine  wind,  and  next  morning  found  ourselves  at  Owl’s  Head,  and 
soon  at  Castine.  The  next  important  question  was  how  we  should  get  to 
the  head  of  the  tide.  We  were  obliged  to  wait  several  days,  when  a fishing 
boat,  going  up  river  as  far  as  Prospect,  took  us  on  board,  and  landed  us 
safely  on  Sandy  Point,  at  Colonel  Shute’s.7  Here  we  were  obliged  to  wait 
several  days  more  before  we  could  secure  boats  to  take  us  to  our  starting 
point,  Colonel  Eddy’s8  at  the  head  of  the  tide.  We  passed  one  night  only  in 
the  house  of  Colonel  Shute.  The  weather  being  so  extremely  warm,  the 

5 There  follows  an  account  of  Holland’s  part  in  Shays’s  Rebellion,  which  has  been 
omitted. 

6 Jonathan  Maynard  had  served  in  the  Revolution  in  the  7th  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment. He  was  captured  in  1778,  was  a prisoner  for  two  years,  and  finally  was  ex- 
changed. He  was  promoted  captain  in  1781.  Writings  of  Washington  (J.  C.  Fitz- 
patrick, editor),  xx.  70,  note  11. 

7 Benjamin  Shute  of  Frankfurt  was  Lt.  Colonel  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  the  2nd  Bri- 
gade of  the  8th  Division  of  the  Massachusetts  Militia.  Bangor  Historical  Magazine , 
11.  85.  He  was  also  one  of  the  signers  of  a petition  from  Frankfort  to  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Court,  dated  28  November  1789.  See  2 Coll.  Me.  Hist.  Soc.y  xxn.  223— 
224. 

David  Cobb’s  son  Thomas,  who  spent  the  winter  of  1794-95  in  Maine,  had  a 
poor  opinion  of  Colonel  Shute’s  establishment.  In  a letter  to  his  father,  Thomas  com- 
plained of  the  difficulty  of  finding  good  lodging  at  Prospect  and  said  he  knew  “of 
none  but  Colonel  Shute’s,  which  beside  its  being  a tavern  is  by  no  means  a reputable 
house  j for  it  often  happens  that  the  Colonel  and  his  wife  are  noding  over  the  fire  by 
the  power  of  New  England , while  the  girls  are  in  bead  \_sic]  with  there  sweethearts.” 
See  Thomas  Cobb  to  Cobb,  Camden,  26  November  1794,  in  CP. 

8 For  Jonathan  Eddy  (1726-1804)  and  his  exploits  in  the  French  and  Indian  War 
and  the  Revolution,  see  Bangor  Historical  Magazine , iv.  41-54. 
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fleas  were  so  troublesome  that  we  were  obliged  to  camp  on  the  shore.  We 
found  out  before  our  return,  that  we  had  evils  to  contend  with,  of  some 
greater  magnitude  than  the  bite  of  a flea. 

At  this  time  there  were  very  few  if  any  coasters  that  belonged  to  the 
river.  They  only  occasionally  came  up  for  fish,  etc. 

From  Colonel  Eddy’s  we  made  use  of  birch-bark  canoes,  to  take  us  still 
farther  up,  and  hired  Sabatis,9  an  old  and  very  respectable  Indian  of  the 
Norndgewock  tribe,  to  act  as  an  assistant,  guide  and  interpreter.  He  was 
much  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  by  his  influence  with  the  In- 
dians, and  knowledge  of  the  country,  made  himself  very  useful,  as  well 
as  an  interesting  companion,  as  he  understood  English  well  enough  to 
enable  us  to  clearly  see  the  wit  and  shrewdness  of  his  original  remarks. 

We  proceeded  as  far  as  Oldtown,  a distance  of  nine  miles,  without 
much  difficulty,  where  there  were  then  a great  number  of  Indians,  very 
few  of  whom  could  speak  a word  of  English,  and  who  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  our  going  any  farther.  One  came  out  with  his  gun,  and  in  pretty 
good  English  threatened  to  shoot  us,  who,  Sabatis  told  us,  was  one  of  the 
St.  John’s  tribe,  come  over  after  a squaw,  and  probably  wished  to  make 
a display  of  his  courage  before  his  intended,  to  whom  Sabatis  replied  very 
coolly  “Shoot  old  Sabatis,  you  want  shoot  anybody.”  They  gave  us  to  un- 
derstand through  him,  that  the  river  was  their  river,  and  they  did  not  wish 
any  white  man  to  go  up.  After  a while  we  made  them  consent  to  let  us 
pass  unmolested,  by  assuring  them  that  we  only  came  to  mark  off  their 
own  land,  so  that  the  white  people  should  not  hunt,  or  otherwise  trespass 
upon  their  property,  and  not  to  do  them  any  injury.  We  now  added  to 
our  party,  two  squaws  of  the  Quoddy  tribe,  to  assist  us  with  their  canoes, 
in  getting  our  stores,  etc.,  still  farther  up  the  river.  We  moved  along  rath- 
er slowly,  surveying  and  measuring  the  river,  and  taking  sketches  of  the 
islands  until  we  reached  Mattawamkeag.  Here  we  found  another  large 
Indian  town,  full  of  inhabitants,  who  forbade  our  proceeding  further. 
They  came  out  to  us,  and  gave  us  to  understand  they  wished  to  make  a 
strong  talk,  the  amount  of  which  was,  that  the  river  was  their  own  river, 
and  they  did  not  want  any  whites  to  go  up,  for  bye  and  bye  the  white  man 
would  come  and  buy  a little  of  their  land,  then  a little  more,  and  the  fur- 
ther the  white  men  go  up,  the  further  the  beaver  and  moose  would  go, 
and  bye  and  bye  the  poor  Indian  would  have  no  land  and  no  moose  meat. 
Many  of  these  old  men,  I found  to  be  afterwards,  men  of  sound  sense, 

9 Sabatis,  or  Sabadis,  was  a name  borne  by  several  Penobscot  Indians.  This  one  may 
well  have  been  the  Sabatis  who  signed  a petition  from  the  Penobscots  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  dated  6 September  1755.  See  2 Coll.  Me.  Hist.  Soc.,  xxiv.  56. 
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strict  integrity,  and  good  judgment.  We  satisfied  them  that  we  did  not 
come  to  buy  their  land,  or  to  injure  them,  and  proceeded  on  our  way, 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  further,  till  we  came  to  what  is  now  called  Grindstone 
Ledge.  Here  we  halted,  and  concluded  it  best  for  Maynard  to  proceed 
up  river  and  finish  the  survey  of  it,  and  for  me  to  return  and  get  a supply 
of  provisions  and  proceed  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Bingham’s  Purchase, 
so  called.  When  Bingham  made  this  purchase,  it  was  estimated  at  one 
million  acres,  but  was  afterwards  found  to  be  considerably  deficient,  and 
I was  directed  to  add  a strip  on  to  the  north  end,  two  miles  and  twenty- 
seven  rods  wide,  and  about  forty  miles  long,  to  make  the  million  acres, 
or  deficiency.  I returned  to  the  head  of  the  tide,  as  I observed,  for  provi- 
sions. I then  hired  a Mr.  John  Marsh,1  and  with  my  old  Indian  Sabatis, 
proceeded  in  our  canoes  to  the  place  of  beginning,  mentioned  above,  ran 
N.  two  miles  and  twenty-seven  rods,  and  marked  on  a maple,  a new  cor- 
ner, “N.W.C.B.P.,”  and  then  ran  east. 

I gave  directions  to  Marsh  and  Sabatis  to  go  up  stream  where  our 
line  would  intersect  the  stream,  as  near  as  they  could  calculate,  and  there 
wait  until  we  arrived.  The  travelling  being  very  bad,  and  the  stream 
crooked,  it  was  much  longer  before  we  met  than  we  expected.  On  meet- 
ing and  examining  our  provisions,  we  found  we  had  not  enough  to  carry 
us  through  at  the  rate  we  had  travelled.  We  therefore  concluded  to  take 
four  or  five  days’  provisions  with  us,  and  leave  the  remainder  with  Sabatis 
to  take  charge  of  till  Marsh  should  return,  who  had  already  gone  for  a 
farther  supply,  when  they  were  to  go  on  after  us,  and  join  us  at  one  of 
the  Schoodic  Lakes,  at  a place  pointed  out. 

We  found  our  route  a very  difficult  one,  the  travelling  very  hard,  the 
land  having  been  burnt  formerly,  covered  with  a thick  growth  of  wood, 
something  higher  than  our  heads.  We  at  last  forced  our  way  through  and 
arrived  at  the  place  where  we  were  to  meet  Marsh  and  Sabatis,  who  had 
not  arrived,  and  very  deliberately  cooked  our  last  morsel  for  our  supper, 
and  camped,  not  doubting  that  the  rest  of  our  party,  with  provisions, 
would  appear  in  the  evening,  but  the  evening  passed,  and  the  morning 
came  without  any  relief.  We  had,  however,  no  trouble  in  cooking  break- 
fast for  the  good  reason  we  had  none  to  cook.  After  waiting  until  night, 
not  very  patiently,  we  shook  our  knapsacks  and  obtained  a spoonful  of 
crumbs  to  each  man,  and  again  camped  or  went  to  bed,  and  though  sup- 
perless, we  slept  soundly.  The  morning  came,  but  no  provisions  nor  break- 
fast for  us.  We  now  rigged  our  fish  hooks  to  try  for  fish  in  the  lake,  and 

1 John  Marsh  lived  on  Marsh’s  Island,  up  river  from  Bangor.  See  Sprague* s Journal 
of  Maine  History , n.  202—205. 
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during  the  forenoon  we  caught  several  small  ones,  which  we  broiled  by 
the  fire,  but  eaten  without  salt  or  bread,  they  proved  rather  a weak 
means  for  satisfying  our  hunger,  but  far  better  than  nothing.  We  attend- 
ed to  fishing  for  two  whole  days  more,  when  we  caught  a fine  large  eel, 
which  by  way  of  variety,  we  converted  into  a sort  of  chowder,  which 
would  have  been  excellent,  had  we  had  but  a grain  of  salt.  As  it  was,  we 
ate  it  with  a relish  the  hungry  man,  alone,  knows.  The  fish  we  found 
small  and  scarce,  and  concluded  it  best  to  go  to  work  and  build  a raft  to 
go  to  the  inlet  of  the  lake,  thinking  it  probable,  that  we  might  have  better 
luck  there.  We  put  our  raft  together,  made  our  paddles,  and  were  just 
embarking  for  our  voyage  to  the  inlet,  when  we  heard  the  joyful  sound 
of  a gun  in  the  direction  we  looked  for  our  crew.  The  boat  soon  hove  in 
sight  around  a point  of  land.  We  now  felt  like  new  creatures,  and  strongly 
suspected  that  we  should  have  some  supper.  I shall  only  say  that  after 
subsisting  for  three  days  upon  fresh  fish,  we  enjoyed  our  supper  highly, 
slept  soundly  and  awoke  refreshed  and  strengthened,  with  a fine  day  be- 
fore us.  Marsh  gave  as  a reason  for  his  long  absence,  that  the  streams 
were  so  low  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  their  canoes  along,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  carry  both  canoes  and  provisions  a great  part  of  the 
way.  We  directed  them  to  transport  us  across  the  lake,  in  the  direction 
our  line  ran  and  there  leave  us  and  return,  as  the  streams  were  every  day 
growing  lower.  We  took  our  provisions  on  our  backs  and  they  went  home. 
We  now  ran  on  our  line  I miles  and  came  to  an  arm  of  the  lake  a mile 
across.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  build  a raft  to  cross  it,  and  had  proceeded 
not  more  than  one  mile  further  when  we  came  to  a second  arm,  and  had 
the  same  tedious  process  of  rafting.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
our  hardships,  for  before  we  reached  our  corner,  we  had  not  only  to 
cross  arms  of  lakes,  but  lakes  themselves,  four  or  five  times  and  often 
with  much  difficulty,  for  the  wood  being  generally  hard  wood,  we  had 
much  difficulty  in  finding  that  which  would  swim,  to  build  our  rafts. 
However,  after  much  fatigue  and  loss  of  time,  we  got  through  and 
marked  our  corner,  and  then  ran  south,  two  miles  and  twenty-seven 
rods,  to  the  original  corner  of  Bingham’s  Purchase.  This  finished  our 
surveying,  and  our  provisions  also.  Our  travelling  had  been  so  bad,  and 
our  hindrances  by  the  lakes  so  many,  that  it  had  taken  us  much  longer 
than  we  had  expected  to  mark  our  corner  and  we  had  consumed  all  our 
eatables.  Here  we  were,  and  what  was  best  to  be  done,  was  now  the 
question,  and  to  us  a pretty  important  one.  To  return  and  recross  the  lakes 
through  the  wilderness,  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  without  anything  to  eat,  but 
what  we  could  pick  up  by  the  way,  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  at  least  not 
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prudent.  I could  think  of  no  safer  way  than  to  steer  an  easterly  course  so 
as  to  keep  the  great  Schoodic  Lake  on  our  right  hand,  until  we  passed  it, 
and  then  to  shape  our  course  for  the  head  of  the  tide,  on  Schoodic  River, 
though  we  must  pass  through  a wilderness,  of  which  I then  knew  nothing. 
But  I thought  it  probable  that  this  course  would  bring  us  to  Lewis  Island, 
where  I knew  there  was  an  Indian  town,  and  thought  I might  obtain 
some  kind  of  provision.  We  turned  and  shook  our  knapsacks,  and  made  a 
good  breakfast,  and  pushed  on  by  the  strength  of  it  until  night  when  we 
reached  Lewis  Island.  We  found  no  Indians,  they  all  having  gone  to  salt 
water  to  catch  seal,  nor  any  inhabitants  but  two  squaws,  who  gave  us 
some  smoked  eels  for  our  supper,  and  said  they  were  going  next  morning 
to  the  head  of  the  tide.  We  asked  them  if  they  would  take  us  in  their 
canoes,  and  carry  us  down.  They  said  they  would  for  a guinea.  It  being 
but  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles,  I told  them  that  was  a great  price.  They 
shrewdly  replied  they  knew  it  “but  when  Indians  wanted  anything  very 
much  of  white  people,  they  asked  a great  deal  of  money.  Now  you  want 
to  go  down  river  very  much  and  we  ask  you  a great  deal  of  money.  I 
soon  saw  the  force  of  the  argument,  concluded  to  give  the  guinea,  em- 
barked. We  arrived  safe  and  found  here  a house  and  store,  where  we 
took  some  refreshment,  and  procured  some  provisions.  I now  went  to 
pay  the  squaws  for  carrying  us  down,  when  to  our  surprise  they  said  two 
dollars  was  enough,  they  did  not  wish  any  more,  showing  us  they  would 
not  take  the  advantage  of  us,  as  the  white  people  did  of  them.  We  now 
travelled  down  river  about  thirty  miles  to  Pleasant  Point,  on  Quoddy 
Bay.  Here  we  found  a fishing  schooner,  bound  to  Machias,  which  landed 
us  safely  there  the  next  morning.  I called  on  our  old  acquaintance,  Judge 
Jones,2  and  told  him  I was  there  without  money  or  provisions.  After  hear- 
ing my  story,  he  very  kindly  furnished  me  with  all  I needed  for  our  jour- 
ney. When  General  Putnam  and  I first  landed  at  Machias,  in  my  first 
tour  down  east,  we  called  on  Judge  Jones  to  make  some  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  country.  He  treated  us  very  kindly  and  very  politely,  invited  Gen- 
eral P.  and  myself  to  take  tea  with  him  that  afternoon,  said  he  had  some 
friends  from  Boston  whom  he  was  expecting,  and  would  try  to  make  our 
time  pass  pleasantly,  etc.  The  time  came  and  we  told  our  men  they  might 
get  their  supper,  and  not  wait  for  us,  and  proceeded  to  make  our  visit. 
We  passed  the  afternoon  very  pleasantly  indeed,  tea  at  length  arrived, 
with  which  we  had  anticipated  a good  supper,  but  alas!  it  was  carried 
round,  as  the  expression  is,  and  a servant  came  in  with  it,  poured  out,  and 

2 Stephen  Jones  of  Machias.  His  autobiography  is  printed  in  Sfrague's  Journal  of 
Maine  History , III.  199-218. 
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a slice  of  bread  and  butter  in  each  saucer.  He  came  first  to  General  Put- 
nam, who,  on  taking  his  tea  from  the  tray,  upset  it,  the  first  thing  he  did, 
and  what  was  worse,  what  his  saucer  did  not  catch,  fell  scalding  hot  on 
his  knees,  and  destroyed  his  comfort  for  the  evening.  I succeeded  in  lift- 
ing mine  in  safety  from  the  tray,  and  lo ! my  bread  was  thickly  spread  with 
butter,  an  article  of  which  I never  partook  in  any  way,  in  my  life.3  We 
tried,  however,  to  make  the  best  of  our  misfortunes,  though  to  eat  bread 
with  butter  on  it,  I could  not.  We  returned  to  our  camp,  Putnam  scold- 
ing, and  I laughing,  and  ordered  a supper  to  be  prepared  for  us.  We  had 
eaten  in  the  army,  for  months  together,  from  a clean  chip,  with  a knife 
and  fork  among  half  a dozen  of  us,  and  our  soup  with  a clam-shell  for  a 
spoon,  thrust  into  a split  stick  for  a handle,  and  got  along  very  well,  but 
this  carrying  round  tea,  was  a little  too  much  for  us.  To  return  to  my 
journey,  the  next  morning  we  took  our  provisions  and  cooking  utensils, 
and  commenced  our  march  with  fresh  courage.  As  there  were  very  few 
inhabitants  on  our  route,  when  we  were  hungry,  we  stopped  and  cooked 
a meal,  and  when  night  overtook  us,  we  camped  and  slept,  till  we  came  to 
Union  River,  which  we  ferried  across.  I now  concluded  to  leave  the  road, 
once  more  to  shape  my  course  through  woods,  with  my  compass  for  a 
guide,  with  the  hope  of  striking  the  Penobscot  River  somewhere  near  the 
head  of  the  tide  which  would  be  somewhere  near  thirty  or  forty  miles 
nearer  than  to  keep  to  the  sea-shore.  We  now  pushed  on  once  more,  and 
after  camping  out  one  night,  reached  the  Penobscot,  where  we  once  more 
met  our  party.  They  had  been  waiting  for  our  return  for  some  days,  with 
no  little  anxiety,  and  that  we  were  thankful  to  meet,  and  find  each  other 
well,  will  be  readily  imagined.  Next  thing  was  to  prepare  for  home,  and, 
previous  to  our  departure,  we  undertook  to  give  a supper  to  chain,  axe, 
and  canoemen,  whom  we  had  employed  during  the  summer.  We  pur- 
chased a fat  lamb  to  be  cooked  upon  the  occasion,  with  other  eatables.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  supper,  however,  but  the  manner  our  lamb  was  pre- 
pared, which  I wish  to  notice.  Our  landlady  decided  it  was  best  to  bake 
it,  so  she  cut  in  two,  two  large  pumpkins,  and  set  them  up,  not  unlike  four 
large  bowls.  Upon  their  tops  she  laid  her  lamb,  and  placed  it  in  the  oven. 
Now  this  would  have  done  pretty  well,  had  not  the  cold  gravy  catchers 
prevented  the  lamb  from  baking,  and  the  lamb  kept  the  pumpkins  from 
baking,  as  I suppose  was  intended.  The  manner  was  novel  to  me,  and  I 
think  has  never  yet  been  set  down  in  any  cook-book.  But  we  had  enough 

3 It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Park  Holland  had  never  eaten  butter.  It  is  possible  that 
the  word  was  originally  something  else  and  that  one  of  the  copyists  decided  to 
change  it. 
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to  make  a supper,  and  spent  our  evening  in  true  Penobscot  style.  Next 
morning  we  started  down  river  in  a boat  to  Prospect,  thirty  miles,  and  the 
next  day  went  on  board  a brig  bound  to  Boston.  We  had  a fair  wind,  and 
arrived  safe  in  town.  We  proceeded,  with  all  possible  haste,  to  complete 
our  field-books  and  plans,  and  settle  our  accounts,  after  which  we  re- 
turned home,  and  with  thankful  hearts  found  all  well. 

Thus  ends  my  first  tour  to  Penobscot,  1793* 

Holland  Autobiography.  Part  III 

In  1794,  I was  again  chosen  Representative,  and  attended  at  the  May 
session.  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  Jackson  and  Flint,  agents  for  Wil- 
liam Bingham,  had  contracted  with  the  Land  Committee,  to  purchase  a 
tract  of  land  of  the  following  dimensions.  Beginning  at  the  N.W.  corner 
of  Bingham’s  Purchase,  according  to  the  late  survey,  then  run  east  on 
the  north  line  of  said  Purchase,  to  the  N.E.  corner,  thence  north  to  the 
highlands  which  divide  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
those  that  run  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  then  westerly  on  the  said  highlands 
so  far  that  a south  line  will  strike  the  first  mentioned  corner.  This  tract 
was  estimated  to  contain  one  million  acres,  at  a stipulated  price  per  acre, 
let  the  tract  contain  more  or  less.  It  was  found  impossible  to  close  the  bar- 
gain until  the  land  had  been  surveyed,  and  the  quantity  ascertained.  It 
was  of  importance  to  the  State,  to  have  it  done  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the 
purchase  money  was  not  to  be  on  interest  until  the  land  was  surveyed.  But 
no  surveyors  could  be  found  who  were  willing  to  undertake  the  business, 
as  the  territory,  a considerable  part  of  it,  was  far  from  any  portable  waters, 
and  wholly  unexplored,  and  the  distance  to  be  run  uncertain.  The  In- 
dians were  unacquainted  with  a large  part  of  it,  as  it  was  not  on  their 
hunting  ground,  and  little  information  could  be  obtained  from  them. 
Maynard  and  I were  urged  very  strongly  to  undertake  it,  as  we  were 
better  acquainted  than  any  one  else  with  that  region,  and  they  assured 
us  it  could  not  be  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  Bingham’s  corner 
to  the  height  of  land,  but  I felt  assured  the  committee  knew  nothing  about 
the  distance,  as  it  turned  out  in  the  end,  for  it  was  one  hundred  and  jijty- 
two  miles.  With  much  reluctance  and  no  anticipation  of  anything  but  hard- 
ships, Maynard  and  I accepted  the  proposal  and  made  all  possible  haste  to 
commence  our  work  early  in  the  season.  We  arrived  safe  at  the  head  of  the 
tide,  on  the  Penobscot,  and  went  to  work  immediately  to  build  a boat  large 
enough  to  contain  the  men  and  twelve  barrels  of  provisions. 

We  loaded  her  and  proceeded  up  river  as  far  as  Mattewancook  [Mat- 
tawamkeag]  where  I selected  five  men,  and  took  as  much  provision  as 
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we  could  possibly  carry  on  our  backs,  having  previously  provided  ourselves 
with  large  knapsacks  for  the  purpose,  and  shaped  our  course  for  Bingham’s 
N.E.  corner,  having  directed  Maynard  to  meet  us  at  the  head  of  the  great 
East  Branch  of  the  Penobscot,  in  one  month  at  least.  We  continued  our 
course  north  6oj4  miles,  which  I shall  say  but  little  about,  except  that  it 
was  generally  very  hard  travelling.  After  we  left  the  Mattawamkeag 
stream,  we  travelled  21  miles  in  a continued  cedar  swamp,  though,  in 
many  places,  the  hard  land  appeared  near  us.  When  we  arose  from  the 
swamp  into  hard-wood  land,  we  came  across  some  of  the  richest  iron  ore 
I ever  saw,  which  appeared  to  be  very  abundant.  The  rise  of  land  was  not 
many  feet  above  the  swamp  we  had  just  left.  The  land  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  dug,  in  several  places  to  the  depth  of  a few  feet,  as  if  for  a well,  and 
what  was  thrown  out,  looked  much  like  cast  iron,  a piece  of  which  I car- 
ried with  me  through  all  my  fatiguing  tour,  to  Philadelphia,  where  they 
told  me,  I think,  it  yielded  75  per  cent.,  believing  it  might  at  some  future 
day  be  of  immense  value  to  the  State.4  Our  compass  was  so  powerfully  at- 
tracted by  it  as  to  be  of  little  use.  This  is  52  miles  from  Bingham’s  N.E. 
corner.  We  now  enter  high  hard- wood  land,  with  an  excellent  soil.  I 
have  never  passed  through  a handsomer  piece  of  wood  and  it  appears  of 
large  extent.  Large  quantities  of  the  spikenard,  ginseng  and  snake-root 
grow  here.  We  continue  north  as  far  as  60  J4  miles,  principally  good  land. 
We  now  suppose  ourselves  far  enough  north  so  that  a west  course  will 
strike  the  lake  we  are  wishing  to  reach,  leave  the  60 miles  mark,  run 
west  until  we  strike  a lake,  which  we  suppose  the  head  of  Penobscot  River. 
This  line  runs  generally  through  high  hard-wood  land,  and  we  crossed 
a number  of  small  streams,  the  head-waters  of  the  Mattawamkeag,  and 
its  tributary  branches.  We  travelled  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  found  a small  outlet,  then  containing  but  little  water,  but  from  the 
flood-wood  upon  its  margin,  we  concluded  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  it 
emitted  large  quantities.  We  therefore  follow  it  for  two  or  three  miles, 
until  it  emptied  into  a considerable  stream,  which  we  suppose  the  one 
wished  for,  and  which  we  followed  up  two  miles.  It  being  now  sunset, 
we  halt  and  camp  for  the  night.  Our  provisions  are  wholly  exhausted,  ex- 
cept one  partridge,  and  while  preparing  this  scanty  meal,  to  our  great  joy 
we  saw  an  Indian  coming  down  river  towards  us.  Fortunately  for  us,  he 
could  speak  English  and  was  quite  a trader,  well  acquainted  with  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Penobscot,  as  well  as  the  St.  John’s,  to  which  river  he  was  now 
on  his  way,  with  his  family,  consisting  of  his  squaw7  and  two  papooses.  He 

4 Frederick  Johnson  suggests  that  the  diggings  may  have  been  made  by  the  Indians, 
who  used  deposits  of  this  kind  for  paint. 
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told  us  we  were  on  the  wrong  stream,  that  the  lake  we  were  in  search  of, 
in  a direct  line,  would  be  30  miles  distant  and  very  bad  travelling,  a sad 
piece  of  intelligence  for  us.  We  now  hired  the  Indian  to  act  as  our  guide 
to  the  place  where  we  expected  to  meet  Maynard  and  his  party,  and  for 
which  we  agreed  to  give  him  one  guinea,  and  12  pounds  of  pork.  He  first 
took  us  a little  distance  to  his  camp,  and  gave  us  half  of  his  tobacco  and 
dried  moose-meat,  enough  for  a full  supper  for  our  hungry  crew  (half 
of  his  stores),  and  though  dried  without  salt,  and  eaten  without  cooking, 
we  made  a delicious  meal.  The  next  morning,  he  gave  us  four  musquash 
for  our  breakfast,  and  we  then  proceeded  with  our  kind  guide,  up  river. 
After  going  three  or  four  miles,  having  no  provisions,  we  waited  for  the 
Indian  to  catch  salmon  and  musquash,  until  nearly  night.  He  now  espied 
a deep  place  in  the  river,  where  he  said  he  saw  salmon.  We  all  went  to 
work  and  built  a temporary  wall  across  the  stream,  above  the  deep  place 
and  then  another  below.  Two  of  us  stationed  ourselves  beside  each  wall, 
armed  with  clubs,  while  the  Indian  put  in  his  canoe,  and  with  his  paddle 
disturbed  them,  and  as  they  attempted  escape  either  way,  we  knocked 
them  in  the  head  with  our  clubs.  For  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  our  sport 
lasted,  when  we  concluded  to  stop  and  see  if  we  had  not  enough.  In  that 
short  time  we  had  killed  thirty-eight  good  sized  salmon.  The  Indian  and 
squaw  prepared  what  they  wished  to  smoke,  and  we  prepared  ours  to  take 
with  us  on  our  way  in  the  morning.  The  next  day  we  reached  the  long- 
wished-for  lake,  fired  a gun,  and  were  immediately  answered  from  the 
other  side,  by  Maynard  and  his  party,  who  came  to  us  in  a boat  and  car- 
ried us  to  their  camp,  from  whom  we  had  been  absent  27  days,  and  whom 
we  were  very  glad  to  meet  in  good  health  once  more. 

We  now  settled  with  our  Indian,  whose  conduct  towards  us  through- 
out, might  make  many  a white  man  blush.  We  told  him  it  had  not  taken 
as  long  as  we  thought  it  would  for  us  to  reach  our  party,  and  that  a guinea 
was  rather  too  much.  He  said,  “very  true,  we  walked  all  one  Indian,” 
and  he  would  ask  us  but  two  dollars,  but,  on  inquiry,  we  could  not  let  him 
have  the  12  lbs.  of  pork  promised  him,  which  he  said  it  was  no  matter 
about,  and  as  we  had  no  change,  very  cheerfully  gave  him  the  guinea, 
but  this  he  would  not  take  until  we  named  a place  down  river,  where  he 
could  leave  the  change  for  us,  as  he  said  he  was  going  to  the  Penobscot 
before  long.  We  named  Major  Treat’s,  where  the  city  of  Bangor  now  is, 
and  bade  him  farewell,  little  thinking  we  should  ever  hear  from  our 
change  again.5  This  Indian  was  the  only  human  being  in  all  our  long 

5 At  the  close  .of  the  autobiography,  in  a section  not  printed  here,  Holland  tells  of 
how  Major  Treat  gave  him  the  change  which  the  Indian  had  left. 
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route  we  ever  met,  except  two  Indians  near  the  Aroostook,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Madawaska  village  near  their  homes.  We  remained  in  camp 
all  the  next  day,  it  being  a very  rainy  one.  The  next  day  [we]  start  down 
river  where  they  had  left  their  boat,  some  8 or  io  days  since,  when  they  had 
sent  Marsh  down  river  for  a supply  of  provisions  and  change  of  clothing, 
and  whom  we  were  daily  expecting.  We  concluded  to  discharge  all  our 
men  but  three,  Maynard  desiring  me  to  make  the  selection.  I took  two  of 
my  party,  who  had  been  with  me  the  year  before,  and  one  from  his,  who 
consented  to  go  with  us  the  rest  of  our  perilous  and  unknown  route.  Here 
we  tarried  two  or  three  days,  waiting  for  Marsh  to  arrive,  and  find  our- 
selves in  a very  unpleasant  situation.  Our  clothes,  which  we  have  worn 
more  than  a month,  are  thin  and  badly  torn,  we  have  not  a sufficient 
supply  of  provisions,  and  to  wait  here  much  longer  would  defeat  the  whole 
business,  as  it  was  getting  late  in  the  season,  being  now  the  1 3th  of  Sep- 
tember. After  mature  deliberation,  we  concluded  to  take  what  provisions 
we  had,  and  store  them  in  our  knapsacks,  leaving  a small  quantity  to  sup- 
port us  down  river  on  our  return,  if  that  should  ever  happen.  We  now 
took  our  boat  to  a safe  place,  and  turned  it  over,  placing  what  tools  and 
provisions  we  wished  to  leave,  under  it,  having  first  securely  bound  them 
in  bark,  to  prevent  the  wild  animals  from  destroying  them.  We  had  now 
each  about  35  lbs.  of  pork,  and  about  20  of  bread,  which  we  took  with  us 
on  our  backs,  and  steered  an  easterly  course  with  an  intention  to  lay  out 
three  mast  townships.  When  the  contract  was  made  with  Bingham  for 
this  tract  of  land,  there  was  a reserve  made  of  six  townships,  six  miles 
square,  for  masts.  We  kept  on  our  easterly  course  6 or  7 miles,  and 
then  completed  our  survey.  This  job  done,  we  shaped  our  course  for  the 
east  line  I had  left,  at  the  60%  mile  mark  from  the  corner  I began  at, 
having  already  run  farther  than  the  Land  Committee  in  their  wisdom 
said  we  should,  to  complete  our  task.  The  land  in  the  above  named  town- 
ships is  generally  good  hard-wood  and  pine  timber,  well  watered,  con- 
tinues much  the  same  till  we  come  to  our  east  line  which  we  reach  the  1 7th 
of  September.  We  now  go  N.,  mark  61  miles  on  a rock  maple,  62  on  a 
hemlock.  The  land  to  the  westward  and  east,  and  southeast  appears  for 
10  or  12  miles  to  be  very  excellent.  We  cross  a clear  brook  running  east- 
erly, which  we  suppose  to  be  the  water  of  the  St.  John’s.  We  move  on  and 
mark  on  7 9th  mile  upon  a tree,  upon  a mountain,  from  which  we  have  a 
very  fine  prospect.  There  appears  a large  chain  of  mountains,  lying  to  the 
west  and  northwest,  some  of  them  very  high.  This  range  probably  con- 
tinues north  from  Katahdin  to  the  highlands  we  are  in  search  of.  We 
go  on  to  our  90th  mile.  The  land,  for  several  miles  back,  appears  good 
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hard-wood  land.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  is  the  same  for  a great  dis- 
tance. Mark  ioo  miles  on  a cedar,  at  ioi  miles  and  ioo  rods  strike  a 
beautiful  river  with  a gentle  current,  running  east,  a little  south,  28  rods 
wide,  which  we  suppose  the  St.  John’s.  Here  we  camp,  and  in  the  evening, 
two  of  the  Penobscot  Indians  on  their  way  down  the  above  mentioned 
river,  came  to  us,  and  told  us  this  river  was  the  Aroostook,  and  that  the 
St.  John’s  was  thirty  or  forty  miles  still  north.  This  was  bad  news  enough 
to  us,  on  account  of  our  being  so  short  of  provisions.  The  next  day  we 
started,  at  about  3 o’clock,  and  went  on  5J2  miles,  through  the  most 
beautiful  hard-wood  land  I ever  saw,  the  largest  half  day’s  work  we  did 
in  the  season,  on  to  1 1 9 miles,  and  struck  a lake  1240  rods  across,  where 
our  line  crossed  it,  the  greater  part  lying  to  the  westward.  We  now  go  to 
work,  and  build  as  strong  a raft  as  possible,  make  us  some  paddles,  and  put 
to  sea.  We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  our  paddles  became  useless,  for 
the  wind  blew  a gale,  and  we  had  great  reason  to  fear  our  raft  would  not 
hold  together  until  we  reached  the  shore  towards  which  we  were  rapidly 
nearing,  by  the  force  of  the  waves.  Luckly  for  us,  we  drifted  on  the  lee 
shore,  about  three  quarters  the  distance  across  the  lake.  Here  we  gladly 
left  our  raft,  and  travelled  till  we  came  to  where  our  line  should  have 
crossed  it.  We  had  taken  an  object,  but  the  distance  was  so  great,  it  was 
difficult  to  find  it,  as  we  had  been  drifted  so  far  out  of  our  course.  We  had 
prudently,  however,  built  a fire,  which  we  left  smoking  behind  us,  and  by 
that  we  corrected  ourselves,  and  once  more  made  the  true  line.  The  trav- 
elling, in  the  vicinity  of  this  lake,  was  very  bad  indeed,  sometimes  very 
swampy,  and  the  ground  covered  with  dry  heath.  Upon  the  latter  was 
passed  a wretched  night,  for  the  want  of  water.  Not  a drop  could  we  get, 
even  by  digging  several  feet.  W e thought  the  want  of  food  bad  enough  to 
endure,  but  we  found  the  want  of  water  much  worse.  There  are  several 
lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  one  we  crossed,  which  empty  into  each  oth- 
er, and  we  think  the  southern  one  empties  S.  easterly  into  the  Aroostook, 
though  generally  supposed  to  empty  northerly  into  the  St.  John’s.  The  land 
continues  low,  and  we  find  very  difficult  travelling  for  a number  of  miles 
on  our  line.  We  go  on  until  we  rise  into  high  mountainous  land,  principally 
hard  wood  and  good  soil,  mark  our  135  miles,  a high  mountain  to  the 
westward.  We  go  300  rods  on  the  138th  mile  and  strike  the  St.  John’s 
River  running  easterly.  This  was  a joyful  time  for  us,  as  we  were  now 
entirely  out  of  provisions,  and  had  been  out  of  bread  for  several  days.  We 
move  down  river,  expecting  to  find  some  inhabitants,  soon  come  to  a 
hay  stack,  which  raises  our  hopes  of  once  more  seeing  a human  creature. 
It  rains,  and  we  must  camp  and  go  supperless.  Next  morning  we  go  on 
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two  miles  and  find  a French  family  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  who 
came  after  us  in  a canoe  and  inform  us  it  is  1 1 miles  to  the  village.  The 
Frenchman  had  on  the  fire,  when  we  entered  his  house,  a pot  of  hulled 
wheat,  to  which  he  made  us  welcome,  telling  us  to  eat  all  we  wished, 
which  was  no  trifle,  as  he  found,  and  it  proved  a good  substitute  for  bread, 
which  we  had  not  seen  for  more  than  a week.  This  old  man  had  followed 
hunting  all  his  days.  Early  in  life  he  had  hunted  with  the  St.  F rancis  In- 
dians, some  where  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Memphremagog,  had  married 
a squaw  of  that  tribe,  and  moved  on  to  the  St.  John’s  River,  where  we 
found  him,  sometime  before  the  French  settled  at  Madawaska.  He  had 
two  sons  grown  to  manhood,  one  as  white  as  anybody,  the  other  a pure 
Indian.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Loquires  took  us  in  his  boat,  to  go  to  the 
village,  but  the  wind  began  to  blow,  accompanied  by  rain,  hail  and  snow, 
and,  after  going  two  or  three  miles,  we  halted  for  the  night,  where  there 
was  a small  grist-mill,  a temporary  thing,  built  of  logs,  and  covered  with 
bark,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  dwelling  house  and  mill.  Here  we 
supped  and  lodged,  and  procured  150  lbs.  of  flour  which  was  manufac- 
tured in  the  course  of  the  night.  We  proceeded  next  morning  to  the  vil- 
lage to  get  our  flour  manufactured  into  bread. 

October  1st.  At  the  village  of  Madawaska,  which  is  very  pleasantly  sit- 
uated on  intervale  land,  on  the  St.  John’s  River,  high  enough  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  freshets,  which  here  rise  sometimes  to  a great  height.  The 
Madawaska  River  empties  into  the  St.  John’s,  not  far  from  the  village, 
which  was  settled  by  the  French  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  The  Brit- 
ish gave  their  American  soldiers  land  upon  the  St.  John’s,  where  these 
people  had  settled,  60  or  70  families  in  number,  and  who,  in  their  anger, 
moved  up  river,  determined  to  have  no  communication  with  them.  They 
appear  happy  and  contented,  though  they  begin  to  suffer  for  the  want  of 
edge  tools,  etc.  They  have  never  used  any  salt  since  they  came  here.  They 
have  a church  and  priest,  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs,  raise  wheat,  oats, 
barley  and  peas,  and  flax,  and  tobacco,  which  though  of  a poor  quality, 
answers  for  smoking,  make  their  own  cloth,  etc.  Their  houses  are  built 
of  logs,  and  those  we  entered  were  neat  and  in  order.  They  make  their 
meat  into  soups,  to  which  they  add  onions  and  garlics,  which  grow  wild 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  They  are  very  kind  and  hospitable.  We  scarce- 
ly entered  a house,  that  they  did  not  ask  us  to  take  soup  with  them.  We 
met  among  them  a Mr.  Everett  formerly  from  New  Hampshire,  who 
was  a hunter,  and  who  had  been  here  three  or  four  years.  He  was  of 
great  service  to  us  as  interpreter,  and  gave  us  a small  yellow  dog,  which, 
with  our  provisions,  the  second  day  after  our  arrival,  we  took  on  our  jour- 
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ney  up  river;  passed  the  night  with  the  Frenchman  at  the  mill  who  gave 
us  a half  peck  of  hulled  wheat  to  use  instead  of  rice  in  broth,  and  pushed 
on  our  unknown  and  dreary  way.6  We  reach  our  line  and  run  north  and 
mark  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  three  white  birches,  on  N.  and  mark 
our  139th  mile  on  a beech  in  high  land,  continue  N.  generally  on  hard- 
wood land,  passing  some  hills,  gradually  rising  to  the  N.  Here  we  halt  on 
a hardwood  hill,  and  mark  on  a beech,  our  15  2d  mile,  and  take  observa- 
tions of  the  highland  in  every  direction.  We  see  no  mountains  to  the 
north,  but  those  at  a great  distance,  and  see  a bank  of  fog,  which  we  sup- 
pose must  rise  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Here  seems  to  be  a ridge  of 
highland,  extending  westward  and  southward,  to  a great  distance.  This, 
we  think,  the  long  sought  highland,  and  here  on  a beech,  mark  our  corn- 
ner,  “J.M.P.H.  ^ W.B.N.E.B.,”  Jonathan  Maynard  and  Park  Hol- 
land, surveyors’  mark,  William  Bingham’s  N.E.  Bounds.  These  bounds 
are  on  a high  hill,  land  descending.  To  the  north  of  the  marked  tree  a 
short  distance,  are  a pile  of  stones,  the  true  corner. 

We  commence  our  western  course,  still  on  the  ridge  of  highland,  well 
covered  with  hard-wood.  Appears  good  soil  and  well-watered  with 
springs,  but  no  brooks  of  any  size,  and  what  small  ones  there  are,  some 
run  north  and  some  south.  A deep  valley,  of  great  extent,  lies  N.  and  E. 
of  us,  the  land  rises  to  the  south.  We  go  but  a little  way,  and  come  into  a 
valley  between  two  mountains,  where  we  mark  our  1st  mile  on  a fir,  2 
miles  on  a birch  on  a hill,  3 miles  on  a fir  beside  a brook  running  N.E.,  a 
horrible  place  this.  Four  miles  on  the  top  of  a high  mountain,  I think  the 
highest  in  sight,  covered  with  birch  and  maple,  and  not  ledgy,  but  smooth, 

5 miles  mark  on  a beech,  6 miles  N.  side  of  a high  ridge  of  mountains,  and 
no  water.  Here  we  camped.  Set  out  at  sunrise,  marking  our  6 miles  on  a 
fir,  land  a little  descending  westerly,  mark  our  7 miles  on  a birch,  the  last 
mile  on  level  land,  a mixture  of  timber,  8th  mile  on  a beech,  good  land, 
9th  mile  on  a fir  in  the  valley,  10th  on  a high  hill  on  a beech,  nth  on  a 
fir  in  a valley,  12th  on  a fir  in  a swamp,  where  we  camp  by  the  side  of  a 
large  brook,  coming  from  the  S.  West,  13th  on  a birch  on  a mountain, 
14th  on  a fir  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a lake  lying  near  us  to  the  N.W., 
run  54  rods  and  strike  a lake  240  rods  wide,  and  about  5 miles  from  N.  to 
S.  in  length,  15th  on  a birch  rising  a mountain,  16th  on  a birch,  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  1 7 th  still  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  1 8th  on  a fir  on 

6 This  description  of  Madawaska  follows  very  closely  an  account  of  the  settlement 
written  by  Park  Holland  in  BP.  I have  been  unable  to  identify  either  Mr.  Loquires 
or  Mr.  Everett,  mentioned  above.  Neither  is  included  in  a long  list  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Madawaska  given  in  C.  W.  Collins,  “The  Acadians  of  Madawaska,  Maine,” 
New  England  Catholic  Historical  Society  Publications}  No.  3,  34—41. 
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the  same  mountain,  and  camp.  Nineteenth,  land  rising  and  smooth,  mark 
a birch,  20th  on  a spruce  in  a swamp,  21st  on  a birch,  ridgy  land,  and 
some  good  pine  timber,  2 2d  mile,  strike  a long  lake  120  rods  wide,  run- 
ning north  and  south,  mark  our  2 2d  mile  on  the  western  shore,  23d  on  a 
fir  and  camp. 

Friday , October  qth.  Rains  all  night,  still  raining  when  we  start  for- 
ward. Our  situation  is  such  as  will  admit  of  no  delay,  our  provisions  nearly 
spent,  our  linen  jackets  and  trousers  worn  and  torn,  the  weather  cold  and 
rainy.  At  noon  the  rain  compels  us  to  yield  and  camp.  We  push  on  a short 
distance  westerly  and  meet  a considerable  brook,  running  northerly.  We 
climb  a tree  and  find  the  land  to  the  N.  low  and  high  to  the  S.  and  S. 
west.  We  therefore  conclude  to  alter  our  course,  leave  our  23d  mile  mark 
and  run  west  25  south,  keeping  our  reckoning  with  the  west  corner,  mark 
on  a fir,  24  miles,  level  land,  25th  on  a birch,  low  land  to  the  northward, 
cross  a brook  running  north,  26th  miles  on  a cedar  in  a swamp,  27th  on 
a fir,  by  the  side  of  a rapid  brook,  running  northward,  28th  on  a beech 
in  beech  land.  Struck  a stream  running  northwest,  run  12  talleys  and 
struck  a lake  248  rods  wide,  which  brings  the  29th  mile  in  the  lake.  This 
lake  is  10^4  miles  long  and  appears  from  the  flood  wood,  to  have  a large 
stream  running  through  it,  which  we  suppose  the  St.  Francis  River.  We 
built  a raft  and  crossed  it,  but  the  wind  blew  so  hard  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  we  reached  the  shore,  camped  by  the  lake,  at  the  foot  of  a large 
mountain.  Mark  our  30th  mile  on  a fir  on  the  mountain.  Last  night  took 
observation  of  the  pole  and  find  the  variation  to  be  170.  Thirty  one  on 
a birch  on  a high  mountain,  3 2d  on  a spruce  in  flat  land,  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  33d  on  a spruce  in  a swamp  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we 
came  over.  We  mark  our  34th  on  a cedar  in  a swamp,  the  last  mile  good 
level  land.  Run  9 talleys  on  the  35th  mile  and  strike  a stream  running 
southerly.  Mark  our  35  th  on  a birch  at  the  foot  of  a high  mountain. 

We  run  32  rods  over  our  36th  mile  and  mark  a yellow  birch  for 
the  corner,  “H.M.W.B.N.W.C.B.  1794,”  Holland,  Maynard,  William 
Bingham’s  Northwest  Corner  Bounds,  the  year,  etc.  This  corner  is  part 
way  down  on  the  west  side  of  a mountain,  land  thickly  wooded,  and  fall- 
ing to  the  northward. 

October  nth.  We  now  turn  our  course  south,  run  seven  tally,  and 
camp.  I ought  to  have  observed  that  in  this  mountainous  region  so  far  to 
the  north,  we  seldom  enjoy  a whole  fair  day,  but  rain  and  sunshine  suc- 
ceed each  other  a number  of  times  in  a day.  I do  not  recollect  one  day 
without  some  rain  since  we  left  the  Penobscot  waters.  Still,  but  very  little 
water  had  fallen,  the  streams  are  all  very  low. 
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We  mark  our  first  mile  on  our  southern  course,  on  a birch,  on  low  land 
covered  with  cedar,  spruce  and  fir,  cur  2d  mile  on  a spruce  in  the  swamp, 
principal  part  of  the  last  mile,  good  level  land,  our  3d  on  a fir,  land  the 
same,  our  4th  the  same,  our  5th  on  a spruce,  in  wet  land,  our  6th  on  a 
spruce,  the  last  mile  in  a bad  swamp,  our  7th  on  a fir,  land  the  same,  our 
8th  on  a beech  on  a high  hill.  We  have  lived  to  get  out  of  this  horrible 
swamp,  and  all  are  glad.  Here  we  camp  October  13th.  Have  not  had  a 
full  meal  since  we  left  our  N.E.  corner.  Mark  our  9th  mile  on  a white 
birch,  our  10th  the  same.  We  run  ten  tally  and  strike  a large  stream  run- 
ning southeast.  We  wade  it  at  noon,  and  a cold  bath  we  have  of  it.  Mark 
our  nth  on  a small  spruce.  We  run  12  tally,  and  strike  the  St.  John’s 
River,  76  rods  wide,  running  nearly  east.  The  river  was  rapid  and  we 
thought  it  impossible  to  raft  over  it,  and  our  only  alternative  was  to  wade 
it,  or  stay  where  we  were.  We  chose  the  former,  and  succeeded  pretty 
well,  about  one  third  of  the  way  over,  when,  the  water  became  more  rapid, 
P4aynard  found  it  difficult  to  stem  the  current,  and  so  shaped  his  course 
for  the  eddy  of  a large  rock,  near  which  there  was  a deep  hole  he  was 
not  aware  of,  and  in  he  went  all  over.  The  next  thing  we  saw  of  him  was 
two  or  three  rods  below,  where  he  was  able  to  reach  bottom,  and  after 
awhile  overtook  the  rest  of  us.  We  all  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  cold  and 
wet  enough.  Our  next  thoughts  were  for  our  fire  works.  Maynard,  who 
carried  our  powder,  had  been  under  water  some  time,  so  no  hope  from  that 
quarter.  On  examining  my  tinder  box,  I found  it  quite  damp,  from  having 
been  in  the  pocket  of  my  jacket,  while  crossing  the  river.  However,  after  I 
had  rubbed  my  hands,  and,  in  a measure,  brought  them  to  their  feeling,  I 
caught  a spark  in  the  box,  to  our  great  joy,  and  soon  made  a good  fire,  built 
us  a camp,  and  by  nine  or  ten  o’clock  began  to  feel  quite  comfortable.  We 
made  our  supper  of  chocolate-root,  and  one  biscuit,  as  we  could  not  dry 
them  all  sufficiently  to  carry  on  with  us  in  the  morning,  by  which  time 
we  were  pretty  thoroughly  dried  ourselves.  The  next  morning  we  run  S. 
and  mark  our  13th  mile  on  a white  birch,  the  south  side  the  St.  John’s 
where  our  line  crosses,  “B.W.L.,”  Bingham’s  West  Line,  “1794  ^jS(  13 
miles,  P.H.J.M.” 

We  conclude  not  to  chain  any  further,  as  it  is  impossible  to  use  our  field- 
books,  for  our  clothes  are  so  wet,  much  of  the  time  it  is  with  difficulty  we 
can  preserve  them  though  we  wrap  them  carefully  in  birch-bark.  We  go 
on  our  south  course  7 miles,  and  strike  a large  stream  running  east  about 
20  rods  wide,  swift  water  and  gravelly  bottom.  On  of  a mile  farther 
and  cross  a large  stream  running  northeast.  This  river,  the  French  people 
told  us,  was  the  outlet  of  nine  lakes  which  lay  to  the  west  and  southwest 
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of  a chain  of  mountains  extending  north  from  Katahdin  to  the  highlands. 

October  \\th.  Run  about  five  miles  and  camp. 

October  15  th.  Find  the  snow  fell  last  night  several  inches.  The  bushes 
this  morning  are  full  of  it,  and  we  are  in  a bad  situation  to  meet  it.  Our 
linen  jackets  and  trousers,  and  moccasins  which  we  have  worn  all  summer, 
are  almost  gone,  our  provisions  all  but  a few  biscuit,  and  we  must  go  on , as 
fast  as  our  weakened  limbs  will  carry  us.  We  run  till  nearly  night,  when 
the  snow  fell  so  fast  we  could  not  follow  the  compass,  and  were  obliged 
to  halt  and  camp  for  the  night.  We  built  us  a camp  of  bushes,  and  made 
us  a bed  of  fir  boughs,  which  we  dried  by  the  fire  and  found  comfortable 
lodging,  though  our  supper  could  hardly  be  called  such  for  five  starving, 
tired  men,  consisting  of  one  biscuit,  divided  among  us  all,  and  a cup  of 
chocolate-root  tea,  which  we  carefully  gathered  whenever  we  came  across 
any.  We  travelled,  during  the  day,  nearly  6 miles,  when  we  came  to  a 
large  stream,  running  easterly,  about  three  rods  wide,  which  we  rafted 
over,  ran  a few  rods  further,  and  camped  as  above  described. 

October  1 6 th.  Made  a breakfast  of  our  root,  boiled  a second  time,  put 
up  our  three  remaining  biscuit  for  our  future  and  more  urgent  wants, 
patch  as  well  as  we  can  our  clothes  with  our  blankets,  and  once  more  move 
on.  The  snow  fell  during  the  night,  six  or  eight  inches,  and  was  falling 
slowly  when  we  left  our  camp.  We  run  about  5 miles,  gathering  our  food 
by  the  way  from  the  boughs  of  the  moosewood,  whose  berries  hang  on 
till  winter,  crossed  a stream  running  east,  during  the  day,  and  camped, 
having  passed  a very  uncomfortable  one. 

October  17th.  Clear  and  cold.  Break  our  fast  with  one  of  the  three  bis- 
cuits, and  again  go  on.  We  have  pushed  on  this  day  through  the  snow, 
with  all  the  speed  possible  for  men  reduced  as  we  are,  and  towards  night 
we  ascended  a bold  mountain  from  which  we  have  a fine  prospect  from 
all  points.  Katahdin  mountain  plain  to  our  view,  bearing  south,  a little 
westerly.  N.  west  at  a great  distance,  lay  a high  range  of  mountains,  not 
far,  Maynard  said,  who  had  been  there,  from  the  city  of  Quebec.  The 
White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  plain  to  be  seen  to  the  west  of  us,  and  a 
great  number  of  lakes,  some  of  them  very  large.  The  village  of  Madawas- 
ka,  also,  was  plain  to  be  seen,  though  it  could  not  be  less  than  50  or  60 
miles  distant. 

The  atmosphere  surrounding  these  high  mountains,  when  free  from 
clouds  and  vapor,  brings  distant  objects  near,  with  the  distinctness  of  the 
telescope.  After  taking  a view  of  all  we  thought  interesting,  we  travelled 
on  south,  descending  the  mountain  to  where  it  was  thickly  wooded  and 
the  sun  being  about  to  set,  we  though  it  best  to  camp,  which  we  did,  and, 
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the  next  thing  after  making  a good  fire,  was,  what  should  we  have  to 
eat?  for  this  keen  mountain  air  not  only  enabled  us  to  see  clearly,  but,  after 
a day’s  march  to  jeel  keenly  our  need  of  food.  Our  provision  being  wholly 
gone  but  our  two  biscuits,  a serious  question  arose,  whether  it  would  not 
be  best  to  kill  our  little  yellow  dog,  the  Frenchman  gave  us,  and  make  a 
broth  for  our  supper.  It  would  put  him  out  of  misery  for  we  had  not  been 
able  to  give  the  poor  little  fellow  a crumb,  for  a long  time,  and  he  was  as 
poor  and  weak  as  his  companions,  and  could  not  live  many  days  longer  at 
any  rate.  A unanimous  vote  was  given  to  kill  the  dog,  and  while  we  were 
discussing  the  subject,  we  heard  him  faintly  barking,  at  a short  distance 
from  us.  We  went  immediately  to  him,  and  found,  to  our  great  joy,  that 
he  had  a fine  large  hedgehog,  between  two  large  rocks.  We  soon  dis- 
patched the  hedgehog,  carried  him  to  our  camp  and  threw  him  into  the 
fire,  where  we  let  it  remain  long  enough  to  singe  it  pretty  well,  and  then, 
very  quickly  dressed  and  cooked  one  half  of  it,  not  forgetting  to  feed  our 
dog  all  we  dared  to  give  him.  We  made  a broth  of  one  half  of  it,  and 
though  we  had  neither  bread  nor  salt,  it  is  rarely  five  men  sit  down  to  a 
better  supper,  or  with  more  thankful  hearts.  We  slept  soundly  and  awoke 
refreshed  and  strengthened  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  We  took  a broth 
of  the  hedgehog  for  breakfast,  and  pushed  on  by  the  strength  of  it  till 
noon,  over  a rough,  broken,  mountainous  country,  when  we  stopped  to 
warm  and  dry  ourselves.  The  bushes  were  still  very  wet,  though  the 
snow  had  gone  in  most  places.  We  found  where  we  halted,  a large  pine 
stub,  55  or  more  feet  high,  and  as  large  as  a hogshead.  We  set  it  on  fire 
at  the  bottom,  and,  it  being  very  dry  and  hollow,  the  flames  burst  out  of 
the  sides  and  top,  and  we  soon  had  fire  enough  to  have  dried  and  warmed 
half  a regiment.  We  travelled  on  until  sunset,  and  camped  by  a spring, 
supping  upon  juniper  bark  and  chocolate-root-tea,  keeping  our  two  bis- 
cuit for  the  last  extremity. 

October  iqth.  We  arose  and  started  early,  crossed  during  the  day,  a 
large  beaver  stream,  and  halted  to  examine  the  works  of  these  curious  little 
animals.  They  had  a large  quantity  of  timber  cut  for  completing  a dam 
upon  which  they  were  evidently  at  work  before  our  arrival  though  we 
could  not  find  them.  We  should  have  supposed  from  appearances  that 
men  and  oxen  had  been  employed  to  cut  and  arrange  timber  as  we  found 
it  done  by  the  wise  heads  and  strong  bodies  of  these  wonderful  creatures. 
About  noon,  we  arrive  at  the  outlet  of  a large  lake,  suppose  it  to  be  the 
headwaters  of  the  Aroostook  River.  Maynard  ran  a north  line  from  the 
head  of  the  Penobscot  River  to  this  stream,  early  in  the  season,  while  I 
was  running  the  east  line.  We  now  wished  to  find  his  old  line  if  possible. 
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He  went  up  the  stream  and  I down,  a few  rods,  when  I came  to  his  old 
camp.  I called  to  Maynard,  who  soon  joined  us,  and  found  the  line,  for 
which  we  were  very  thankful,  as  we  now  knew  where  we  were,  and 
how  far  distant  from  our  boat  and  provisions.  We  were  preparing  to 
march  on  with  fresh  courage,  when  our  faithful  dog  was  heard  barking 
at  a distance  towards  the  lake.  We  ran  to  him,  and  found  to  our  great 
joy,  he  had  another  hedgehog  in  a hollow  log,  which,  with  our  hatchets 
we  quickly  released  and  killed.  We  found  it  fat  and  large,  but  in  our  eager- 
ness to  kill  it,  we  were  not  as  careful  as  we  should  have  been,  and  got  our 
hands  and  the  poor  dog’s  nose  full  of  quills.  However,  the  thought  of 
something  to  eat  once  more,  lessened  every  other  difficulty,  and  we  sat 
down  very  patiently,  and  with  our  jackknives  cleared  the  quills  from  the 
dog’s  nose,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  our  hands.  Having  so  lately  learned 
the  art  and  mystery  of  singeing  and  dressing  a hedgehog,  we  soon  had 
ours  boiling  over  a good  fire.  Here  we  had  a camp  built,  and  with  a little 
repairing  made  us  a very  comfortable  shelter,  and  here  we  concluded  to 
remain  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  a pleasant  one  it  was  to  us,  for  we  now 
felt  that  we  should  live  to  get  out  of  this  wilderness,  supposing  that  the 
hedgehog  and  two  biscuits  would  keep  us  from  starving  until  we  reached 
our  batteau,  which  if  we  had  good  luck,  would  not  take  us  longer  than 
four  days. 

October  20th.  A pleasant  morning.  We  started  early,  with  an  old  line 
to  follow  to  the  lake,  where  we  arrived  before  sunset,  at  our  old  camp. 
This  lake  is  called  the  head  of  the  great  East  Branch  of  the  Penobscot, 
but  it  is  not  exactly  so,  for  there  is  a small  stream  that  comes  in  on  the  west 
side  of  it  which  is  the  outlet  of  a small  lake  up  the  valley,  some  distance 
to  the  westward.  We  passed  the  night  here,  and  supped  on  root  tea  and 
moose-wood  berries. 

October  2 1 st.  Take  our  breakfast  of  fir-bark  tea  and  berries,  with  a fine 
day  before  us  and  again  march  on  with  good  courage  though  rather  weak 
in  the  knees.  We  travelled  round  the  east  end  of  the  lake  and  at  night 
camped  by  the  river,  with  one  biscuit  for  our  supper,  our  only  food  dur- 
ing the  day  having  been  the  berries  gathered  on  our  march. 

October  22 d.  Started  early,  in  good  spirits,  though  without  breakfast, 
and  about  noon,  reached  our  batteau,  and  found  everything  as  we  left  it, 
and  ourselves  very  faint,  weak,  and  hungry.  We  were  obliged  to  eat  very 
moderately,  having  been  so  long  without  food.  Our  stores  consisted  of 
bread,  pork,  tea,  rice,  pepper  and  ginger,  though  in  small  quantities.  I 
need  not  say  we  quickly  prepared  our  supper,  and  as  quickly  ate  it,  and 
with  an  appetite  no  man  but  those  who  have  gone  twenty  days  without  a 
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full  meal  can  imagine.  The  river,  at  this  place  is  wide  and  shallow,  with 
a gravelly  bottom,  and  bar  extending  half  way  across  the  river.  Two  of 
our  men  standing  on  the  shore,  said  they  thought  they  saw  salmon  en- 
deavoring to  cross  this  bar  on  their  way  up  the  river.  If  so,  they  thought 
they  might  be  caught.  We  encouraged  the  enterprise,  and  two  of  them 
armed  with  clubs,  made  quick  way  for  the  sand,  or  rather  gravel- 
bar,  where  they  found  two  salmon,  one  of  which  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  kill  and  which  we  supposed  weighed  about  20  pounds.  This  we 
considered  a valuable  addition  to  our  small  stock  of  provisions,  and  fried 
with  our  salt  pork  made  an  excellent  dish,  being  as  fat,  and  good  flavored 
as  those  caught  in  the  spring.  We  now  examined  our  batteau,  and  found 
it  but  little  injured  by  lying  out  of  the  water  so  long,  as  we  covered  it 
carefully  with  boughs  when  we  left  it,  and  soon  had  it  ready  for  our  voy- 
age. Having  in  our  crew  three  experienced  boatmen,  we  felt  the  worst  of 
our  way  was  over.  We  concluded  on  our  arrival  here  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  remain  a day  or  two  to  rest  and  refresh  ourselves,  but,  after 
a comfortable  meal  or  two,  and  a good  night’s  rest,  we  concluded  to 
start  after  breakfast  down  river  in  our  boat. 

October  23 d.  We  set  sail,  and  went  on  very  pleasantly,  made  a good 
day’s  work,  with  little  fatigue,  and  just  at  sunset  we  discovered  a smoke 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  close  to  the  shore.  Here  we  landed  and  found 
an  Indian’s  camp,  with  the  fire  burning,  though  carefully  covered,  but  no 
Indians  were  in  sight.  They  were  probably  gone  to  look  at  their  traps.  We 
concluded  to  remain  here  during  the  night,  and  save  the  trouble  of  build- 
ing a camp.  We  found  a good  bed  of  bear  skins,  and  five  small-sized  sal- 
mon dressed  and  hung  up,  partly  smoked.  Two  of  these  we  broiled  to 
eat  with  our  tea  and  bread,  for  supper,  and  found  it  very  good.  In  the 
night,  one  of  our  men  got  up,  and  broiled  another  salmon,  and  ate  the 
principal  part  of  it. 

October  24 th.  Arose  early  and  broiled  the  two  remaining  salmon  for 
our  breakfast,  but  our  man  who  had  eaten  one  in  the  night,  declined  tak- 
ing a share  of  our  meal.  We  did  not  intend  to  wrong  the  Indians,  so  left 
them  some  powder  and  shot.  The  former,  however,  was  not  worth  much, 
having  been  wet.  We  also  left  about  thirty  balls.  We  got  all  ready  to 
start,  when  we  found  our  sick  man  unable  to  walk.  What  to  do  with  him 
we  could  not  tell.  To  leave  him  to  die  alone  did  not  appear  proper,  and 
we  could  not  remain  with  him  without  something  more  to  eat  than  we 
could  get  there.  We,  at  length,  concluded  to  take  him  with  us,  and  made 
a bed  of  fir  boughs  in  the  bottom  of  our  boat,  to  lay  him  on,  and  covered 
him  with  what  remnants  we  had  left  of  our  blankets,  and  again  moved 
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on,  thinking  that  if  he  died  in  our  boat,  we  could  carry  his  body  to  his 
friends,  and  have  it  decently  buried.  I had,  however,  little  fear  of  his 
dying,  thinking  his  disease  was  caused  by  eating  a salmon,  after  eating 
supper.  In  less  than  an  hour  after  we  started,  he  was  able  to  move  and 
speak,  and  desired  to  be  taken  on  shore,  where  his  supper,  operating  as  a 
powerful  emetic,  soon  relieved  him,  and  in  a few  hours,  our  speechless, 
dying  man  was  as  bright  as  a new  pin.  We  loaded  ourselves,  and  proceeded 
down  river,  until  night,  when  we  found  ourselves  safe,  below  Mohawk 
rips,  and  camped  for  the  night  in  an  Indian  house  where  we  found  very 
comfortable  lodging.  Had  been  a rainy  day  and  night. 

October  25 th.  Fair  weather,  continued  down  river  to  Piscataquis,  where 
we  found  an  Indian  of  the  Penobscot  tribe,  Joseph  Pease,  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  very  clever  man,  who  was  very  glad  to  see  us.  He  said  he  thought 
we  were  all  dead,  as  no  Indians  had  seen  or  heard  of  us  and  Marsh  had 
been  to  his  house  and  left  some  provisions  for  us,  if  we  should  ever  come 
back.  These  he  brought  forward,  carefully  wrapped  in  bark.  The  old 
man  had  a large  pot  of  hulled  coi'n , on  the  fire,  when  we  entered  his  wig- 
wam, to  which  he  bade  us  “welcome,”  telling  us  to  keep  our  provisions  to 
use  on  our  way  down.  As  he  repeated  his  “very  much  welcome**  to  his  corn, 
we  concluded  to  pass  the  night  with  him.  The  old  squaw,  wishing  to  make 
our  supper  as  good  as  possible  to  us,  immediately  added  about  two  pounds 
of  moose  tallow , and  a pint  of  seal  oil , which,  hungry  as  we  were,  we  should 
some  rather  have  had  left  out.  The  corn  when  cooked,  was  taken  up  into 
wooden  bowls,  and  eaten  with  wooden  spoons,  and  went  very  well,  oil 
and  tallow  notwithstanding.  To  Pease,  I gave  our  little  dog,  the  com- 
panion of  our  journey,  and  sharer  of  our  hardships.  I had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  in  good  order,  several  times  after,  in  my  different  tours 
“down  east.” 

October  26th.  Started  down  river  after  thanking  our  Indian  friend 
many  times  for  his  kindness,  he  bidding  us  “very  much  welcome,”  as 
many  more.  With  fair  weather  and  wind,  we  went  on  at  a great  rate,  and 
at  night  reached  Old  Town. 

October  27 th.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  started  on  our  way,  hoping  to 
see  the  face  of  a white  man  once  more.  Before  noon,  we  reached  old  Mr. 
Daniel  Spencer’s,7  two  of  whose  sons  were  with  me.  The  old  man  was  not 
at  home,  but  his  wife  wept  for  joy  on  meeting  her  children,  whom  she  said 
she  never  expected  to  see  again.  We  dined  with  them  and  then  started  on, 

7 A Daniel  Spencer  made  his  mark  on  a petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  “Upper 
Plantation  on  the  West  Side  of  Penobscot”  to  the  General  Court  dated  6 June 
1786.  See  2 Coll.  Me.  Hist.  Soc.,  xxi.  209. 
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the  Spencers  insisting  on  going  with  us  to  the  head  of  the  tide,  where  we 
all  arrived  in  safefty]  and  were  joyfully  welcomed  by  our  acquaintances 
and  friends,  who  had  long  before  given  us  over  for  dead  and  lost  men, 
from  whom  they  never  expected  again  to  hear. 

In  all  our  sufferings  and  fatigue,  I never  heard  a murmur  from  one 
of  the  party,  though  the  men  used  to  say  Maynard  was  cross,  sometimes, 
nor  a regret  that  they  had  accompanied  me,  though  we  were  put  upon  al- 
lowance when  we  left  the  village  of  Madawaska,  and  for  many  days  had 
one  biscuit  and  a slice  of  pork  divided  equally  among  us  all.  In  one  of  our 
darkest  times,  Maynard  said,  “Holland,  it  is  not  a very  pleasant  thought 
that  we  must  starve  to  death  in  this  wilderness,  but  to  starve  with  guineas 
quilted  into  the  waist-bands  of  our  trousers,  thinking  how  many  good 
meals  they  would  buy,  is  rather  tough.” 

We  now  went  to  work  with  a good  will  to  make  ourselves  look  a little 
more  like  civilized  creatures.  We  stripped  off  what  rags  we  had  left  on 
our  emaciated  bodies,  washed,  shaved,  combed,  etc.,  for  the  first  time 
since  we  left  the  Penobscot,  then  weighed  ourselves.  I found  my  loss  in 
flesh  to  be  83  pounds. 

Monday  November  2 d.  Maynard  and  I started  down  river,  with  one 
of  our  crew  for  a boatman,  and  passed  the  night  at  Dr.  Skinner’s8  (an  old 
brother  officer). 

November  3 d.  Reached  Marsh  Bay.  Passed  the  night  at  Captain 
Grant’s,9  at  what  is  now,  1834,  Frankfort,  (1877,  Winterport). 

November  \th.  Discharged  our  boatman,  and  proceeded  on  alone  to 
Bucksport.  Put  up  with  Captain  Buck,1  and  waited  very  impatiently,  for 
a vessel  to  take  us  to  Boston.  Though  we  had  all  our  wants  supplied,  we 
recruited  slowly,  and  truly  thankful  as  we  were  to  be  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness, among  kind  and  Christian  people,  the  least  delay  seemed  intolerable, 
while  our  anxiety  to  see  our  families,  from  whom  no  word  either  way 
since  we  left,  had  been  received,  hourly  increased. 

November  6th.  At  10  o’clock  went  on  board  a small  schooner,  Captain 
Blanchard,  bound  to  Boston,  and  with  a fair  wind,  swiftly  and  gladly  bade 
good  bye  to  Penobscot. 

November  Jth.  Arrived  at  Portsmouth,  where  the  vessel  was  to  tarry 

8 A Daniel  Skinner  signed  a petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Penobscot  River  dated 
23  November  1790.  See  2 Coll.  Me.  Hist.  Soc.}  XXII.  403. 

9 Both  Andrew  and  Gordon  Grant  signed  the  same  petition  as  the  one  above  signed 
by  Skinner. 

1 Jonathan  Buck,  founder  of  Bucksport.  See  Bangor  Historical  Magazine , 1.  1 3 3— 
1 34  > II.  21-24. 
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a day,  and  Maynard  and  I started  on  foot  for  old  York,  to  call  upon  Colo- 
nel Gibbs,  Captain  Tucker,2  and  several  of  our  army  friends,  with  whom 
we  passed  a very  long  and  agreeable  evening. 

November  8 th.  Reached  Boston,  and  next  morning  got  our  baggage  on 
shore,  and  made  a short  report  to  the  Land  Committee,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th,  started  for  home,  which  I reached  the  10th,  and  found  my 
friends  all  well,  though  suffering  from  anxiety  on  my  account. 

My  appetite  continued  enormous,  until  I was  taken  sick  with  the  pleuri- 
sy, some  days  after  my  return.  I was  very  sick  for  some  weeks,  caused  by 
want  of  food  so  long,  and  the  indulgence  of  my  appetite.  This  was  the 
only  illness  I ever  had,  except  a fever  in  the  army.  . . .3 

Despite  the  wealth  of  information  already  available,  Bingham 
determined  to  go  even  further  and  dispatch  an  agent  of  his  own 
to  view  the  Penobscot  tract.  His  choice  fell  upon  Monsieur  Mon- 
vel,  a Frenchman  who  had  done  a similar  job  for  Secretary  Knox 
the  preceding  year  on  the  Waldo  Patent.4  Late  in  March  Bing- 
ham wrote  the  Frenchman  directions  for  the  survey: 

Bingham  to  Monvel , Philadelphia  y 30  March  17935 

Mr.  Monvell  Philadelphia  March  30th  1793 

Sir: 

I have  received  the  most  favorable  impressions  from  General  Knox,  of 
the  extent  of  your  abilities  in  prosecuting  the  objects  that  are  now  to  en- 
gage your  attention,  and  of  your  industry  in  the  pursuit. 

My  principal  wish  is  to  obtain  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  the  intersection  of  the  waters  etc. — for  this  purpose,  I herewith  fur- 

2 Joseph  Tucker  of  York  was  Town  Clerk,  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  and 
Collector  of  Customs.  C.  E.  Banks,  History  of  York , Maine , 11.  354,  359,  360.  Gibbs 
was  presumably  Caleb  Gibbs,  who  had  served  with  the  2nd  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
been  wounded  at  Yorktown,  and  made  a brevet  lieutenant-colonel  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  See  F.  S.  Drake,  Memorials  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of  Massachu- 
setts, 310. 

3 The  rest  of  the  autobiography  is  concerned  with  Holland’s  later  experiences  in 
Maine  and  with  the  recounting  of  various  down-east  anecdotes.  There  is  a short  sec- 
tion dealing  with  the  War  of  1812  in  eastern  Maine. 

4 See  Monvel  to  Knox,  Thomaston,  20  June  1792,  KP,  xxxi.  1 51.  See  also  Sprague's 
Journal  of  Maine  History , v.  278,  for  information  on  the  journal  Monvel  kept  dur- 
ing his  exploring  trip  for  Knox. 

5 This  document  is  a letterpress  copy  from  the  Bingham  Letter  Book,  1791-1793, 
423-426,  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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nish  you  with  a map  of  the  country  that  I wish  explored,  and  shall  leave 
it  to  your  discretion  to  commence  your  outset  at  whatever  place  you  may 
think  most  proper. 

I flatter  myself  that  the  result  of  your  various  observations  will  enable 
you  to  determine  many  points  of  information,  with  which  I wish  to  be 
acquainted,  particularly,  whether  limestone  abounds  in  both  or  either  of 
the  tracts? 

Whether  copper,  lead,  or  iron  ores  have  been  discovered  and  whether  in 
large  or  small  quantities? 

What  are  the  different  kinds  of  wood  that  abound  in  the  tracts  and  to 
what  purposes  may  they  be  converted? 

Whether  mill  seats  are  plenty? 

Whether  the  grounds  are,  from  their  position,  susceptible  of  being  well 
watered  from  the  streams  that  flow  thro'  them,  so  as  to  be  easily  converted 
into  meadow? 

Whether  the  valuable  pine  trees  have  been  destroyed  to  any  extent,  by  the 
depredations  of  the  neighbours? 

Whether  roads  may  be  easily  cut  thro’  the  grounds? 

Whether  there  are  considerable  quantities  of  natural  meadows? 

What  is  the  usual  extent  of  the  cedar  swamps,  and  do  they  abound  in  large 
cedar  trees? 

These  are  the  leading  and  principal  questions  that  will  induce  the  spe- 
cies of  information  that  I am  desirous  of  obtaining. 

In  your  progress  thro’  the  country,  I wish  you  to  remark  the  number 
of  inhabitants  that  have  settled  therein,  and  to  bring  with  you  specimens 
of  the  ores,  stones  and  woods  that  seem  the  most  worthy  of  attention,  as 
well  as  to  communicate  every  information  that  may  appear  to  be  inter- 
esting to  those  concerned. 

I herewith  inclose  you  a letter  for  General  Jackson,  who  will  facili- 
tate your  operations  and  render  you  every  assistance  in  his  power. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  yourself  with  a rough  draught  of  the 
country  so  as  to  know  the  situation  of  the  two  tracts. 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  procuring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  va- 
riety of  soil  situation  etc.,  will  be  to  penetrate  them  at  one  corner  and  pass 
thro’  them  diagonally. 

I wish  you  to  pay  a visit  to  Mount  Desert,  in  order  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  resources  of  that  island. 

In  case  of  having  any  further  communications  to  make  to  you,  I will 
address  them  to  General  Jackson  who  will  forward  the  same  to  you. 
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The  terms  on  which  you  offer  your  services  such  as  you  received  on  a 
similar  undertaking  from  General  Knox,  I agree  to  give  you. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  an  agreable  journey  to  you,  I am  with  regard 

Sir 

Your  obedient  humble  servant 
Wm.  Bingham 

No  report  of  Monvel’s  tour  remains  to  bear  witness  to  his 
impressions  of  Maine.  A package  of  vouchers  among  the  Bing- 
ham Papers  shows  that  he  left  Boston  early  in  April,  was  in 
Gouldsborough  in  July,  Union  River  in  August,  Machias  in 
October,  and  back  in  Boston  in  November ; that  he  procured  the 
services  of  several  different  down-easters  as  “Pilots  in  the 
Woods”  5 and  that  he  lived  for  the  most  part  on  pork,  bread, 
and  rum.  Whatever  his  opinions  of  the  country,  at  least  Bing- 
ham could  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  obtained  a first-hand 
account,  from  a fresh  point  of  view,  of  the  lands  he  had  just 
purchased. 

While  he  was  collecting  this  information,  Bingham  had  been 
busy  writing  letters  to  potential  purchasers,  both  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States.  Hardly  had  he  completed  his  agreements 
with  Duer  and  with  Knox  than  he  wrote  to  his  old  business  as- 
sociates Wilhem  and  Jan  Willink  of  Amsterdam6  of  the  at- 
tractions of  speculation  in  American  lands. 

Bingham  to  Wilhem  and  Jan  Willink , Philadelphia y 
30  December  17927 

Philadelphia  December  30th  1792 

Mess.  Wilhem  and  Jan  Willink 
Gentlemen : 

Since  writing  the  enclosed,  I have  received  your  favor  of  the  17  Sep- 

6 Wilhem  and  Jan  Willink  were  prominent  Dutch  bankers  who  had  participated  in 
the  first  Dutch  loan  to  the  United  States.  They  remained  thereafter  the  official  fi- 
nancial agents  of  the  American  government  in  Holland  and  became  heavy  purchas- 
ers of  American  stocks  and  later  of  American  lands.  See  P.  D.  Evans,  Holland  Land 
Comfany , fassim.  For  Bingham’s  relations  with  the  Willinks,  see  M.  L.  Brown, 
“William  Bingham,  Eighteenth  Century  Magnate,”  Pa.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.} 
LXI.  407—409. 

7 This  document  is  a letterpress  copy  from  the  Bingham  Letter  Book,  1791-1793, 
502-508,  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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tember,  and  hope  that  the  correspondence  which  has  hitherto  taken  place 
will  bring  our  differences  of  opinion  relative  to  the  loan  to  an  amicable 
conclusion.  My  language  to  you  on  this  subject  has  been  uniform  and  con- 
sistent; yours  has  essentially  changed  at  the  expected  period  of  closing  the 
business. 

You  wish  further  information  on  the  subject  of  land  speculations  in 
order  to  induce  you  to  engage  in  them.  I have  been  long  convinced 
that  the  profits  they  offer  far  exceed  any  other  species  of  investment  that 
money  can  be  employed  in,  more  especially  at  this  period,  when  it  is  prob 
able  a peace  will  be  made  with  the  Indians,  which  will  confine  our  settle- 
ments to  the  eastward  of  the  Ohio  River.  This  will  render  the  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  district  exceedingly  valuable.  I imagine  that 
the  lands  laying  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts will  obtain  a decided  preference  in  the  estimation  of  Europeans. 
These  lands  lay  betwixt  the  latitudes  of  40  and  45  degrees  and  are  there- 
fore in  a temperate  climate,  calculated  for  grain,  and  pasturage  of  cattle, 
the  latter  of  which  will  become  an  immense  object  of  attention,  as  con- 
nected therewith  is  the  exportation  of  salted  provisions,  butter,  cheese  etc. 
After  ascertaining  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  most  pointed  regard  should 
be  paid  to  situation,  so  as  to  admit  the  produce  of  the  country  to  be  trans- 
ported to  a market  with  ease  and  little  expence.  These  facilities  give  a 
vast  relative  value  to  the  lands,  as  the  fruits  of  the  farmers  industry  can 
be  thus  disposed  of  on  the  best  terms.  Therefore,  in  choosing  lands  to  pur- 
chase, in  order  to  profit  by  their  rising  and  increasing  value,  the  means  of 
water  conveyance  to  sea  ports  should  be  attended  to,  and  which  a good 
map  of  the  country  will  at  all  times  properly  display.  If  lands  lay  on  rivers 
that  empty  into  the  sea,  or  are  situated  near  the  sea  side,  the  advantages 
are  immense — because,  the  wood  that  is  growing  on  them  may  be  export- 
ed in  the  shape  of  lumber  or  masts  sometimes,  or  may  be  burned,  and  the 
ashes  converted  into  pot  or  pearl  ashes,  and  exported  to  Europe  to  great 
benefit.  Such  has  been  the  devastation  in  the  French  West  India  Islands 
from  the  various  insurrections  of  the  negroes,  that  vast  supplies  of  lumber 
must  be  obtained,  from  America,  in  order  to  rebuild  their  various  planta- 
tion and  other  houses.  This  must  principally  be  drawn  from  the  Province 
of  Main,  which  is  a part  of  Massachusetts,  and  I am  well  informed,  con- 
tains the  best  lands  of  that  state.  If  persons  from  Europe  acquainted  with 
making  potashes,  were  to  engage  in  the  business,  on  a great  scale,  in  eli- 
gible situations,  great  profits  would  necessarily  accrue — as  the  necessary 
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materials  could  be  obtained  by  burning  the  woods,  which  when  removed, 
render  the  grounds  more  valuable,  by  preparing  them  for  the  husband- 
man. 

The  political  convulsions  of  Europe  will  inevitably  draw  to  this  coun- 
try an  immense  emigration  from  various  quarters,  but  particularly  from 
Ireland,  France,  and  Germany.  Already  they  arrive  in  great  numbers, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  generally  known  that  lands  can  be  obtained  on  such 
easy  terms,  the  subjects  of  these  kingdoms  would  certainly  wish  to  ex- 
change the  state  of  oppressed  tenantry  for  that  of  landholders  having  prop- 
erty in  the  soil  which  will  be  transmitted  to  their  children.  Besides,  there 
are  no  taxes  on  land,  nor  perhaps  will  be  for  half  a century  to  come,  as 
the  impost  and  excise  not  only  pay  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  administration  of  government,  but  by  increasing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  population  of  the  country,  will  soon  afford  a suf- 
ficiency to  extinguish  in  large  proportion  the  capital  of  the  debt.  In  such  a 
country,  the  husbandman  reaps  the  fruit  of  his  labor,  without  any  deduc- 
tions for  the  views  of  government.  Such  is  the  attachment  of  those  who 
emigrate  to  this  country,  from  the  excellence  of  its  government,  and  the 
personal  freedom  they  enjoy,  combined  with  the  charms  of  the  climate 
and  soil,  that  I scarcely  know  an  instance  of  an  emigrant  returning  to 
Europe. 

But  to  carry  into  proper  effect  a plan  of  purchasing  and  peopling  these 
lands  so  as  speedily  to  draw  a considerable  profit  from  them,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  a large  company  should  be  created  and  a regular  system  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose.  It  might  become  not  only  a great  source  of  pri- 
vate gain,  but  an  act  of  high  humanity,  in  which  the  personal  feelings 
would  be  extremely  gratified.  Whoever  views  the  happy  situation  of  the 
Germans  in  this  state,  who  have  emigrated  here  at  different  periods,  must 
discover  so  great  a change  for  the  better,  that  he  could  not  hesitate  in 
calling  that,  an  act  of  humanity,  which  so  essentially  betters  the  condition 
of  man. 

A company,  consisting  of  as  many  as  are  necessary  to  furnish  the  funds, 
should  be  formed ; agents  should  be  appointed  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
to  engage,  and  transport  to  this  country  the  emigrants  that  are  disposed 
to  the  change.  The  lands  might  be  sold  to  them  or  leased,  as  the  respective 
state  of  their  funds,  might  render  convenient,  and  considerations  render 
eligible.  This  business  would  be  peculiarly  calculated  for  commercial 
men,  who  might  find  freights  for  their  vessels  back  to  Europe,  and  thus 
procure  the  transport  of  the  passengers,  at  very  little  additional  expence, 
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besides  that  of  furnishing  the  provisions  for  their  support.  When  the  lands 
have  once  commenced  their  career  of  settlement,  it  is  astonishing  what 
rapid  progress  they  make;  as  the  increase  of  population  in  this  country 
is  not  to  be  determined  by  any  calculations  made  in  Europe,  as  no  country 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  so  abundantly  furnishes  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence— therefore  their  value  is  not  to  be  determined  by  a similar  ratio 
with  the  price  of  public  funds  which  are  dependent  on  certain  confined 
principles,  beyond  which  they  cannot  be  extended — whereas,  the  price  of 
lands  is  connected  with  the  state  of  population,  the  extent  of  which  can- 
not be  exactly  ascertained.  These  ideas  are  beginning  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  our  people,  but  they  do  not  possess  the  means  of  profiting  by 
their  justness  of  thinking,  as  their  capitals  are  too  confined  to  enter  into 
any  great  landed  speculation,  altho  they  might  be  convinced  of  their  pro- 
gressive increase  in  value,  and  the  consequent  profits  they  would  derive 
from  engaging  in  the  purchase.  For  my  part,  I am  so  entirely  convinced 
of  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  that  I have  for  a considerable  period  past, 
bent  my  whole  exertions  to  the  acquisition  of  land.  A company  has  lately 
been  formed  to  purchase  two  millions  of  acres  of  land,  of  most  excellent 
quality  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  a part  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
When  that  State  was  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  these  lands  were  not 
suffered  to  be  sold,  but  since  the  war,  the  legislature,  convinced  that  the 
only  mode  of  settling  them,  was  thro’  the  stimulus  of  private  exertion, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  dispose  of  them.  I shall  give  you  a further  account 
of  them  in  some  future  letter.  The  American  capitals  are  too  confined  to 
grasp  such  great  objects.  The  people  here,  view  the  advantages  that  must 
inevitably  be  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  this  species  of  property,  but 
their  means  are  too  limited  for  the  object.  Whereas,  the  capitals  of  for- 
eigners are  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose,  and  they  hold  the  property 
on  terms  equally  secure,  as  if  it  were  possessed  in  their  countries,  of  which 
they  are  subjects. 

I have  now  given  to  you  some  hints  on  the  subject  of  land  speculations, 
which  may  be  of  service  to  you  or  your  friends,  and  I will  occasionally, 
according  to  your  request,  make  further  communications.  You  may  easily 
determine,  by  an  attention  to  a few  principles,  whether  the  offers  that 
are  made,  are  eligible  purchases.  Even  if  the  best  supported  certificates 
appear  in  favor  of  the  soil,  the  means  of  water  conveyance  to  a market 
will  be  deemed  the  most  essential  consideration,  as  such  lands  will  be  the 
first  to  settle  and  improve,  by  means  of  such  facilities.  Your  good  sense, 
connected  with  a certain  knowledge  of  the  country,  will  doubtless  lead 
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you  to  determine  properly,  what  offers  should  be  accepted  and  what  re- 
jected. 

I am  with  regard 
Gentlemen 

Your  obedient  humble  servant 
Wm.  Bingham 

Similar  letters  went  out  to  Robert  Gilmor,  Bingham’s  wealthy 
friend  and  business  associate  in  Baltimore,  to  the  firm  of  Strachan 
and  MacKenzie  in  London,  and  to  Edward  Campbell  in  Ire- 
land, the  last  letter  suggesting  the  possibilities  of  encouraging 
the  emigration  of  Irish  Catholics  to  the  United  States.8  Further- 
more, now  that  Theophile  Cazenove  was  no  longer  to  be  feared 
as  a rival  bidder  for  Duer’s  pre-emption  rights,  Bingham  could 
write  him  in  a very  different  vein : 

Bingham  to  Theophile  Cazenove , Philadelphia,  21  March  17939 

Dear  Sir  Philadelphia  March  21.  1793 

I have  received  your  favor  of  the  1 1 March  in  reply  to  the  letter  I had 
the  honor  of  writing  to  you. 

Your  want  of  European  advices  precluding  you  from  making  any  de- 
cisive arrangements,  relative  to  purchase  renders  it  prudent  and  advise- 
able  to  wait  the  result  of  your  communication,  before  any  offer  is  made. 

I have  had  many  applications  for  different  portions  of  the  lands  I 
have  mentioned  to  you,  but  have  uniformly  (except  in  the  instance  of 
Madame  de  Leval)  refused  them  all,  as  my  object  is  to  keep  them  to- 
gether, being  fully  convinced  that  in  a great  and  extensive  operation  like 
this  the  smaller  the  competition  the  greater  the  price  that  will  be  obtained 
for  the  article  brought  to  market. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  idea,  that  I was  the  more  readily 
disposed  to  deal  with  you,  wishing  as  your  friends  had  been  engaged  in 
operations  of  this  kind,  that  they  should  continue  them,  as  their  experi- 
ence would  naturally  benefit  the  sale,  by  enabling  them  to  take  advan- 

8 These  last  two  letters  are  from  the  Bingham  Letter  Book,  1791-1793,  464-467, 
441,  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  The  English  firm  of  Strachan  and 
MacKenzie  was  apparently  active  in  American  trade  and  investment.  There  are  sev- 
eral references  to  the  firm  in  Alexander  Baring’s  letters  to  England.  See,  for  exam- 
ple, Alexander  Baring  to  Francis  Baring,  Philadelphia,  5 May  1796,  in  BaP. 

9 Letterpress  copy  in  the  Bingham  Letter  Book,  1791-1793,  419-422,  in  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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tage  of  favorable  occurrencies  [ ? ] , and  to  avoid  any  errors  that  their  first 
efforts  might  have  been  exposed  to. 

I can  conceive  no  reason  of  any  great  validity,  that  can  prevent  excel- 
lent arable  lands  well  situated  and  ready  for  settlement  by  the  Indian 
title  being  extinguished  selling  at  a higher  price  in  Europe  than  has  been 
already  obtained,  and  I am  the  more  induced  to  this  belief,  from  the  con- 
sideration that  when  the  purchasers  know  that  their  lands  are  not  like 
the  funds  exposed  to  unfavorable  fluctuation,  but  that  those  who  have 
dealt  in  them  have  uniformly  experienced  an  advanced  price,  I cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  impression  will  be  such,  as  to  make  them  more  generally 
sought  after. 

I wish  to  be  informed  of  the  particular  mode  you  approve,  and  the 
terms  which  you  wish  to  propose  which  you  allude  to  in  your  letter,  of 
conducting  the  sale  by  means  of  a loan,  as  this  has  been  the  manner  which 
I deem  the  most  expedient  of  selling  the  lands  to  advantage,  and  if  an 
open  and  generous  intercourse  took  place,  your  friends  as  well  as  myself, 
might  benefit  to  a very  great  extent. 

I am  sorry  you  formed  any  opinion,  from  the  exploration  you  directed 
to  be  made  of  the  Kennebeck  Tract  by  Mr.  Morris,1  as  his  information, 
owing  to  the  season  of  the  year  was  procured  from  partial  observation, 
and  is  contradicted  in  a great  measure,  by  persons  of  the  first  credibility, 
who  have  been  employed  to  explore  the  whole  of  that  tract,  and  who  have 
given  their  opinion,  on  oath. 

But  with  respect  to  the  Penobscot  tract  and  the  purchase  on  the  sea 
shore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  most  eligible  position  in  the 
United  States,  for  a settlement,  being  a fine  fertile  country,  well  watered, 
fit  for  grain  or  pasturage,  abounding  in  lumber,  and  in  a position  to  avail 
itself  of  the  fisheries,  and  from  all  these  resources  to  carry  on  a great  ex- 
ternal commerce.  Whilst  the  lower  tract  is  settling,  the  upper  tract  would 


greatly  encrease  in  value ; however,  concerning  these  points,  it  would  be 
more  expedient,  as  it  relates  to  particulars,  to  exchange  sentiments  by 
conversation,  than  by  letter.  I am  convinced,  that  more  uncontestable 
proofs  of  the  advantages  of  soil  and  situation  combined  relative  to  this 
country,  could  be  produced  by  impartial  and  disinterested  authorities, 
than  with  respect  to  any  other  in  the  United  States. 


I am  with  regard 
Dear  Sir 

Your  obedient  humble  servant 


Theophilus  Cazenove,  Esquire 


Wm.  Bingham 


1 This  is  the  report  printed  above,  pp.  188-205. 
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Apparently  Cazenove  must  have  considered  joining  forces 
with  Bingham,  for  two  days  later  Bingham  wrote  him: 

Bingham  to  Theophile  Cazenove , Philadelphia , 23  March  17932 

Philadelphia  March  23d  1793 

Dear  Sir: 

Previous  to  your  departure  from  this  place,  I promised  to  make  some 
communications  to  you,  relative  to  a sale  of  the  lands  I possess  in  the  dif- 
ferent states,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts. 

In  the  former  state  I have  upwards  of  430,000  acres  already  surveyed, 
betwixt  the  two  branches  of  the  Susquehannah,  which  are  connected  in  one 
body,  and  ready  for  patenting;  and  shall  have  about  600,000  in  a simi- 
lar situation,  during  the  course  of  the  summer. 

The  surveys  of  three  fourths  of  these  lands  arise  out  of  warrants  of  a 
very  early  date,  and  from  their  priority  of  choice,  and  the  knowledge  and 
address  of  the  superintendant  of  the  survey,  will  undoubtedly  impress  the 
idea  of  their  having  a very  superior  quality,  in  regard  to  soil  and  situation. 

In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  I have  about  2,250,000  acres,  concern- 
ing the  excellent  quality  of  which,  either  superior  advantage  or  point  of 
local  position,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  entertained;  I cannot  refer  you  to 
more  impartial  characters  than  those  from  whom  I have  recently  received 
some  detailed  answers  to  various  questions  relative  to  the  eastern  lands, 
particularly  General  Lincoln  and  a committee  of  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature from  the  Province  of  Maine. 

Previous  to  the  determination  to  extend  my  purchase  so  considerably,  I 
had  formed  a Plan  of  Arrangement  for  the  disposal  of  them,  which,  tho’ 
perhaps  different  from  any  that  had  heretofore  preceded  me,  I had  little 
doubt  would,  with  proper  application  of  some  address,  succeed  so  as  to 
answer  my  expectations. 

However,  from  a conviction  of  the  benefits  that  must  be  derived  from 
one  uniform  system  of  management,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  com- 
pany,  I should  have  no  objection  to  accept  the  terms  you  offer,  of  blend- 
ing  my  concerns  in  lands  with  those  of  the  company  you  are  connected 
with,  by  accepting  a certain  price  in  the  first  instance,  and  being  interest- 
ed in  the  eventual  sale,  to  the  extent  and  on  the  terms,  you  mentioned  to 
me,  provided  I could  procure  a price,  at  all  approaching  to  that,  which  I 
have  always  flattered  myself,  I should  obtain. 

2 Letterpress  copy  in  the  Bingham  Letter  Book,  1791-1793,  436—437,  in  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Considering  the  political  convulsions  of  Europe  have  rendered  funded, 
and  other  property,  less  secure,  it  may  be  worthy  of  reflection,  how  far 
there  will  be  a growing  disposition  in  the  people  of  Europe,  to  purchase 
landed  estates  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states;  and  consequently,  whether 
it  will  not  be  adviseable,  to  suspend,  rather  than  force,  the  sale  of  this 
species  of  property  at  present. 

The  lands  I possess  lay  in  the  most  eligible  situation  for  settlement, 
and  having  the  Indian  title  extinguished,  can  be  disposed  of,  free  of  all 
incumbrances;  an  object  of  vast  consequence,  as  it  regards  European 
sales,  with  a view  to  settlement. 

The  Penobscot  tract  enjoys  more  advantages  on  account  of  facilities 
for  emigrants,  than  any  other  tract  of  unlocated  land,  in  the  United 
States.  A great  external  commerce  exists  in  the  District,  and  the  settlers 
can  find  an  immediate  market  for  their  fish,  their  salted  provisions,  but- 
ter, cheese,  potashes,  and  every  article  they  produce,  and  the  wood,  that  in 
the  interior  country,  is  deemed  an  incumbrance,  is  converted  into  lumber, 
and  becomes  a source  of  great  profit. 

With  respect  to  a trade  with  the  Islands,  and  the  immense  supplies  they 
will  soon  stand  in  need  of,  there  is  no  country  in  the  United  States,  better 
calculated  to  furnish  them. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  have  recently  appointed  a committee 
to  report  a law  that  will  admit  of  aliens  holding  lands  in  that  state,  and 
that  will  repeal  all  those,  that  were  unfavorable  to  the  admission  of  foreign 
emigrants.  This  species  of  discouragement,  combined  with  the  uniform 
refusal  of  the  British  government  to  dispose  of  any  of  the  lands,  betwixt 
the  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix,  previous  to  the  war,  has  been  the  cause  of 
preventing  the  settlement  of  that  fine  country. 

As  you  mentioned,  that  you  would  not  be  prepared  to  give  an  answer 
relative  to  particulars,  untill  you  received  advices  from  Europe,  it  becomes 
needless  for  the  present  to  enter  into  any  further  detail. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  with  regard 
Sir 


Mr.  Cazenove 


Your  obedient  humble  servant 
Wm.  Bingham 


Finally,  early  in  April,  a letter  went  out  to  Henry  Hope  of 
Amsterdam,3  another  Dutch  banker  with  whom  Bingham  had 

3 Henry  Hope  (i736?-i8ii)  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  successful  Dutch 
banking  houses.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  had  been  sent  by  the  House  of  Hope, 
which  had  been  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  represent  the  firm  in  America 
and  had  come  to  Boston  about  1730.  Henry  the  younger  was  born  and  brought  up 
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had  previous  business  dealings,  urging  on  him  the  great  invest- 
ment opportunities  offered  by  American  landed  property. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  information  about  his  property  and 
making  contacts  with  potential  buyers,  Bingham  had  plenty  to 
engage  him  in  keeping  in  touch  with  developments  in  Boston, 
where  the  ever-faithful  Henry  Jackson  was  driving  harder  than 
ever  to  secure  from  the  legislature  and  from  other  sources  all 
that  Bingham  wished  done.  The  following  exchange  of  letters 
during  the  spring  of  1793  gives  clear  evidence  of  the  manifold 
problems  facing  a would-be  speculator  and  his  agent  if  they  were 
to  achieve  success: 

Bingham  to  H.  Jackson , Philadelphia , 6 February  1793  [BP]4 

Dear  Sir  Philadelphia  February  6 1793 

I should  have  wrote  to  you  immediately  after  my  arrival  here,  to  have 
returned  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  services  and  attentions  during 
my  residence  at  Boston,  but  found  such  multiplicity  of  objects  to  engage 
me,  that  I have  not  had  a moment  of  time  disengaged. 

I have  created  a strong  desire  in  many  of  my  friends  to  visit  your  town, 
such  is  the  favourable  impression  I have  made,  by  a relation  of  their  civili- 
ties and  hospitality. 

I find  by  a letter  you  have  wrote  to  General  Knox  that  Madame  Leval 
will  soon  make  her  appearance  here.  I had  wrote  a note  to  her,  apologizing 
for  not  answering  a voluminous  letter  she  addressed  to  me,  the  evening  be- 
fore my  departure,  and  mentioning  my  intention  of  making  a reply  imme- 
diately after  my  arrival  here.  I had  prepared  it,  and  was  about  inclosing 

in  America,  went  to  England  for  his  education,  entered  the  English  firm  of  Gurnell 
Hoare  and  Company,  and  in  1762  joined  the  firm  of  his  uncles,  Thomas  and  Adrian 
Hope,  in  Amsterdam.  He  soon  became  the  dominant  member  of  the  firm,  was  in- 
strumental in  arranging  loans  to  Catherine  II  of  Russia,  and  in  the  i78o’s  built  a 
magnificent  country  house  outside  Haarlem.  With  the  French  invasion  of  Holland, 
Henry  Hope  fled  to  England,  where  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1814  the  Hope 
family  sold  their  interest  in  the  firm  to  the  Barings,  with  whom  they  had  always  had 
intimate  financial  relations,  and  the  great  days  of  Hope  and  Company  were  at  an 
end.  H.  W.  and  I.  Law,  The  Book  of  the  Beresford  Hopes  (London,  1925),  2 67- 
275.  For  information  on  Hope’s  financial  activities,  see  J.  B.  Manger,  Recherches 
sur  les  Relations  Economiques  entre  La  France  et  La  Hollande  pendant  la  Revolution 
Frangaise  (178^-1795)  (Amsterdam,  1923),  passim.  There  is  a portrait  of  Hope 
in  this  volume  facing  page  60.  I am  indebted  to  our  fellow  member  George  P.  An- 
derson for  some  interesting  material  on  the  Hope  family. 

4 This  is  a letterpress  copy.  Fading  makes  some  of  the  readings  tentative. 
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[ ? ] to  you  when  our  friend  General  Knox  informed  me,  that  she  might 
be  expected  here  in  a few  days.  I had  forgot,  after  writing  the  note  of  apolo- 
gy, to  send  it,  and  enclosed  it  to  you  from  Hartford,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Perkins,5 6  who  I hope  safely  delivered  it. 

I understand  she  is  prepared  with  a long  list  of  grievances,  which  she 
will  support  with  a great  deal  of  clamor. 

I have  no  doubt  that  proper  attention  will  be  paid  to  every  claim  that  is 
founded  on  honor  and  justice.  But  no  person,  in  his  sober  senses,  can  listen 
favorably  to  the  extravagance  of  some  of  her  pretensions  and  proposals. 

I shall  communicate  to  you  the  result  of  the  business,  as  soon  as  it  is 
compleated ; I am  concerned,  that  General  Knox’s  time,  which  at  present 
is  so  much  engaged,  should  be  interrupted  by  her  interference  and  impor- 
tunities. 

I hope  you  have  procured  Mr.  Reed’s  signature  to  the  escrow,  as  well  as 
Coney  and  Wells’s  names  to  the  certificate,  signifying  their  assent  to  the 
conditions  in  which  the  purchase  was  made  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Altho  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  yet  a record  of  their  acquiescence 
would  be  rather  satisfactory.  You  were  so  obliging  as  to  promise  to  obtain 
and  forward  to  me,  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  deeds  from  General 
Knox,  Mr.  Duer,  and  yourself  and  Mr.  Flint.  You  can  reserve  the  con- 
veyance of  them,  untill  you  meet  with  a safe  and  convenient  person,  who 
will  at  the  same  time  take  charge  of  the  certified  copy  of  Putnam’s  drafts 
of  the  lottery  townships. 

General  Lincoln  has  mentioned  that  great  depredations  have  been 
committed  in  the  course  of  the  winter  upon  the  Penobscot  tract,  by  cutting 
immense  quantities  of  timber,  to  which  they  are  prompted  by  the  high 
price  of  lumber. 

As  the  General  Court  is  now  assembled,  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  some  enquiries  on  the  subject,  and  of  concerting  the  best  mode 
of  remedying  the  evil.  This  tract  will  lose  much  of  its  value,  if  proper 
precautions  are  not  taken  to  prevent  this  plundering. 

Inclosed  is  a sketch  of  a memorial  to  the  General  Court  on  the  subject 
of  empowering  the  Committee  to  admit  certain  modifications  in  the  arti- 
cles of  agreement,  which  cannot  be  the  least  injurious  to  the  State  and  a 
great  advantage  may  result  to  the  parties  thereby.  Please,  to  show  it  to 

5 Probably  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins. 

6 Since  Cony  and  Wells  had  not  been  present  during  Bingham’s  negotiations  with 
the  Land  Committee,  he  was  anxious  to  get  their  signatures  so  as  to  avoid  any  pos- 
sible question  about  the  legality  of  the  contract.  These  two  signed  an  assent  dated 
Boston,  28  February  1793,  which  is  in  BP. 
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some  of  our  friends,  and  if  they  approve  it,  will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to 
have  it  transcribed  and  presented  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  General  Court.7 

I am  happy  to  observe,  in  the  governor’s  speech,  a warm  recommenda- 
tion of  a revision  of  the  laws  relative  to  foreign  emigrants,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce a more  liberal  system  of  encouragement.  Such  has  been  the  happy 
effect  of  this  policy  on  the  riches  and  resources  of  Pennsylvania,  that  its 
superior  advantages  are  principally  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  I suppose 
two  thirds  of  the  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  are  foreigners.  I enclose 
you  the  copies  of  two  laws  passed  within  a short  period,  by  our  legislature, 
expressive  of  the  sense  we  entertain  of  the  extent  of  encouragement  that 
policy  dictates  to  be  given.  The  first  law  was  an  experimental  one;  the 
advantages  that  resulted  from  it,  were  so  strikingly  obvious,  that  the  sec- 
ond passed  without  a dissenting  voice.8 

I intended  to  have  wrote  to  several  of  my  friends  in  Boston,  by  this 
post  but  must  reserve  that  pleasure,  for  the  succeeding  week. 

You  will  please  to  show  the  copies  of  our  laws  respecting  foreigners  to 
any  of  our  influential  friends  in  the  General  Court. 

I should  before  this  have  remitted  to  you  the  amount  of  my  note  given 
to  the  treasurer  and  the  other  sums  that  are  due  for  purchases,  but  from 
the  improbability  of  procuring  money,  the  banks  having  almost  ceased  to 
discount,  from  the  circumstances  of  another  bank  being  about  to  be  erect- 
ed by  the  state,  which  will  necessarily  deprive  them  of  a great  portion  of 
their  circulating  cash. 

I am  with  sincere  regard  and  best  compliments  to  my  friends  at  your 
place 


General  Henry  Jackson 


Dear  Sir 

Your  friend  and  very  humble  servant 
Wm.  Bingham 


7 There  is  an  undated  document  in  BP  in  William  Jackson’s  hand  which  lists  five 
points  on  which  Bingham  would  like  his  contract  modified.  He  wished  an  article  to 
designate  method  of  counting  settlers,  one  to  define  the  form  of  the  hundred-acre 
lot  to  be  given  to  old  settlers,  a reduction  in  his  personal  security  from  $60,000  to 
$30,000,  a chance  to  deposit  United  States  six  per  cents  as  collateral  security  so  as 
to  get  his  deeds  more  easily,  and  a chance  to  use  deferred  debt  as  a deposit  against 
the  fulfillment  of  settling  duties.  Though  this  document  is  not  in  the  form  of  a 
memorial,  it  probably  served  as  the  basis  for  the  one  mentioned  here. 

8 Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania , 1700-1790,  A.  J-  Dallas,  editor 
(Philadelphia,  1793),  11.  645.  For  Alexander  Baring’s  comments  on  the  subject  of 
alien  land  holding,  see  his  Memorial  to  Bingham,  dated  Philadelphia,  2 February 
1796,  in  BaP,  and  also  below,  p.  661.  See  also,  P.  D.  Evans,  Holland  Land  Comfany , 
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H.  Jackson  to  Bingham , Boston,  10  February  1793  [BP] 

Boston  February  io.  1793 

My  dear  Sir: 

By  a gentleman  who  came  in  the  stage  yesterday,  I had  the  pleasure  to 
hear  of  your  reaching  New  York  on  Monday  the  4th  in  the  afternoon. 

I flatter  myself  you  had  an  agreeable  journey,  and  on  your  arrival  in 
Philadelphia  you  found  your  amiable  family  well  and  in  good  health.  In 
proper  time  I shall  look  out  for  the  good  effects  of  our  fish  and  venison.  I 
anticipate  the  happiness  when  it  shall  be  announced,  unto  us  a child  is 
born,  and  unto  us  a son  is  given.9 

Mr.  Sodostrom1  will  deliver  you  the  book  containing  the  lottery  town- 
ships. He  leaves  this  in  the  stage  tomorrow.  I have  sent  you  under  cover 
to  General  Knox  (to  save  expence)  some  necessary  papers  from  the  sec- 
retarys  office,  with  Mr.  Pierpoints  journal  of  the  eastern  tract,  and  Mr. 
Westons  etc.  of  the  Kennebec  tract.2  The  copy’s  of  the  conveyances  from 
General  Knox,  Duer,  Flint  and  myself  to  you,  are  not  yet  copied,  I have 
frequently  call’d  on  the  Committee  for  that  purpose  but  they  are  dilatory. 
The  moment  they  are  done  will  forward  them  to  you.  Coney  and  Wells 
will  sign  the  paper  left  for  them,  the  escrows  are  sign’d  by  Major  Read, 
which  finish’s  that  business. 

I suppose  Madam  Laval  is  now  with  you.  I wish  she  may  be  accom- 
modated, provided  her  demands  are  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  Many 
here  who  do  not  understand  the  business,  think  her  unjustly  treated  by 
Duer  etc.,  but  what  has  she  done,  and  where  are  her  funds  to  proceed? 
Your  note  to  her  from  Hartford,  I distroy’d. 

The  8th  instant  I drew  on  you  at  ten  days  sight  in  favor  of  M.  M.  Hays 
for  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  lawful  money,  which  is  in  full  to  Mr. 
John  Lucas  for  one  eighth  of  Chandler’s  river  township. 

I propose  the  following  objects  for  your  consideration,  which  I con- 
ceive to  be  necessary  and  important  to  accommodate  you  in  the  purchase’s 
you  have  already  made  in  the  eastern  country: 

To  buy  up  all  the  lottery  certificates. 

9 Apparently,  during  Bingham’s  stay  in  Boston  and  the  round  of  dinners  which  took 
place,  he  was  told  that  if  he  ate  enough  Boston  fish  and  venison,  he  would  become 
so  invigorated  as  to  produce  the  son  and  heir  which  he  so  much  desired. 

1 Richard  Soderstrom  had  been  interested  in  purchasing  the  “back  tract”  in  the  spring 
of  1792.  See  above,  pp.  59—60.  He  was  the  Swedish  consul  at  Philadelphia. 

2 The  journal  of  Joseph  Peirpoint  and  William  Albee  of  an  exploratory  expedition 
over  the  lottery  lands  15  October  1792  to  4 December  1792  is  in  BP.  There  is  a 
map  which  shows  the  route  which  they  followed  in  KP,  xxxm.  83. 
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Dearbourns  Townships. 

Half  of  Edy’s  do.  on  Penobscott. 

Indian  Claim  on  do.  east  and  west  side. 

Colonel  Allens  Township  which  is  No.  12,  East  Machias. 
Gouldsborough  of  Shaw. 

What  Townships  or  parts  of  Townships  that  may  be  for  sale  on  the  Sea 
Shore. 

The  Academy  Townships,  one  of  them  Doctor  Coney’s,  the  other  Mr. 
Wells’s  and  are  No.  2 and  3 in  front  and  joining  our  Kennebeck  Tract, 
which  are  of  all  importance  to  us.3 

These  purchases  may  be  made  now,  much  cheaper  than  at  any  time  here- 
after. 

The  Committee  have  frequently  mentioned  their  full  satisfaction  with 
you  and  your  mode  of  finishing  the  business,  and  I have  reason  to  think 
they  are  disposed  to  assist  you  in  any  object  you  may  have  with  the  legis- 
lature. My  best  regards  to  Major  Jackson. 

I am  with  esteem 

and  regard  your  friend 

William  Bingham,  Esquire  JACKSON 


The  bills  on  you,  £112  M.  M.  Hays,  are  thus:4 
215  Dollars  favor  H.  G.  Otis  | 

158 % do.  favor  M.  M.  Hays^ 


10  days  £112 


H.  Jackson 


H.  Jackson  to  Bingham , Boston , 24  February  1 793  [BP] 

My  dear  Sir:  Boston  February  24,  1 7 93 

Your  favor  of  the  15th  instant  by  post  came  to  hand  yesterday,  with 
the  copies  of  two  laws  passed  by  your  legislature  respecting  foreigners, 
and  a number  of  queries  respecting  the  purchase  inclosed.  These  shall  be 
attended  to  without  delay.  General  Cobb  who  is  with  me,  is  of  opinion 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a law  respecting  foreign  emigrants. 
You  mention  a sketch  of  a memorial  on  the  subject  of  empowering  the 
Committee  to  admit  certain  modification  in  the  Articles  of  Agreement, 
but  the  sketch  did  not  come  to  hand.  You  must  therefore  forward  it  to 

3 See  Osgood  Carleton’s  map,  above,  facing  page  1 6.  The  two  towns  mentioned  are 
the  present  Athens  and  Harmony,  which  had  been  granted  to  Berwick  and  Hallowell 
Academies,  respectively. 

4 These  two  bills  are  in  a package  of  vouchers  for  1793  in  BP. 
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me  immediately  as  the  legislature  will  rise  by  the  20th  of  March  and  they 
seldom  take  up  new  papers  when  near  the  close  of  the  session.  A motion 
has  been  made  in  the  legislature  to  dismiss  the  Land  Committee  from  any 
further  services,  and  to  withhold  the  selling  any  more  land.  This  is  a 
favourite  object  with  the  members  from  the  Province  of  Maine.  A com- 
mittee of  seven  were  chosen  on  the  subject  who  have  the  business  under 
consideration.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  the  object  of  the  motion  will  be 
effected — in  that  case  it  will  very  essentially  benefit  our  speculation. 

The  moment  Mr.  Wells  receives  a copy  of  the  first  deed  from  you,  he 
and  Mr.  Coney  will  sign  the  certificate.  I frequently  call  on  Mr.  Jarvis 
for  the  copies  of  the  conveyances,  but  they  are  not  yet  ready.  I will  not 
loose  sight  of  this  object.  I shall  take  every  precaution  in  my  power  to 
prevent  depredations  on  the  purchase. 

I drew  on  you  the  21st  instant  in  favor  of  Mr.  L.  Deblois  for  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty  three  dollars  at  five  days  sight.  This  was  to  pay  your  note 
to  the  Treasurer  for  that  sum.  The  five  hundred  pounds  lawful  money  to 
pay  Mr.  Cabot  for  part  of  No.  7,  and  was  to  have  been  paid  the  first  in- 
stant, have  not  as  yet  drawn  for.  I believe  I delivered  you  the  agreement 
I made  with  Mr.  Cabot,  which  I wish  you  to  send  me  by  the  next  post, 
as  I have  forgot  the  terms  and  principles  of  it.  On  Friday  the  2 2d  we 
celebrated  the  birthday  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Ninety  of  us 
dined  together  in  Concert  Hall,  where  we  feasted  on  jresh  salmon , vent- 
son,  etc.  General  Lincoln  was  our  President  and  Thomas  Russell  Vice 
President.  Altho’  the  wine  inspired  some,  yet  we  concluded  the  day  with 
much  mirth  and  harmony.  My  regards  to  Major  Jackson. 

I am  dear  sir  your  friend  and  humble  servant 
H.  Jackson 

William  Bingham,  Esquire 


Bingham  to  H.  Jackson , Philadelphia y 25  February  1793  [BP]5 


My  dear  Sir,  Philadelphia  F ebruary  25th  1 7 93 

I am  indebted  to  you  for  your  favors  of  the  4th  and  10th  instant.  The 
bills  you  mention  therein,  viz.,  for  £100  and  £112,  drawn  on  me  in  favor 
of  M.  M.  Hays  have  been  duly  honoured.6 

I have  already  informed  you  of  our  agreable  journey  of  five  days  from 


6 This  is  the  letterpress  copy.  Much  of  it  is  badly  faded,  which  makes  many  of  the 
readings  doubtful. 

6 The  letter  of  4 February  1793  is  in  BP.  The  bill  for  £100  is  in  the  package  of 
vouchers  for  1793  in  BP. 
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Boston,  being  highly  favoured  by  the  weather  and  much  delighted  with 
our  company.  I shall  not  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  engage  that  your  pre- 
diction respecting  the  operation  of  your  fish  and  venison  will  be  verified, 
but  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  wishes  and  your  engagement 
to  participate  in  the  joy  that  so  happy  an  event  would  occasion. 

Mr.  Soderstom  delivered  to  me  the  book  relative  to  the  lottery  town- 
ships and  I have  received  thru  the  channel  of  General  Knox  the  papers 
you  allude  to  from  the  secretary’s  office,  with  the  journals  of  Pierpont 
and  Weston  [?  ]. 

I observe  you  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  procure  the  copies  of  the  con- 
veyances from  General  Knox,  Duer,  Flint  and  yourself.  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  attestation  of  their  being  true  copies  by  the  Committee, 
would  not  be  sufficient  validity  in  a court  of  justice.  I rather  believe  that 
the  deeds  should  be  recorded  in  the  secretary’s  office,  and  copies  furnished 
from  thence  under  his  signature,  but  of  this  point,  you  may  easily  inform 
yourself. 

I am  happy  to  find  that  Coney  and  Wells  are  both  disposed  to  sign  the 
instrument,  acknowledging  their  acquiescence  with  the  contract  made  by 
the  major  part  of  the  Committee.  It  certainly  must  have  a very  good 
effect. 

Madame  de  Leval  has  been  here  for  some  time  past.  Nothing  decisive 
has  as  yet  taken  place.  She  had  no  right  to  expect  (however  inordinate  her 
wishes)  more  than  one  half  of  the  extent  of  the  contract  of  the  16  Janu- 
ary 1792,  which  would  be  a compliance  with  General  Knox’s  part  of  the 
original  arrangement.  I expect  she  will  procure  considerably  more  on  the 
terms  of  the  said  bargain,  which  was  three  livres  per  acre,  but  we  shall  be 
embarrassed  with  respect  to  Trenton  and  that  part  of  No.  8,  which  is  in- 
cluded [illegible]  Gregoire’s  purchase. 

The  agreement  stipulates  that  these  latter  purchases  should  be  sold  to 
her  at  three  livres,  the  same  price  as  the  [illegible]  whereas,  your  deed 
only  specifies  25  cents  for  that  part  of  Gregoire’s  purchase,  which  you  have 
conveyed  to  her.  Do  you  recollect  the  reason  that  urged  the  departure 
from  the  letter  of  the  contract  [illegible].  I begin  to  believe  that  this 
woman’s  enterprize  and  abilities  may  be  rendered  very  useful  to  this  part 
of  the  District  of  Maine.  It  is  certain  that  there  never  was  a more  fortu- 
nate period  for  promoting  settlements  than  the  present  moment,  when  by 
means  of  the  convulsions  of  Europe,  such  alarming  discontents  prevail. 

I am  confident  that  very  rapid  establishments  might  take  place,  if 
proper  encouragement  was  given,  not  only,  from  Europe,  but  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States.  When  it  is  considered,  how  well  situ- 
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ated  this  country  is  for  commerce,  particularly  that  for  the  West  Indies, 
by  the  quantity  of  fish  and  lumber  and  salted  provisions  it  furnishes,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  only  wants  the  fostering  hand  of  a few  indefatigable 
persons,  to  bring  it  into  a country  of  great  repute  and  resources. 

I most  certainly  wish  that  your  legislature  will,  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, dispense  [?  ] every  aid  and  encouragement  to  foreign  emigrants  who 
may  wish  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  America.  The  beneficial  effects  re- 
sulting from  this  policy,  are  so  strikingly  evident  in  our  State,  that  our 
respectability  in  the  Union,  is  much  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  It  will 
greatly  tend  to  facilitate  the  reputation,  which  the  Commonwealth  is  so 
desirous  of  providing  for,  and  will  from  the  present  oppressions  [ ? ] of 
Europe  have  a tendency  to  introduce  some  of  the  most  usefull  classes  of 
citizens.  I augur  well  of  the  success  of  this  object,  from  the  governor  hav- 
ing pointedly  recommended  an  attention  to  it,  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Court. 

With  respect  to  the  purchases  you  propose,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know 
on  what  terms,  both  with  respect  to  price  and  credit,  they  may  be  obtained 
at.  Credit  is  the  more  essentially  necessary  at  present,  as  such  are  the 
embarrassments  for  the  moment,  that  immense  sacrifices  must  be  made, 
in  order  to  obtain  pecuniary  resources.  The  causes  are  principally  the  es- 
tablishment of  a third  bank7  which  occasions  a great  quantity  of  money 
to  be  locked  up,  which  is  intended  for  its  capital,  and  the  shipment  of  con- 
siderable quantities  of  specie  to  India  and  China. 

I wish  you  to  inform  me  what  quantity  of  the  lottery  certificates  you 
can  command  easily,  and  on  what  terms,  considering  that  the  State  has 
not  surveyed  this  tract  of  the  Lottery  Townships,  so  as  to  designate  where 
each  man’s  prize  exactly  lays,  and  as  there  is  no  injunction  on  me  to  sur- 
vey this  tract  into  townships.  Or,  if  I should  choose  to  do  it,  for  my  own 
convenience,  is  there  any  necessity  implied  of  my  surveying  on  the  same 
lines,  as  marked  in  the  maps.  There  evidently  results  a great  difficulty 
on  the  part  of  the  fortunate  adventurers,  even  to  find  their  precise  bounds 
of  land  they  have  respectively  drawn. 

This  consideration  induced  me  to  believe  that  these  lands  may  be  pro- 
cured on  very  easy  conditions,  of  which  you  will  please  to  inform  me. 

The  next  object  is  Dearbourn’s  townships.  Can  they  be  procured  and 
on  what  terms,  and  what  is  the  quantity? 

7 This  was  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  incorporated  30  March  1793.  J.  J.  Knox, 
History  of  Banking  in  the  United  States,  443.  In  a letter  to  Bingham  dated  Boston, 
11  March  1793,  in  BP,  Thomas  Russell  states  that  he  is  sorry  that  Pennsylvania  is 
establishing  another  bank  and  thinks  that  the  First  Bank  of  the  United  States  should 
be  sufficient. 
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If  Eddy  will  sell  half  of  his  township,8  please  to  secure  from  him  his 
conditions  as  to  price  and  to  credit,  and  promise  a certain  period  in  which 
an  answer  shall  be  given.  The  same  arrangement  to  be  made  with  Coney 
and  Wells.  The  former  offered  me  any  credit  on  paying  interest  but 
asked  25  [?  ] cents,  which  for  land  so  far  from  the  sea,  was  deemed  rather 
high.  It  has  the  advantage  tho’,  of  being  a gift  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
a public  institution.  It  is  not  clogged  with  terms  of  settlement.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  township  that  Wells  offers.  I assume  [?  ] when  they 
have  made  their  offers,  they  may  be  considered.  The  Township  No.  1 in 
which  is  situated  the  mill  seats  on  Carritunk  Falls  would  be  an  object. 
Pray,  to  whom  does  it  belong  and  at  which  price  will  it  be  procured.9  You 
do  not  mention  the  price  of  Colonel  Allens  Township  No.  18  nor  of  the 
remaining  part  of  Gouldsborough.  Is  there  a good  port  for  vessels  of  200 
tons  at  any  inlet  that  surrounds  Gouldsborough,  that  is  now  in  our  pos- 
session ? 

February  26.  Since  writing  the  above  I have  received  yours  of  the  17th 
instant.1  Dr.  Coney  mentions  in  his  terms  the  reservation  of  4000  acres 
in  the  Academy  Townships,  but  does  not  say  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be 
located  or  whether  the  quantity  may  not  be  selected  from  every  part  of 
the  tract.  I do  not  know  what  he  means  by  satisfactory  security,  or  wheth- 
er a mortgage  on  the  premises  for  the  ballance  would  not  be  deemed 
sufficient. 

I have  already  mentioned  my  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  land  belong- 
ing  to  the  fortunate  adventurers  in  the  lottery.  I find  one  of  your  brokers 
has  advertised  the  purchase  of  them,  but  I think  no  person  will  prudently 
give  a price  at  all  approaching  to  what  we  could  afford  to  give,  for  no 
person  can  tell  where  their  land  lies  untill  the  State  has  made  a survey, 
which  they  do  not  seem  inclined  to  do  for  the  present  [illegible]  they  are 
bound  by  any  obligation  of  a moral  [ ? ] or  political  nature,  to  effect  it.  If 
this  point  was  once  understood,  I do  not  believe  you  would  meet  with 
much  competition.  At  the  same  time  I wish  you  to  be  informed  of  the  cur- 
rent price  of  these  lottery  lands,  and  probably  it  would  be  expedient  [il- 
legible] to  employ  a broker,  who  should  be  acquainted  with  the  real  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  and  be  limited  at  a less  rate,  but  this  transaction 
must  be  conducted  with  prudence  and  great  secrecy. 

I have  not  had  time  to  peruse  the  report  of  the  surveyors  of  the  Kenne- 

8 This  was  the  future  Eddington,  across  the  river  from  Bangor. 

9 This  was  the  future  town  of  Solon. 

1 This  letter  is  in  BP.  In  it  Jackson  reported  on  the  price  asked  for  the  Academy 
Townships  and  on  the  problem  of  acquiring  the  lottery  prizes. 
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beck  tract,  but  I hope  it  will  prove  favorable  and  gain  credit  to  the  quality 
of  its  soil. 

I deem  it  important  to  procure  the  signatures  of  Mr.  Coney  and  Mr. 
Wells,  and  as  the  difficulty  has  arisen  from  not  having  the  copy  of  the 
first  deed,  I now  herewith  enclose  it,  for  their  perusal.  You  will  be  so 
obliging  as  to  transmit  to  me  the  deed,  when  you  have  no  further  occasion 
for  it. 

With  respect  to  Madam  de  Leval,  I am  determined  that  she  shall  meet 
with  a full  compliance  of  the  demand  she  makes  as  far  as  relates  to  her 
pretensions  on  General  Knox. 

She  has  not  the  shadow  of  a claim  on  him  for  more  than  his  share  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Maine  Lands,  and  altho  I deem  her  contract  of  no  validi- 
ty, owing  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  subsequent  arrangements,  but  as 
far  as  she  can  fix  on  him  any  reflections  for  the  appearance  of  a departure 
from  the  contract,  I am  determined  it  shall  be  avoided.  With  respect  to 
Mr.  Duers  portion  of  the  engagement,  he  has  received  his  recompence, 
and  must  so  [illegible]  with  her  for  any  injury  or  disappointment. 

She  has  a [illegible]  and  interesting  connection,  and  doubtless  has  pro- 
cured many  warm  [illegible]  from  this  circumstance,  especially  amongst 
your  good  people  to  the  eastward. 

I am  fully  determined  that  the  present  convulsion  of  Europe  will  great- 
ly tend  to  favor  the  sales  of  lands  in  Europe,  and  that  it  would  be  expedi- 
ent to  profit  by  the  impressions  of  the  moment;  it  therefore  becomes  es- 
sentially necessary  to  procure  every  information  that  can  throw  light  on 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  local  situation,  production,  and  other  advantages  of 
the  country.  I hope  that  the  questions  you  have  published  to  those  who 
will  be  the  best  situated  to  answer  them,  will  be  speedily  returned  with 
corresponding  replies. 

You  do  not  mention  the  effect  that  has  been  made  on  your  General 
Court  by  the  recommendation  of  your  governor,  to  revise  the  laws  relative 
to  the  admission  of  foreigners.  I think  it  an  object  of  essential  consequence, 
and  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  attended  to  during  this  session  and  that 
a more  liberal  encouragement  will  be  granted.  Indeed,  this  is  the  favorable 
moment  to  attract  European  emigrants,  which  your  Commonwealth  can 
never  improve  to  so  much  advantage. 

The  representatives  from  the  Province  of  Maine  must  find  their  inter- 
ests so  intimately  connected  with  this  species  of  policy,  that  I have  no  doubt 
they  will  fully  cooperate.  If  I have  time  previous  to  the  departure  of  the 
post,  I will  write  to  several  of  our  mutual  friends  in  the  legislature,  on  this 
particular  object. 
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If  any  thing  that  affects  our  interests  occurs,  during  the  session,  I shall 
be  obliged  to  you  to  communicate  it.  Is  the  legislature  complying  with  re- 
gard to  changes  relative  to  the  [illegible]  made  with  the  State,  or  did  Mr. 
Morris  meet  with  any  difficulties  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  cause  [ ? ] ? 

Please  to  remember  me  kindly  to  our  friend  the  Speaker2  and  believe 
me  to  be  with  true  regard 


General  Jackson 


Dear  Sir 

Your  obedient  humble  servant 
Wm.  Bingham 


H.  Jackson  to  Bingham y Boston y 10  March  1793  [BP] 

n Q.  Boston  March  10.  1793 

uear  oir^ 

By  the  post,  I received  your  favor  of  the  25  and  26  ultimo  with  a copy 
of  the  first  deed  inclosed.  The  private  mark  of  Mr.  Jones  will  be  sufficient 
to  authenticate  it,  and  tomorrow  (this  being  Sunday)  will  procure  Wells’ 
and  Coney’s  signature  to  the  certificate. 

I think  with  you  that  the  conveyances  from  Duer  etc.  had  better  be  re- 
corded in  the  secretarys  office,  then  I can  obtain  copies  under  his  signa- 
ture. That  will  make  them  official  papers,  which  will  answer  for  any  pur- 
pose in  a court  of  law.  The  subject  of  emigrants  as  mentioned  in  the  gov- 
ernours  speech  is  committed  to  a joint  committee  of  both  houses,  but  they 
have  not  yet  reported.  The  two  Acts  of  your  State  on  that  head,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Speaker,  who  has  promised  to  circulate  them  and  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  House  on  that  subject.  My  petition  on  the 
changes  relative  to  the  contract  is  in  the  hands  of  a committee,  of  which 
J.  C.  Jones  is  one.  They  are  preparing  a report,  but  find  some  difficulty 
as  the  defer’d  debt  will  not  become  six  per  cents  until  1801,  at  which  time 
1,000  settlers  must  be  placed  on  the  land  or  a forfiture  take  place.  As  the 
6 per  cents  are  below  par,  the  government  will  not  consent  to  take  them 
as  a payment  or  receive  them  as  a deposit  at  their  nominal  value,  but  I 
suppose  they  will  accept  your  bond  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Before  I pre- 
sented the  petition  I consulted  Mr.  Phillips  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  they  promised  me  their  support.  I shall  endeavour  a modifica- 
tion on  the  best  terms  in  my  power.  Mr.  Morris’s  accommodation  was  ac- 
ceeded  to  without  much  difficulty.3  I expect  by  the  next  post  to  give  an- 

2 David  Cobb.  See  below,  Chapter  VII. 

3 For  Bingham’s  attempt  to  get  his  contract  modified,  see  above,  p.  244,  note  7.  “Mor- 
ris’s accommodation”  refers  to  the  relatively  generous  terms  granted  to  Robert 
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swers  to  your  questions,  as  I put  them  into  the  hands  of  a number  of  gen- 
tlemen of  the  court  who  live  on  the  spot.  They  have  appointed  a commit- 
tee among  themselves  to  investigate  the  subject  and  answer  them  very 
particularly.  I inclose  you  one  of  my  blanks,  that  I had  printed  for  the 
purpose.  There  will  be  the  same  terms  of  settlement  required  in  the  Acad- 
emy Townships,  as  if  you  had  purchased  them  of  the  Committee.  You 
can  gain  no  advantage  on  that  head.  The  price  which  Doctor  Coney  men- 
tions is  his  lowest  terms.  The  4,000  acres  is  intended  to  be  taken  in  one 
lot.  I suppose  Mr.  Wells  will  sell  at  the  same  price  and  terms,  and  a mort- 
gage will  be  all  the  security  after  a payment  is  made.  I have  not  yet  seen 
Mr.  Shaw  or  Colonel  Allen,  but  from  a conversation  with  them  when 
you  was  in  Boston,  I am  led  to  believe  that  Gouldsborough  may  be  bought 
at  3/  lawful  money  per  acre,  and  No.  12  at  2/  payable  one  quarter  down, 
one  in  six,  one  in  twelve,  and  the  other  in  eighteen  months.  By  next  week 
will  know  from  them  their  lowest  terms  and  prices.  There  is  a good  port 
for  vessells  of  500  tons  at  Gouldsborough  to  which  we  have  a communi- 
cation in  my  purchase  of  Shaw,  but  the  purchase  now  proposed,  will  give 
a very  advantageous  situation.  General  Knox  has  a copy  of  the  agreement 
with  respect  Dearborn  townships,  to  which  I refer  you.  The  quality  I be- 
lieve is  good.  They  lay  the  back  of  the  Waldo  patent,  Eddy’s  and  No.  1 
Carrotunk  Falls.  Will  endeavour  to  obtain  the  necessary  information. 

You  ask  me  the  reason,  why  I agreed  to  convey  to  Madam  Laval  part 
of  Gregoire’s  purchase  at  25  cents.  I answer,  because  I was  directed  so  to 
do,  in  a letter  from  Colonel  Duer,  dated  the  16th  October  ’92,  and  agree’d 
to  by  General  Knox,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract:  “General  Knox 
who  is  with  me,  has  agreed  to  give  to  Madam  Laval  and  Mr.  de  la  Roche 
deeds  of  that  part  of  Trenton  and  No.  8 which  was  included  in  the  late 
proposed  contract , taking  a bond  and  mortgage  to  yourself  for  the  purchase 
money.”  The  late  proposed  contract , is  certainly  the  last  proposed , which 
mentions  25  cents  per  acre.  It  cannot  have  any  other  meaning  or  con- 
struction. I considered  it  was  directed  in  order  to  quiet  the  clamorous  tongue 
which  was  very  active  against  us.  For  my  own  part,  that  was  the  great 
motive  that  induced  me  to  comply,  and  that  price  ought  to  be  taken  into 
view  in  any  negotiation  with  her.4  You  may  rely  on  my  activity  in  any 
instance  that  may  effect  the  interest  of  the  concern.  I am  with 

great  regard  and  esteem 

William  Bingham,  Esquire  Jackson 

Morris  when  he  took  over  the  Phelps  Gorham  purchase.  A.  M.  Sakolski,  Great 
American  Land  Bubble , 55—56. 

4 For  this  episode,  see  above,  p.  149. 
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H.  Jackson  to  Bingham y Boston > 17  March  1793  [BP] 


Dear  Sir, 


Boston  March  17,  1793 


I have  received  your  favor  of  the  6th  instant  by  post  yesterday. 

The  resolve  respecting  foriegners  and  also  the  one  alluding  to  settlers 
and  an  accommodation  of  payment  are  before  the  legislature,  and  I shall 
hope  to  have  them  terminate  this  session  agreeably  to  our  wishes.  I here- 
with inclose  you  the  certificate  signed  by  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Coney. 
You  will  observe  it  is  acknowledge  [d]  before  a justice  who  is  one  of  the 
Senate,  and  is  a witness.  Mr.  Sewall5  the  other  witness  is  a member  of  the 
House.  This  may  appear  to  some  of  little  or  no  consequence  but  I con- 
sider’d it  otherways.  I should  advise  by  all  means  to  take  a surveyor 
from  the  eastern  country.  We  have  many  of  them  that  are  skillful  and 
honest,  who  reside  on  or  near  the  Penobscot.  Probably  they  cannot  make 
so  handsome  and  elegant  a map  as  Captain  Hills  survey  in  this  State  for 
General  Knox6  but  they  are  of  education  and  accurate  in  that  particular 
line,  and  will  be  able  to  do  the  business  with  more  expedition  and  with  sat- 
isfaction to  themselves,  being  used  to  the  mode  of  living  in  that  country 
than  a stranger  unacquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple. A principal  may  be  obtain’d  from  12/  to  18/  lawful  money  per  day 
and  find  himself,  a second  from  6/  to  12/,  and  common  hands  from  4/ 
to  6/  and  find  themselves.  Who  ever  you  employ  I would  agree  by  the 
day  or  month,  and  that  they  find  themselves  in  every  necessary  and  con- 
venience. Mr.  Peters  or  Mr.  Weston7  are  both  of  them  persons  in  whom 
great  confidence  may  be  placed  to  engage  in  this  business,  they  have  each 
of  them  sons  who  are  surveyors,  and  are  active  smart  young  men  in  that 
line.  Mr.  Peters  resides  near  Union  River  and  Mr.  Weston  on  the  Ken- 
nebec. 

The  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  has  certainly  put  his  signature  to 
the  book  of  Lottery  Townships,  which  you  will  observe  in  some  part  of  it. 

I have  writen  to  General  Knox  this  day  with  respect  to  my  drawing 


5 Probably  Samuel  Sewall  of  Marblehead,  a graduate  of  Harvard  in  177 6,  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  1800,  Chief  Justice,  1814.  See  introduction 
to  Samuel  Sewall’s  Diary , 5 Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.y  V.  xxx— xxxi. 

6 Captain  Hills  had  surveyed  possible  routes  for  a canal  from  the  Connecticut  River 
to  Boston  for  the  Massachusetts  Canal  Corporation,  in  which  Knox  was  interested. 
See  below,  pp.  452-462. 

7 John  Peters  of  Blue  Hill  and  Samuel  Weston.  On  Peters,  see  Bangor  Historical 
Magazine , 1.  200.  There  are  some  excerpts  from  the  field  notes  of  Weston  and  Eph- 
raim Ballard  of  a survey  of  Nos.  3 and  4,  4th  Range  on  the  Kennebec  in  1792  in  BP. 
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on  you  for  £31 1.19.  lawful  money,  it  being  the  second  installment  of  De 
Gregoire’s  purchase,  which  I am  under  the  absolute  necessity  of  punctually 
paying  as  Mr.  J.  C.  Jones  is  with  me  in  the  bond  which  becomes  due  the 
first  of  April,  and  the  person  who  holds  the  bond  call’d  me  yesterday  that 
he  expected  payment  on  the  day  it  became  due,  as  he  was  under  an  en- 
gagement on  that  day  at  the  bank.  I was  obliged  to  say  he  should  have  it, 
or  I know  it  was  his  intention  to  have  call’d  on  Mr.  Jones. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  Committee  for  the  purchase  of  one 
million  acres,  between  the  Penobscot  and  Schoodic.  I have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  application  came  from  some  person  in  your  quarter.  Mr. 
Jarvis  declined  telling  me  the  name,  but  he  assured  me  on  his  honor,  that 
such  an  application  was  made  last  week,  and  the  person  was  very  pressing 
on  the  subject.8  The  Committee  were  unable  to  give  an  explicit  answer, 
as  they  have  doubts  on  their  minds  with  respect  to  our  holding  the  last 
agreement.  Why  not  sell  this  tract  ourselves,  if  we  can  get  a profit  by  it? 

On  motion  in  the  legislature  a committee  was  raised  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  discharging  the  Committee  for  the  Sale  of  Eastern  Lands. 
That  committee  have  reported,  that  that  Committee  should  not  be  dis- 
charged, but  that  they  be  directed  to  surcease  all  further  sale  of  these 
lands  until  the  further  order  of  the  legislature.  This  report  I am  informed 
will  probably  not  pass,  if  acted  upon  at  the  present  session. 

If  I send  your  note,  I shall  have  no  voucher  for  the  payment  of  that 
money,  therefore  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  charge  me  with  that  sum  for 
the  payment  of  that  note. 


William  Bingham,  Esquire 


I am  with  regard  and  esteem 
H.  Jackson 


Bingham  to  H.  Jackson , Philadelphia , 22  March  1793  [BP]9 

Philadelphia  March  22  1793 

Dear  Sir, 

I have  received  your  several  favors  of  the  10th,  1 ith  and  16th  instant. 
I hope  the  committee  will  report  favorably  with  respect  to  the  modifica- 
tion on  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  by  giving  security  to  pay  the  difference, 
if  the  six  per  cents  should  fall  below  par,  an  arrangement  I think  may  take 
place;  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  deferred  debt. 

8 This  may  have  been  Theophile  Cazenove.  See  below,  pp.  2 56,  267,  272. 

9 This  is  a letterpress  copy  and  like  the  others  printed  in  this  chapter  is  almost  illegi- 
ble in  places. 
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I observe  a committee  have  reported  a bill  in  favor  of  aliens  holding 
lands,  as  well  as  to  remove  all  restrictions  on  their  emigrations.  It  will  be 
a most  favorable  circumstance  for  the  concerned,  if  this  bill  should  pass, 
and  will  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  State.  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  members  from  the  Maine  will  advocate  it,  as  they  will  de- 
rive such  benefit  by  means  of  an  increased  population  in  their  district. 

The  answers  they  have  given  to  the  various  questions  on  the  subject  of 
that  country  are  very  satisfactory;  altho  I wished,  they  had  been  more 
detailed  and  lengthy,  and  conveyed  more  particular  information.  As  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  make  several  copies  of  their  answers,  in  order  to 
serve  certain  purposes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  original,  as  the 
copies  must  be  certified  to  be  conformable  thereto. 

I am  inclined  to  purchase  that  part  of  Gouldsborough,  which  adjoins 
the  east  harbor,  altho  from  the  map  it  appears  that  what  is  already  pur- 
chased, contains  an  advantage  of  this  kind.  I should  have  no  objection  to 
the  purchase  of  about  2,000  acres  surrounding  the  best  harbor  on  the 
terms  he  offers,  relative  to  payment  and  credit,  and  at  the  rate  of  3/  to 
3/6  per  acre.1 

I think  the  sooner  you  obtain  the  deed,  for  the  Purchase  already  made, 
the  better. 

Colonel  Allen’s  township  is  too  high,  at  2/8,  perhaps  he  will  take  less. 
I should  have  no  objection  to  some  other  person  purchasing  it,  who  would 
improve  it,  as  that  country  will  be  quickly  settled,  in  proportion  to  the 
division  of  the  property,  and  the  number  of  persons  stimulated  by  interest, 
to  turn  it  to  the  best  account.  If  Madame  Levals  settlement  succeeds  rap- 
idly, it  will  have  an  excellent  effect  in  alluring  other  settlers  and  giving 
an  additional  value  to  the  adjoining  lands. 

I wish  the  Committee  had  disposed  of  all  their  lands,  for  whilst  any 
remain  to  be  sold  at  25  cents,  it  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of  those  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Besides,  the  more  they  are  dispersed  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  the  greater  the  stimulus  to  exertions,  not  only  in  supporting 
them  at  high  prices,  but  in  improving  them,  in  order  to  turn  them  to  prop- 
er account. 

I wish  you  to  inform  me  whether  any  applications  have  been  made  to 
the  Committee  for  new  purchases,  as  I shrewdly  suspect  that  some  gen- 
tlemen here  (particularly  Mr.  Cazenove)  have  a strong  desire  to  be  large- 
ly concerned.  I hope  you  will  keep  your  eye  towards  them. 

The  affairs  of  Europe  will  be  very  favorable  to  the  sale  of  American 
lands.  The  discontents  and  divisions  that  are  so  generally  prevailing,  will 

1 On  Bingham’s  Gouldsborough  purchases,  see  below,  pp.  523—524. 
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occasion  many  persons  to  turn  their  attention  to  making  purchases  in 
this  country.  j a m wjtj1  great  regard 

Dear  sir 

Your  obedient  humble  servant 
Wm.  Bingham 

General  Jackson 

H.  Jackson  to  Bingham y Boston , 23  March  1793  [BP] 

Boston  March  23d  1793 

My  dear  Sir : 

I have  received  your  favor  of  the  16th  instant. 

I begin  to  have  my  doubts  whether  I shall  be  able  to  effect  the  object 
of  our  wishes  this  session,  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  great  pressure  of 
public  business  in  which  the  legislature  is  particularly  engaged  in,  and 
from  an  idea  of  some  of  the  influential  members  that  the  defer’d  is  not  a 
funded  debt,  and  also  that  no  deposit  of  the  funded  debt  is  so  good  security 
as  the  lands  themselves  or  the  money  in  their  chest.  The  act  respecting 
foreigners,  if  we  obtain  one,  will  be  so  modified  that  it  will  be  of  little  or 
no  signification.  However  I have  this  satisfaction,  I have  done  every  thing 
in  my  power  to  effect  the  objects  in  view,  and  shall  continue  so  to  do,  un- 
til the  end. 

I am  clear  in  the  opinion  that  we  may  obtain  a considerable  number  of 
settlers  from  this  State,  but  in  the  first  instance,  we  must  give  them  some 
particular  encouragement,  and  in  order  to  commence  this  business  I 
would  propose  to  have  some  townships  of  the  best  land,  as  to  soil  and  situ- 
ation, and  in,  or  near  the  centre  of  each  Million  immediately  survey’d 
and  laid  out  into  lots  of  100  acres  each,  open  a land  office  in  this  town  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  away  every  third  lot  under  certain  conditions  to 
those  who  may  apply  within  a given  term  of  time,  and  who  can  bring  a 
recommendation  of  their  good  character  from  the  selectmen  of  the  town 
where  they  last  resided  (I  mention  the  best  land  because  I think  it  good 
policy  to  commence  our  settlement  on  the  best  tract  in  the  first  instance, 
by  which  means  we  shall  give  the  whole  an  unequivocal  good  name,  and 
turn  the  attention  of  settlers  to  that  quarter),  and  as  a further  encourage- 
ment to  settlers,  I would  propose  that  a proper  vessel  should  be  kept  run- 
ning from  here  to  the  settlement  to  convey  the  settlers  and  their  effects 
free  from  expence  to  the  sea  port  nearest  there  intended  settlement.  This 
will  be  a great  stimulus,  and  will  certainly  draw  the  attention  of  our 
young  people  to  that  quarter  and  will  convince  our  legislature  of  your 
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exertions  and  sacrifices  in  order  to  promote  a settlement,  and  will  remove 
from  their  minds  the  idea  that  your  object  is  speculation  and  not  settle- 
ment, which  they  are  strongly  impress’d  with,  and  causes  every  difficulty 

1 now  labour  under.  Only  establish  that  settlement  is  your  object,  and  you 
may  gain  any  point  of  modification  you  wish. 

You  ask  me,  “Who  does  the  remaining  part  of  No.  7 belong  to?”  I 
answer,  “To  William  Bingham  Esquire  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  he  will  observe  by  his  second  deed  in  the  purchase  of  the  six 
townships.”2  I have  already  writen  you  fully  respecting  Mr.  Shaw  and 
Colonel  Allen.  They  will  both  or  either  of  them  convey  immediately  on  the 
terms  I mentioned  to  you,  and  from  that  they  will  not  depart.  You  have 
Doctor  Cony’s  proposals  specifying  the  lowest  terms,  and  Mr.  Wells  will 
sell  his  on  the  same  conditions,  and  they  are  both  ready  to  convey  them 
immediately.  You  will  please  to  give  me  explicit  directions  on  this  head, 
as  they  are  anxious  to  have  your  determination.  They  are  disappointed  in 
not  having  your  answer  before  this.  I believe  I can  buy  the  remaining  part 
of  Mount  Desert  and  on  very  good  terms.  I can  obtain  Township  No.  I 
on  Caratunk  on  the  same  terms  as  that  of  Coney’s.  Its  another  Academy 
Township.  My  agreement  with  Mr.  de  la  Roche  will  inform  you  in  what 
manner  Trenton  is  to  be  divided  (a  copy  of  which  I sent  to  General 
Knox) . Mr.  Peters  the  surveyor  was  employ’d  for  that  purpose,  but  I have 
not  as  yet  had  a return  from  him,  altho’  I have  reason  to  think  he  has  com- 
pleated  the  business.  I am  at  a loss  to  determine  whether  the  remainder 
of  our  purchase  in  Trenton  will  admit  of  a good  port  on  Union  River, 
but  I believe  by  purchasing  a few  settlements  that  lay  on  the  river,  we 
could  obtain  a very  good  port  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  Committee  have  notified  me  that  they  expect  the  payment  of  my 
note  for  the  5,200  dollars  when  due,3  and  also  the  payment  of  the  thirty 
thousand  dollars  on  the  18th  of  next  month,  agreeable  to  the  last  contract 
for  back  lands.  I hope  you  will  take  advice  of  the  law  on  this  last  men- 
tioned payment,  as  it  appears  to  me  they  cannot  demand  it,  until  sixty  days 
after  they  have  notified  me  of  the  survey  and  the  bonds  are  given. 

By  a friend  of  mine  I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Committee  have 
an  idea  that  unless  you  make  punctual  payment  for  the  deeds  lodg’d  as 

2 This  was  the  No.  7 to  the  north  of  Gouldsborough,  part  of  which  had  been  grant- 
ed to  the  Beverly  Manufacturing  Company  and  purchased  from  them  by  Jackson. 
Bingham’s  confusion  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Knox  himself  thought  the 
Beverly  Company’s  lands  were  in  the  No.  7 that  later  became  part  of  Ellsworth.  See 
above,  p.  86,  note  3. 

3 This  was  the  down  payment  on  the  “back  tract”  contract  of  18  April  1792. 
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escrows,  as  specified  in  the  several  bonds,  that  the  lands  expressed  in  that 
particular  deed  are  forfeited  by  you  to  the  Commonwealth.  I give  you  this 
hint,  that  you  may  be  prepared  on  that  point.  If  it  is  so,  its  very  new  to  me, 
and  unexpected. 

I am  with  sincere  regard 
and  esteem  your  servant 
H.  Jackson 


P.S.  Read  what  is  on  the  cover  of  the  escrow,  “The  within  deed  deliver’d 
into  the  hands  of  OW,  NA,  and  JCJ  as  an  escrow  is  to  be  delivered  to 
WB  upon  your  producing,  faid  and  cancelled  on  or  before  June  first  iJ93> 
a bond  given  by  WB  to  the  Treasurer,  etc.”  One  of  the  Committee  has 
said  that  unless  you  take  up  the  deed  in  escrow  on  or  before  the  time  men- 
tioned, that  deed  is  forfeited,  as  the  gentlemen  in  whose  hands  it  is  deposited 
cannot  deliver  to  you  afterwards. 

H.J. 


William  Bingham,  Esquire 


H.  Jackson  to  Bingham,  Boston y 31  March  1793  [BP] 

Boston  March  31.  1793 

My  dear  Sir: 

I have  received  your  favor  of  the  2 2d  instant. 

After  all  my  exertions  and  that  of  my  friends,  the  legislature  have 
adjourn’d  without  making  a law  for  the  admission  of  foreigners,  or  grant- 
ing any  modification  to  our  terms  of  agreement.  As  to  the  first,  a bill 
was  reported  by  Doctor  Eustis,4  who  was  chairman  of  a committee,  which 
was  debated  for  a day  or  two.  Many  objections  were  raised,  and  our 
friends  thought  it  best  to  refer  it  to  the  next  session  which  was  done.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Jones,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  my  application  for  a 
modification,  reported  a resolve  to  deliver  up  the  deeds  upon  your  deposit- 
ing with  the  Treasurer  and  transfering  to  him  6 per  cents  at  par,  to  the 
amount  of  the  deeds,  to  be  sold  as  the  respective  obligations  became  due, 
provided  they  were  not  otherways  discharged.  Also  to  take  the  defer’d 
debt  as  a deposit  for  settlers  at  the  following  rate,  viz.,  for  those  to  be  put 
on  it, 


4 William  Eustis,  a graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1772,  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army  as  a surgeon  and  later  practised  medicine  in  Boston.  He  was  a promi- 
nent Jeffersonian  and  later  served  as  Secretary  of  War  in  Madison’s  cabinet. 
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1796  — 

40  Defer’* 

1797  — 

38 

do. 

1798  — 

35.70  do. 

1799  — 

33.10  do. 

1800  — 

1801] 

31.80  do. 

1802  y — 
18C.3J 

30 

do. 

This  resolve  passed  the  House  unanimously , only  with  an  addition  of 
25  per  cent  of  the  6 per  cents  on  the  nominal  amount  of  the  deeds  to  be 
delivered  up.  I had  frequently  conversed  with  Mr.  Phillips,  who  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Coney,  who  are  members  of  that 
body,  on  the  subject  of  my  application,  and  shew  them  the  memorial  in 
the  first  instance  which  they  promised  me  to  support,  and  I had  every 
confidence  in  their  exertions.  The  resolve  was  sent  up  to  the  Senate  for 
their  concurrence.  A committee  of  three  was  chosen;  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr. 
Coney  were  two  of  them.  Mr.  J.  C.  Jones,  who  had  made  the  calcula- 
tions and  understood  every  part  of  the  report,  at  my  request  attend’d 
the  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  perfectly  explain’d  the  whole  operation, 
and  that  the  State  would  be  as  well  secured  in  the  proposed  modification, 
and  more  so,  than  in  the  present  form.  But  I soon  discover’d  what  I had 
to  expect  from  Wells  and  Coney,  for  they  said  I could  buy  the  defer’d 
debt  at  one  half  of  the  6 per  cents,  and  in  that  case  I should  be  under  no 
inducement  to  place  any  settlers  on  the  land.  Every  argument  was  made 
use  of.  I applied  to  the  Treasurer  who  attended  the  committee  with  Mr. 
L.  Jarvis,  and  they  were  satisfied  the  calculation  was  right.  But  Mr.  Wells 
told  me  we  should  make  a saving  of  40,  or  50,000  dollars  on  deferd  debt, 
and  the  State  ought  to  have  half  of  it  at  least.  The  Committee  accordingly 
reported  to  receive  45  dollars  in  defer’d  debt  for  one  half  the  settlers,  and 
40  dollars  for  the  other  half.  By  this  calculation  we  should  give  23,215 
dollars  defer’d  debt  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  6 per  cents.5  My 
friends  opposed  it,  and  after  some  time  Mr.  Phillips  observed  we  had  made 
a contract,  and  deeds  were  given.  We  now  came  forward  to  have  an  al- 
teration which  was  intricate  and  he  did  not  understand  it.  It  was  there- 
fore refer’d  to  the  next  session.  Had  Phillips  and  Wells  only  been  in  favor 
of  it,  or  kept  silent,  we  should  not  have  met  with  the  least  difficulty.  All 
my  friends  tell  me,  we  shall  obtain  both  points  the  next  session,  and  in- 
deed I think  so  myself.  I hope  it  will  not  be  any  great  disadvantage,  as  I 
suppose  the  lands  must  be  survey’d  into  townships,  and  an  accurate  discrip- 
5 I believe  this  calculation  in  error.  The  figure  should  read  $31,250. 
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tion  of  them,  before  it  will  be  at  market,  and  it  will  be  a great  saving  in 
the  deposit  to  ascertain  the  number  of  settlers  at  the  time  of  the  deposit. 

I herewith  inclose  the  original  answers  to  the  questions,  also  some  of 
the  printed  questions.  Mr.  Shaw  will  not  sell  2,000  acres  on  the  terms  you 
mention,  but  I suppose  he  will,  in  the  situation  you  wish,  but  he  will  ex- 
pect a price  accordingly.  I wrote  you  that  an  application  had  been  made 
to  the  Committee  for  the  purchase  of  one  million  acres,  and  they  have  an- 
other for  twelve  townships  besides,  that  is,  for  Dearboums  township.  The 
Committee  will  not  tell  me  who  the  persons  are  that  apply’d,  but  I have 
reason  to  believe  they  are  both  from  your  quarter.  The  inclosed  is  Gen- 
eral Dearbourns  opinion  of  that  tract.6 

You  will  remember  that  altho’  the  Committee  are  selling  their  lands 
at  25  cents  per  acre  they  are  cloged  with  terms  of  settlement,  whereas  by 
an  advance  of  3 or  4 cents  per  acre  on  our  purchase,  it  will  be  free  from 
settlement  of  any  kind.  This  must  be  a great  thing  in  an  European  market. 

Nothing  was  done  by  the  legislature  with  the  Committee.  They  con- 
tinue as  before,  but  they  cannot  sell  larger  tracts  than  townships,  unless 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Penobscot,  and  while  we  hold  on  the  last  purchase, 
they  have  not  any  for  sale , on  that  side  the  river. 

I am  with  great  esteem  and  regard 

William  Bingham,  Esquire  JACKS0N 

Bingham  to  H.  Jackson , Philadelphia , 2 April  1793  [BP]7 

Philadelphia  April  2nd  1793 

I am  sorry  to  observe  by  yours  of  the  23  March  that  you  doubt  wheth- 
er any  effective  measures  will  be  taken  this  session  to  hold  out  greater  in- 
couragement  for  the  introduction  of  foreigners  into  your  State. 

The  objection  that  arises  out  of  the  plan  which  you  mention  as  preva- 
lent with  many  of  the  members — that  their  lands  were  purchased  with 
views  of  speculation,  more  than  settlement — is  futile,  illfounded,  and  in- 
consistent. 

A moments  consideration  must  convince  every  reflecting  person  that 
it  is  impossible  to  turn  this  purchase  to  profitable  account  without  a due 
attention  to  its  settlement,  and  this  must  be  a primary  and  essential  object 
with  regard  to  its  management. 

I waited  with  impatience  for  a law  that  would  facilitate  the  admission 

6 For  the  Dearborn  townships,  see  above,  p.  65. 

7 Letterpress  copy. 
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of  strangers,  in  order  to  make  proposals  to  numbers  of  German  families 
in  this  state  to  remove  on  these  lands.  They  are  composed  of  a class  of 
settlers  that  would  do  credit  and  cause  [ ? ] profit  to  any  state  that  would 
receive  them.  They  are  frugal,  industrious  good  farmers,  and  from 
strength  of  constitution,  fit  to  encounter  the  difficulties  that  the  first  set- 
tlers are  enjoined  [ ? ] to,  in  a new  country.  I was  taking  measures  to 
insure  success  in  this  undertaking,  which  considerably  depended  on  the 
nature  of  the  law,  which  your  General  Court  was  about  passing,  respect- 
ing foreigners;  for  altho’  this  law  would  not  have  any  individual  opera- 
tion on  them  ([illegible]  of  the  State),  yet  if  it  did  not  encourage  the 
admission  of  their  countrymen,  it  darkens  their  prospects,  and  removes  the 
greatest  incentive  they  have  to  emigrate  into  another  state  and  make  large 
purchases  therein,  which  is  to  sell  the  surplus  lands  which  they  do  not 
occupy  to  their  countrymen,  whom  they  mean  to  allure  from  Europe. 

If  by  the  idea  of  speculation  and  not  settlement , is  meant  that  the  object  is 
sale  to  foreigners,  still  the  necessity  exists  in  the  strongest  point  of  view  of 
holding  out  invitation  and  encouragement;  if  [for?]  no  foreigners  pur- 
chase without  an  instant  and  immediate  view  of  settlement.  By  the  meas- 
ures that  are  now  taking,  to  people  the  lands  that  foreigners  have  pur- 
chased in  this  state,  we  shall  have  in  the  course  of  the  year,  a very  consid- 
erable association  of  people,  who  bring  with  them  much  wealth,  and  what 
is  of  still  greater  importance,  an  intimate  knowledge  [ ? ] of  the  usefull 
arts.  This  has  given  to  Pennsylvania  a kind  of  prominence  in  general  man- 
ufactures, which  is  a source  of  great  riches. 

I think  if  the  members  of  the  General  Court  had  been  impressed  with 
the  consequences  resulting  from  these  remarks,  they  would  have  sur- 
mounted their  prejudices. 

They  hold  out  a desire  of  making  settlements,  and  remove  the  encour- 
agement to  effect  them.  They  mean  to  compel  us  “to  make  bricks  without 
straw,”  which  is  inflicting  an  Egyptian  punishment  on  us. 

I concur  with  you  in  [illegible]  that  it  may  be  eligible  to  induce  settlers 
from  the  different  parts  of  your  State  to  remove  upon  these  lands.  In  or- 
der properly  to  accomplish  this  object,  there  must  be  a system  formed  for 
the  purpose,  which  must  be  the  result  of  reflexion.  When  General  Knox 
and  myself  make  our  excursion  in  May  we  will  more  maturely  consider 
this  point. 

In  the  mean  while  I wish  you  to  make  every  enquiry  that  will  lead  to 
an  accurate  state  of  facts  and  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Roads  must  in  the  first  place  be  cut  thro’  the  tract,  so  as  to  form  an  easy 
communication,  and  expose  to  view  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  situation. 
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I observe  that  the  Committee  have  notified  to  you  their  expectation  of 
having  your  note  for  5,000  dollars  paid  when  due,  and  also  the  payment 
of  the  30,000  dollars  the  1 8th  instant. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  they  can  have  (according  to  the  best  legal 
opinion)  no  right  whatever  to  make  the  demand.  In  the  first  place,  the 
parties  have  a right  to  demand  all  the  deeds  by  the  sixth  Article,  by  an  an- 
ticipation of  the  payments  and  a discount  of  the  interest ; whereas  [ ? ] 
the  Committee  have  it  not  in  their  power,  to  comply  with  this  engagement, 
not  having  any  survey  made  of  the  lands  contracted  to  be  sold ; therefore, 
they  cannot  concede  [ ? ] to  the  parties,  the  alternative  which  the  articles 
stipulate  in  their  favor.  And  if  this  business  takes  the  direction  I wish  it, 
the  whole  payment  will  be  made  at  once,  and  no  obligations  given. 

Besides,  by  the  fifth  Article  it  is  provided  that  deeds  shall  be  given, 
whenever  125,000  acres  are  paid  for.  Now  a payment  of  30,000  dollars 
will  entitle  the  parties  to  deeds,  but  how  can  they  be  executed  in  compli- 
ance with  this  provision  of  the  Article,  when  no  survey  has  been  made  and 
no  boundary  line  ascertained? 

This  evidently  shows,  that  the  plain  and  precise  meaning  of  the  con- 
tract, implied  the  necessity  of  a previous  survey,  before  the  bargain  was 
carried  into  effect. 

Indeed,  the  security  to  be  given  (by  the  fourth  Article)  and  the  obli- 
gations for  the  payment  of  specified  sums  of  money  (by  the  third  Article) 
are  founded  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  precise  quantity  contained 
within  the  described  limits.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangement. 

But  to  place  the  matter  beyond  the  reach  of  cavel  and  contradiction, 
we  must  attend  to  the  nth  and  12th  Articles.  The  former  specifies  that 
deeds  shall  be  previously  made  out  and  delivered  to  those  persons,  to  be 
held  in  escrow ; that  one  of  the  said  deeds  shall  be  delivered  to  the  grantees 
on  payment  of  the  bonds,  which  conformably  to  this  and  the  fourth  Article 
shall  become  due  on  the  18  April  1793. 

Whereas,  should  this  payment  be  made,  the  Committee  could  not  com- 
ply with  their  engagement;  for  no  deeds  have  been  made  and  thus  de- 
posited, which  evidently  shows  that  they  have  not  a shadow  of  right  to 
make  the  demand.  It  rather  appears  that  they  are  strangely  ignorant  of 
their  contract,  or  that  they  believe  they  have  children  to  deal  with. 

But  what  astonishes  me  more,  as  relative  to  this  point,  is  that  the  1 2th 
Article  specifies  that  the  survey  shall  be  made  in  twelve  months,  or  as 
soon  after  as  may  be,  and  no  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  purpose. 

Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  survey  these  lands,  untill  the  boundary  line 
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with  the  British  is  ascertained.  If  the  North  West  Branch  of  the  Schoodyck 
is  called  the  line  of  seperation,  it  extends  along  a body  of  lakes  at  the  north 
line  of  our  Penobscot  tract,  and  would  therefore  exclude  the  lands  to  the 
northward  of  the  same,  and  would  only  leave  the  interval  ground,  be- 
twixt a line,  run  due  north  from  the  source  of  this  river  (which  appears 
to  be  a lake  near  the  north  west  corner  of  the  Penobscot  tract),  and  with- 
in six  miles  of  the  Penobscot  River.  This  would  only  embrace  a small 
quantity  of  ground,  but  this  is  a point  to  be  determined.8 

It  is  expedient  not  to  release  the  Committee  from  this  bargain  in  order 
to  prevent  a sale  being  made  that  might  prove  highly  injurious  by  the 
competition,  especially  as  designing  persons  might  take  advantage  of  ig- 
norant ones,  by  selling  lands,  that  had  no  title  that  could  possibly  be  de- 
rived from  the  State.  With  respect  to  the  5,200  dollars,  I think  it  will  be 
expedient  to  pay  the  same  if  the  Committee  require  it,  as  this  sum  appears 
to  be  necessary  as  a kind  of  earnest  to  fulfill  the  bargain. 

If  you  can  find  out  any  offers,  made  for  large  quantities  of  land  and 
can  inform  me  from  what  quarter  you  suspect  they  come,  you  will  oblige 
me. 

The  construction  the  Committee  put  upon  the  form  of  the  escrow,  is 
really  singular,  and  does  not  do  them  much  credit,  as  it  is  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  that  we  mutually  ratified  at  the  same 
time.  However,  I shall  reply  more  fully  to  this  and  other  parts  of  your 
letter  by  the  succeeding  post,  as  several  interruptions  have  so  limited  my 
time  that  if  I make  any  further  remarks,  I shall  lose  the  opportunity  of 
the  present  post. 

I therefore  can  only  subscribe  myself  with  regard 

dear  Sir 
Yours  etc. 

Wm.  Bingham 

General  Jackson 

H.  Jackson  to  B Ingham , Boston , 7 April  1793  [BP] 

My  dear  Sir:  Boston  April  7.  1793 

I have  received  your  favor  of  the  27th  March.9  I this  day  have  writen 

8 Bingham  was  afraid  the  border  might  be  determined  at  the  chain  of  lakes  along 
the  northern  borders  of  the  present  towns  of  Baileyville  and  Princeton.  While  these 
lakes  do  extend  along  a part  of  the  northern  border  of  Bingham’s  Penobscot  pur- 
chase, they  by  no  means  reach  to  the  northwest  corner. 

9 The  letterpress  copy  of  this  letter  is  in  BP. 
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to  Mr.  Peters,  the  person  who  survey’d  the  Penobscot  tract  for  the  Com- 
mittee, to  inform  me  the  lowest  terms  he  will  charge  for  himself  and  com- 
pany to  survey  that  tract  into  townships,  and  to  find  themselves  in  pro- 
visions and  every  necessary  while  engaged  in  the  business,  and  I shall  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  him  in  1 2 or  1 5 days.  In  the  meantime  I request  you 
to  send  me  such  orders  as  you  may  wish  him  to  follow,  pointing  out  the 
mode  and  manner  in  which  the  survey  is  to  be  conducted,  and  any  other 
particular  directions  that  you  may  have  in  view  in  the  completion  of  this 
business.  As  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  enter  into  a contract  for  the 
faithful  and  accurate  performance  of  the  survey,  I wish  you  to  send  me 
a draft  of  an  instrument  that  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  comprehending  the 
particulars  he  must  engage  to  comply  with.  While  we  hold  the  last  pur- 
chase, the  Committee  are  without  an  inch  of  land  for  sale  on  the  east  of  the 
Penobscot  River,  except  the  tract  of  six  miles  which  they  reserve  as  the 
claim  of  the  Indians.  If  we  should  give  up  this  purchase  the  Committee 
have  full  power  to  dispose  of  it  again  to  any  one  individual  that  may  ap- 
pear to  purchase  it,  but  they  are  under  positive  restrictions  to  sell  only  by 
single  townships , and  not  more  than  one  to  any  individual  on  the  west  oj  the 
Penobscot.  This  injunction  the  Committee  will  strictly  adhere  to.  This  day 
week  I wrote  General  Knox  and  inclosed  him  Judge  Sullivans  opinion  on 
my  application  respecting  the  contract  of  April  18th,  1792.1  His  opinion 
I think  is  rather  equivocal,  but  I am  clear  the  payment  on  the  18th  in- 
stant stands  on  the  same  ground  that  the  payment  in  June  ’92  stood  in  the 
contract  for  the  two  million  acres,  of  which  I believe  the  Committee  were 
satisfied  they  could  not  demand  until  60  days  after  the  survey,  or  they 
never  would  have  compleated  that  contract  with  you.  Altho’  one  of  the 
Committee  the  week  before  last  mentioned  to  me  they  expected  the  pay- 
ment of  the  30,000  dollars  on  the  18th  instant,  yet  I have  reason  to  think 
they  have  taken  no  measures  respecting  the  survey.  I gave  no  direct  an- 
swer because  I was  apprehensive  it  might  injure  my  applications  then  be- 
fore the  legislature,  but  I am  convinced  after  we  have  discharged  the 
5,200  dollar  note  they  will  never  think  of  selling,  nor  indeed  any  person 
run  the  risque  of  purchasing  while  we  hold  their  contract.  Therefore  they 
will  be  induced  to  set  about  the  survey  immediately,  and  give  the  sixty  days 
notice  required  in  the  contract,  which  I think  they  will  not  be  able  to  ac- 

1 Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  31  March  1793,  in  KP,  xxxiv.  6.  There  are  two  copies  of 
Sullivan’s  opinion  in  BP.  James  Sullivan  was  at  this  time  attorney  general  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  was  later  to  become  governor.  See  T.  C.  Amory,  Life  of  James 
Sullivan.  In  the  summer  of  1792  Duer  had  written  Aaron  Burr  to  get  his  opinion 
on  the  same  contract.  Burr’s  reply,  dated  New  York,  19  July  1792,  fully  upholds 
Bingham’s  position  regarding  this  contract.  Burr’s  letter  is  in  BP. 
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complish  until  winter  or  spring.  Indeed  I have  my  doubts  whether  they 
can  ascertain  the  exact  north  line  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
the  British  Government.  I think  it  well  worth  our  while  to  pay  the  5,200 
note,  and  hold  on  the  purchase  until  the  survey  is  made,  which  in  fact 
may  not  be  finished  for  a year  or  two,  and  then  we  can  but  forfeit  that 
note.  I am  under  no  apprehension  of  any  persons  buying  it,  so  long  as  we 
hold  up  a claim  to  that  tract. 

I observe  what  you  say  respecting  the  lottery  prizes  and  will  make  ar- 
rangements accordingly. 

I am  with  sentiments 

of  regard  and  esteem  very 
sincerely 

William  Bingham,  Esquire  JACKS0N 

Bingham  to  H.  Jackson , Philadelphia , 9 April  1793  [BP] 2 

Philadelphia  April  oth  I7Q2 

My  dear  Sir: 

I have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  31.  March. 

I observe  with  regret  that  the  law  for  the  admission  of  foreigners  was 
not  passed  during  this  session,  as  it  is  an  important  moment  to  press  the 
sale  and  settlement  of  our  lands. 

You  will  oblige  me  by  sending  me  a copy  of  the  law  which  is  referred 
to  the  next  legislative  session,  and  an  exhibit  from  the  journals  relative  to 
the  state  of  this  business. 

I observe  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  of  the  modifica- 
tions for  the  payment  of  the  lands  or  for  the  terms  of  settlement,  however, 
as  I expect  to  be  enabled  to  have  an  opportunity  of  impressing  this  subject 
on  the  attention  of  some  of  the  members  in  a personal  interview,  I will 
sav  nothing  at  present  on  the  subject,  further  than  to  remark  that  I am 
disappointed  in  the  part  that  Mr.  Phillips  has  taken  in  this  application, 
which  I expected  he  would  rather  have  advocated  than  opposed. 

I have  read  with  attention  Judge  Sullivan’s  opinion  on  the  contract. 

1 do  not  think  he  has  attended  to  the  most  forcable  objection  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  30,000  dollars  on  the  18th  of  April,  which  is,  that  by  the  fifth 
Article,  provision  is  made  for  receiving  deeds  from  the  Committee  when- 
ever any  quantity  not  less  than  125,000  acres  is  paid  for.  Now,  the  sum 
of  30,000  dollars  would  entitle  us  to  a deed  for  150,000  acres  and  yet  on 

2 Letterpress  copy. 
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payment  of  the  same,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  comply,  as  no 
deeds  can  be  made,  untill  the  boundaries  are  fixed,  and  these  cannot  be 
ascertained  untill  the  determination  concerning  the  pretensions  [?]  of 
the  River  Schoodyck  to  be  the  line  of  separation  betwixt  the  British  pos- 
sessions and  those  of  the  United  States,  is  clearly  made  known.  I therefore 
think  the  Committee  will  not  insist  on  so  forced  a construction  of  the  con- 
tract, as  a moments  reflection  must  convince  them  that  they  cannot  sup- 
port so  arbitrary  a doctrine.  I am  sure  that  however  well  disposed  they 
may  be  to  have  an  opportunity  of  selling  these  lands  to  a new  applicant, 
there  is  no  person  of  common  prudence,  or  even  delicacy,  that  would 
treat  with  them,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  difficulty,  that  must 
attend  this  operation. 

If  the  application  comes  from  this  quarter,  I think  Mr.  Morris  or  Mr. 
Cazenove  must  be  the  persons,  as  they  alone  seem  inclined  to  speculate 
so  deeply  in  land  purchases. 

If  the  Committee  put  the  construction  you  mention  (the  forfeiture  of 
the  deeds  to  the  State  if  the  bonds  are  not  punctually  paid  at  the  specified 
day,  as  it  relates  to  the  first  purchase),  I shall  not  be  surprized  at  any  at- 
tempt to  pervert  the  most  plain  and  obvious  meaning. 

In  the  first  place,  the  third  Article  determines  that  on  failure  of  pay- 
ment at  the  periods  respectively  mentioned,  such  deficient  payments  shall 
be  on  interest  at  six  per  centum  per  annum  untill  discharged.  This  is  the 
only  penalty  for  non  payment.  These  Articles  are  ratified  anew  with  the 
Committee  on  the  28  January  and  are  made  binding  in  every  respect,  as 
conformable  thereto.  The  bonds  even  mention  that  interest  is  to  be  pay- 
able at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum,  if  the  principal  is  not  strictly  and  punctu- 
ally discharged,  a provision,  which  I never  knew  introduced  into  the  body 
of  a bond,  but  which,  in  this  case,  was  rendered  necessary,  in  order  to 
render  it  consistent  with  the  letter  of  a contract. 

Now,  if  from  an  inadvertency  at  the  last  moment,  and  the  hurry  of 
business,  the  escrows  were  not  made  precisely  to  conform  to  the  articles  of 
Agreement,  and  the  bonds  given  in  consequence,  surely  the  Committee 
would  not  take  advantage  of  an  [illegible]  slip,  and  endeavor  to  raise 
difficulties.  If  I had  had  less  confidence  in  them,  I should  have  undoubt- 
edly been  more  attentive  to  this  point;  but  feeling,  that,  as  they  acted  in 
the  dignified  situation  of  agents  for  the  State,  they  would  be  as  disposed  as 
I should  be,  to  remedy  all  mistakes,  that  incautiously  might  have  crept  in- 
to the  language  of  the  arrangements,  I must  confess,  I was  not  much  on 
my  guard. 

And  I am  entirely  convinced  that  on  a mature  consideration  of  the 
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articles,  and  the  rigid  [ ? ] ratification  of  them  in  every  respect,  they  will 
not  hesitate  to  renounce  the  opinion  you  suppose  some  of  them  may  have 
entertained,  which  is  not  only  devoid  of  all  support,  by  the  most  rigorous 
legal  construction,  but  which  would  designate  a conduct  which  is  un- 
worthy the  characters  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee. 

But  however  desirous  I may  be  to  extinguish  the  payments  due  for 
these  lands,  on  or  before  the  periods  that  are  mentioned,  yet  it  becomes 
necessary  to  know  with  precision  whether  this  construction  of  the  words 
of  the  escrow  is  to  be  contemplated  in  such  a manner,  as  to  affect  my  in- 
terests, should  I not  discharge  the  bonds  at  the  exact  period  of  their  fall- 
ing due ; for  a delay  of  a few  days  might  by  this  rigid  interpretation,  sub- 
ject me  to  difficulties,  which  were  never  had  in  view,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Articles  of  Agreement;  I therefore  cannot  be  disposed  to  conjecture 
that  it  is  meant  to  take  this  ungenerous  advantage.  If  I had  time  by  this 
post,  I would  write  to  Mr.  Jarvis  on  this  subject,  who  I think,  formed 
the  words  of  the  escrow.  I wish  to  know  whether  the  gentlemen  in  whose 
hands  the  deposits  are  made,  attach  this  construction  to  them;  for  in  this 
case,  they  must  be  set  right  on  the  subject.  Nothing  but  the  present  con- 
vulsed situation  of  the  times,  which  has  rendered  money  so  extremely 
scarce,  as  to  occasion  the  funds  to  fall  so  low  that  six  per  cents  may  be 
purchased  at  17/6  &nd  bank  stock  at  a premium  of  6 per  cent,  could  have 
induced  me  to  pay  any  attention  to  this  point.  My  intention  has  been  in- 
variably to  pay  off  the  bonds  at  the  period  they  become  due,  except  cir- 
cumstances might  render  it  highly  inconvenient,  when  doubtless  it  was 
provided  that  I should  have  an  indulgence,  by  the  operation  of  the  third 
Article.  Besides,  if  the  deed  was  forfeited  (as  you  mention  to  be  the  in- 
terpretation of  some  of  the  gentlemen),  then  certainly  the  bond  is  to  be 
cancelled.  Now,  none  of  the  bonds  correspond  to  the  quantity  of  acres  in 
the  deeds,  and  moreover,  there  is  no  obligation  in  the  bonds  that  has  the 
least  regard  to  the  deeds;  on  the  contrary,  they  provide  for  the  contin- 
gency of  a deferred  payment  by  specifying  that  legal  interest  should  be 
taken  for  the  delinquent  time. 

By  the  ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  (copy  of  which  I here- 
with enclose  you)  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  “bonds  were  given  and 
deeds  made  in  such  form  and  manner  as  by  both  parties,  were  considered 
to  be  conformable  to  the  true  interest  and  meaning  of  the  Articles  of 
Agreement.  I have  already  mentioned  the  tenor  of  the  bonds;  the  deeds 
could  specify  nothing  relative  to  this  point.  The  mode  of  depositing  them 
in  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen,  in  an  escrow,  can  have  no  possible  effect 
on  the  substantial  principles  of  the  Agreement.  On  considering  these  ideas, 
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I have  no  doubt  that  all  obstacles  will  vanish  on  this  score.  And  it  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  know  that  this  is  the  case. 

I like  the  plan  of  appropriating  some  of  the  best  townships  for  settle- 
ment, and  encouraging  emigration  into  those  quarters.  When  I have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  we  will  confer  more  particularly  on  the  subject. 

It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  lines  of  the  townships  of  the 
Penobscot  Million  should  be  run.  I wish  you  would  engage  some  skill- 
ful person  on  reasonable  terms  to  engage  immediately  in  this  business. 

The  dread  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure  deters  me  from  the  em- 
ployment of  any  of  our  surveyors,  who  are  very  adroit  and  present  hand- 
some drafts  of  their  work.  As  I shall  probably  have  occasion  to  forward 
this  survey  to  Europe,  the  sooner  it  is  effected,  the  better.  The  persons 
who  undertake  it,  should  be  instructed  to  make  accurate  remarks  in  their 
field  books,  both  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  quality  of  the 
timber,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the  waters,  so  that  an  accurate  map 
could  be  made  of  the  course  of  the  rivers,  which  is  a very  essential  point. 

General  Lincoln  recommends  a road  thro’  the  second  or  third  row  of 
townships,  as  far  as  the  Schoodyk,  but  it  is  a question,  whether  the  persons 
who  possess  the  intermediate  ground  betwixt  the  Penobscot  and  the  boun- 
daries of  the  tract,  would  cooperate  in  this  arrangement,  and  assist  in  the 
expence.  He  informs  me  that  the  expence  of  such  a road  would  not  ex- 
ceed ten  dollars  per  mile.  I imagine  if  a handsome,  tho  true  description 
of  the  country,  was  given  to  those  persons  desirous  of  emigrating  they 
would  prefer  these  settlements  to  the  dreary  [ ? ] situations  of  an  interior 
country.  Indeed,  since  the  eastern  salted  provisions  have  come  into  such 
repute,  lands  that  are  calculated  for  grazing  will  be  sought  after  exceed- 
ingly, especially  those,  which  from  local  position,  can  easily  export  their 
produce.  As  soon  as  the  West  Indies  are  restored  to  quiet,  the  demand 
they  will  have  on  your  states  for  salted  provisions,  fish,  and  lumber  will 
be  immense,  and  all  these  articles  the  Main  lands  will  abundantly  supply. 
We  have  intelligence,  that  the  French  have  abandoned  their  islands  and 
declared  them  independent. 

Should  this  be  the  case,  the  eastern  states  will  benefit  immensely  by  the 
arrangement,  for  the  islands  will  become  their  colonies  without  the  ex- 
pence of  protection,  and  will  possess  nearly  the  whole  of  their  carrying 
trade.  We  shall  profit  in  a far  inferior  degree,  as  we  have  fewer  articles 
to  supply,  and  our  freightage  is  more  expensive. 

We  must,  if  possible  get  possession  of  Dearbourns  townships,  as  well 
as  No.  1,  2 and  3,  adjoining  the  Kennebeck  tract.  Whilst  the  Committee 
have  for  sale  a single  township  at  25  cents,  it  injures  exceedingly  the  sale 
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of  ours.  I wish  you  would  send  me  a copy  of  Dearbourns  agreement  with 
the  Committee.  Neither  General  Knox  or  myself  have  it. 

I am  with  sincere  regard 
dear  Sir 

Your  obedient  humble  servant 

~ 1 T t Wm.  Bingham 

Lreneral  J ackson 


H.  Jackson  to  Bingham , Boston , 14  Afrit  1793  [BP] 


Boston  April  14.  1793 

My  dear  Sir: 

I have  received  your  favor  of  the  30th  March  by  Mr.  Monvell,  and 
also  of  the  2d  and  6th  instant  by  post.3 

I shall  certainly  afford  Mr.  Monvell  every  assistance  in  my  power. 
He  will  leave  this  tomorrow  or  next  day  for  Mount  Desert. 

Our  legislature  will  meet  again  in  six  weeks,  from  this  time,  and  there 
is  not  a doubt,  but  they  will  repeal  all  former  acts,  and  pass  a law  fully 
opening  the  door  for  the  admission  of  foreigner  emigrants.  I shall  have 
the  influence  of  Madam  Lavals  friends  which  will  forward  the  business 
greatly.  The  extracts  you  mention,  in  their  present  situation,  will  rather 
injure  than  help  you. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Leonard  Jarvis  and  Major  Read  notified  me  that  the 
payment  of  the  30,000  dollars  on  the  last  contract  was  due  on  the  18th 
instant  and  expected  my  punctual  payment  at  that  time.  I told  them  they 
had  no  right  to  demand  it  until  60  days  after  they  had  notified  me  that 
survey  was  made,  which  they  had  not  yet  done;  that  I was  not,  nor 
should  not  be  prepared  to  make  that  payment,  until  they  had  completed 
the  survey,  and  were  ready  to  make  out  the  deeds  accordingly;  that  this 
payment  stood  in  the  same  light,  with  the  payment  in  June  1792  in  the 
first  contract,  and  was  not  paid  until  sixty  days  after  the  survey,  which 
was  eight  months  beyond  the  expiration  of  that  time,  and  the  Committee 
I believed  were  well  satisfied  they  had  no  legal  right  to  demand  it  before. 
They  observed  they  had  been  call’d  fools  etc.  by  everybody,  for  giving  the 
deeds  for  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  tract,  because  we  did  not  comply 
with  the  payment  due  in  June  1792,  and  they  were  now  determined,  un- 
less the  30,000  dollars  was  paid  on  or  before  the  18th  instant  they  would 
offer  that  tract  for  sale,  as  two  different  persons  had  applied  to  purchase 
it,  and  they  would  certainly  dispose  of  it  after  the  18th  unless  the  money 


3 On  Monvel,  see  above,  pp.  232—234.  These  three  letters  are  in  BP. 
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was  then  paid.  I laughed  and  told  them,  I was  under  no  apprehension  of 
their  selling,  nor  of  any  persons  buying,  while  I held  their  contract,  which 
was  my  present  intention  to  fullfil,  and  I expected  them  to  fullfil  on  their 
part.  We  had  a long  conversation  on  the  subject,  and  they  finally  said,  if 
you  and  myself  would  give  our  bonds  for  the  30,000  dollars  payable  in 
twelve  months,  they  would  immediately  commence  the  survey  and  finish 
it  without  loss  of  time.  To  this  I objected,  observing  the  contract  stood 
very  well,  and  if  it  did  not,  I had  no  right  to  call  on  you  to  join  in  a bond 
for  that  payment,  as  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  contract.  It  was  true, 
that  you  was  obliged  to  put  your  name  on  my  note  for  5,200  dollars,  as 
they  refused  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  first  contract,  unless  they 
were  certain  of  that  payment.  Thus  the  interview  finish’d,  but  I expect 
to  hear  from  them  again  on  the  1 8th,  which  I shall  communicate  to  you. 
I will  hold  ony  and  not  give  uf  vne  inch  to  them y but  it  will  be  best  to  keep  your 
name  out  of  view.  They  declined  telling  me  who  the  persons  were  that 
had  made  application  to  purchase.  I hope  you  will  in  season  give  me  some 
directions  respecting  the  5,200  dollar  note,  as  it  was  discounted  at  the 
Branch  Bank  and  the  money  taken  out.  It  will  become  due  the  first  of 
May.  I have  no  doubt  but  the  bank  will  renew  it  if  its  not  convenient  for 
you  to  pay  it  at  that  time.  In  that  case  you  must  immediately  send  me  a 
note  indorsed  by  you,  which  I will  sign  and  present  to  the  bank. 

I am  dear  Sir  with 

regard  and  esteem  very 
sincerely  etc. 

_ _ H.  Jackson 

William  Bingham,  Esquire 


H.  Jackson  to  Bingham , Boston , 21  April  1793  [BP] 

Boston  April  21.  1793 

My  dear  Sir: 

I have  received  your  favor  of  the  9th  instant.  It  is  out  of  my  power  to 
send  you  a copy  of  the  law  which  is  referred  to  the  next  sessions,  or  an  ex- 
tract from  the  journals  relative  to  the  admission  of  foreigners,  as  the  clerk 
of  the  House  who  has  the  charge  of  all  the  papers  and  journals  during 
the  sessions  is  out  of  town,  and  will  not  return  until  the  3d  Wednesday  in 
next  month. 

I observed  to  you,  that  one  of  the  Committee  had  intimated  in  conver- 
sation with  a friend  of  mine,  the  idea  respecting  the  deeds  in  escrow,  which 
I wrote  you.  But  the  Committee  have  never  directly  nor  indirectly  men- 
tioned the  thing  in  that  view,  nor  have  I heard  it  from  any  other  quarter. 
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I therefore  doubt  the  propriety  of  speaking  to  them  on  the  subject,  because 
it  may  fix  their  attention  to  a point  they  have  not  in  contemplation,  but 
I will  inform  myself  further,  what  was  said,  and  if  necessary  bring  on  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Jarvis,  or  one  of  the  Committee  and  draw  out  an 
explanation  to  that  point. 

On  Monday  I wrote  you,4  a conversation  I had  with  Mr.  S.  Higginson, 
since  which  I have  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Leonard  Jarvis  who  in- 
formed me,  the  Committee  had  several  applications  for  the  lands  speci- 
fied in  our  contract  of  the  18th  April  1792,  and  after  some  difficulty,  I 
obtained  from  him  that  Mr.  Higginson  was  one  of  the  applicants  and  very 
desirous  of  purchasing  it.  This  places  it  without  a doubt  in  my  mind,  that 
Mr.  Cazneau  is  the  person  who  imployd  him. 

Yesterday  I received  a letter  from  the  Committee,  handed  me  by  Mr. 
Jarvis,  of  which  the  inclosed  is  a copy.  I informed  him  they  had  no  right 
to  make  the  demand  until  sixty  days  after  the  survey,  which  was  a point 
they  had  acceeded  to,  in  the  contract  of  July  1791 ; that  I was  astonished 
they  had  not  commenced  the  survey  and  prepared  themselves  to  give  me 
the  deeds,  this  was  a conduct  they  could  not  justify  to  me,  to  themselves 
nor  the  publick;  that  I had  paid  them  5,200  dollars  which  would  have 
indemnified  them  for  the  expence  of  the  survey,  as  it  was  a sum  five  times 
more  than  the  cost  attending  it,  and  they  had  not  taken  one  step  in  the 
business.  He  observed  they  had  doubts  whether  it  was  my  intention  to 
comply  with  that  agreement,  but  if  I would  give  them  a bond  for  30,000 
dollars  payable  in  12  months  they  would  immediately  go  on  with  the 
survey,  which  he  said  I should  not  hesitate  to  comply  with,  if  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  take  it  after  the  survey  was  made.  I told  him  it  was  my  inten- 
tion, and  the  5,200  dollars  was  ample,  and  the  only  security  they  had  a 
right  to  demand,  for  the  fullfilment  of  it. 

I am  satisfied  (however  they  may  threaten)  they  will  never  think  se- 
riously of  selling,  nor  any  one  of  buying,  while  we  hold  that  contract,  and 
I think  it  best  to  keep  you  wholly  out  of  sight  in  this  business,  because  you 
may  want  some  indulgence  or  modification  in  your  other  concerns,  which 
they  would  not  be  disposed  to  grant,  without  embarrassing  it  with  the  last 
contract.  I hope  and  please  myself  you  have  taken  some  measures  for  the 
payment  of  the  5,200  dollar  note  in  the  bank,  which  will  be  due  the  last 
of  this  month,  or  I shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  drawing  on  you  to  take 

4 This  letter,  dated  Boston,  15  April  1793,  is  in  BP.  In  it  Jackson  reports  that  Hig- 
ginson appears  interested  in  acquiring  the  “back  tract”  contract  and  may  be  acting  for 
Cazenovej  and  that  Higginson  knows  that  Bingham  gave  Royal  Flint  $2,500  to 
relinquish  his  interest  in  the  “back  tract”  contract. 
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it  up,  which  must  be  anticipated  some  days  before  the  note  is  due.  In- 
closed is  a copy  of  General  Dearborns  agreement. 

I am  very  sincerely 
H.  Jackson 

William  Bingham,  Esquire 


H.  Jackson  to  Bingham , Boston  y 1 2 May  1793  [BP ] 

Boston  May  12.  1793 

My  dear  Sir: 

I have  received  your  favor  of  the  1st  instant. 

I am  much  pleased  at  your  determination  to  make  the  payment  of 
30,000  dollars  on  or  before  the  first  of  June.  At  the  same  time  I would 
keep  out  of  sight  for  the  present  the  idea  of  one  of  the  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  punctuality  of  payment,  and  never  let  them  believe  that  you 
was  induced  to  make  the  payment  from  that  principle. 

In  consequency  of  your  requesting  me  to  make  enquiry  whether  a dis- 
count could  not  be  effected  at  the  bank  where  the  State  deposits  their 
money,  I applied  to  a particular  friend  of  mine,  one  of  the  directors,  who 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Davis  the  treasurer5  who  was  also  one  of  the  di- 
rectors had  made  application  that  morning  on  the  subject  of  a discount  in 
your  favor,  and  the  president  with  some  of  the  directors  informed  him  that 
you  should  have  a discount  for  60  days  for  the  whole  sum  of  30,000  dol- 
lars. On  this  I immediately  call’d  on  Mr.  Davis  the  treasurer  and  en- 
quired of  him,  what  I knew  before , the  exact  amount  of  the  bonds  due  on 
the  first  of  June.  I did  this  to  introduce  the  subject,  and  told  him  I sup- 
posed he  would  have  no  objection  to  delivering  up  your  bonds  on  my 
aivino-  him  a check  on  the  Union  Bank  to  the  amount.  On  this  he  started 

O O 

and  mentioned  that  the  mode  of  payment  was  already  settled;  that  you 
had  writen  to  Mr.  T.  Russell  that,  provided  you  could  obtain  a discount 
for  10,000  dollars,  the  full  sum  of  30,000  dollars  would  be  paid  on  or 
before  the  first  of  June;  that  he  the  treasurer  had  spoken  to  the  president 
and  some  of  the  directors  of  the  Union  Bank  on  the  subject,  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  your  having  a discount  for  the  10,000  dollars. 
Of  this  he  had  informed  Mr.  Russell  who,  he  supposed,  would  write  you 
to  send  on  20,000  dollars  and  the  10,000  dollars  could  be  procured  in 
the  way  mentioned.  I entered  into  a long  conversation  with  the  treasurer, 
and  observed  to  him  it  was  your  wish  to  obtain  another  of  the  deeds  of 

5 Thomas  Davis,  a citizen  of  Boston,  and  formerly  treasurer  of  the  town,  was  now 
the  State  Treasurer.  Boston  Town  Records , 1784—1796,  167.  See  also  S.  F.  Rock- 
well, Davis  Families  of  Early  Roxbury  and  Boston  (North  Andover,  1932),  292. 
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the  land  which  induced  you  to  make  the  payment  at  this  time;  that  you 
was  a gentleman  out  of  the  mercantile  line,  and  wholly  depended  on 
your  paper  to  obtain  the  20,000  dollars  which  must  be  done  to  an  im- 
mense sacrifice  if  you  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  it  at  this  time;  that  the 
situation  of  the  government  was  such  that  they  did  not  want  the  money ; 
if  they  could  only  have  the  30,000  dollars  pass’d  to  their  credit  at  the 
bank  was  all  they  wanted,  which  would  take  place  if  they  discounted  the 
whole  sum.  In  that  case  they  would  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  property.  On 
this  he  observed,  the  government  wanted  the  whole  sum,  and  he  had  made 
an  appropriation  of  it,  and  should  draw  it  out  of  the  bank  immediately  as 
his  demands  were  so  great  that  he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  pro- 
curing a loan  at  the  bank  on  the  strength  of  government.  I then  told 
him  I had  conversed  with  some  of  the  directors  who  assured  me  that  you 
may  be  certain  of  a discount  for  30,000  dollars  for  60  days,  and  if  I gave 
him  a check  for  the  whole  sum  he  certainly  would  not  object  to  it.  He 
then  said,  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  bank,  he  hoped  I should  not  de- 
pend on  having  the  whole  sum  discounted  as  the  situation  of  the  bank  was 
such,  they  refused  a number  of  applications  weekly,  and  he  pray’d  me  not 
to  place  the  business  on  such  a footing  as  to  cause  a disappointment.  The 
proposition  had  come  from  you  to  pay  20,000  dollars,  and  to  obtain  a 
discount  of  10,000,  which  was  acceeded  to  and  you  was  informed  of  it. 
I observed  to  him  if  there  was  a disappointment  it  would  be  owing  to  his 
influence  as  one  of  the  directors,  as  I was  convinced  there  would  be  none 
from  any  other  quarter.  He  supposed  a discount  of  15,000  dollars  could 
be  effected  without  any  difficulty.  He  follow’d  me  to  the  door  and  so- 
licited me  not  to  alter  the  arrangement  that  was  made  with  Mr.  Russell.6 

Soon  after  I left  the  treasurer  I met  with  my  friend  again,  and  men- 
tioned to  him  the  conversation  I had  with  Mr.  Davis,  at  which  he  was 
very  much  surprized  and  said  there  was  a mistery  that  he  could  not  account 
for;  that  on  an  application  to  the  president  and  some  of  the  directors  of 
the  bank,  by  the  treasurer  respecting  a discount  in  your  favor  they  agreed 
to  the  whole  sum  of  30,000  dollars  for  60  days;  that  they  examined  the 
bank  books  and  said  that  sum  could  be  done  at  that  time  with  great  ac- 
commodation to  themselves.  Of  this  the  treasurer  was  made  acquainted, 
as  he  was  present  at  the  consultation  and  examination  of  the  books,  and 
the  day  was  agreed  on  which  the  note  was  to  be  given  dated  May  28, 
1793.  My  friend  repeated  again  and  again  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
having  your  note  discounted  for  the  full  sum,  and  I am  convinced  it  will 

6 For  Thomas  Russell’s  part  in  this,  see  Russell  to  Bingham,  Boston,  10  May  1793, 
enclosing  Davis  to  Russell  of  the  same  date,  both  in  BP. 
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be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  or  at  most  they  will  never  call  in  more 
than  10  per  cent  at  a time,  which  may  be  a great  accommodation  to  you, 
and  prevent  any  sacrifice  at  all. 

I therefore  propose  to  you  to  send  me  your  note  for  30,000  dollars, 
or  two  notes  of  15,000  dollars  each,  or  three  notes  of  10,000  dollars  each, 
payable  in  sixty  days  to  me  if  you  please,  as  I am  fully  persuaded  they  will 
be  discounted  without  a hesitation.  But  to  remove  all  doubts  and  to  make 
this  business  sure  and  without  a possible  risque  I will  propose  another  mode. 
Send  me  funded  debt  enough  to  cover  30,000  dollars,  calculating  them  at 
20  per  cent  less  than  the  current  value  at  market,  at  which  rate  they  re- 
ceive them  at  the  bank  and  make  their  discounts  accordingly.  This  will 
prevent  your  making  any  sacrifice  at  this  time,  and  the  bank  will  feel 
themselves  perfectly  secure  in  the  negotiation,  and  will  at  all  times  com- 
mand a renewal.  If  its  not  convenient  to  cover  the  whole  in  this  way, 
send  your  note  for  the  difficiency.  It  will  be  discounted,  and  then  you  will 
be  under  no  obligation  to  the  treasurer  or  Mr.  Russell.  Only  transfer 
funds  enough  at  the  rate  above  mention’d  to  cover  the  30,000  dollars. 
That  sum  can  be  kept  alive  at  the  bank  as  long  as  you  wish  it,  or  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst  they  can  but  be  disposed  of  as  they  call  for  the 
money,  which  will  never  exceed  more  than  10  per  cent.  I assure  you  I 
do  not  understand  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Davis,  that  he  should  insist  on  your 
sacrificing  your  property  to  pay  20,000  dollars  at  the  same  time  he  knows 
the  bank  were  willing  to  discount  the  full  sum  wanted.  My  friend  told  me 
that  the  State  had  a large  sum  of  money  now  in  the  bank,  altho  the  treas- 
urer led  me  to  believe  the  contrary.  I am  sorry  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Russell. 
I hope  you  will  not  dispose  of  funds  to  obtain  the  20,000  dollars,  as  I am 
so  perfectly  convinced  I can  negotiate  the  business  in  one  or  other  of  the 
ways  I have  proposed.  But  that  of  the  funds  is  certain.  I enclose  a certifi- 
cate from  the  secretary.  There  will  be  the  interest  on  the  sum  discounted. 

Very  sincerely  I am  with  regard 

W.  Bingham,  Esquire  JACKS0N 

H.  Jackson  to  Bingham , Boston , 26  May  1793  [BP] 

Boston  May  26.  1793 

My  dear  Sir : 

I wrote  you  on  the  21  and  23  instant7  and  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
your  favor  of  the  18th  instant  inclosing  three  drafts  on  the  cashier  of  the 


7 These  two  letters  are  in  BP. 
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Office  of  Discount  and  Deposit  at  Boston  to  the  amount  of  20,000  dol- 
lars, which  sum  shall  be  applied  agreeably  to  your  directions. 

I meet  with  delay  in  the  secretary’s  office  in  obtaining  the  papers  you 
have  requested,  but  hope  soon  to  forward  them.  I have  made  enquiry  but 
at  present  its  out  of  my  power  to  learn  whether  Mr.  Jarvis  has  sold  the 
township  you  mention  or  not,  as  he  is  out  of  town.  He  will  return  in  a 
day  or  two.  I have  enquired  of  Mr.  Peters  the  surveyor  respecting  the 
quantity  of  masts  on  the  purchase.  He  cannot  give  me  the  least  informa- 
tion on  that  head,  and  I believe  it  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  tract  is 
accurately  and  perfectly  explored.  Its  his  opinion  there  are  large  quanti- 
ties of  masts,  but  he  has  no  knowledge  of  them  himself.  I suppose  our 
explorations  by  Pier  point  and  Weston  has  given  us  more  information  of 
that  country,  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  person  whatever,  except  from 
the  Indians  or  some  few  hunters,  that  has  passed  over  the  ground. 

Inclosed  is  a copy  of  my  agreement  and  instructions  with  Mr.  Peters 
to  survey  the  tract  between  the  Penobscot  and  Schoodic.8  He  is  a man  of 
education,  principle,  and  honor,  and  the  best,  and  most  accurate  surveyor 
in  that  country.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  tract,  as  he  survey’d  the 
outlines  last  year  for  the  Committee,  which  will  be  a great  saving  of  time 
and  expence.  He  declined  taking  it  by  the  jobb,  as  it  was  a great  under- 
taking on  which  he  could  make  no  calculation  as  to  time  and  expence.  I 
therefore  concluded  it  best  for  your  interest  to  agree  on  the  terms  per  day 
including  victualing  and  every  other  expence  attending  the  business.  I 
am  now  only  accountable  to  discharge  his  account  when  he  finishes  the 
work,  whereas  to  undertake  to  supply  them  with  provisions  etc.  at  three 
hundred  miles,  and  not  know  where  to  find  them,  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  great  loss,  distruction  and  waste,  and  if  by  accident  or  any 
other  cause,  the  provisions  were  bad,  or  did  not  come  to  hand  in  season, 
we  must  have  suffer’d  the  consequences.  I hope  this  will  meet  with  your 
approbation.  If  you  have  any  other  directions  you  wish  him  to  attend  to, 
I pray  you  to  write  me,  as  I have  time  to  inform  him,  before  he  will  be 
able  to  commence  the  survey,  as  its  out  of  his  power  to  begin  the  operation 
until  the  time  mention’d  in  the  agreement;  or  you  may  be  desirous  of 
making  some  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  townships.  I don’t  know  that  we 
are  obliged  to  conform  our  townships  to  six  miles  square.  On  this  you  will 
instruct  me. 

I apprehend  Mr.  L.  Roche  and  Madam  has  written  you  with  much 
warmth  on  the  subject  of  my  declining  to  give  them  a deed  of  Trenton 

8 There  is  a copy  of  this  agreement  dated  24  May  1793  in  BP.  The  field  notes  of 
Peters  and  his  son  and  their  accounts  for  this  survey  are  also  in  BP. 
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etc.  It  is  probable  they  will  represent  that  I consented  to  the  survey  and 
promised  to  give  him  a deed  accordingly;  that  after  having  the  papers 
six  weeks,  at  the  moment  of  their  departure  for  the  eastward  I started  an 
objection.  It  is  true  I had  the  papers  in  my  possession  5 or  6 weeks,  but  I 
was  led  to  believe  by  them,  that  the  survey  as  returned  was  exactly  con- 
formably [j*c]  to  my  contract  and  instructions  to  Mr.  Peters  excepting  a 
difference  in  their  favor  of  64  acres.  Therefore  placing  confidence  in 
them,  I put  the  papers  away,  and  never  examin’d  them  until  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  out  the  deeds.  But  the  moment  I open’d  them  for  that  pur- 
pose I discovered  the  error  and  refused  a complyence  in  conformity  to 
the  survey.  Had  LaRoche  been  candid  and  ofen , when  he  came  up  with 
the  survey,  and  mention’d  the  objections  Mr.  Peters  made  to  him  on  the 
spot,  I should  have  objected  instantly,  but  it  is  very  evident  through  the 
whole  business  they  knew  they  were  not  intitled  to  it,  and  it  was  their 
intention  to  keep  it  out  of  sight,  or  at  least  to  leave  it  to  me  to  find  out 
myself.  I am  far  from  making  difficulties,  but  when  I see  such  barefaced 
and  unreasonable  demands , I feel  it  my  duty  to  make  a stand.  I am  ready 
and  willing  to  give  him  a deed  agreeably  to  contract  and  your  instructions , of 
which  I have  repeatedly  inform’d  him.  But  to  include  2000  acres  more 
than  is  express’d  or  intended , I shall  not  consent  to,  unless  by  your  particular 
directions.  This  two  thousand  acres  will  lay  and  bound  on  the  east  side  of 
Jordan  River,  and  is  a very  valuable  tract,  worth  at  least  6/  lawful 
money  per  acre,  and  if  she  goes  on  with  her  settlement  it  will  bring  double 
that  sum.  I think  it  will  be  well  to  find  a good  man  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil  etc.,  capable  of  discretion  and  making  proper  remarks, 
and  particularly  attached  to  our  interest  to  accompany  Mr.  Peters  on  his 
survey.  Such  a character  from  your  country  will  be  best.  Or  if  you  will 
give  me  directions  to  procure  him  here,  I will  endeavour  to  obtain  one  to 
answer  that  purpose,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  in  my  power. 

I am  with  great  regard 
very  sincerely 
H.  Jackson 

P.S.  Mrs.  Laval  will  say,  she  was  to  have  16,000  acres  in  Trenton  and 
No.  8y  but  that  was  only  a supposed  quantity,  on  which  to  found  the  bonds. 

H.J. 

William  Bingham,  Esquire 

With  his  pamphlet  to  advertise  the  lands  printed,  with  letters 
to  potential  buyers  sent  out,  and  with  the  most  important  ar- 
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rangements  with  Massachusetts  completed,  Bingham  was  now  in 
a position  to  start  on  an  active  campaign  to  sell  his  lands.  Because 
of  the  heavy  obligations  he  was  under  to  the  Commonwealth, 
he  decided  that  he  could  not,  singlehanded,  afford  to  develop 
the  lands  for  retail  sale.  The  disposal  of  a major  portion  of  them 
at  wholesale  would  be  necessary  to  relieve  him  of  his  financial 
embarrassments.  While  there  were  possibilities  for  such  sales  in 
the  United  States,  the  young  nation  had  limited  capital  to  ven- 
ture, and  the  panic  of  the  previous  year  had  dampened  the  en- 
thusiasm of  many  speculators.  If  a large  portion  of  the  lands 
were  to  be  disposed  of  at  a fair  profit,  the  best  opportunity  for 
success  lay  in  Europe — especially  in  England  and  Holland.  Sev- 
eral enterprising  American  agents  had  already  disposed  of  large 
quantities  of  land  in  Europe,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  their  success  could  be  duplicated.  So,  before  expending 
further  time  and  money  on  the  lands,  Bingham  determined  to 
try  his  luck  at  selling  up  to  one  half  of  them  in  Europe. 

Since  his  many  commitments  in  this  country  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  go  himself,  he  chose  as  his  agent  Major  William 
Jackson.  Major  Jackson,  as  has  been  seen,  had  proved  an  able 
and  trustworthy  subordinate:  he  had  engineered  the  purchase 
from  Duer  with  real  finesse  j he  had  done  most  of  the  paper 
work  during  the  negotiations  with  Massachusetts  5 and  he  had 
personally  supervised  the  publication  of  Bingham’s  pamphlet  on 
the  Maine  lands.  Furthermore,  he  had  been  to  Europe  in  the 
early  1 780’s  and  knew  his  way  around.  Finally,  as  a former  per- 
sonal secretary  of  George  Washington,  he  would  command  a 
position  of  respect  among  the  monied  men  across  the  sea. 

Accordingly,  Bingham  gave  Major  Jackson  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  his  business  acquaintances  in  England  and  Holland, 
and  instructed  him  to  attempt  a sale  of  up  to  one  half  of  the  lands 
at  from  five  shillings  to  seven  shillings  sixpence  sterling  per  acre. 
Jackson  had  already  been  promised  the  residuary  profits  on  100,- 
000  acres  of  land  for  his  services  already  performed ; if  he  were 
successful,  Bingham  added,  he  might  expect  further  reward.9 

9 The  pertinent  portions  of  this  letter  of  instructions  are  printed  below,  p.  381,  where 
they  are  quoted  by  W.  Jackson  in  connection  with  his  suit  against  the  Bingham 
Estate  in  1807. 
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To  the  Major,  the  assignment  was  undertaken  with  mixed  feel- 
ings. He  hated  to  part  from  Betsy  Willing,  whom  he  hoped  to 
marry  soon ; on  the  other  hand,  his  agency  offered  an  opportuni- 
ty which  might  well  provide  him  with  the  property  he  needed 
to  remove  the  objections  of  Thomas  Willing  to  the  intended 
marriage.1  In  any  event,  Jackson  decided  to  go.  Armed  with  maps, 
pamphlets,  letters,  a power  of  attorney,  and  other  documents,  he 
set  sail  on  16  June  aboard  the  ship  Peggy 2 to  see  if  he  could  ac- 
complish Bingham’s  purpose  among  the  wealthy  merchants  and 
bankers  of  Europe. 


1 See  Jackson  to  Bingham,  Philadelphia,  26  May  1793,  in  which  he  attempts  to  ex- 
plain his  present  financial  situation  in  the  light  of  some  slurring  remarks  made  by 
Thomas  Willing.  This  letter  is  in  BP. 

2 A brief  note  written  by  W.  Jackson  to  the  Willinks,  20  July  1 793,  in  BP,  is  headed 
“On  Board  the  Ship  Peggy,  in  the  Channel.” 
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Major  Jackson  in  Europe 

MAJOR  Jackson  arrived  in  England  in  July,  1793,  and 
remained  abroad  for  close  to  two  years.  During  this 
period  he  visited  France  in  December,  1793,  and  Hol- 
land during  the  summer  of  1794.  Throughout  his  European  so- 
journ, he  was  in  close  association  with  some  of  the  leading  fig- 
ures of  the  day.  In  England  he  was  intimate  with  the  American 
minister  Thomas  Pinckney,  with  the  prominent  merchant-bank- 
er Sir  Francis  Baring,  and  with  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  not 
to  mention  many  Americans  who  were  in  London  on  business. 
While  in  France,  he  met  with  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
and  became  embroiled  in  a personal  altercation  with  Gouverneur 
Morris.  In  Holland  he  saw  Henry  and  John  Williams  Hope, 
Wilhem  and  Jan  Willink,  Jacob  van  Staphorst  and  his  partner 
Nicholas  Hubbard,  all  prominent  Dutch  financiers.  In  short, 
Bingham’s  connections  gave  Major  Jackson  entre  into  the  rank- 
ing commercial  society  of  Europe  and  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
report  on  the  momentous  events  of  those  years. 

Anglo-American  relations  during  Jackson’s  years  abroad  were 
critical.  When  France  declared  war  on  Britain  in  February,  1793, 
that  declaration  was  a signal  for  the  inauguration  of  a British 
commercial  policy  toward  neutrals  that  was  bound  to  increase 
friction  between  the  two  countries.  Orders  in  Council  soon  made 
it  clear  that  French  property  on  neutral  ships  would  be  seized, 
that  trade  by  neutrals  with  the  French  colonies  was  to  be  severe- 
ly circumscribed.  In  addition,  the  British  navy  revived  the  hated 
practice  of  impressment.  These  policies,  combined  with  the  long- 
standing grievances  stemming  from  the  peace  treaty  of  1783, 
brought  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  the  brink  of  war.  Major 
Jackson  could  watch  these  developments,  report  on  Jay’s  mission 
and  his  treaty,  and  rejoice  in  the  passing  of  the  crisis  by  the  time 
he  took  ship  for  America. 

The  two  years  of  Jackson’s  European  agency  saw  tremendous 
events  on  the  continent.  When  he  arrived,  the  Jacobins  were  in 
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the  saddle  in  France,  the  King  had  been  guillotined,  and  the 
Terror  was  about  to  start.  By  the  time  he  left,  the  radicals  were 
in  disgrace,  the  Thermidorian  reaction  had  occurred,  and  France 
was  on  the  road  to  the  dictatorship  of  Napoleon.  These  same  two 
years  saw  the  rise  of  the  French  armies  under  the  organizing 
genius  of  Carnot,  their  unexpected  successes  against  the  seasoned 
soldiers  of  Europe,  the  conquest  of  Holland,  and  the  final 

smashing  of  the  First  Coalition.  . 

Commercial  and  financial  affairs  were  in  confusion  during  the 
Major’s  two  years  in  Europe.  Revolutionary  decrees  had  broken 
the  power  of  many  a man  of  wealth  in  France;  the  occupation  of 
Holland  by  the  revolutionary  armies  disrupted  the  Dutch  bank- 
ing system  and  led  to  a sharp  reorientation;  in  England  the  de- 
mands of  the  war  drew  large  amounts  of  capital  hitherto  avail- 
able for  purely  commercial  enterprises.  Against  this  troubled 
scene,  the  United  States  presented  a sanctuary  for  both  person 
and  property.  Well  before  the  war,  European  capital,  especially 
Dutch,  had  been  invested  heavily  in  American  government  obli- 
gations.1 The  insecurity  which  the  war  brought  to  European  eco- 
nomic activity  made  America  all  the  more  attractive.  It  was  at 
this  critical  juncture  that  Major  Jackson  attempted  to  unload 
some  of  the  Bingham  lands  on  European  monied  men  who  were 
looking  for  a safe  place  for  their  investments. 

Bingham  was  by  no  means  alone  in  his  attempt  to  sell  Ameri- 
can lands  in  Europe.  The  letters  which  follow  give  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  activity  of  American  land  agents  abroad.  By  the 
time  Jackson  arrived,  a group  of  Dutch  bankers  had  already 
formed  the  Holland  Land  Company  and  purchased  a vast  area 
in  western  New  York.  Sir  William  Pulteney  and  his  associates 
in  England  had  made  a similar  purchase.  In  France  the  Scioto 
Company  had  already  proved  a costly  venture  for  the  emigres 
involved.  And  numerous  smaller  speculations  and  sales  were  al- 
ready being  developed.  Europe  was  a happy  hunting  ground  for 
American  agents  with  American  investments  to  sell,  and  Major 
Jackson  had  the  backing  and  the  contacts  that  promised  success. 

1 On  the  shift  of  Dutch  investments  from  Britain  to  the  United  States,  see  C.  Wilson, 
Anglo-Dutch  Commerce  and,  finance  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, 1941),  190— 19 1 and  Appendix  E. 
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Whatever  his  failings  as  secretary  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, William  Jackson  proved  an  unusually  dutiful  corre- 
spondent while  in  Europe.  Although  a desire  to  please  his  pro- 
spective brother-in-law,  and  indirectly  his  prospective  father-in- 
law,  may  have  contributed  to  his  zeal,  he  was  certainly  tireless 
when  it  came  to  reporting  his  experiences  to  Bingham.  The  Ma- 
jor was  sympathetic  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  his  enthusi- 
asm for  events  in  France  must  be  taken  with  a grain  of  salt;  but 
for  the  most  part,  the  account  of  his  European  agency  can  be  left 
to  the  letters  which  follow.2 


W.  Jackson  to  Bingham,  London,  25  July  1793  [BP] 

London,  Thursday,  July  25th  1793. 

I have  the  pleasure,  my  dear  Sir,  to  inform  you  that,  after  a voyage  of 
thirty  two  days,  I landed  on  Monday  last  at  Portsmouth,  whence  I ar- 
rived  in  London  on  the  same  evening. 

The  short  time  that  has  intervened  since  my  arrival  has  not  permitted 
me  to  make  many  enquiries,  and  the  necessity  of  being  a little  made  up  to 
fashionable  appearance  has  hitherto  prevented  me  from  presenting  any 
of  my  letters.  This  conformity  to  fashion  will  be  completed  to-day,  and  I 
shall  begin,  pas  a pas,  to  make  my  acquaintance. 

Our  minister3  is  in  the  country  with  his  family.  The  note,  which  I have 
left  with  his  secretary,  will  probably  call  him  to  town  to  receive  the  dis- 
patches. 

I have  seen  our  consul,  Mr.  Johnson,4  and  from  him  I learn  that  the 

2 In  the  letters  that  follow  I have  made  no  attempt  to  study  in  detail  Jackson’s  ac- 
T01\x/ST?f  Europea”  P^hics  and  military  events.  I have  checked  his  statements  in 
J.  W.  Fortescue,  History  of  the  British  Army , iv,  Part  i ; A.  T.  Mahan,  The  Influ- 
ence of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire;  The  Cambridge  Mod- 
ern History  vui-,  and  C.  Brinton,  A Decade  of  Revolution.  Except  where  noted,  I 
have  round  his  reports  as  accurate  as  one  would  expect  from  a contemporary  ob- 
server, bearing-  always  in  mind  his  pro-French  attitude.  Fortescue  has  a volume  of 
maps  accompanying  his  fourth  volume  which  are  useful  in  locating  many  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  letters. 

3 Thomas  Pinckney.  See  S.  F.  Bemis,  “The  London  Mission  of  Thomas  Pinckney,” 

American  Historical  Review , xxvm.  228—247. 

Joshua  Johnson,  brother  of  Thomas  Johnson,  the  governor  of  Maryland,  was  to  be 
the  father-in-law  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Johnson  had  been  in  France  during  the 
American  Revolution  and  in  1779  had  settled  with  his  family  as  a merchant  in 
Nantes.  He  was  afterward  employed  in  the  settlement  of  accounts  of  the  United 
States  in  France.  His  daughter,  Louisa  Catherine,  married  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
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disposition  on  the  part  of  the  administration  of  Great  Britain  towards  the 
United  States  is  far  from  being  what  either  the  conduct  of  our  country  is 
entitled  to,  or  the  best  interests  of  this  should  dictate. 

Some  of  our  vessels  to  and  jrom  France,  as  you  will  have  already  heard, 
have  been  arrested  without  any  justifiable  pretext,  and,  after  suffering  all 
the  evils  of  detention,  have  been  dismissed  (where  they  have  been  liber- 
ated, for  in  some  instances  they  are  still  detained)  without  any  allowance 
of  demurrage  or  other  reparation.  How  far  this  conduct  is  likely  to  be 
persisted  in,  I am  not  able,  at  present  to  say;  but  I expect,  when  I see 
Mr.  Pinckney,  to  collect  such  information,  as  will  make  a more  satisfac- 
tory paragraph,  in  my  next  letter,  on  this  subject. 

The  temper  of  the  'people  towards  us,  I am  told,  is  friendly,  and  the 
wishes  of  a great  number  to  become  our  fellow-citizens  are  most  ardent. 
Indeed  it  is  not  possible  to  accommodate  all  who  offer  as  passengers  in  the 
ships  bound  to  America. 

The  spirit  of  emigration  is  a source  of  serious  perplexity  to  the  ministry, 
as  to  allow  it  is  to  aid  one  of  the  causes  of  our  aggrandisement,  and  to  check 
it  would  require  an  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government,  which  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  hazard,  since  an  attempt,  at  the  privation  of  loco- 
motive right,  might  operate  a much  more  alarming  discontent  than  has 
yet  been  manifested. 

I presume,  and  I think  with  great  reason,  that  this  spirit  of  emigration 
will,  within  a short  time,  have  a very  favorable  influence  on  the  value  of 
American  lands.  At  present,  and  for  some  time  past,  such  is,  and  has  been 
the  demand  for  money,  to  prop  the  tottering  credit  of  the  mercantile  in- 
terest, that  all  its  applications  are  made  to  that  object,  and  the  premium 
given  by  borrowers  is  so  high  as  to  occasion  the  lenders  to  lose  sight  of 
every  other  consideration  but  an  immediate  excessive  usury. 

The  shock  of  credit  has  been  much  greater  than  we  had  learnt  when 
I left  Philadelphia,  and  its  effects,  I am  afraid,  will  be  severely  felt  by  some 
of  our  merchants.  The  evil,  however,  will  I trust  be  but  temporary,  and 
will  not  materially  affect  the  objects  of  my  agency. 

About  ten  days  ago,  I learn,  there  was  an  auction,  in  Southwark,  of 
some  American  lands,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  the  sales  were  real;  it  is 
rather  supposed  they  were  fictitious.  The  bid  for  the  back  land  of  Virginia 
was  but  eighteen  pence,  that  for  Pennsylvania  lands  was  six  shillings.  This 
I suppose  to  have  been  an  experiment  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  a 
disposition  to  adventure  in  the  purchase  of  our  lands.  I shall  endeavor  to 

London  in  1797.  See  John  Adams,  Works , ill.  193  > Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams , 
vii.  536}  and  S.  F.  Bemis,  John  Quincy  Adams , 79—80. 
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learn  the  circumstances  of  the  sales,  and  the  names  of  the  parties.  The 
information  will  make  a part  of  my  next  letter. 

My  present  communication  is,  in  all  its  parts,  as  might  be  imagined, 
after  but  two  days  arrival,  very  imperfect.  Indeed  I have  neither  had  time 
nor  opportunity  to  inform  myself  on  any  one  subject,  and  I write  to  you, 
my  dear  Sir,  rather  to  mark  my  respect,  than  to  convey  certain  intelli- 
gence. When  my  letters  are  delivered,  my  acquaintance  formed,  and  the 
sources  of  information  thereby  opened,  I shall  endeavor,  by  a regular  and 
connected  series  of  communication,  to  render  my  correspondence  as  use- 
ful and  satisfactory  as  it  is  my  earnest  wish  it  should  be.  If  at  any  time  it 
should  seem  too  much  detailed,  you  must  ascribe  the  minuteness  to  a de- 
sire of  enabling  you  to  judge  particularly  of  my  situation,  that  you  may 
thereby  regulate  your  advice  and  instructions. 

I have  not  yet  determined  who  I shall  employ  to  engrave  the  map,  but, 
within  a few  days,  I shall  ascertain  who  is  most  likely  to  execute  it  well, 
and  on  good  terms. 

The  bill  on  Mr.  Paleske,5  indorsed  by  you  to  my  order  (for  £200 
sterling)  is  accepted. 

July  26.  I have  just  learnt  that  Mr.  H.  Hope6  is  in  London  and  that  he 
has  said,  if  he  was  not  so  old,  he  would  embark  in  a speculation  on  the  lots 
in  the  federal  city.  A Mr.  Walker7  of  Georgetown  has  lately  sold  a num- 
ber of  these  lots  to  the  Dutch,  which  I understand  they  mean  to  improve 
in  buildings  to  rent.  But  of  this  intention  I have  no  certain  information, 
and  what  I have  received  comes  from  persons  who  may  be  interested  in 
raising  the  value  of  this  property. 

I shall  deliver  your  introductory  letter  to  Mr.  Hope  here,  and,  after 
our  interview,  I will  give  you  my  opinion  of  his  dispositions. 

If  it  should  not  be  in  my  power  to  write  to  General  Knox  by  this  con- 
veyance I pray  you  to  present  my  affectionate  respects  to  him,  and  to  say 
that  he  will  receive  a long  letter  by  the  Pigou. 

With  sentiments  of  perfect  esteem, 

I am,  my  dear  sir, 

Your  faithful  obedient  servant 
W.  Jackson 

5 When  Jackson  left  America,  Bingham  gave  him  a bill  drawn  on  Lewis  Poleske  of 
London  by  Charles  Poleske  for  £200  in  favor  of  Bingham  and  dated  1 5 June  1 793.  A 
copy  of  this  bill  appears  in  a package  of  papers  labeled  “Vouchers  for  1793”  in  BP. 

6 For  Henry  Hope,  see  above,  p.  241,  note  3. 

7 Possibly  George  Walker,  though  he  is  cited  as  living  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  an 
investor  in  Washington  real  estate.  A.  C.  Clark,  Greenleaf  and  Law  in  the  Federal 
City , 156-162. 
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W.  Jackson  to  Bingham , London , 2 5 July  1793  [BP] 

London  July  25.  1793. 

My  dear  Sir: 

In  obedience  to  your  request  I wrote  to  Messieurs  Willink8 9  (a  copy  of 
which  letter  is  enclosed)8  and  transmitted  to  them  the  packet  from  the 
bank  and  your  sealed  letter.  I shall  forward  their  advices  to  you,  regu- 
larly,  as  they  are  received. 

Your  sealed  letter  for  Messrs.  Hope  I also  delivered  to  Captain  Elliott. 

I have  pursued  your  directions  and  placed  the  miniature  and  bracelets 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rundell.  The  cost  of  setting  the  miniature,  including 
a diamond  knot,  laurel,  and  cypher,  which  I have  ventured  to  direct,  as 
being  necessary  to  the  complete  and  correspondent  finish  of  this  rich  and 
beautiful  ornament,  will  be  from  £i  io  to  £115.  Well  knowing  that  every 
gratification  where  this  is  intended,  constitutes  your  best  enjoyment,  I 
have  no  doubt  of  this  additional  expence  being  quite  consonant  to  your 
wishes.1 

Mrs.  Bache2  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  go  with  me  to  the  person  who 
makes  mangles,  and  on  her  recommendation  of  one,  which  she  says  is 
most  excellent,  I shall  purchase  it.  The  maker  asks  eleven  guineas  for  it, 
but  I presume  he  will  take  ten,  which  Mrs.  B.  says  it  is  well  worth.  It  is 
made  entirely  of  mahogany,  and  on  an  improved  principle. 

I must  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Bache’s  agency  in  this  matter  grew  out  of  a 
wish,  which  she  happened  to  express,  as  we  passed  the  ware  house  (soon 
after  she  had  called  to  me  in  the  street,  where  I first  saw  her)  that  Mrs. 
Bingham  had  purchased  her  mangle,  when  she  left  Philadelphia,  as,  in 
that  case,  she  would  have  carried  this  one  with  her.  I shall  endeavor  to 
send  it  by  one  of  the  ships  now  here,  conforming  to  your  instructions  re- 
specting the  freight. 

The  remainder  of  your  order  is  yet  unexecuted.  Perhaps  before  this 
letter  is  closed  I shall  be  able  to  inform  you  of  its  progress. 

The  public  papers  will  give  you  all  the  intelligence  I am  yet  possessed 

8 For  the  Willinks,  see  above,  p.  234,  note  6. 

9 The  letter  mentioned  is  in  BP,  dated  on  board  the  ship  Peggy  in  the  Channel,  20 
July  1793. 

1 The  price  of  the  medallion  finally  came  to  one  hundred  and  two  pounds  fifteen  shill- 
ings, Jackson  to  Bingham,  London,  27  September  i793>  in  BP.  It  was  sent  to  Mrs. 
Bingham  by  T.  W.  Francis,  Jackson  to  Bingham,  London,  24  June  1794,  m BP. 

2 Mrs.  Bache  was  the  wife  of  Franklin’s  grandson,  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  and 
the  former  Margaret  Hartman  Markoe  of  Denmark.  Bache  later  achieved  promi- 
nence as  a Jeffersonian  editor. 
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of  on  the  subject  of  F rench  affairs.  It  is  contradictory  according  to  the 
different  spirit  of  the  prints.  These  general  conclusions  may,  however,  I 
think  be  safely  drawn. 

That  the  progress  of  the  combined  armies  is  slow  and  costly,  the  French 
defending  their  towns  with  a valour  and  firmness  unparalelled  in  any 
war.  The  small  town  of  Conde  resisted  a close  siege  of  three  months,  sub- 
sisting a great  part  of  the  time  on  horse-flesh,  and  only  surrendered  when 
but  48  hours  provision  remained. 

Valenciennes  at  this  moment  baffles  the  whole  force  of  the  combined 
arms,  and  the  resistance,  though  the  siege  has  been  formed  near  three 
months,  is  more  than  proportioned  to  the  progress  of  the  besiegers.  Every 
foot  of  ground  is  gained  with  immense  loss,  and  sorties,  dreadful  in  their 
effects,  are  frequently  made.  Four  times  during  the  siege  have  the  maga- 
zines of  the  besiegers  been  blown  up  by  shells  from  the  garrison,  and  their 
breaching  batteries  have  been  repeatedly  stormed  and  levelled.  The  loss 
of  the  besiegers  is  said  to  be  three  hundred  men  each  day. 

The  siege  of  Mentz  [Mainz]  by  the  Prussians  is  equally  difficult.  A 
sortie  has  been  made  by  the  garrison,  in  which  they  penetrated  the  Prus- 
sian camp,  and  fired  their  abandoned  tents  and  quarters.  Here,  it  is  said 
the  French  fight  more  like  devils  than  men. 

These  defences  recall  the  fortitude  with  which  Calais  was  maintained 
against  the  English  Edward. 

Great  dissatisfaction  has  resulted  to  the  French  emigrants  from  the 
Prince  of  Coburg  occupying  Conde  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  It  is 
even  said  that  the  Marquis  de  Bouille  has  expressed  so  much  discontent, 
as  to  be  suspected  of  an  intention  to  throw  himself  upon  his  country.3 

The  French  nation  is,  however,  unhappily  torn  by  internal  dissension. 
Three  parties  are  in  arms — the  Royalists,  who  are  inconsiderable ; the  vio- 
lent Democrats,  supported  by  Paris  and  the  Convention;  and  the  Re- 
publicans of  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Caen,  etc. 

Marat,  whose  opinions  ruled  in  the  Convention,  was  put  to  death  some 
days  ago  by  a woman,  who  went  from  Caen  to  Paris,  with  deliberate  in- 
tent to  kill  him.  She  has  been  executed. 

What  effect  his  death  may  have  on  the  state  of  parties,  or  whether  it 
will  have  any,  is  quite  uncertain.  He  was  certainly  a worthless  man. 

3 For  an  account  of  this  campaign,  see  Fortescue,  British  Army,  iv,  Part  1.  84-113 
The  Marquis  de  Bouille  was  one  of  the  leading  emigres.  Bingham  would  have  been 
particularly  interested  in  hearing  news  of  De  Bouille,  for  he  had  had  many  dealings 
with  him  when  they  were  both  in  Martinique.  See  M.  L.  Brown,  “William  Bing- 
ham ...  in  Martinique,”  Pa.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.,  lx  1,  passim. 
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Demourier  was  in  London  a short  time  since,  which  place  I believe  he 
was  directed  to  leave  very  abruptly.  A traitor’s  fate  attends  him.  He  is 
despised  even  by  those  who  seduced  him.4 

Amid  the  gloom,  which  darkens  the  prospects  of  France,  a ray  of  hope 
emanates  from  the  policy  of  Poland,  which  is  expected  to  produce  division 
among  the  powers  that  seek  her  dismemberment.  The  King  and  a large 
majority  of  the  Diet  have  determined  to  address  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  Empress  of  Russia.  Should  this  beget  a jealousy  on  the  part  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  the  result  to  France  may  be  most  salutary  and  important.5 

July  26.  A very  intelligent  young  gentleman,  just  returned  from  a 
tour  through  France,  who  I saw  at  Mr.  W.  Vaughan’s,6  assures  me  that 
the  internal  situation  of  that  country  is  infinitely  better  than  her  best 
friends  abroad  could  suppose.  He  says  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible, 
but  for  the  occasional  appearance  of  marching  troops,  to  know  the  na- 
tion was  at  war.  Paris  is  perfectly  quiet,  and  the  citizens  pursuing  their 
occupations  as  formerly. 

The  affair  at  Nantes  between  the  Republicans  and  the  Royalists  was 
certainly  very  serious,  and  terminated  in  the  total  discomfiture  of  the 
latter,  four  thousand  of  whom  fell  in  the  streets,  which  they  had  entered 
by  different  avenues,  but  in  great  disorder.  The  fire  from  the  houses,  it 
is  said,  was  most  dreadful.7 

The  harvest  in  France  is  abundant.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  it  is  quite 
otherwise.  Our  consul  tells  me  that  his  last  letters  from  Barcelona  inform 
him  the  price  of  grain  must  be  very  high  at  least  until  the  harvest  of  1794, 
that  wheat  was  now  selling  at  8/  sterling  a bushel,  and  flour  from  43  to 
45 s sterling  per  barrel. 

Accounts  are  received  that  five  American  ships,  with  grain,  have  ar- 
rived at  Nantes.  If  I can  get  their  names  I will  mention  them  to  you,  as 
I will  a list  of  the  vessels  which  have  been  arrested  by  the  English,  if  it  is 
to  be  procured. 

4 Dumouriez’  military  genius  undoubtedly  saved  the  French  Republic  at  the  start 
of  the  war.  He  soon,  however,  fell  out  with  the  Jacobins,  who  saw  in  later  defeats 
evidences  of  treason.  After  a good  deal  of  intrigue,  he  finally  turned  himself  over  to 
the  Austrians. 

5 The  second  partition  of  Poland,  among  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  had  taken 
place  in  January,  1793. 

6 William  Vaughan  was  a younger  brother  of  Benjamin  Vaughan,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  family.  See  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Early  Recollections , 119-131.  Unlike 
the  other  brothers,  William  never  emigrated  to  America.  See  also  E.  H.  Nason,  Old 
Hallowell  on  the  Kennebec}  76—77. 

7 The  siege  of  Nantes  and  its  eventual  failure  was  the  turning  point  in  the  revolt  in 
La  Vendee  against  the  French  Republic. 
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These  matters,  and  any  other  intelligence  which  I may  occasionally 
give  you  respecting  the  political  temper  of  our  good  friends  here,  you  may 
mention  without  my  name,  as  I find  myself  very  able  to  suppress  any  com- 
mentary upon  them  here,  and  I care  not  to  appear  to  take  a part  either 
way. 

I have  given  your  directions  to  Mr.  Brastridge  respecting  the  dishes, 
which  will  be  made  as  you  desire. 

I shall  write  to  you  very  fully  by  the  Pigou  which  will  sail  in  about  a 
fortnight.  By  that  time,  I shall  have  delivered  my  letters,  and  established 
my  quarters.  At  present  I am  at  the  London  CofiFee  House,  Ludgate  Hill. 

I have  thoughts  of  taking  the  lodgings  which  Dr.  Edwards,8  who  is 
going  into  the  country,  now  occupies,  in  Norfolk  Street  in  the  Strand.  The 
position  is  pretty  central,  and  the  street  is  airy  and  quiet. 

I have  seen  Mr.  B.  Vaughan,9  and  am  to  dine  with  him  next  Friday. 
He  says  the  spirit  of  emigration  from  this  country  to  America  is  very 
high,  and  hourly  encreasing.  He  is  very  unqualified  in  his  reprobation  of 
the  minister’s1  measures. 

You  will  excuse,  my  dear  sir,  the  incoherence  of  my  present  communi- 
cations, and  I trust  you  will  entertain,  with  reason,  an  entire  reliance  up- 
on my  disposition  and  exertions  to  approve  myself. 

Your  obliged,  affectionate  friend,  and  faithful  servant 

W.  Jackson 

W . Jackson  to  Bingham , London , August  1793  [BP] 

London,  August  1793. 

I had  the  pleasure,  my  dear  Sir,  of  writing  to  you  on  the  25  th  and  26th 
ultimo  by  Mr.  Bache,  since  which  time  I have  delivered  my  introductory 
letters  to  those  gentlemen,  who  are  in  town.  Several  of  them  are  still  at 
the  watering  places,  or  at  their  seats  in  the  country. 

8 This  may  have  been  Dr.  George  Edwards  (1752-1823).  After  winning  a medical 
degree  at  Edinburgh,  he  practised  his  profession  in  London.  He  was  also  active  in 
numerous  social  reform  movements  of  the  day. 

9 Benjamin  Vaughan  was  at  this  time  an  MP  whose  sympathies  were  strongly  with 
the  French  Revolution.  A cabinet  investigation  led  to  disclosures  which  prompted 
him  to  flee  to  France  in  May,  1794.  In  179 6 he  emigrated  with  his  family  to  Hallo- 
well,  Maine.  During  the  peace  negotiations  of  1782—1783,  Vaughan  had  acted  as 
Lord  Shelburne’s  confidential  messenger  and  had  made  numerous  trips  between  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  See  Gardiner,  Early  Recollections , 121-128.  See  also  E.  H.  Nason, 
Old  Hallo  well,  7 6-8 1 . 

1 William  Pitt. 


Sir  Francis  Baring,  his  brother  John  Baring,  and  their  young  partner  Charles  Wall.  The  House  of  Baring 
was  one  of  Major  William  Jackson’s  most  likely  prospects  in  his  attempt  to  sell  the  Maine  Hands  in  Europe. 
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I have  seen  Sir  Francis  Baring,2  who  has  been  very  civil  to  me.  The 
first  question,  however,  which  his  partner,  Mr.  Wall,3  put  to  me,  was  an 
enquiry  after  the  price  of  our  stocks,  in  which  they  appear  to  be  a good  deal 
interested. 

I have  had  no  occasion,  as  yet,  which  I thought  favorable  or  opportune, 
to  mention  the  main  object  of  my  errand  to  Europe.  Indeed  I am  per- 
suaded that  your  opinion,  not  to  hasten  the  disclosure  of  it,  will  be  among 
the  surest  means  to  give  it  effect  when  known. 

I learn  from  Franklin4  and  Constable5  that  the  necessity,  which  has 
heretofore  urged  the. sale  of  our  land  in  Europe,  has  been  the  only  cause 
of  its  depreciation  in  price,  and  of  backwardness  in  buyers.  Franklin  tells 
me  that,  but  for  this  circumstance,  Mr.  Morris’s  lands  must  have  brought 
more  than  double  what  they  did,  but  that  all  his  property  in  Philadelphia 
was  under  mortgage,  and  that  a judgment  thereon  had  been  privately 
given,  which  compelled  the  sale  to  Pultney,6  and  that  the  subsequent 
sales  have  been  made  under  similar  circumstances,  either  to  pay  pressing 
debts,  or  to  prevent  the  return  of  bills  with  damages  upon  them. 

The  last  sale  to  Chaumont  was  made  by  Franklin,  after  young  Morris 
had  failed  to  make  a bargain  with  Church,  whose  lawyer  made  some  ob- 
jections to  the  title.  Church  was  to  have  given  £12,000  sterling.  Franklin 
got  £15,000  sterling,  from  which  his  commission  of  ten  per  cent  was 
deducted.7 

2 Sir  Francis  Baring  (1740-1810),  London  merchant,  was  the  founder  of  the  emi- 
nent financial  house  of  Baring  Brothers  and  Company.  Though  deaf  from  youth,  he 
was  possessed  of  an  indomitable  energy,  which  enabled  him  to  build  up  a house 
which,  it  is  estimated,  earned  seven  million  pounds  in  the  first  seventy  years  of  its 
existence.  So  prominent  did  Baring  become  that  Lord  Erskine  spoke  of  him  as  uthe 
first  merchant  in  Europe.”  He  was  also  a director  of  the  East  India  Company  and  an 
MP,  his  services  in  the  former  capacity  winning  him  a baronetcy.  See  R.  W.  Hidy, 
The  House  of  Baring  in  American  Trade  and  Finance , Chapter  I,  'passim . 

3 Charles  Wall  was  one  of  Sir  Francis  Baring’s  sons-in-law.  See  Hidy,  House  of 
Baring , 38,  43- 

4 William  Temple  Franklin,  grandson  of  Benjamin,  was  the  natural  son  of  Wil- 
liam Franklin,  former  governor  of  the  province  of  New  Jersey  and  a Tory  during 
the  Revolution.  William  Temple  Franklin  acted  as  his  grandfather’s  secretary  while 
the  latter  was  in  Paris  during  the  Revolution  and  later  edited  his  works.  At  this 
time,  among  other  things,  he  was  trying  to  sell  American  lands  in  Europe  for  Robert 
Morris. 

5 For  William  Constable,  see  above,  p.  40,  note  6. 

6 For  a very  lucid  account  of  this  transaction,  see  P.  D.  Evans,  “The  Pulteney  Pur- 
chase,” New  York  State  Historical  Association  Quarterly  Journal , III.  83-104. 

7 The  sale  to  James  Donatien  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  was  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  “Castorland”  project  in  northern  New  York.  See  S.  Livermore,  Early  Ameri- 
can Land  Companies , 209-214,  and  A.  M.  Sakolski,  The  Great  American  Land  Bub - 
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How  far  these  forced  sales  may  affect  the  prices  of  our  lands  hereafter, 
or  the  disposition  to  purchase,  it  is  not  possible  just  now  to  say.  You  will 
however  collect  something  of  their  influence,  connected  with  a reference 
to  the  war  and  scarcity  of  money,  in  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun8  to  me,  which  was  in  answer  to  one  that  transmitted  a letter  from 
Colonel  Smith.9 

Smith,  I believe,  had  observed  to  him,  generally,  that  I was  authorized, 
if  a favorable  market  offered,  to  contract  for  the  sale  of  a very  valuable 
tract  of  country,  and  recommended  me  to  Mr.  Colquhoun  for  his  advice 
and  assistance. 

In  answer  to  this  letter  from  Mr.  C.  I have  written  that  not  knowing 
exactly  what  business  Colonel  Smith  had  opened  to  him,  I could  only  thank 
him  very  sincerely  for  his  friendly  offers,  and,  as  no  part  of  my  business 
was  pressing,  I should  wait  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  London. 

If  the  British  ministry  are  sincere  in  the  assurances  which  they  give  to 
Mr.  Pinckney  (which  by  the  bye  I think  rather  problematical)  and  we 
are  enabled  to  keep  aloof  from  the  war,  I hope  that,  within  the  ensuing 
six  months,  I shall  have  applications,  either  here  or  on  the  continent,  to 
treat  for  the  whole  or  considerable  portions  of  the  Maine  lands. 


ble,  86-92.  There  is  a portrait  of  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  in  Sakolski  facing  page  67. 

Church  was  presumably  John  B.  Church,  an  Englishman  of  great  wealth,  who 
had  served  as  commissary  general  under  Lafayette  during  the  Revolution,  had  later 
married  Angelica  Schuyler  of  the  prominent  New  York  family,  and  had  then  re- 
turned to  England,  where  his  home  became  the  resort  of  Pitt,  Fox  and  Burke.  See 
Diary  and  Letters  of  Gouverneur  Morris  (A.  C.  Morris,  ed.),  1.  151  note. 

“Young  Morris”  was  presumably  Robert  Morris’s  son  William,  who  was  in  Eu- 
rope at  this  time  acting  as  a land  agent  for  his  father.  See  E.  P.  Oberholtzer,  Robert 
M orris , 268-269. 

8 Patrick  Colquhoun  was  a Scotchman  who  moved  to  London  and  there  became 
prominent  as  a reorganizer  of  the  London  police  force  and  as  a police  magistrate. 
He  was  also  one  of  Pulteney’s  associates  in  that  purchase.  See  Evans,  “The  Pulteney 
Purchase,”  N.  Y.  State  Hist.  Ass’n  Quarterly  Journal , ill.  84,  92. 

9 Colonel  William  Stephens  Smith  (1755—1816)  served  under  both  Lafayette  and 
Washington  during  the  Revolution.  After  the  war  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
met  and  married  John  Adams’s  daughter  Abigail.  After  touring  Europe  with  his 
wife,  he  returned  to  America  and  engaged  in  several  land  speculations  in  New  York 
State.  Late  in  1790  he  went  to  Europe  to  peddle  New  York  lands  and  transact  other 
business  matters.  His  biographer,  K.  M.  Roof,  in  Colonel  William  Smith  and  Lady , 
2 1 1 , gives  him  credit  for  the  sale  to  Pulteney.  Evans,  in  “The  Pulteney  Purchase,” 
does  not  mention  Smith  and  names  William  Temple  Franklin  as  the  agent  who 
effected  the  sale.  Smith  must  have  done  some  work  in  America  as  agent  for  Pulteney, 
but  was  not  the  prime  mover  in  the  original  purchase.  While  in  Europe,  he  also  spent 
some  time  in  France  acting  as  agent  for  the  French  government  in  American  mat- 
ters. See  S.  F.  Bemis,  Jay’s  Treaty , 148,  note  32.  See  also  below,  p.  299,  for  his  sale  to 
Boylston. 
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Should  any  of  the  applications  wear  the  appearance  of  a very  solid  spec- 
ulation, I mean  to  suggest  to  the  parties  the  possibility  of  immediately  con- 
tracting with  their  governments  for  the  supply  of  masts  and  timber.  This, 

I am  persuaded,  would  give  confidence  to  the  negotiation  for  sale,  and, 
under  the  present  enhanced  demand  for  those  articles,  would  not  be  un- 
likely to  obtain  the  attention  of  the  governments,  which  could  not  fail  to 
appreciate  the  lands. 

Such  a circumstance  would  render  an  advantageous  sale  of  all  the  land 
absolutely  certain,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  person  treating,  would  be  more 
likely  to  obviate  what  I think  will  be  the  principal  objection  to  that  coun- 
try, the  degree  of  cold,  than  anything  else  could  do,  for,  in  the  con- 
tract he  would  receive  an  immediate  reimbursement  to  a large  amount, 
connected  with  a probability  of  refunding  the  whole  purchase  money  in 
the  same  way,  and,  should  no  contract  be  concluded  with  the  govern 
ment,  a person  intending  to  purchase  would,  in  the  very  suggestion  from 
me,  find  an  additional  assurance  of  success,  in  the  private  exportation  of 
masts  and  lumber.  But  this  can  only  be  mentioned,  where  appearances 
may  indicate  powerful  means,  on  the  part  of  the  persons,  with  whom  I 
may  have  to  treat. 

I shall  rely,  however,  on  the  authentic  documents  which  I possess,  rec- 
ommendatory of  the  lands  for  fertility  of  soil,  salubrity  of  climate,  and 
peculiar  advantage  of  situation,  to  procure  a good  price  for  them,  and  I 
have  strong  hopes  that,  under  a continuance  of  peace,  these  recommenda- 
tions must  force  themselves  on  the  people  of  Europe. 

Here,  my  dear  sir,  let  me  repeat  to  you  the  necessity  of  urging  by  every 
possible  means  the  passing  of  the  law  to  enable  aliens  to  hold  lands  in 
Massachusetts.  The  advantages,  which  Pennsylvania  derives  from  her 
liberal  policy  on  this  head  are  immense,  and  will  tend,  perhaps,  in  equal 
degree,  with  any  other  cause,  to  make  her  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
state  in  the  Union,  as  an  early  accession  of  population  must  give  an 
advance  to  her  agriculture  and  manufactures,  which  no  other  state  will  be 
able  to  overtake.  Indeed  such  a law  is  almost  essential  to  the  sale  of  our 
lands  in  Europe.1 

Let  the  particular  survey  of  the  lands  be  as  much  hastened  as  possible, 
for,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  sell  by  townships,  the  particulars  of  survey 
will  be  very  important. 

Finding  that  much  depends  on  a handsome  exhibit  of  the  land,  I have 
given  the  map,  from  which  the  plate  is  to  be  engraved,  to  Mr.  Faden,  the 
King’s  geographer,  who  promises  to  complete  it  in  about  five  weeks  from 

1 For  Bingham’s  efforts  to  get  such  a law  passed,  see  above,  p.  244- 
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this  time,  and  he  supposes  the  cost  will  be  about  twenty  guineas.  The  size 
will  be  half  that  of  the  small  manuscript  map,  which  will  be  sufficiently 
large  to  give  a very  distinct  view  of  the  coast  and  the  country. 

I have  given  a letter  of  introduction  to  you  to  a son  of  Dr.  Priestly,2 
who  goes  to  look  at  the  lands  in  the  United  States,  with  an  intention  to 
fix  on  a spot  for  the  establishment  of  his  father  and  family,  who  will  re- 
move to  America  when  his  report  is  received. 

I have  seen  the  doctor  and  conversed  very  fully  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  country,  and  he  is  pleased  to  say  I have  raised  it,  high  as  it  was 
before,  considerably  in  his  estimation.  Mr.  Russell3  of  Manchester,  who 
had  his  fine  house  destroyed  by  the  mob,  sometime  ago,  was  of  the  party. 
They  were  astonished  at  the  abstract  of  our  exports  which  I shewed  to 
them  and  which  I have  had  published  with  some  short  observations  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle.  The  people  here  had  no  conception  of  their 
amount,  and  some  of  the  prejudiced  say  it  is  a fabrication  although  I had 
it  stated  in  the  Chronicle,  as  being  from  an  authentic  official  return. 

Here  let  me  mention  that  weekly  statements  of  the  market  prices  of 
provisions  in  the  several  large  towns  on  the  continent  might  be  published 
here  with  great  effect.  The  prices  in  Boston  would  have  great  weight 
with  emigrants,  and  be  useful  in  recommending  the  Maine  lands. 

The  Dissenters  are  in  a state  of  proscription  here — and,  to  judge  from 
the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Priestly  and  Mr.  Russell,  who  are  two  of  their  prin- 
cipal leaders,  I should  not  wonder  if  they  expatriated  themselves  in  a body. 
Under  this  opinion  I mean  to  cultivate  them  with  particular  attention. 

I think  your  opinions  may  have  weight  with  young  Mr.  Priestley,  and, 
in  my  letter  by  him,  I have  requested  your  advice  and  attention  to  him.  I 
have  also  given  him  letters  to  Generals  Knox  and  Lincoln. 

2 Dr.  Joseph  Priestley  (1733-1804),  the  celebrated  liberal  theologian  and  man  of 
science,  was  so  outspoken  in  his  support  of  the  French  Revolution  that  he  got  into 
serious  trouble  in  England.  On  14  July  1791  a dinner  was  held  in  Birmingham  to 
commemorate  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  which  touched  off  serious  riots.  Although 
Priestley  did  not  attend,  his  property,  including  some  scientific  apparatus,  was  de- 
stroyed. Although  Parliament  paid  him  some  compensation  for  this  loss,  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  life  in  England  prompted  him  to  emigrate  to  America  in  1794.  He  re- 
mained in  this  country  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  becoming,  as  one  might  guess,  an  ar- 
dent Jeffersonian.  The  letter  of  introduction  referred  to  is  in  BP  dated  London,  8 
August  1793. 

3 William  Russell  (1740—1818)  was  a merchant-reformer  friend  of  Dr.  Priestley 
and  one  of  Birmingham’s  leading  citizens.  (Jackson  erred  when  he  wrote  “of  Man- 
chester.”) He  promoted  the  dinner  which  led  to  the  Birmingham  riots — he  always 
claimed  his  aim  was  to  promote  Birmingham-French  trade — and  had  his  house 
burned  by  the  mob  for  his  pains.  He  visited  the  United  States  in  1795  and  remained 
for  about  five  years,  superintending  his  commercial  affairs  and  his  paternal  estate  in 
Maryland. 
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A person,  who  I have  reason  to  suppose  was  employed  by  Dr.  Lettsom,4 
applied  to  Dr.  Edwards  the  other  day  for  his  opinion  whether  titles  to 
lands  would  be  safest  under  you  or  Mr.  Morris.  Dr.  Edwards  said  it  was 
in  one  sense  a very  delicate  question,  and  hardly  answerable.  He  should 
only  observe  that  Mr.  Morris’s  fortune  was  thought  to  be  very  great,  and 
his  concerns  very  extensive,  that  your  fortune  was  certain  very  great,  and 
he  believed  your  property  so  circumstanced  that  nothing,  he  thought,  could 
possibly  affect  any  titles  you  might  make.  Whether  any  inference  was 
drawn  from  these  opinions  I have  not  heard.  It  is  possible  I may  hear  some- 
thing of  it  by  and  bye. 

Dr.  Edwards  has  made  a small  sale  of  5,000  acres  of  land  in  Fayette 
county,  Pennsylvania,  at  three  shillings  per  acre,  payable  one  third  down, 
the  residue  in  annual  payments  of  £100.  The  doctor  told  me  the  land  was 
so  indifferent  that  he  could  not  say  much  for  it  which  was  the  reason  he 
sold  it  so  low. 

I find  the  doctor  has  commissions  to  sell  land  for  the  following  persons: 
for  H.  Drinker5  100,000  acres  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  York  line, 
limited  to  7/6  sterling  per  acre.  This  land  the  doctor  says  is  very  good. 

for  Judge  Wilson6  150,000  acres  (sugar  tract)  limited  to  one  guin- 
ea per  acre,  which,  the  doctor,  he  is  sure,  cannot  be  obtained. 

for  Tench  Coxe7  The  quantity  and  price  I dont  know,  but  I believe 
about  15,000  acres  limited  from  two  to  three  dollars. 

for  Charles  Biddle,8  F.  Nichols,9  and  Major  Macpherson1  in  com- 


4 Dr.  John  Coakley  Lettsom  (1744—181 5)  was  a Quaker  physician  in  London  and  a 
man  of  means. 

5 Henry  Drinker  was  a prominent  Philadelphia  Quaker.  See  C.  K.  Drinker,  Not  so 
Long  Ago , 'Passim. 

6 James  Wilson  (1742-1798)  of  Philadelphia,  the  noted  jurist,  had  been  appoint- 
ed an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1789.  In  the  early  1790’s  he  turned 
to  land  speculation,  being-  associated  with  the  Holland  Land  Company’s  purchases  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  later  with  one  of  the  Yazoo  companies.  At  the 
height  of  his  speculative  career  he  evolved  a grandiose  scheme  for  encouraging  Eu- 
ropean immigration  and  settlement  which  was  never  put  into  effect. 

7 Tench  Coxe  (1755—1824),  the  political  economist,  was  one  of  the  most  active  stu- 
dents and  promoters  of  American  industry  and  commerce  after  the  Revolution. 

8 Charles  Biddle  (1745-1821),  the  father  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  was  a prominent  citi- 
zen of  Philadelphia.  For  many  years  he  had  been  vice  president  of  the  Supreme  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  Pennsylvania.  See  his  Autobiography  of  Charles  Biddle  (Phila- 
delphia, 1883). 

9 Possibly  Francis  Nichols,  who  had  been  a brigade  major  under  Wayne  during  the 
Revolution.  See  C.  J.  Stille,  Major-General  Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania  Liney  84. 
See  also  Writings  of  Washington  (J.  C.  Fitzpatrick,  editor),  xi.  377,  note  22. 

1 Presumably  William  Macpherson,  a native  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  a cadet 
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pany  with  the  doctor  24,000  acres  in  Northumberland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, limited  to  a dollar. 

Dr.  Edwards  was  in  treaty  with  Dr.  Priestley  for  the  sale  of  Nicholson’s 
farm  (late  Govr.  Mifflin’s)  for  which  he  asked  £9,000  sterling,  but  Dr. 
P.  has  determined  to  wait  until  he  hears  from  his  son.2 

An  opinion,  which,  for  stock-jobbing  purposes,  is  very  industriously 
propagated  by  some,  that  America  will  become  a party  to  the  present  war 
against  Great  Britain,  will  certainly,  for  a time,  affect  the  disposition  to 
adventure  in  our  lands,  but  I trust  it  will  not  be  of  long  continuance,  and 
that  the  understanding  between  the  two  countries  will  be  so  unequivocally 
cleared  up,  and  stated  by  their  respective  governments,  as  to  remove  this 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  sale  of  our  lands. 

The  land  in  Pennsylvania  has  a decided  preference  over  any  now  at 
market  (I  do  not  consider  the  land  in  Maine  as  having  been  brought  into 
the  market).  The  Virginia  lands  will  not  be  looked  at,  among  other  rea- 
sons because  they  cannot  be  held  by  aliens. 

I beg  to  be  instructed,  whether,  in  case  a person  should  propose  to  pur- 
chase the  whole  of  the  land,  and  be  disinclined  to  treat  for  the  three 
fourths,  I shall  be  at  liberty  to  contract  for  the  whole  of  each  or  both  tracts. 
Your  present  instruction  limits  me,  in  some  measure,  to  the  sale  of  the 
whole  of  the  Kennebeck,  and  one  half  of  the  Penobscot  tract,  and  it  is 
possible  it  might  be  more  satisfactory  to  purchasers,  on  a large  scale,  to 
take  the  whole  of  the  land,  as  conveyed  by  the  State  to  you,  deducting 
what  has  been  sold  to  Colonel  Walker3  and  only  taking  their  deeds  from 
you  (freed  from  the  settlement  duty,  which  will  not  be  mentioned  by  me), 
agreeably  to  the  jace  of  your  deeds  from  the  Commonwealth. 

The  present  uncertain  state  of  things  between  America  and  England 
will  make  a reserved  conduct,  on  my  part,  still  more  necessary,  but  you 
may  be  persuaded  that  I shall  lose  no  opportunity  either  to  gain  or  to  com- 

in  the  British  Army  previous  to  the  Revolution.  When  the  war  started,  he  resigned 
his  commission,  but  did  not  enter  the  American  Army  until  1779,  when  Congress 
commissioned  him  a major,  thus  causing  much  resentment  among  those  who  had 
already  fought  for  three  years  and  who  had  been  in  line  for  promotion,  so  much  so 
that  many  of  the  officers  threatened  to  resign.  See  C.  J.  Stille,  Major-General  Wayne , 
1 74,  229—232. 

2 Thomas  Mifflin  (1744-1800)  was  governor  of  Pennsylvania  for  three  terms, 
from  1790-1799.  His  farm  “Angelica”  was  near  Reading,  Pa.  This  property  was 
purchased  by  John  Nicholson  (?  ?— 1800),  a partner  of  Robert  Morris,  who  specu- 
lated with  him  in  Washington  city  lots,  the  Susquehanna  Company,  and  many  other 
ventures. 

3 Colonel  Benjamin  Walker  held  as  trustee  the  lands  sold  by  Bingham  to  Madame 
de  Leval.  See  above,  p.  157. 
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municate  such  information,  on  the  subject  of  my  commission,  as  may  con- 
tribute in  any  degree  to  its  accomplishment. 

With  sentiments  of  perfect  esteem,  I am, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged  and  faithful  servant 
W.  Jackson 

W.  Jackson  to  Binghamy  L,ondony  21  August  1793  [BE] 

London,  August  21st  1793. 

I have  already  had  the  pleasure,  my  dear  Sir,  of  writing  to  you  by  this 
conveyance,  but  wishing  to  separate  general  information  from  that  which 
is  more  immediately  connected  with  my  principal  business,  I shall  give 
you  the  trouble  of  reading  another  letter. 

I transmit  to  you  the  copy  of  a letter  which  I received  a few  days  since 
from  Messrs.  Willink.  It  may  possibly  reach  Philadelphia  sooner  than 
letters  of  the  same  date  sent  direct  from  Holland. 

Enclosed  are  bills  of  parcels,  and  bill  of  lading  for  three  packages, 
marked  WB  1,2,3,  shipped  on  board  the  Pigou,  Captain  Loxley. 

Finding  that  there  was  but  little  chance  of  sending  the  mangle  on  a 
reduced  freight,  I preferred  putting  it  on  board  the  Pigou,  and  I presume 
the  early  use  of  it  will  be  more  than  equal  to  the  difference  of  freight. 

As  no  good  opportunity  might  have  offered  before  spring,  had  I lost 
the  present,  to  send  Mrs.  B.s  millenary,  I believed  it  best  to  have  them 
made  and  sent  out  now.  They  are  said  to  be  of  the  very  first  order,  and, 
judging  by  the  price,  I should  conclude  they  must  certainly  be  so. 

The  plated  dishes  have  not  yet  arrived  from  the  manufactory. 

Within  the  case  of  the  mangle  there  is  a case  containing  seven  hats  and 
feathers,  which  I have  mentioned  to  Mrs.  B are  presents  to  the  ladies. 
Should  it  be  necessary  to  take  notice  of  them  at  the  Custom  House,  they 
are  but  of  inconsiderable  value. 

I wish,  my  dear  friend,  that  facts  would  vindicate  me  in  a relation  of 
politics  favorable  to  the  friends  of  freedom:  but  alas!  the  affairs  of  France 
are  involved  in  difficulties  apparently  almost  inextricable,  and  the  cause  of 
liberty  is  fatally  wronged  by  the  unwise  measures  of  her  real  friends,  and 
the  abandoned  licentiousness  of  false  pretenders. 

Oppressed  by  an  immense  external  force,  and  distracted  by  internal 
discord,  that  fine  country  is  threatened  with,  and  is  actually  suffering  the 
severest  calamities,  for,  although  the  progress  of  the  confederate  arms  is 
so  slow  and  costly  as  not  to  promise  the  most  distant  completion  of  their 
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declared  object,  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  yet  there  appears  to  be 
a settled  determination  to  inflict  the  most  cruel  chastisement  of  war,  and 
to  retain  the  conquests  that  are  made  from  France,  to  the  use  of  those  who 
make  them. 

The  manifestation  of  this  policy,  it  is  said,  has  so  dissatisfied  the  emi- 
grants that  they  do  not  merely  murmur,  but  complain  aloud  of  the  deep 
deception,  which  has  been  practised  against  them  and  their  country.  Bills, 
expressive  of  these  discontents,  and  calling  on  them  to  return  to  the  de- 
fence of  their  country  against  the  very  powers  with  whom  they  are 
leagued,  have  been  put  up  at  Brussells,  and  distributed  through  the  other 
towns  of  Austrian  Flanders.  This  has  occasioned  the  arrest  of  some  and 
the  flight  of  others  of  the  emigrants. 

Conde  and  Valenciennes  are  the  only  towns  which  have  yet  been  taken 
from  France.  Mentz,  which  was  a conquest  from  the  Germans,  has  also 
been  recovered.  The  defence  of  these  places  has  been  marked  by  a valour 
and  firmness  far  surpassing  all  that  was  expected,  and  but  little  flattering 
to  the  hopes  of  the  conquerors. 

Lisle  is  thought  impregnable  within  this  campaign,  and  will  not  be  at- 
tempted. Dunkirk  is  mentioned  as  the  next  essay  of  the  combined  forces, 
and  will  most  probably,  if  besieged,  be  taken.  It  is  said  that  the  last  ac- 
counts state  the  Duke  of  York  to  be  within  twenty  nine  miles  of  Dunkirk, 
with  thirty  thousand  troops,  British,  Dutch,  Hanoverians,  and  Hessians.4 

The  English  grand  fleet  under  Lord  Howe  is  returned  after  seeing 
the  French  fleet,  from  Brest,  off  Bellisle.  Some  accounts  say  the  French 
were  so  advantageously  posted,  and  so  close  in  with  their  own  coast,  that 
his  lordship  could  not  attack  them,  although  they  formed  in  order  of 
battle.  Other  accounts  says  that  they  outnumbered  the  English  by  several 
ships,  and  that  his  lordship  was  chased  into  Torbay.  Certain  it  is  there  has 
been  an  immense  failure  of  expectation,  on  the  part  of  England,  in  the 
naval  campaign.5 

The  Dutch  are  complained  of  as  more  than  usually  tardy  (there  is  cer- 
tainly an  aversion  to  the  war  in  Holland)  ; and  the  Portuguese  squadron, 
which  came  to  guard  Portsmouth,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Howe,  is  scoffed 
at. 

The  Spanish  squadron  is  acting  in  the  Mediterranean  with  Lord  Hood, 
and  Toulon  was  supposed  to  be  their  object;  but  no  account  has  yet  been 
received  of  any  attempt  against  it.  You  will  recollect  that  Prince  Eugene 

4 For  these  events,  see  Fortescue,  British  Army , iv.  111—123. 

5 For  British  naval  policy  during  the  summer  of  1793,  see  Mahan,  Sea  Power,  I. 
100— 103. 
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and  the  confederates  were  foiled  in  an  attempt  upon  Toulon,  in  the  war 
of  the  succession.  The  latest  accounts  say  there  had  been  a violent  storm 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  the  English  squadron  was  forced  into  Leg- 
horn road. 

A Russian  squadron  is  arrived  at  Copenhagen  destined  it  is  said  to  the 
Mediterranean  with  twelve  thousand  troops  on  board.  Perhaps  the  ne- 
gotiation now  going  on  in  Poland,  whereby  Russia  proposes  to  herself  a 
share  of  that  unfortunate  country,  distinct  from  Austria  and  Prussia, 
and  a separate  alliance  with  the  King  and  the  republic  of  Poland,  may 
change  the  determination  of  that  force — perhaps  affect  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  war. 

In  England  the  war  is  certainly  less  popular  than  it  was,  and  it  is 
thought  by  some  that  all  the  manufacturing  towns  will  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  Glasgow,  and  petition  against  it.  This  disposition,  should  it  prevail, 
will  be  extremely  favorable  to  our  view  of  neutrality,  and  may  tend  to 
procure  a correction  of  the  late  practice  of  seizing  our  vessels,  under  pre- 
text that  they  had  French  property  on  board,  or  were  carrying  provisions 
to  France.  On  this  head  there  have  certainly  been  great  abuses  committed 
by  the  British,  and,  to  my  mind,  it  carries  a stronger  indication  of  their 
disposition  to  go  to  war  with  us,  than  I could  have  supposed,  as  reasoning 
men,  they  would  have  shewn,  especially  when  they  reflect  upon  the  fol- 
lowing consequences: 

That  it  would  lock  up  all  the  English  capital  in  our  country;  suspend, 
if  not  reverse,  the  decree  of  our  court  for  the  payment  of  old  British  debts; 
occasion  the  loss  of  an  annual  consumption  of  four  millions  of  their  manu- 
factures— and  that  too  at  a time  when  their  manufacturers  are,  many  of 
them,  literally,  starving;  expose  their  commerce  to  a predatory  war,  the 
severest  it  has  ever  suffered;  and  unquestionably,  in  the  event,  wrest  from 
them  their  remaining  colonial  possessions  on  the  continent. 

That  the  war  would  greatly  injure  England  is  most  clear  from  these 
consequences,  which  would  certainly  attend  it;  that  it  would  injure  us  is 
no  less  certain.  It  will  therefore  become  a consideration  whether  the  man- 
agement of  certain  points,  on  our  part,  had  not  better  be  referred  to  com- 
mercial ingenuity  than  political  strife,  provided  always  that  we  make  no 
national  sacrifices. 

The  war  with  France  has  certainly  originated  with  the  King,  and  is 
perhaps  necessary  to  both  him  and  his  party.  To  his  party  because  it  aug- 
ments their  power.  To  himself  because  it  is  said  that  the  intimation  of 
extraordinary  matter  (such  as  the  capture  of  a town,  or  the  gain  of  a 
battle)  is  necessary  to  recall  him  from  a rest  of  his  late  disorder. 
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How  far  the  feelings  of  the  nation  will  suffer  the  war  to  proceed  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  was  certainly  awed  into  complete  submission 
by  the  decisive  measures,  which  the  government  adopted  on  its  first  mani- 
festation. 

The  alarm,  which  certain  very  unqualified  doctrines  carried  to  the 
minds  of  the  men  of  property  (not  nobles)  strengthened  the  hands  of 
government,  by  an  accession  of  the  majority  of  that  description,  who, 
with  their  dependents,  make  perhaps  one  eighth  of  the  nation.  The  per- 
sons employed  in  the  administration,  including  the  army  and  navy,  and 
all  the  branches  of  the  civil  list  make  another  eighth  of  the  nation.  The 
aristocracy,  clergy,  and  their  dependents,  make  another  eighth  of  the 
nation. 

This  places  three  eighths  on  the  side  of  the  present  system,  and  utterly 
opposed  to  any  change  or  reform.  The  other  five  eighths,  made  up  of  very 
disjointed  materials,  may  desire  a change,  but,  from  the  discordance  of 
their  composition,  they  are  but  little  likely  to  produce  it. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  will  operate  any  change  but  such  a persistance 
in  the  system  of  war  as  must  create  intolerable  pressure  of  taxation  (for  it 
is  certainly  true  that  the  last  feather  will  sink  the  camel),  and  carry  an 
apprehension  to  the  minds  of  many,  who  are  now  contented,  that  these 
military  measures  tend  to  subvert  the  supposed  portion  of  freedom  that 
remains  to  their  boasted  constitution.  This  distant  prospect  of  reform  is 
the  more  to  be  lamented  as,  however  specious  the  structure  of  this  govern- 
ment is,  when  viewed  only  in  theory,  in  practice  it  is  at  once  the  most  ab- 
solute and  oppressive. 

Their  representation  (the  basis  of  what  they  call  their  freedom)  is, 
as  you  well  know,  unjust  and  impure  as  inequality  and  corruption  can 
make  it.  The  other  organs  of  the  government  are  exactly  what  might  be 
expected  from  this  vital  defect. 

The  enclosed  copy  of  Lord  Grenville’s  answer  to  Mr.  Pinckney6  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  their  disposition  towards  us.  I confess  I think  the 
event  of  peace  or  war  with  America  yet  doubtful,  and  if  I did  not  expect 
more  from  their  fears  than  from  their  justice,  or  the  disposition  of  their 
rulers  towards  us,  I should  pronounce  that  war  would  happen.  Our  coun- 
try will  do  well  to  prepare  for  the  worst. 

Late  accounts  say  that  Barrere,  the  present  leader  of  the  Convention, 
is  likely  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties  in  France,  which  is  the  more 

6 On  the  interchanges  between  Grenville  and  Pinckney,  see  Bemis,  “The  London 
Mission  of  Thomas  Pinckney,”  American  Historical  Review , xxvm.  235. 
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probable  as,  although  a very  decided  Republican,  he  has  never  courted 
either  party.  If  he  effects  this  immense  object,  the  invaders  will  do  well, 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  nation,  to  look  to  their  safety. 

The  Spaniards  have  received  a decisive  defeat  on  the  side  of  Bayonne. 
This  is  published  in  the  Madrid  paper,  and  the  loss  is  said,  in  that  paper, 
to  be  very  nearly  what  the  French  make  it. 

The  Queen,  it  is  said,  has  been  acquitted. 

Mr.  Pitt  has  been  decreed  by  the  Convention  to  be  the  enemy  of  the 
human  species.  I suspect  the  charge  would  have  fallen,  with  more  pro- 
priety, elsewhere. 

I hold  it  necessary,  for  several  reasons,  to  give  you  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  affair  that  happened  here  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Boylston,  who  left  Boston  about  the  year  177 6 and  came  to  Eng- 
land, with  a fortune  of  £100,000  sterling,  which  he  has  since  increased 
to  £180,000,  is  the  person  to  whom  Colonel  Smith  sold  the  400,000  acres 
of  land  for  2/  an  acre,  which  he  had  bought  of  Constable  for  1/.  For  the 
payment,  Mr.  C.  had  received  Boylston’s  acceptances,  and  made  com- 
plete conveyances  of  the  land,  Boylston  becoming  the  proprietor.  A late 
verdict  of  a jury  before  Lord  Kenyon,  upon  an  issue  out  of  chancery,  has 
found  that  Boylston  was  a partner  in  the  house  of  Lane,  Son  and  Fraser, 
quoad  their  commission  business,  whereby,  it  is  more  than  probable,  his 
property,  as  far  as  it  can  be  touched,  will  be  affected  by  their  debts.  This 
has  occasioned  him  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Since  his  imprisonment 
he  has  made,  and  sent  to  America,  a deed  of  the  abovementioned  land  to 
Govr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Gill,  and  others  of  Boston,  in  trust  for  the  endow- 
ment of  certain  colleges  and  hospitals  in  New  England,  his  native  coun- 
try. And,  declaring  that  the  decision  of  his  being  a partner,  in  the  house 
of  Lane,  Son  & Fraser,  is  unjust,  he  refuses  to  revoke  the  deed,  and  is  de- 
termined to  abide  any  rigour  of  the  law  rather  than  do  so. 

His  acceptances  to  Constable  were  not  paid,  and  I am  afraid  (between 
ourselves)  all  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  land  must  suffer,  perhaps  a 
total  loss.7 

7 This  appears  to  have  been  Thomas  Boylston,  the  friend  of  John  Adams,  who  emi- 
grated shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  In  England  he  invested  his 
fortune  of  some  £100,000  with  the  firm  of  Lane,  Son,  and  Frazer,  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  receive  twelve  per  cent  on  his  investment.  When  the  firm 
failed,  Boylston  was  caught  on  the  horns  of  a dilemma  j either  he  was  a partner  and 
thus  responsible  in  part  for  the  firm’s  debts  $ or  else  he  had  invested  money  at  an 
illegal  rate  of  interest.  As  a result  of  this  disaster,  he  lost  his  money  and  died  ruined. 
See  L.  Sabine,  Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution , 1.  248-249.  The  editors  of 
R.  H.  Gardiner,  Early  Recollections , 9,  indicate  that  all  this  happened  to  Nicholas, 
rather  than  to  Thomas,  Boylston. 
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Having  reason  to  believe  that  your  indorsement  was  requested  and  may 
have  been  given  on  certain  paper,  which  this  transaction  may  affect,  I 
have  given  you  this  relation  of  facts,  which,  by  taking  some  pains,  I traced 
this  afternoon. 

August  22nd.  The  rumour  of  war  between  America  and  England  has 
been  very  strong  within  a day  or  two.  It  is  pretended  that  a cutter  has  ar- 
rived at  Plymouth  with  intelligence  of  an  embargo  having  been  laid  on 
all  the  British  shipping  in  our  ports,  and  such  is  the  credulity  of  people  here 
that  the  report  is  nearly  equal  to  certainty. 

Twelve  guineas  have  been  given  at  Lloyds  to  ensure  peace  with  Ameri- 
ca for  six  months,  but  this  insurance  has  not  been  done  to  any  amount. 

On  being  asked  at  Lloyds  whether  I believed  the  report  of  war,  I told 
them  that  there  was  one  reason  why  I did  not  believe  it,  which  would 
probably  have  weight,  if  considered  with  attention. 

The  Constitution  had  not  left  the  happiness  of  our  country  so  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  one  man,  as  to  place  the  power  of  peace  and  war  in  the 
will  of  the  Executive,  but  had  expressly  devolved  that  important  power 
on  the  Legislature.  That  Congress  were  not  to  be  in  session  before  the 
first  Monday  in  December  unless  specially  called  by  the  President,  and, 
as  that  had  not  been  done,  there  could  be  no  foundation  for  the  report 
that  America  had  declared  war.  And,  as  far  as  the  opinion  of  an  individ- 
ual might  go,  I thought  they  might  be  assured  that  the  option  of  peace 
or  war,  with  America,  would  be  with  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
for  I was  persuaded  the  disposition  of  the  U.S.  was  decidedly  for  peace, 
and  would  so  continue,  unless  changed,  by  an  unjust  and  pointed  provo- 
cation, into  hostility. 

Excepting  the  town  of  Liverpool,  I believe  the  commercial  interest  of 
this  country  will  be  firmly  opposed  to  a rupture  with  America.  The  manu- 
facturing interest  most  certainly  will,  and  I should  suppose  the  landhold- 
ers would  not  think  it  necessary  to  the  safety  of  their  estates  to  break  with 
us.  Under  these  considerations  I cannot  suppose  the  minister  will  venture 
on  a war  with  America,  whatever  the  King’s  or  Lord  Hawkeburys8 
wishes  may  be.  They  are  certainly  ill  disposed  towards  us. 

I take  every  occasion  to  discourage  the  idea  of  a war  with  America,  by 
assuring  those  with  whom  I converse  that,  although  our  force  and  our 

8 Charles  Jenkinson,  first  Earl  of  Liverpool  and  first  Baron  Hawkesbury  (1727- 
1808),  entered  Parliament  in  1761,  soon  after  his  graduation  from  Oxford.  During 
the  1760’s  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  “King’s  Friends”  and  in  1778  Secre- 
tary of  War  under  Lord  North.  He  remained  active  in  politics  until  his  retirement  in 
1796. 
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resources  would  be  nearly  double  what  they  were  in  the  Revolution,  and, 
as  being  a foreign  war,  we  should  be  united  to  a man  in  carrying  it  on, 
yet  we  are  so  well  persuaded  that  peace  is  essential  to  the  true  happiness 
of  a nation,  that  it  would  only  be  on  the  injurious  molestation  of  our  neu- 
tral rights,  we  should  resort  to  the  sword.  But,  if  once  drawn,  we  should 
not  use  it  merely  in  defensive  operation,  and  they,  who  might  form  so 
false  an  estimate  of  our  force,  as  wantonly  to  provoke  us  into  war,  might 
have  serious  cause  to  repent  their  folly  and  injustice. 

Dr.  Cutting,9  who  is  just  returned  from  visiting  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
says  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the  most  vigilant  and  active  conduct 
of  the  military  can  controul  the  disposition  to  commotion,  in  these  quar- 
ters, and  he  thinks  that,  within  no  distant  period,  all  their  vigilance  and 
activity  will  be  in  vain.  The  fire,  he  says,  is  but  smothered,  and  must  soon 
break  out  in  flame. 

I wish  most  sincerely  it  may  be  otherwise,  and  that  their  reforms  may 
proceed  on  milder  principles,  for,  without  any  interest  in  their  affairs,  I 
should  regret  exceedingly  the  disorder  and  distress  that  must  attend  the 
violence  of  vindication. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  intelligence  under  the  head  of  “Vienna 
August  5.”  It  is  generally  reported  “that  the  French  Princes,  as  well  as 
the  Royalists  under  General  Gaston,  had  written  to  Prince  Coburg  and 
demanded  an  explanation  of  his  proclamation  published  in  the  town  of 
Conde,  namely, f That  he  took  possession  oj  that  town  in  the  name  oj  his  imperial 
Majesty P That  general  is  said  to  have  answered  (That  his  proclamation  was 
plain  enoughy  and  required  no  explanation P ” 

An  express  arrived  last  night  from  the  adjutant  general  of  the  Duke 
of  York’s  army  with  intelligence  that  several  Dutch  regiments  having 
been  detached  to  dislodge  the  French  from  the  village  of  Lincelles  had 
at  first  succeeded,  but  the  French,  being  reinforced,  had  rallied  and  driven 
the  Dutch  from  the  village  with  great  loss;  that  the  first,  second,  and 
Coldstream  regiments  of  guards  had  recovered  the  post,  and  taken  some 
pieces  of  cannon,  among  them  two  that  had  been  taken  from  the  Dutch. 
Sir  James  Murray’s  return  makes  the  loss  of  the  guards  one  lieutenant 
colonel  and  one  lieutenant  killed,  three  lieutenant  colonels  and  three  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants  wounded,  and  about  two  hundred  rank  and  file 
killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Dutch  is  not  stated,  nor  is  that  of 


9 Dr.  Cutting  was  presumably  John  B.  Cutting  of  Philadelphia.  He  had  gone  to 
England  in  1788.  See  his  letters  to  Jefferson  printed  in  2 Proc . Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  xvn. 
501—508. 
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the  French  known.  The  work,  it  is  said,  was  soon  after  abandoned  by  the 
English.1 

This  is  the  last  article  of  news  from  the  Continent. 

I pray  you,  my  dear  Sir,  to  cause  the  enclosed  letters  for  General  Knox 
and  Mr.  Lewis,  which  are  nearly  transcripts  of  the  political  intelligence 
to  you,  without  Lord  Grenville’s  letter,  which  I give  only  to  yourself,  to 
be  delivered  to  them.  The  other  two  letters  I recommend  to  your  particu- 
lar care. 

With  every  wish  for  your  happiness  and  those  who  are  dear  to  you,  and 
with  the  most  affectionate  sentiments  of  esteem  I am 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged,  and  faithful  servant 
W.  Jackson 

Should  a rupture  take  place  between  America  and  England,  I shall 
quarter  myself  upon  our  minister,  with  whom  I have  the  pleasure  of  a very 
friendly  acquaintance.  ^ j 

An  abundant  harvest  throughout  France  has  made  bread  cheap  and 
plenty  at  Paris. 

The  Queen  it  is  said  has  been  acquitted,  and  is  removed  from  the  prison 
of  the  Conciergerie. 

A person,  who  has  conversed  with  the  messenger  who  arrived  last 
night  from  the  Duke  of  York,  tells  me  that  the  Dutch  and  English  are  at 
variance  in  the  army,  the  latter  abusing  the  former  most  violently  for 
their  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Lincelles. 

W.  Jackson  to  Bingham,  London , 27  September  1793  [BP] 

London,  September  27th  1793. 

My  dear  Sir: 

Since  my  last  letters  to  you,  which  went  by  Captain  Loxley  (to  whose 
care  I confided  Mrs.  B’s  mangle  and  millenary)  I have  had  the  pleasure 
to  receive  the  original  and  duplicate  of  your  letter,  begun  on  the  30th  of 
June,  and  continued  to  the  10th  day  of  July,  together  with  its  enclosures. 

It  would  afford  me  the  greatest  satisfaction,  as  being  the  grand  desid- 
eratum to  the  accomplishment  of  my  business  here,  to  confirm  your  sup- 
position of  a very  essential  change  in  the  political  aspect  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly the  detaching  of  Great  Britain  from  the  confederacy  of  combined 
powers,  but  this  desireable  event  has  not  yet  taken  place,  and,  although  I 
1 For  the  battle  of  Linselles,  see  Fortescue,  British  Armyy  IV.  1 21-122. 
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think  peace  much  more  probable  than  when  I last  wrote  to  you,  yet  the 
period  of  the  war  is  still  problematical,  and  negotiation  may,  or  may  not, 
be  entered  on  before  the  spring. 

As  this  is  the  hinge  on  which  the  speedy  success  of  my  objects  in  Eu- 
rope must  turn,  I will  detain  you  for  a few  minutes  to  examine  the  prob- 
abilities either  way. 

The  war,  I have  already  informed  you,  originated  with  the  King. 
Very  unquestionable  authority  assures  me  that  it  is  only  through  him 
that  it  is  continued.  The  nation  are  certainly  tired  of  it,  as  being  both  un- 
pleasant and  unprofitable.  The  petition  from  Glasgow  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  and  I think  it  very  probable  that  other  petitions,  to 
the  same  effect,  will  be  prepared  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  which 
it  is  said  will  be  early  in  November. 

The  campaign  has  been  very  arduous  and  bloody,  and,  in  general,  un- 
successful on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  The  loss  of  men,  artillery,  and  stores 
has  fallen  very  heavily,  indeed,  upon  the  British,  Dutch,  and  Hanoverians. 
The  army,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  since  its  separation  from  that  of 
Prince  Coburg,  has  lost  ten  thousand  men,  the  greater  part  of  its  baggage, 
all  its  heavy  artillery,  eight  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  all  the 
shot,  shells,  and  stores  that  were  prepared  for  the  siege  of  Dunkirk. 

The  covering  army,  under  Marshal  Freytag,  was  routed  with  great 
loss  of  men,  standards,  field-artillery,  etc.  etc.,  the  Marshall,  and  Prince 
Adolphus  of  England  both  wounded.2 

The  Dutch  army,  under  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  has  been 
nearly  destroyed,  their  artillery  and  military  chest  taken,  some  general 
officers  among  the  prisoners,  the  Princes  of  Orange,  and  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt among  the  wounded.  Six  battalions,  in  one  place,  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  carnage,  elsewhere,  dreadful. 

So  complete  was  the  blow  given  to  this  army  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
writes  to  the  States-General,  from  Bruges,  that  he  is  unable  to  state  par- 
ticulars. Small  parties  of  the  fugitives  are  said  to  have  been  separated  up- 
wards of  fifty  miles.  Some  accounts  say  it  was  like  the  dispersion  of  dry 
leaves  by  an  autumnal  blast.3 

These  accounts  are  principally  from  Leyden — a studied  obscurity  is 
observed  in  all  the  official  communications. 

The  French  General  Houchard  contents  himself  with  telling  the  Con- 

2 See  Fortescue,  British  Army , IV.  120-13 3,  for  the  details  of  this  campaign. 

3 Jackson  overemphasizes  the  Dutch  defeat  in  this  passage.  The  real  conquest  of  Hol- 
land by  the  French  did  not  take  place  until  the  next  year.  See  Fortescue,  British  Ar- 
my, IV.  142. 
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vention  “that  the  will  of  the  nation  has  been  executed.”  Marshal  Frey- 
tag’s  army  was  beaten  on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  of  September,  the  Duke 
of  York  about  the  same  time,  and  the  Dutch  on  the  10th  and  13th. 

This  dissipation  of  the  British,  Hanoverians,  and  Dutch,  has  occasioned 
the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  General  Clairfait,  and  General  Beaulieu  to 
abandon  their  different  projects,  and  to  consolidate  their  force.  It  is  said 
they  intend  to  make  an  attempt  against  the  principal  French  camp  at 
Cassel,  which  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  army  of  the  north,  and  which, 
it  is  said,  has  been  lately  reinforced  with  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

The  exertions  of  France  are  inconceivable,  and  such  as  astonish  all 
Europe.  The  measure  of  raising  the  whole  mass  of  male  citizens  capable 
of  carrying  arms,  which  was  regarded  as  most  irrational,  has,  by  a dex- 
trous policy  of  Barrere,  been  turned  to  effectual  account.  Having  pre- 
pared the  public  mind  for  this  stupendous  effort,  he  said  that  so  much 
was  not,  then,  necessary  and  he  should  only  propose  the  selection  of  the 
young  men  from  18  to  25. 

This  highly  acceptable  modification  of  the  first  decree  was  cheerfully 
adopted  and  a portion  of  its  effects  may  be  collected  in  the  consequences 
that  followed  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Marshall 
Freytag,  and  in  the  repulse  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  General  Wurmser, 
before  the  lines  of  Weissembourg,  and  in  the  advantages  over  the  in- 
surgents.4 

One  of  the  Spanish  camps,  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees  has  been  stormed 
and  taken  with  their  baggage,  artillery,  and  tents  standing. 

Opposed  to  these  successes,  however,  Prince  Coburg  has  taken  Ques- 
noy.  Lyons  is  in  insurrection  (as  was  Marseilles,  since  taken  by  the  Con- 
vention troops),  and  Toulon  has  been  basely  surrendered,  with  21  sail  of 
the  line  and  5 frigates,  to  Lord  Hood,  all  of  which  his  Lordship  has  stipu- 
lated to  take  possession  of,  and  to  hold  in  trust,  for  Louis  the  17th  and,  after 
the  war,  to  be  restored  to  France . 

This  convention,  between  Lord  Hood  and  the  Toulonese,  is  said  to 
offend  the  Allies,  as  it  recognises  the  constitution  of  1789,  and  it  is  thought 
the  ministry  will  be  much  perplexed  by  it  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

The  army,  which  took  Marseilles,  joined  by  the  army  of  Italy,  is  now 
besieging  Toulon,  and  Lyons  is  besieged  by  the  army  under  Kellerman.5 

Having  thus  stated  to  you  the  situation  of  the  several  armies,  and  the 

4 The  Prussians  had  failed  to  dislodge  the  French,  after  the  latter  had  retreated  to 
Weissenburg.  The  insurgents  referred  to  are  the  rebels  in  La  Vendee. 

5 Lord  Hood  occupied  Toulon  on  28  August  1793.  The  French  armies  succeeded  in 
driving  the  British  and  their  allies  out  in  December,  1793.  See  Mahan,  Sea  Power  y 
I.  92,  105—106. 
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various  success  of  the  campaign,  we  will  proceed  to  examine  the  proba- 
bilities, arising  out  of  these  and  other  circumstances,  for  and  against  an 
early  peace. 

On  this  question  Great  Britain,  considered  as  a people,  and  as  a gov- 
ernment, is  certainly  at  variance  with  herself. 

The  King,  who  is  passionately  fond  of  the  Duke  of  York,  had  certainly 
planned  for  him  a separate  establishment,  to  have  been  formed  out  of 
conquered  provinces,  to  which  the  Duke’s  ambition  had  readily  assented. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  only  wishes  for  money  to  defray  his  expences, 
and  who  knows,  that  this  wish  will  be  best  accomplished  by  cultivating  his 
father,  gives  in  to  all  his  opinions. 

These  considerations  place  the  three  most  influential  characters  in  the 
nation  on  the  side  of  war,  with  very  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  same 
sentiment. 

On  the  other  hand  the  war  has  become  very  unpopular  with  the  nation 
at  large;  many  individuals  being  beggared  by  its  effects,  and  all  of  them 
(excepting  only  men  in  office)  more  or  less  injured.  The  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests  are  decidedly  against  it — and  I think  the 
additional  twelve  millions  of  debt,  which  will  be  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment, must  awaken  the  country  gentlemen  to  a serious  sense  of  its  con- 
sequences. 

The  minister,  with  whom  office  is  so  much  a hobby,  as  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  him,  is  said  to  be  capable  of  making  a very  short  turn,  and  it 
is  supposed  that,  finding  the  national  current  setting  against  the  war,  he 
will  be  very  likely  to  change  his  opinion  on  short  notice. 

Should  this  be  so,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  in  the  Cabinet,  where  he 
carries  three  measures  in  four,  propositions  for  peace  would  be  brought 
forward  which  would  ultimately  depend  upon  the  King,  the  preponder- 
ance of  whose  wishes  or  apprehensions  would  be  the  deciding  influence. 

This  I take  to  be  a true  state  of  the  question  in  this  country. 

In  Holland,  where  an  indiscriminate  tax  of  two  per  cent  upon  all 
property  has  been  laid  to  maintain  the  war,  they  are  heartily  tired  of  it, 
and  wish  for  nothing  so  earnestly  as  peace. 

Spain  has  much  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain  by  the  war. 

A longer  continuance  of  the  war,  by  exhausting,  will  leave  Prussia  at 
the  mercy  of  his  imperial  neighbours.  And  to  the  disposition  for  peace, 
which  may  be  entertained  on  the  part  of  England  and  Prussia,  may  be 
added  the  dissatisfaction,  doubts,  and  jealousy,  which  the  conduct  of 
Russia,  in  attending  solely  to  her  own  affairs,  in  Poland  and  elsewhere, 
has  occasioned  within  the  last  four  months. 
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The  disposition  of  the  German  circles  will  depend  entirely  on  the  con- 
trouling  power  of  the  Emperor,  and  he,  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  appear 
to  be  altogether  decided  for  war.  But,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  will  not 
dictate  but  receive  the  peace  from  the  French  Republic. 

A comparison  of  these  circumstances  inclines  me  to  hope  that  negotia- 
tions may  be  entered  on  this  winter,  which  will  be  productive  of  peace  in 
the  spring — to  which  I most  devoutly  say  Amen ! 

You  will  readily  conceive  that  the  apprehension  of  a rupture,  between 
America  and  England,  must  have  had  a very  unfavorable  influence  on 
my  intentions  here,  since  it  has  hitherto  prevented  the  disclosure  of  my 
views.  Indeed  it  became  a conduct  of  necessity  to  be  very  reserved,  and, 
excepting  to  Sir  Francis  Baring,  who  I am  perfectly  assured  will  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  promote  the  objects  of  my  business,  I have  not  un- 
folded the  purpose  of  my  visit  to  Europe,  otherwise  than  by  general  ob- 
servations on  the  great  advantages,  which  must  accrue  to  the  capitalists 
of  Europe,  from  the  investment  of  money  in  American  lands  and  other 
property. 

This  apprehension  of  a war  between  America  and  Great  Britain  has 
considerably  abated,  and  will,  ere  long,  I hope  be  entirely  removed. 

There  have  been  no  American  vessels  lately  brought  into  the  ports  of 
England,  and  I understand  that  the  Court  of  Admiralty  has  made  due 
allowance  for  demurrage  and  expences  to  some  vessels,  whose  cases  have 
lately  been  decided  on. 

It  has  been  one  of  my  principal  cares,  since  I have  been  in  London,  to 
discredit  the  rumour  of  a rupture  between  the  two  countries,  and,  from 
the  opinion  which  some  people  here  are  pleased  to  entertain  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  affairs  of  our  country,  I am  happy  to  find  that  my  obser- 
vations have  had  some  good  effect. 

I flattered  myself,  the  other  day,  with  an  expectation  of  some  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Pitt,  having  received  an  invitation  from  the  Corporation 
of  Trinity  House  to  dine  with  him,  but  just  before  dinner,  the  news  of  the 
Duke  of  York’s  disaster  was  announced  and  the  minister  became  very 
grave,  and  silent  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

I have  passed  three  days  with  Sir  Francis  Baring  at  his  seat  in  the 
country,  where  I have  received  the  most  hospitable  and  friendly  atten- 
tions. He  appears  to  be  a very  amiable  and  intelligent  man. 

He  desires  me  to  be  assured  that  they  are  not  words  in  course,  when 
he  tells  me  that  he  is  sincerely  disposed  to  serve  me,  and  will  do  every 
thing,  in  his  power,  to  promote  the  object  of  my  visit  to  Europe. 

Sir  F rancis  thinks  with  me  that  the  dispatch  and  success  of  my  business 
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will  very  considerably  depend  on  the  turn  which  general  politics  may 
take,  and  more  particularly  on  an  unequivocal  good  understanding  being 
established  between  England  and  America.  On  this  last  subject  I know 
that  his  opinions  are  less  apprehensive  than  they  were,  when  the  letter 
from  their  House  was  written  to  Mr.  Willing  and  yourself. 

The  three  days  I passed  with  him  I regard  as  most  profitably  appropri- 
ated, as  I had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  very  freely  with  him  on  a va- 
riety of  subjects  relative  to  America. 

On  our  return  to  London  I gave  him  a prospectus,  which  he  took  down 
with  him  to  Bowood,  where  he  and  Mr.  Hope,  of  Amsterdam,  passed 
some  days  together  on  a visit  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown.6 

He  (Sir  F.)  tells  me  that  he  comprehends  the  objects  of  my  business, 
and  that  he  shall  be  happy,  if  either  on  referring  the  parties,  with  whom 
I may  have  negotiations,  to  him,  for  his  opinions,  or  on  my  own  refer- 
ence to  him  for  any  information,  he  can  promote  its  success.  He  says  it 
is  also  possible  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  more  directly  to  serve  me. 

He  tells  me  that  he  has  some  intention  (though  he  has  not  yet  men- 
tioned it)  of  making  a short  visit  to  Holland.  If,  without  appearing  to 
seek  it,  I can  be  of  his  party,  I shall  endeavor  to  go  to  Holland  under 
the  auspices  of  his  acquaintance,  but  this  must  be  determined  by  what  deli- 
cacy will  require  on  the  occasion,  for,  although  I have  great  confidence 
in  his  disposition  to  serve  me,  and  promise  myself  much  assistance  from 
his  countenance  and  advice,  in  the  prosecution  of  my  business,  yet  I shall 
be  cautious  of  seeming  to  expect  too  much,  or  by  any  thing  like  intrusion, 
of  lessening  his  favorable  inclinations. 

Among  the  proofs  of  Sir  Francis’s  good  will,  I have  one  in  the  favorable 
impression  given  to  Lord  Lansdown,  who,  although  I have  not  yet  seen 
him,  or  sent  your  letter,  has  given  me  two  pressing  invitations  to  visit  him 
at  Bowood.  In  the  last  he  says  “Lord  Wycombe7  will  be  with  me  about 
the  27th  or  28th,  and  I know  he  will  be  very  happy  to  meet  you.” 

6 William  Petty,  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  is  better  known  to  history  as  Lord 
Shelburne.  He  had  a long  and  distinguished  career  in  British  politics,  though  he 
won  for  himself  the  rather  undeserved  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  unpopu- 
lar statesmen  in  British  history.  During  the  American  Revolution  he  had  opposed 
the  warj  he  headed  the  government  that  signed  the  preliminary  peace  with  the  United 
States}  and  at  this  time  he  was  opposing  war  with  France  and  the  repressive  measures 
of  the  government.  He  had  become  acquainted  with  Bingham  during  the  latter’s 
tour  of  Europe  in  the  1780’s.  See  M.  L.  Brown,  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bingham,” 
Pa.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.,  lxi.  289. 

7 Lord  Wycombe,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  had  visited  Phila- 
delphia in  1791.  See  M.  L.  Brown,  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bingham,”  Pa.  Mag. 
of  Hist,  and  Biog.y  lxi.  309. 
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His  Lordship’s  handsome  invitation  determines  me  to  go  to  Bowood, 
where  I shall  pass  six  or  seven  days,  which  I shall  be  able  to  do,  at  this 
time,  without  interrupting  the  progress  of  my  main  object,  and  perhaps 
with  collateral  advantages  to  it. 

I have  seen  Mr.  Hope,  but  it  was  only  for  a moment,  as  I did  not  know 
he  was  in  town  till  a few  minutes  before  he  left  it.  He  has  given  me  a very 
civil  invitation  to  visit  him  in  Holland,  which  I shall  do  when  I go  there. 

I have  only  exchanged  visits  with  Mr.  Puller,8  as  he  has  been  in  the 
country.  When  I call  to  deliver  Mr.  Gilmore’s9  letter,  I hope  to  make 
his  acquaintance. 

Several  other  gentlemen,  to  whom  I have  letters,  are  still  at  their  seats, 
or  at  the  watering  places. 

Your  observations  respecting  the  influence  which  peace  would  have  on 
the  sale  of  American  lands  are  certainly  just.  Multitudes  of  Europeans, 
wearied  of  war,  and  the  uncertainty  of  any  long  continuance  of  peace, 
naturally  attached  to  their  governments,  will  certainly  change  their  coun- 
try and  their  government.  But  the  French  emigrants,  that  is  to  say  those 
who  have  already  left  France,  will  not  be  great  purchasers.  These  un- 
fortunate men  are  miserably  poor,  almost  without  exception,  insomuch 
that  I doubt  whether  their  whole  number  (including  their  Princes)  would 
be  equal  to  such  an  object  as  the  Maine  lands.  You  can  have  no  idea  of 
their  distress. 

The  men  of  that  nation,  with  whom  I should  expect  to  negotiate, 
would  be  the  discontented  of  either  party,  who,  to  preserve  their  prop- 
erty,  have  remained  at  home,  and  who  will  remove  from  under  a gov- 
ernment, which  may  be  odious  to  them,  the  moment  they  can  do  so, 
with  safety  to  themselves,  and  the  security  of  their  effects. 

As  to  any  negotiations  by  Monsieur  Bonnet,1  I confess  I am  at  a loss 
to  conceive  with  whom  they  are  to  be  made.  The  emigrants  have  no 
means,  and  he  cannot  go  to  France  to  find  persons  who  have.  I shall  not 
fail  however  to  make  still  more  particular  enquiry  on  this  subject.  In  the 
mean  time  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  caution  you  against  any  contracts, 
that  may  either  lock  up  your  property,  or  expose  it  to  eventual  loss. 

8 This  was  presumably  Richard  Puller  (1747—1826),  a London  merchant. 

9 Robert  Gilmor  of  Baltimore,  a partner  of  Bingham.  See  R.  Gilmor,  Jr.,  Memoir 
or  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Robert  Gilmor  of  Baltimore. 

1 A Monsieur  Bonnet  contracted  for  6,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Asylum  Company  in 
Pennsylvania.  See  F.  S.  Childs,  French  Refugee  Life , 96.  The  editors  of  “Talleyrand 
in  America”  speak  of  a John  Bonnet  as  an  agent  attempting  to  sell  lands  in  Europe 
for  Robert  Morris.  See  “Talleyrand  in  America,”  AHA  Refort)  1941,  II.  37,  note 
15- 
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I did  not  receive  your  letter,  which  enclosed  those  from  the  Viscount 
Noailles,2  until  five  or  six  days  ago.  Of  course  the  two,  which  he  has  sent 
to  me,  addressed  to  Count  Charles  Noailles,3  and  the  Marquis  Duras,4 
being  directed  “London,”  I have  not  yet  delivered,  not  having  yet  found 
out  where  they  live.  He  has  also  sent  several  letters  to  tradesmen,  without 
particular  direction ; if  I can  find  them,  the  letters  will  be  delivered,  and 
I will  pay  their  bills.  This,  between  ourselves,  I shall  do,  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  as  the  sum  will  not  be  beyond  £10.  But  the  execution  of 
any  future  orders  of  that  sort,  by  me,  will  depend  upon  their  amount. 

I noticed  in  my  last  letter  the  preference  which  would  be  given  by 
purchasers  in  Europe  to  the  lands  of  Pennsylvania  in  consequence  of 
her  liberality  of  tenure.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  to  you  how  advan- 
tageous a similar  law,  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  would  be  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Maine  lands,  for,  although  I believe  that  purchasers  may  of- 
fer under  the  naturalization  act  of  Congress,  yet  the  sanction  of  a State 
law  would  hold  out  great  additional  inducement,  and  remove  what,  per- 
haps, might  be  made  an  argument  for  a reduced  price. 

The  lands  in  Pennsylvania  are  preferred  on  other  accounts.  More 
pains  have  been  taken  to  impress  favorable  sentiments  of  that  state  than 
of  any  other,  and  the  opinions  of  its  climate,  soil,  productions,  situation, 
and  even  its  state  of  society  are  higher  in  Europe  than  I was  aware  they 
could  have  been  in  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

I really  believe  it  is  possible,  at  this  time,  with  the  aid  of  a particular 
survey,  and  power  to  sell  in  accommodating  tracts,  to  make  very  hand- 
some sales  of  some  of  your  lands  in  Pennsylvania.5 * * 

2 Louis-Marie  Vicomte  de  Noailles  fought  with  Lafayette  in  the  Revolution  and 
later  became  his  brother-in-law.  A member  of  the  Estates-General  in  1789,  he  took 
a leading  part  in  the  passage  of  the  decrees  of  4 August  1789,  which  abolished 
many  of  the  feudal  privileges  of  the  aristocracy.  De  Noailles  stuck  with  the  revolu- 
tion for  two  years,  but  was  finally  forced  to  flee  France,  whence  he  came  to  America 
and  went  into  business  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  Asylum 
Company,  which  attempted  to  found  a settlement  on  the  Susquehanna.  See  F.  S. 
Childs,  French  Refugee  Life , 31-32,  94--98* 

3 Charles  Noailles,  a younger  brother  of  Louis-Marie,  had  also  fought  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  was  now  in  London. 

4 Amedee-Bretagne-Malo,  Marquis  de  Duras  (1771-1838).  He  had  emigrated 
from  France  with  his  father  in  1790  and  later  became  Due  de  Duras.  See  La  Grande 
Encyclofedie , xv.  126. 

5 For  Bingham’s  Pennsylvania  lands,  see  M.  L.  Brown,  “William  Bingham,  Eight- 

eenth Century  Magnate,”  Pa.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.,  lxi.  411-414.  That  Jackson 

was  well  acquainted  with  Bingham’s  Pennsylvania  lands  is  to  be  deduced  from  an 

undated  set  of  proposals  for  the  sale  of  these  lands  which  he  made  to  Bingham,  proba- 
bly early  in  1793.  These  proposals  are  in  BP. 
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The  particulars  of  survey,  and  similar  powers  with  regard  to  the  size 
of  tracts,  of  the  Maine  land,  may  be  resorted  to,  in  case  either  of  the  large 
tracts  should  be  found  too  great  an  object. 

I shall  wait  for  your  further  instructions  respecting  sales,  whereby  the 
purchaser  may  have  his  option  of  being  off  within  a given  time.  I believe 
it  will  be  found  a very  advantageous  mode  of  selling  the  lands. 

I have  been  in  company  with  Mr.  Arthur  Young,6  and  I intend,  on  his 
return  to  town  (which  he  left  the  day  after  I dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Pinck- 
neys), to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  and  turn  it  to  the  best  account.  He 
is  appointed  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  lately  instituted  in 
Great  Britain.  He  is  very  unreserved  in  declaring  his  favorable  opinions 
of  America,  and  I am  much  inclined  to  believe  him  sincere. 

I shall  take  measures  for  informing  myself  of  the  transaction,  wherein 
Stadnitzki7  dissuaded  the  House  of  Haselgreen8  from  the  purchase  of  the 
Genesee  lands,  and  I will  endeavor  to  learn  whether  Messieurs  Hasel- 
green are  still  disposed  to  adventure  in  the  purchase  of  American  lands. 

I have  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Chaumont’s  proposals  for  settling  his  lands  on 
Lake  Ontario.  When  I have  examined  them  I will  certainly  point  out 
those  fallacies,  which  truth  and  prudence  shall  authorise  me  to  detect  and 
expose. 

I am  not  less  concerned  than  you  will  be  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
communicate  more  pleasing  intelligence  of  the  progress  of  my  business 
than  this  letter  contains,  but  I persuade  myself  you  will  be  satisfied  that 
the  circumstances  which  have  hitherto  controuled  any  attempts  at  nego- 
tiating sales  of  the  land,  were  sufficient  to  render  the  reserve  which  I 
have  practised  not  only  prudent  but  necessary. 

To  have  disclosed  my  intentions  at  a time,  when  the  scarcity  of  money, 
and  the  demand  for  it,  were  such  as  to  afford  but  small  hope  of  finding 
purchasers,  would  have  been  highly  improper,  had  there  been  no  other 

6 Arthur  Young-  was  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of  scientific  agriculture,  especial- 
ly of  the  Norfolk  system,  in  the  England  of  his  day.  His  book  Travels  in  France 
soon  became  a classic. 

7 Pieter  Stadnitski  and  Son  were  leading  Amsterdam  bankers  who  as  early  as  1786 
had  begun  speculating  in  American  funds.  Stadnitski  and  Etienne  Claviere  had  unit- 
ed to  send  Brissot  de  Warville  to  America  to  purchase  securities,  and  in  1789  he 
joined  with  other  Dutch  bankers  to  send  Theophile  Cazenove,  one  of  his  proteges, 
to  the  United  States  to  investigate  possible  speculations.  See  P.  D.  Evans,  Holland 
Land  Company,  3—4. 

8 The  House  of  Hasselgreen  was  another  Amsterdam  banking  establishment,  appar- 
ently in  close  association  with  the  Willinks.  See  J.  B.  Manger,  Recherches  sur  les 
Relations  Economiques  entre  La  France  et  La  Hollande  'pendant  la  Revolution  Fran- 
gaise  ( 1785—1795)  (Amsterdam,  1923),  77. 
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cause  for  keeping  back.  To  have  brought  the  lands  into  the  market,  at  the 
very  moment,  when  a war  with  America  was,  by  many  people,  regarded 
as  inevitable,  would  have  been  an  infallible  means  of  depreciating  their 
value  so  much,  as  might  have  greatly  affected  it,  after  the  apprehension 
of  war  had  subsided. 

I have  therefore  confined  myself,  in  my  conversations,  to  statements 
of  the  advantages,  which  must  accrue  to  the  purchasers  of  American 
lands,  and  to  dissuasive  arguments  against  a war  with  the  United  States. 

The  belief,  which  some  people  here  entertain  that  I came  to  Europe  on 
public  business,  combined  with  the  circumstance  of  my  having  been  sec- 
retary to  the  President  (both  of  which  some  silly  letter  writer  in  Phila- 
delphia has  highly  emblazoned  to  his  correspondent  here,  and  which  you 
will  find  has  been  published  in  the  London  prints)  has  procured  an  at- 


tention to  my  observations  against  the  war  with  America,  which  they 
might  not  otherwise  have  received.  Indeed  I have  very  good  reason  to 
suppose  they  have  had  some  beneficial  public  effect. 

My  endeavors  to  justify  the  favorable  opinion,  which  General  Knox 
and  yourself  have  entertained  of  my  competency  to  the  commission,  with 
which  you  have  entrusted  me,  shall  be  unremitting,  and  I hope  you  will 
be  fully  persuaded  of  my  devotion  to  the  objects  of  it. 

I pray  you  to  present  my  respectful  regards  to  General  Knox,  to  whom 
I did  myself  the  honor  of  writing  a long  letter  by  Captain  Loxley. 

With  the  most  perfect  esteem,  I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful,  obedient  servant 

9 , _ W.  Jackson 

William  Bingham,  Esquire 

Philadelphia 


I believed  I should  have  been  able  to  have  enclosed  some  copies  of  the 
map,  but  Mr.  Faden  tells  me  it  will  not  be  finished  before  next  week. 

W.  J. 


W.  Jackson  to  Bingham y London y 2 October  1793  [BP ] 

London  October  2d.  1793 

I had  the  pleasure,  my  dear  Sir,  of  answering  your  letter  of  the  30 
June-10  July  (the  only  one  I have  yet  received),  by  Captain  Allen  of 
the  Mohawk,  who  sailed  for  Philadelphia  two  days  ago. 

Since  my  letter  by  Captain  Allen,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  lands  in 
America  may  be  exchanged  with  persons  in  France  for  property  there, 
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which  they  may  be  desirous,  in  this  way,  to  secure  against  contingencies, 
or  with  a view  to  leaving  the  country. 

Should  you  think  this  an  eligible  mode  of  disposing  of  your  land  either 
in  Pennsylvania  or  in  the  District  of  Maine,  I will  cheerfully  undertake 
the  negotiation,  and  visit  France. 

Indeed  it  appears  to  me  so  probably  advantageous  that  it  is  possible,  un- 
less your  next  letters  should  point  to  some  other  objects,  I may  go  to  Paris, 
within  this  month,  to  feel  my  way,  anterior  to  the  receipt  of  your  instruc- 
tions. 

My  idea  at  present  is  that  the  land  should  be  exchanged  either  with 
individuals,  in  small  tracts,  or  with  a society  of  persons,  in  greater  quan- 
tities, for  lands  or  other  property  in  France,  which  property  should  either 
be  re-disposed  of  and  the  money  invested  by  immediate  remittance,  or 
that  it  should  continue  the  property  of  the  persons,  to  whom  it  might  be 
conveyed  (say  yourself  or  some  persons  as  your  trustees)  to  await  the  is- 
sue of  the  war. 

Your  instructions,  should  you  adopt  this  idea  of  disposing  of  your  land, 
will  explain  your  intentions  as  to  the  mode  and  nature  of  the  transfer. 

I pray  leave  to  communicate  an  opinion  which  I entertain  that  it  is 
possible  to  form  a contract  in  the  way  that  Colonel  Smith  did,9  but  better 
modified  and  arranged. 

Should  I find  such  a project  practicable,  would  you  so  far  give  it  your 
countenance  as  to  assist  me,  by  recommending  houses  in  America  as 
agents  to  conduct  it? 

There  should  be  no  risk  to  them,  for  I would  not  engage  but  under  a 
previous  advance  of  funds,  so  established,  as  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  most 
scrupulous  commercial  men. 

I do  not  know  how  far  this  idea  is  susceptible  of  effect;  but  I think,  if 
it  can  be  realized,  I may  as  well  attempt  it  as  another. 

Your  countenance  and  advice  in  the  undertaking  will  greatly  oblige  me. 

I desire  to  be  most  affectionately  remembered  to  Mrs.  Bingham  and  her 
sisters  and  to  Miss  Bingham  and  Miss  Maria. 

All  that  a grateful  sense  of  obligation  and  an  affectionate  esteem  can 

make  me,  T . 

1 am,  my  dear  sir, 

Your  sincere  friend  and  faithful  servant 
W.  Jackson 

9 This  apparently  refers  to  the  Pulteney  purchase.  Jackson’s  reference  to  the  type  of 
contract  used  in  this  purchase  may  refer  to  the  employment  of  American  citizens 
as  trustees  to  get  around  the  restriction  on  alien  landholding  which  existed  in  New 
York  at  that  time.  See  S.  Livermore,  Early  American  Land  Companies,  205. 
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A report  prevails  this  morning  of  an  action  on  the  Continent,  in  which 
the  British  have  been  defeated. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  left  wing  of  the  Allies  before  Weissembourg  has 
been  beaten  with  great  loss. 

The  exchange  on  Paris  has  risen  to  9 d,  sterling  the  livre.  It  has  been 

as  low  as  4 d and  5 d. 

W.  J. 

W.  Jackson  to  Bingham,  London,  8 November  1793  [BP]1 

London,  November  8th  1793 

My  dear  Sir: 

Since  I wrote  by  the  last  packet,  I had  an  opportunity,  by  an  indirect 
conveyance,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1 8th  of  Au- 
gust, accompanying  the  plans  of  your  Pennsylvania  lands. 

In  my  preceding  letter  I intimated  my  intention  of  visiting  France,  un- 
der an  expectation  of  being  able  to  dispose  of  your  lands  by  favorable 
sales  or  in  exchange  for  property  in  that  country. 

The  very  rigorous  measures  which  the  Convention  have  lately  thought 
proper  to  adopt  in  regulating  the  intercourse  with  other  nations,  com- 
bined with  the  uncertainty  how  they  might  receive  the  accounts  from 
America,  respecting  Mr.  Genet,  have  hitherto  deterred  me  from  carry- 
ing this  project  into  effect.  Indeed  the  want  of  powers  (not  having  re- 
ceived those  which  you  say  Mr.  Lewis  was  to  prepare)  would  have  pre- 
vented me  from  doing  any  thing  more  than  feeling  my  way. 

It  is  now  said  that  Mr.  Genet’s  conduct  is  highly  disapproved,  that  he 
is  recalled,  and  that  the  disposition  towards  America  is  more  favorable  than 
ever.  Should  this  account  be  confirmed,  and  the  powers  to  sell  the  lands 
be  received,  I shall  immediately  go  to  Paris,  where  I think  it  will  be 
practicable  to  negotiate  a sale  of  the  lands  which  would  produce  the  money 
sooner  than  either  here  or  in  Holland. 

For  this  purpose  I would  take  passage  in  an  American  vessel  for  France 
and,  addressing  myself  directly  to  Monsieur  Barrere,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  I would  produce  my  letters  from  the 
President,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Pinckney,  who  will  give  me  any  pass- 
port I may  wish.  I would  state  to  Mr.  Barrere  and  his  colleagues  that, 
being  commissioned  to  make  a sale  of  certain  valuable  lands  in  the  United 
States  (which  from  a perusal  of  the  prospectus  they  would  find  so  pe- 
culiarly situated  and  circumstanced  as  to  be  capable  of  furnishing  to 

1 There  is  a practically  identical  copy  of  this  letter  in  BP. 
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France  such  quantities  of  masts  and  timber  for  her  navy,  and  such  supplies 
of  lumber  to  her  colonies,  now  so  much  wanted,  as  no  other  country  could 
afford)  I had  as  an  American  citizen,  the  friend  of  France,  determined 
to  place  the  plans  and  the  prospectus  before  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public, to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  pre-emption  should  the  advantages 
appear  to  be  such  as  to  induce  a purchase  of  the  lands  on  public  account, 
which  might  be  done  with  great  facility  by  means  of  trustees,  either  French 
or  Americans.  Or,  should  the  Government  decline  making  a public  pur- 
chase, I would  then  request  from  the  Convention  (which  I think  they 
would  readily  grant)  a permission  to  treat  with  individuals  for  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  these  lands  for  property  in  France,  and  an  authority  to  in- 
vest the  purchase  money,  or  the  property  for  which  they  might  be  ex- 
changed, by  remittance  or  otherwise  as  I should  see  fit.  This,  under  the 
existing  laws  which  regulate  the  intercourse  with  foreigners,  would  be 
necessary  to  give  confidence  to  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  treat,  guard 
against  depreciation,  and  assure  validity  to  the  transaction. 

Besides  the  chance  of  making  a sale  to  the  Government,  to  whom  the 
possession  of  these  lands  must  certainly,  on  account  of  the  timber,  and  at 
this  particular  juncture,  be  an  object  of  great  importance,  and  for  which, 
in  the  present  abundant  state  of  their  treasury,  they  could  make  immediate 
payment,  an  authority  from  the  Convention  to  treat  with  individuals, 
should  they  decline  to  purchase  on  public  account,  would  give  great  con- 
fidence, and,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  likely  to  induce  to  a private  sale. 

There  are  many  persons  in  France,  who  earnestly  desire  to  remove 
their  property  and  to  invest  it  elsewhere.  These  people,  if  sanctioned  by 
an  act  of  the  Government,  would  not,  I think,  hesitate  to  embrace  such 
an  occasion.  In  any  event  I hold  it  worth  the  essay,  and,  unless  your  next 
letters  (which  I am,  indeed  on  every  account,  most  anxious  to  receive) 
should  point  directly  to  some  other  object,  I shall  certainly  make  the  trial. 

Other  reasons,  very  operative,  have  strengthened  my  opinions  on  this 
subject.  The  sequestration  of  all  the  property  in  France  belonging  to 
subjects  of  the  powers  at  war  with  the  Republic  has  so  affected  the  monied 
men  of  Holland  as  to  do  away,  in  a great  measure,  the  hope  of  an  early 
and  advantageous  sale  in  that  country.  The  loan  which  will  be  proposed 
here  by  the  minister  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament  locks  up,  at  least  for  a 
time,  the  great  capitals  of  this  country,  and  sales  in  detail  would  be  a te- 
dious operation  unequal  to  the  supply  of  such  sums  as  you  say  will  be 
wanted  early  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Should  the  government  of  France  make  the  purchase  I have  little  doubt 
but  they  would  agree  to  make  a certain  advance.  Their  treasury  is  very 
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rich  just  now,  and,  if  the  object  appears  to  them  in  the  light  I hope  it 
will,  I think  they  will  wish  to  secure  it,  and  to  bind  the  bargain. 

Should  the  negotiation  be  made  with  individuals,  I think  there  is  equal 
reason  to  expect  an  anxiety  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity  to 
translate  their  property,  especially  if  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  to  effect  this  they  will  be  willing  to  come  under  a 
guarded  advance  of  perhaps  one  half  the  purchase  money. 

It  is  possible  I may  be  too  sanguine;  but,  really,  after  placing  this  proj- 
ect in  every  point  of  view,  it  appears  to  me  more  likely  to  realise  your  wish, 
of  receiving  a considerable  sum  early  in  the  year  than  any  other  I can 
imagine. 

The  confidence  which  I shall  manifest  to  the  Government,  in  address- 
ing myself  immediately  to  them  must,  I think,  procure  for  me  a favor- 
able disposition,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  that  will  be  a great 
attainment. 

I shall  take  the  plans  of  your  Pennsylvania  lands  with  me,  and,  as  far 
as  your  powers  may  authorise,  I shall  endeavor  to  make  advantageous 
sales  of  them. 

As  I have  not  mentioned  my  intention  of  visiting  France  to  Miss  Will- 
ing, I pray  that  it  may  not  be  made  known  until  I write  to  you  from 
thence.  She  might  be  alarmed  for  my  safety,  although  I do  not  think  there 
is  the  smallest  risque. 

I enclose  to  you  the  plan  of  the  Main  lands  which  I have  had  engraved 
here.  I hope  you  will  approve  the  style  in  which  it  is  executed. 

In  a former  letter  I expressed  some  opinions  to  you  on  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  prospect  of  Mr.  Bonnets  effecting  a sale  of  his  lands.  Those 
opinions  are  not  changed  and  I do  not  believe  he  will  be  able  to  realise 
his  expectations. 

The  very  rigid  decrees  of  the  Convention  cuts  off  every  hope  of  draw- 
ing property  out  of  France  without  a legislative  sanction.  The  emigrants 
have  expended  the  little  property  they  brought  away  with  them  and  are 
utterly  incapable  of  making  any  purchase.  So  poor  indeed  are  they  that  Mrs. 
Church  told  me  the  Prince  de  Poix  was  forced  to  write  to  his  brother, 
Monsieur  de  Noailles,  to  make  him  some  remittance  from  America,  and 
his  situation  is  no  worse  than  that  of  every  unfortunate  Frenchman  who 
had  left  his  country. 

Mr.  Bonnet  is  still  here.  He  has  gone  to  live  with  an  English  family  at 
Clapham-common  to  improve  himself  in  the  language.  He  tells  me  that 
the  object  of  the  company  is  to  settle  the  lands.  He  intends  going  some 
time  hence  to  Brabant.  They  gave  10/  P [a] . currency  per  acre.  They  had 
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resold  about  five  thousand  acres  to  fifty  German  families  at  18/  sterling 
per  acre,  before  he  left  America. 

Mr.  Constable  tells  me  that  Mr.  Morris  had  not  touched  any  part  of 
the  purchase  money— that  it  was  to  have  been  obtained  in  Paris,  and  for 
this  purpose  young  Mr.  Morris  had  been  directed  to  go  there,  but,  after 
taking  his  passage  for  Havre,  he  thought  the  ship  too  much  crowded  for 
his  convenience,  went  to  Ostend,  Brussels,  Spa,  and  thence  to  Geneva, 
when  the  last  accounts  from  him  were  dated.  This  had  occasioned  a delay 
of  two  or  three  months,  during  which  time  the  decrees  respecting  the  re- 
moval of  property  had  passed,  and  Mr.  C.  says  he  does  not  believe  he  will 
be  able  to  get  a livre,  especially  as  the  property  belonged  to  Mr.  Talon, 
which  will  enhance  the  difficulty  of  remitting  it.2 

After  informing  you,  generally,  that  the  grand  allied  army,  under 
the  Prince  of  Coburg,  was  beaten  on  the  16th  of  last  month  by  the 
French  army  of  the  north  under  General  Jourdan,  with  a loss,  it  is  said, 
of  ten  thousand  men  (the  Brussels’  account  states  the  loss  of  the  Allies 
at  four  thousand)  and  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Maubeuge;3  that  the 
French  lines  at  Weissembourg  were  carried  by  the  Allies;  that  Lyons  has 
been  reduced,  the  insurrection  in  La  Vendee  totally  suppressed,  Toulon 
besieged  by  the  army  under  General  Carteaux,  reinforced  by  that  which 
took  Lyons,  and  the  unfortunate  Antoinette  put  to  death,  I must  refer 
you  to  the  public  prints  for  the  particulars. 

The  most  alarming  accounts  have  been  received,  by  the  way  of  New 
York,  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  a malignant  fever  in  Philadelphia.  In  a 
list  of  the  deceased,  transmitted  by  Mr.  Field,  I observe  the  names  of 
several  persons  with  whom  I was  acquainted.  This  has  excited  the  most 
painful  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  dearer  friends,  which  is  only  abated  by  the 
hope  that  many  of  them  had  removed  to  Bellevue,  where  they  would 
continue  until  this  baneful  malady  had  disappeared.4 

^ our  silence,  my  dear  Sir,  for  I have  not  received  a line  from  you  of 
later  date  than  the  18th  of  August,  contributes  not  a little  to  encrease 
my  fears.  I pray  God  that  the  earnestly  desired  information  of  your  safe- 
ty, and  of  those  who  are  dear  to  us  both,  may  soon  arrive  to  relieve  me. 

To  Mrs.  Bingham,  to  her  sisters,  and  to  Miss  B.  and  Miss  Maria  I 
desire  to  be  most  affectionately  remembered. 

2 For  Omer  Antoine  Talon,  see  F.  S.  Childs,  French  Refugee  Life , 33,  96-98.  The 
lands  in  question  were  those  of  the  Asylum  Company.  See  also  S.  Livermore,  Early 
American  Land  Companies , 1 71-174. 

3 The  battle  of  16  October  1793  was  that  of  Wattignies. 

4 For  an  account  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic,  see  J.  H.  Powell,  Bring  Out  Your 
Dead.  Bellevue  was  Bingham’s  summer  home  on  the  Jersey  coast. 
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With  every  wish  for  your  happiness  that  gratitude,  affection,  and  es- 
teem  can  dictate  I am 


William  Bingham,  Esquire 


My  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged 
and  faithful  servant 
W.  Jackson 


I pray  you  to  present  my  respectful  and  affectionate  compliments  to 
Mr.  Willing,  General  Knox,  and  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Willing  and  Mr.  Lewis  are  mentioned  as  having  been  attacked  by 
the  disorder,  from  which  they  had  recovered. 


W.  Jackson  to  Bingham , London , i December  1793  [BP]5 

London,  December  1st.  1793 

My  dear  Sir : 

In  my  last  letter,  of  which  duplicates  were  sent  by  the  way  of  Boston 
and  New  York,  I intimated  my  intention  of  visiting  France,  under  an 
expectation  of  being  able  to  make  sale  of  the  Maine  lands  either  to  the 
Government  or  to  individuals. 

Subsequent  events  having  equally  corroborated  this  belief,  and  con- 
firmed my  opinion  that,  in  the  present  state  of  money-matters  in  England 
and  Holland,  nothing  can  be  done  in  either  country,  I shall,  within  two 
or  three  days,  embark  for  France,  where,  by  the  aid  of  my  papers,  and  a 
'particular  passport,  which  I have  already  received  from  Mr.  Pinckney,  I 
shall  have  a very  favorable  introduction  to  the  persons,  who  now  wield 
the  strength  and  resources  of  that  immense  nation. 

How  the  project  may  eventuate  nothing  short  of  prescience  could  now 
determine.  But,  if  probability,  or  conjecture,  founded  on  facts,  ought  to 
sanction  any  undertaking,  I am  certainly  justified  in  this. 

The  disposition  of  the  French  towards  America  was  never  more  friend- 
ly than  at  this  time. 

Take  the  following  instance.  To  prevent  depreciation  a decree  was 
passed  some  months  since,  fixing  a maximum  of  price  on  every  article. 
This  being  thought  too  low  by  the  Americans,  who  had  property  in 
France,  a deputation  (for,  in  fact,  we  have  no  minister  there)7  was  ap- 

5 There  is  a copy  of  this  letter  in  BP  which  differs  slightly  in  phrasing  and  punctu- 
ation from  the  one  printed  here. 

6 For  a discussion  of  the  price-fixing  decrees,  see  C.  Brinton,  A Decade  of  Revolu- 
tion, 133-135- 

7 A slam  at  Gouverneur  Morris.  See  below,  pp.  354“355« 
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pointed  to  attend  the  Convention  with  a remonstrance,  in  consequence 
of  which  a commission  was  nominated,  which,  in  concert  with  the  Ameri- 
can deputies,  should  investigate,  and  report  facts.  This  has  resulted  in 
a purchase  by  the  Government,  by  which,  among  other  articles,  tobacco 
was  taken  at  fifty  four  livres  per  ioo  lbs.,  one  fourth  to  be  paid  in  bills 
on  this  country,  which  have  been  accepted,  the  other  three  fourths  in  spe- 
cie, with  liberty  either  to  take  the  crowns  out  of  the  country,  or  to  invest 
them  in  merchandize. 

Indeed  every  act  of  the  Convention  towards  us  is  fraught  with  friend- 
ship, and  nothing  is  wanted  to  perfect  the  intercourse  between  us,  but  a 
person,  as  representative  of  the  United  States,  who  is  not  utterly  disa- 
greeable to  the  Republic. 

Nor  is  the  favor  of  France  confined  to  good-will  merely.  Their  Gov- 
ernment is,  at  this  moment,  richer  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  put  to- 
gether. I state  to  you  an  authentic  fact,  when  I tell  you  that  at  this  time, 
there  is  upwards  of  fifty  millions  of  founds  sterling  in  their  treasury  in  gold  and 
silver.  Assignats  have  risen  to  par,  and  the  purchasers  of  national  property 
prefer  paying  in  coin  to  paying  in  paper.8 

How,  in  the  name  of  astonishment,  you  will  exclaim  has  this  been  ef- 
fected? The  process,  my  dear  Sir,  has  been  very  short  and  not  altogether 
chemical. 

The  churches  have  yielded  up  all  their  furniture,  and  the  silver  apostles 
have  become  the  agents  of  freedom — whether  wisely  or  otherwise  I leave 
to  the  casuists  to  determine.  An  hundredth  part  of  the  contribution  will  be 
decisive  with  me  of  its  utility,  and  I hope  Mr.  Barrere  and  his  colleagues 
will  think  the  application  of  such  a mite,  to  the  purchase  of  masts  and 
naval  timber,  a prudent  and  necessary  measure. 

Naturally  sanguine  in  all  my  hopes,  I may,  in  this  instance,  indulge  an 
excess  of  expectation,  but  I am  well  assured  that  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle,  and  therefore  I will  play  at  it. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Francis9  goes  with  me.  We  have  lived  together  in  London 
on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  intimacy,  and  I have  found  him  a very  agree- 
able and  intelligent  young  man.  His  visit  to  France  will  partake  at  once 

8 These  financial  figures  are  far  from  accurate.  Assignats  were  never  at  par  during 
this  period,  and  while  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  resources  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, the  Republic  was  in  financial  difficulties  during  this  whole  time.  See  S.  Har- 
ris, The  Assignats , 102-108,  and  Cambridge  Modern  History , vm.  194-196,  689- 
709. 

9 Thomas  Willing  Francis  of  Philadelphia  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Willing’s  part- 
ner, Tench  Francis.  His  mother  was  a sister  of  Thomas  Willing. 
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of  business  and  pleasure,  and  his  society  will  be  to  me  a very  grateful  cir- 
cumstance. 

As  there  is  not  the  smallest  degree  of  personal  hazard  in  my  going  to 
France,  I have  believed  it  best  to  mention  it  directly  to  Miss  Willing,  to 
whom  I pray  you  to  deliver  the  enclosed  letter. 

The  accompanying  news-papers,  which  are  the  best  edited  in  London, 
will  give  you  the  public  intelligence,  and  I pray  you  to  present  them, 
with  my  most  respectful  compliments  to  Mr.  Willing. 

As  it  is  probable  I shall  be  able  to  decide  on  the  success  of  my  business 
in  France,  within  a short  time  after  my  arrival  at  Paris,  I think  I may  re- 
turn to  London  in  all  the  month  of  January.  Should  opportunities  offer 
to  write  to  you  from  France  I shall  not  neglect  to  embrace  them. 

Lest  any  accident  may  have  happened  to  your  letters  I think  it  neces- 
sary to  repeat  that  I have  not  received  any  from  you  of  a later  date  than 
the  1 8th  of  August.  The  consequences  of  this  to  me,  besides  the  disap- 
pointment of  not  hearing  from  you,  will  present  itself  to  you  on  your  re- 
ceiving my  letters  by  the  Pigou  and  the  Mohawk. 

I shall  request  Sir  Francis  Baring  to  take  care  of  my  letters  during  my 
absence  from  London. 

My  best  and  most  affectionate  regards  are  offered  to  my  dear  friend 
Mrs.  Bingham,  and  to  the  young  ladies,  whose  commissions  I shall  not 
fail  to  execute  with  pleasure  and  punctuality. 

I beg  you,  my  dear  Bingham,  to  mention  me  with  affection  and  respect 
to  Mr.  Lewis  and  General  Knox,  and  to  be  persuaded  of  the  inviolable 
attachment,  with  which  I am 

Your  ever  faithful  and  affectionate 
W.  Jackson 

William  Bingham,  Esquire 

W.  Jackson  to  Bingham y Londony  30  April  1794  [BP] 

London  April  30th.  1794. 

My  dear  Sir : 

In  the  last  letters,  which  I had  the  pleasure  to  write  to  you  from  Lon- 
don, I informed  you  of  my  intention  to  go  to  France,  and  I then  stated 
the  reasons,  which  induced  my  visit  to  that  country. 

I have  now  to  regret,  no  less  than  you  will,  that  the  chasm  in  my  cor- 
respondence cannot,  at  this  time,  be  filled  up  with  such  information  as 
would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  us  both. 

I have  already  given  you  a detail  of  my  proceedings  while  at  Paris,  but, 
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as  the  transmission  of  letters  from  France  is  very  precarious,  I will  here 
repeat  them  in  abstract.1 

On  landing  at  Boulogne  Mr.  T.  Francis,  who  was  the  companion  of 
my  journey,  and  myself  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  involved  in  the  ar- 
restation  of  a Mr.  Russell  of  Boston,2  who  was  in  the  same  vessel  with 
us,  and  who  happened,  very  innocently,  to  have  in  his  possession  two 
letters,  given  to  him  by  an  American  gentleman  in  London,  which  con- 
tained assignats  intended  as  a remittance  to  a merchant  in  Paris.  The  as- 
signats, on  examination,  were  found  to  be  forged,  and,  although  we  were 
furnished  with  regular  passports,  and  our  papers  and  baggage  had  been 
examined  by  the  municipality,  and  declared  to  contain  nothing  suspected, 
yet  Mr.  Francis  and  myself  were  forced  to  share  the  fate  of  Mr.  Russell, 
and  were  sent  with  him,  under  arrest,  to  Abbeville.  There  we  were  de- 
tained eleven  days,  the  absence  and  indisposition  of  the  representative  of 
the  people,  at  that  place,  having  prevented  us  from  being  heard. 

When  we  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  to  him  who  we  were,  he  said 
it  would  be  necessary  that  we  should  go  to  the  Committee  of  Surety  Gen- 
eral at  Paris,  but,  as  he  was  satisfied  we  were  friends  to  France,  he  should 
only  direct  a commissary  to  attend  us  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  we  would 
be  immediately  released. 

On  our  arrival  at  Paris  we  found  that  our  minister  had  done  nothing 
more  in  our  behalf  than  to  lay  a letter,  which  we  had  written  to  him  from 
Abbeville,  before  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  had  there  let  the 
matter  rest. 

The  multiplicity  of  business  before  the  Committee  of  General  Surety 
prevented  our  being  heard  for  several  days.  At  length  we  obtained  a hear- 
ing, when  they  declared  that  they  were  satisfied  that  we  were  irreproach- 
able patriots,  returned  us  our  portefeuilles  and  trunks  unopened,  gave  Mr. 
Russell  the  assignats  after  marking  them  false,  in  order  that  his  friend 
might  recover  his  money  from  the  broker,  who  had  sold  them  in  London, 
at  the  same  time  presenting  us  with  a very  ample  passport  to  protect  us 
during  our  stay. 

As  soon  as  I was  at  liberty  I waited  upon  the  Comite  de  Salut  Public, 
who  are  the  executive  power,  produced  my  letters  from  the  President, 

1 None  of  the  letters  which  Jackson  wrote  from  France  to  report  on  the  progress  of 
his  mission  is  in  BP.  He  must  have  reached  France  sometime  in  December,  1793.  See 
Jackson  to  Bingham,  Deal,  13  December  1793,  announcing  his  departure  for  France. 
This  letter  is  in  BP. 

2 Possibly  Joseph  Russell,  who  was  in  Europe  during  this  period.  See  S.  E.  Morison, 
Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts , 172. 
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Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Pinckney,  and  was  extremely  well  received  by 
them. 

Having  communicated  to  them  a message  with  which  I was  charged 
by  Mr.  Pinckney,  and  having  fully  answered  all  their  enquiries  respect- 
ing our  country,  thereby  satisfying  them  that  the  dispositions  towards 
France,  were  most  friendly,  they  declared  themselves  extremely  pleased 
to  learn  such  a contradiction  of  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  our  minis- 
ter, Morris,  of  whom,  among  the  severest  reproaches  I ever  heard  ut- 
tered, they  made  the  following  observation,  which  I pledge  my  truth  to 
you  is  a literal  translation  of  what  was  said. 

“The  only  intercourse  we  have  had  with  Morris  was  on  the  subject  of 
a woman,  the  wife  of  an  emigrant,  condemned  by  the  law,  and,  in  the 
discussion  of  that  question,  he  sought  to  produce  a quarrel  between  the 
two  countries.”3 

They  told  me  they  had  asked  for  his  recall,  and  they  could  not  doubt, 
after  their  compliance  with  a similar  request  on  the  part  of  the  American 
government  that  a man  so  obnoxious  to  them  would  be  immediately  re- 
moved. This  is  a hateful  subject  and  I will  not  dwell  on  it.  You  will  have 
heard  much  of  it  before  this  reaches  you,  as  I understood  that  all  the  cap- 
tains of  the  American  ships  at  Bordeaux,  in  number  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  had  resolved  to  present  a memorial  against  him. 

Having  thus  announced  myself  to  the  Comite  de  Salut  Public,  and,  as 
I believe,  obtained  their  favorable  attention,  I lost  no  time  in  entering  on 
the  business  which  had  carried  me  to  France. 

I stated  in  a memorial  that  “being  charged  with  the  disposal  of  certain 
valuable  lands,  in  quantity  about  2,000,000  acres,  situated  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  lying  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  abounding 
in  the  best  masts  and  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  naval  and  other  timber, 
and  capable  of  furnishing  immense  supplies  of  lumber  and  provisions  to 
the  colonies,  I had  conceived  that  the  acquisition  of  these  lands  (which 
might  be  made  through  the  medium  of  trustees)  would,  at  this  moment, 
be  an  object  of  high  importance  to  the  Republic,  and  I had  therefore,  in 
consonance  with  the  wishes  of  the  proprietors,  determined  to  place  the 
purchase  of  them  in  the  offer  of  the  Committee.” 

This  memorial  I accompanied  with  a translation  of  the  prospectus,  and 
I further  stated  that  if  the  government  should  agree  to  purchase,  one  half 
of  the  amount  would  be  received  in  an  assignment  of  so  much  of  the  debt 

3 This  may  have  been  Adele  Flahaut,  Morris’s  mistress,  but  I have  been  unable 
to  discover  the  specific  episode  referred  to.  See  Diary  and  Letters  of  Gouverneur 
Morris  (A.  C.  Morris,  editor),  I.  42. 
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due  from  the  United  States  to  France,  the  other  moiety  to  be  paid  for 
either  in  specie  or  bills  of  exchange.  The  price  nine  livres  tournois  per 
acre.4 

This  memorial,  which  I delivered  to  Lindet  the  member  who  has  the 
department  of  commerce  and  supplies,  was  held  under  advisement  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  I had  great  reason  to  believe  it  would  have  led  to 
a very  profitable  negotiation  for  the  proprietors.  It  was  however  finally 
determined  that  although  great  advantage  might  be  derived  to  France 
from  the  timber  and  provision  raised  on  these  lands,  it  would  be  incon- 
venient for  the  Government  to  make  the  purchase. 

Being  at  this  time  convinced,  that  if  I could  obtain  the  countenance  of 
the  Government  to  a sale  of  the  lands  to  individuals,  there  would  be  nu- 
merous purchasers,  I presented  a second  memorial  requesting  the  autori- 
sation  of  the  Government  to  that  effect,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  grant  it, 
I proposed  to  stipulate  on  behalf  of  the  proprietors,  that,  in  case  they  were 
allowed  to  export  half  the  purchase  money  in  specie,  or  in  good  bills  of  ex- 
change on  London,  Holland,  or  Hamburg,  the  remaining  half  should  be 
loaned  to  France  during  the  war,  under  the  guarantee  of  a provisional 
assignment  of  an  equal  sum  of  the  debt  due  from  the  United  States  to 
France. 

I had  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  request  would  be  complied  with. 
Indeed  Lindet  told  me  that  the  offer  had  placed  the  Committee  in  such  a 
situation  as  made  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  decide  between  their  wish  to 
benefit  therefrom  (besides  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the 
possession  of  these  lands),  and  their  unwillingness,  at  this  time,  to  seem 
to  countenance  the  translation  of  property  from  France,  or  the  emigra- 
tion of  her  citizens. 

In  a third  memorial  I endeavored  to  obviate  these  objections.  But,  after 
a great  deal  of  reasoning  and  personal  conversation  with  the  members,  I 
perceived  that  the  necessity  of  confining  the  attention  of  their  citizens  to 
the  immediate  theatre  of  the  revolution,  prevailed  over  every  other  con- 
sideration, and  I was  forced  to  relinquish  the  expectation  of  obtaining  the 
countenance  and  authority  of  the  Government  to  the  sale  of  the  lands  to 
individuals. 

As  a transaction  of  this  magnitude,  and  at  this  time,  would  have  been 
unsafe,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  Government,  and  would  only  have  ex- 
posed the  parties  to  censure,  perhaps  to  punishment,  I was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  abandoning  a project,  which,  for  a long  time  I had  reason  to 
hope  would  have  eventuated  in  complete  success. 

4 The  livre  tournois  was  worth  a little  over  eighteen  cents. 
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The  motives  and  expectations,  which  induced  the  essay,  I have  stated 
in  other  letters.  They  will,  at  least,  exempt  it  from  blame,  and  leave  noth- 
ing to  regret  but  a failure  of  present  success,  for  I am  well  assured  if 
these  lands  are  not  disposed  of  elsewhere,  they  will,  on  the  peace,  which 
I still  hope  cannot  be  very  remote,  command  a ready  and  advantageous 
sale  in  France. 

The  price,  which  I placed  on  the  land  was  certainly  high,  but,  in  no 
degree,  would  it  have  operated  against  the  sale. 

I fixed  it  at  nine  livres  per  acre  for  two  reasons:  the  first  an  assurance 
that,  such  was  the  disposition  in  many  people  to  remove  their  property, 
as  by  a subdivision  of  the  2,000,000  acres  into  1,000  actions  of  2,000 
acres  each,  that  price  would  have  been  readily  obtained;  the  second  was 
to  compensate  by  a very  good  price,  that  is  to  say  four  and  a half  livres  in 
hand,  for  the  delays  that  might  attend  the  reimbursement  of  the  loan  to 
the  Government,  which  was  to  be  their  inducement  to  countenance  the 
sale,  and  permit  the  export  of  the  other  half  of  the  purchase  money. 

This  summary  of  my  excursion  to  France  will  be  sufficient  I hope  to 
shew  that  every  thing,  on  my  part,  was  done,  which  justice  to  himself 
and  his  constituents  required  from  a zealous  and  faithful  agent,  and  the 
motives,  which  I must  beg  leave  to  repeat,  will  I doubt  not  justify  the 
measure. 

At  the  time  I determined  on  going  to  France  it  was  impossible  to  do 
any  thing  in  this  country.  All  the  monied  men  were  waiting  the  opening 
of  Parliament,  and  every  shilling  was  reserved  to  speculate  in  the  expected 
loan.  The  decrees  of  the  Convention  respecting  the  money  held  in  their 
funds  by  foreigners  had,  as  I was  told  by  Sir  Francis  Baring,  deeply  af- 
fected the  monied  men  in  Holland,  and  greatly  checked  the  spirit  of  specu- 
lation there. 

Your  letters  intimated  that  you  would  have  occasion  for  a considerable 
sum  of  money  within  a short  time. 

Having  no  powers  to  make  partial  or  complete  sales  of  either  the  Maine 
or  Pennsylvania  lands,  I could  not  expect  to  do  any  thing  in  that  way,  and 
the  chance  of  effecting  a contract  for  the  Maine  lands,  which  might  have 
produced  a payment  in  advance,  was  only  to  be  expected  in  France,  for 
the  reasons  I have  already  stated. 

Indeed  I had  every  reason  to  conclude  that  there  was  great  probability 
of  effecting  such  a contract.  I knew  that  individuals  would  eagerly  em- 
brace an  opportunity  of  translating  their  property,  if  authorised  thereto  by 
the  Government,  and  I supposed  that  the  consideration  of  obtaining  masts 
and  timber  for  their  marine,  combined  with  the  loan  of  half  the  purchase 
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money,  would  have  had  great  weight  in  deciding  the  Government  to  ac- 
cept my  proposals,  and  to  countenance  the  sale.  That  any  other  considera- 
tions would  outweigh  these  was  yet  to  be  tried,  and  I believed  I could  do 
nothing  so  good,  while  waiting  for  your  powers  and  further  instructions, 
as  to  endeavor  to  form  a contract  for  the  Maine  lands  in  France  which 
might  have  been  completed  in  America,  and  upon  which  a considerable 
sum  might  have  been  procured  in  advance. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  opinions,  and  the  anxiety  attached  to  my 
own  situation,  I resolved  to  encounter  every  difficulty  or  even  hazard  that 
might  attend  the  execution  of  them,  and  to  go  to  France.  That  my  expec- 
tations have  not  been  realized  is  less  to  be  lamented,  when  it  is  considered 
that,  in  the  attempt,  I have  had  an  opportunity  to  explain  facts  to  persons 
in  France,  and  to  establish  a predilection  in  favor  of  the  speculation,  which, 
in  some  future  way,  may  be  turned  to  very  good  account.  Indeed  I am 
convinced  that  whenever  peace  takes  place,  France  will  be  as  likely  as 
any  other  country  to  furnish  purchasers  and  good  prices  for  American 
lands. 

Believing,  therefore,  in  the  advantages  which  may  eventually  result 
to  the  concerned  from  my  visit  to  France,  I do  not  otherwise  regret  it 
than  as  having  occupied  more  time  than  I intended  it  should  have  done. 
This  was  occasioned  by  circumstances,  which  I did  not  foresee,  and  could 
not  controul. 

The  unpleasant  affair  of  the  arrestation  consumed  several  weeks.  The 
Comite  de  Salut  Public  were  some  weeks  in  deciding  on  my  different  ap- 
plications, and,  after  receiving  their  decision,  I was  detained  in  waiting 
for  a conveyance  to  leave  France. 

The  Austrians  refused  permission  to  pass  their  posts,  and  the  route  by 
Switzerland  being  very  distant,  and  disagreeable,  owing  to  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  I was  compelled  to  wait  until  an  opportunty  offered,  by  an 
American  ship,  from  Boulogne  to  the  Downs,  where  Mr.  Francis  and 
myself  arrived  a few  days  ago. 

On  my  return  to  London  I had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letters  of 
the  15  of  October,  26  of  November,  8 and  11  of  December,  which  is  the 
latest  I have  received. 

As  you  mention  in  your  last  letter  that  you  should  send  me  the  patents 
of  the  Pennsylvania  lands  within  a short  time,  I am  almost  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  have  been  addressed  to  me  at  Amsterdam,  and  I have 
written  to  know  whether  there  are  any  letters  for  me  there.  Should  I 
learn  that  there  are  letters  for  me  there,  I shall  set  out  immediately  for 
Holland,  but  as  these  papers  must  be  essentially  necessary,  I have  believed 
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that  it  would  be  best  either  to  hear  from  thence  or  from  America  before 
I go. 

Mr.  Constable  tells  me  that  the  rejection  of  the  bill  to  enable  aliens  to 
hold  lands  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  had  a very  serious  effect  on  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  purchase  from  Mr.  Morris,  and  I am  afraid  will 
greatly  affect  the  sale  of  lands,  situated  in  those  states,  where  this  tenure 
is  not  allowed.  It  must  however  give  a great  spring  to  speculation  in  the 
lands  of  Pennsylvania.  I wish,  therefore,  exceedingly  to  receive  your  pat- 
ents, as  I think  the  present  a very  favorable  time  for  a sale  of  those 
lands. 

I have  mentioned  my  intention  of  going  to  Holland  to  Sir  Francis 
Baring j he  says  he  will  give  me  letters  to  all  his  friends  there,  particularly 
to  Mr.  Hope.  I have  endeavored  to  sound  him  on  the  subject  of  specula- 
tion in  American  lands,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  he  would  be  in- 
disposed to  such  a speculation  as  might  be  relished  by  Mr.  Hope.  Of  this 
I shall  be  able  to  give  you  particular  information  on  my  arrival  in  Am- 
sterdam. 

Should  Mr.  Hope  and  Sir  Francis  Baring  agree  to  take  a concern  in 
your  lands,  perhaps  the  objection  of  tenure  to  those  in  the  District  of 
Maine,  might  be  surmounted  by  some  such  plan  as  Pultney  and  Hornby 
have  adopted,  with  respect  to  the  lands  bought  of  Mr.  Morris,  i.e.,  having 
them  held  in  the  names  of  persons  who  are  citizens.  In  this  manner  Pult- 
ney and  Hornby’s  lands  are  held  in  the  name  of  Williamson. 

But,  as  I have  formerly  observed  to  you,  it  is  of  inestimable  importance 
to  procure  such  a law  as  that  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

I shall  not  fail  to  profit  of  your  opinions  respecting  any  negociations  I 
may  have  with  the  Dutch  merchants,  and  I shall  endeavor  closely  to  pur- 
sue your  advice  in  my  intercourse  with  them. 

The  observations,  in  your  letter  of  the  26th.  of  November  that  “the 
success  of  our  projected  sales  is  essentially  connected  with  the  peace  of 
Europe”  is  particularly  true  as  it  respects  a large  sale,  and  a belief  that 
both  the  Dutch  and  English  would  be  slow  to  speculation  in  our  lands 
during  the  war,  was  an  additional  reason  for  my  going  to  France. 

It  is  not  possible  to  conjecture  when  peace  may  take  place.  The  en- 
creased  energy  of  the  French  Republic  may  possibly  produce  it  after  the 
present  campaign,  but  that  is  very  doubtful,  as  the  disposition  to  carry  on 


5 John  Hornby,  like  Patrick  Colquhoun,  was  an  associate  of  Sir  William  Pulteney  in 
his  purchase. 
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the  war  appears  to  be  correspondently  encreased  on  the  part  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Confederacy,  and  administers 
most  profusely  to  all  its  wants. 

Perhaps,  however,  a provident  care  on  the  part  of  some  monied  men 
in  this  country  and  Holland,  who  may  wish  to  guard  against  any  very 
disastrous  consequences  of  the  war,  will  enable  us  to  do  something  in  the 
sale  of  the  lands  before  the  peace.  This  will  be  rendered  still  more  prob- 
able if  the  next  accounts  from  America  should  state  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Order  of  Council  respecting  American  ships  has  abated  the  disposi- 
tion to  war.  Indeed  such  intelligence  is  almost  necessary  to  a tranquil 
residence  here,  for,  although  the  people  of  this  nation  are  disposed  to 
peace  with  us,  yet  I doubt  much  whether  a part,  at  least,  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  pleased  with  any  thing  that  looked  like  aggression  on 
our  part,  and  would  furnish  a plea  for  open  war.  So  careless  of  conse- 
quences are  proud  and  ambitious  men. 

From  my  observations  in  France  I am  convinced  that  no  probable  re- 
verse of  fortune  can  induce  overtures  for  peace  from  that  country.  As- 
sured as  they  now  are  of  their  union  and  strength,  I am  certain  the  lead- 
ers of  that  nation  will  never  listen  to  any  thing  short  of  an  unqualified 
recognition  of  the  Republic. 

This  consideration  makes  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  which,  by  the 
accounts  received  here,  has  been  unfavorable  to  the  French,  on  the  side 
of  Flanders,  the  more  to  be  regretted.  It  is  said  that  they  have  failed  in 
two  attempts  to  relieve  Landrecy,  which  is  besieged  by  the  grand  army  of 
the  Allies,  commanded  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  and  it  is  also  said  that 
in  these  attempts  they  have  lost  a considerable  number  of  troops  and  can- 
non. It  would  seem  however  that  their  efforts  have  been  very  strenuous, 
as  the  Austrians  alone  confess  a loss  of  six  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  side  of  Luxembourg  the  French  army  of  the  Moselle  has  beat- 
en that  of  the  Allies  under  General  Beaulieu,  and  forced  them  to  take 
shelter  under  the  guns  of  that  fortress. 

In  Italy  they  have  taken  the  seaport  of  Oneglia  from  the  King  of 
Sardinia  and  it  is  said  that,  in  Spain,  they  are  marching  against  Barcelona. 

Notwithstanding  the  check  which  they  have  received  towards  Lan- 
drecy, I have  not  a doubt  that  the  issue  of  the  campaign  will  be  favorable 
to  the  French.  Their  forces  and  treasure  are  immense,  and  their  means 
of  encreasing  it  inexhaustible. 

Of  the  disposition  of  the  Allies  to  continue  the  war,  and  of  the  dis- 
parity of  their  means,  compared  with  that  disposition,  you  may  judge  from 
the  circumstance  of  a loan  being  opened  in  London,  for  the  Emperor  of 
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Germany,  for  two  and  a half  millions  sterling,  at  the  enormous  interest  of 
eight  per  cent. 

This  loan,  which  is  under  the  management  of  Boyd  Benfield  & Co.,6 7 8 
it  is  supposed  will  not  succeed.  Sir  F.  B.  is  of  that  opinion,  and  he  thinks 
that,  upon  its  failure,  the  disposition  to  adventure  in  American  specula- 
tions will  be  greatly  encreased. 

We  can  no  longer  be  surprized  that  monied  men  should  be  backward 
in  land  purchases,  however  inviting,  when  such  temptation  as  eight  per 
cent  is  held  out  to  them  for  the  use  of  money.  And  yet  this  circumstance 
may  very  soon  combine  with  other  considerations  to  produce  an  opposite 
effect. 

Sober  men  cannot  reflect  on  the  present  situation  of  Europe  without 
alarm  both  for  their  property  and  personal  quiet.  The  information,  which 
is  every  where  diffused,  of  the  safe  and  happy  condition  of  America  hour- 
ly encreases  the  disposition  to  emigrate  to  that  country,  and  must  soon  be 
very  operative  in  producing  speculations  in  every  description  of  property 
in  the  United  States.  Nothing  but  the  dogs  of  war  and  watchful  shep- 
herds now  keep  the  sheep  within  their  respective  folds.  As  I intend  giv- 
ing to  Mr.  Willing  a similar  detail  of  the  state  of  France  with  the  en- 
closed,7 I will  here  conclude  this  letter,  to  ensure  time  for  writing  him 
by  this  opportunity.  I shall  resume  my  correspondence  to  you,  if  the  ves- 
sel should  not  have  sailed,  as  soon  as  I have  finished  my  letter  to  him  or  by 
the  very  first  conveyance. 

The  land  which  it  is  said  Constable  sold  for  8 livres,8  did  not  bring  him 
eighteen  pence.  It  was  selling  some  months  ago,  or  rather  it  was  offered 
for  sale,  in  France,  for  eight  livres  in  assignats,  which,  at  the  exchange, 
was  not  more  than  17  or  18 d sterling. 

I believe  that  he  had  entered  into  some  contract  for  it,  on  which  he 
might  have  received  a small  advance  of  money,  but  I have  reason  to  think, 
from  his  own  information,  that  he  did  not  expect  to  receive  on  a final  sale 
beyond  eighteen  pence  per  acre  for  it.  The  situation  of  this  land  is  such 
that  it  can  never  be  expected  it  will  sell  for  as  much  as  the  land  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maine.  I pray  you  to  present  my  most  respectful  and  affection- 

6 Walter  Boyd  (1754?— 1837)  was  a banker  in  Paris  who  fled  France  during  the 
revolution  and  came  to  London,  where  he  established  the  firm  of  Boyd,  Benfield  and 
Company  in  1793.  As  principal  partner,  he  is  reputed  to  have  contributed  £60,000 
to  the  firm’s  capital.  He  and  his  partner  Paul  Benfield  were  particularly  active  in 
the  purchase  of  British  government  bonds  during  the  war. 

7 This  probably  refers  to  the  following  letter. 

8 This  probably  refers  to  the  “Castorland”  speculation  in  northern  New  York.  See 
S.  Livermore,  Early  American  Land  Companies,  209—214. 
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ate  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bingham  and  the  young  ladies,  and  to  believe 
that  I am,  with  the  most  sincere  and  affectionate  regard, 

My  dear  sir, 

Your  much  obliged 
and  faithful  Servant 

William  Bingham,  Esquire  JACKSON 

Philadelphia 


William  Jackson  to  [P],  Paris,  April,  1794  [BP] 9 

April  1794. 

France  at  this  moment  exhibits  such  scenes  as  the  pencil  of  Salvator 
Rosa  would  have  been  well  employed  to  delineate,  abounding  in  light 
and  shade,  which  is  at  once  splendid  and  awful. 

To  use  the  language  of  a living  artist,  and  one  fonder  of  gilding  than 
Salvator,  “France  is,  in  truth,  an  armed  nation.”  Her  exertions  and  firm- 
ness seem  well  proportioned  to  the  resistance,  which  her  situation  requires, 
and  far  exceed  the  expectation,  which  our  limited  acquaintance  with  the 
power  and  resources  of  such  a nation,  resolved  to  be  free,  could  have 
excited. 

No  longer  resembling  Venus  attended  by  the  Graces,  she  now  repre- 
sents Minerva  followed  by  the  Fates.  You  must  pardon  this  imagery.  It 
is  really  necessary  to  convey  an  idea  of  facts,  or  to  describe  the  change, 
which  has  here  taken  place.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  what,  in  common  par- 
lance, would  be  accounted  extravagant  hyperbole,  that  one  can  express 
the  situation  of  this  most  extraordinary  people. 

Wherever  you  move,  or  to  whatever  quarter  your  attention  is  turned, 
nothing  meets  the  view  but  warlike  preparation. 

Every  consideration  is  sacrificed  to  public  exigence,  every  contribution 
of  property  or  service,  which  the  public  necessity  requires,  appears  to  be 
cheerfully  made,  and,  in  the  few  instances,  where  reluctance  may  exist, 
terror  supplies  the  absence  of  patriotism,  and  operates  its  full  effect. 

Age  and  infancy  are  employed  in  extracting  from  the  earth  (and,  by 

9 A copy  of  this  letter,  addressed  to  Thomas  Pinckney,  has  been  printed  in  the 
American  Historical  Review,  ix.  525—532.  The  letter  printed  here  is  practically 
identical,  with  the  exception  of  the  omission  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Pinckney 
letter.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  A merican  Historical  Review  for  a critical  analy- 
sis of  some  of  Jackson’s  statements.  In  general,  these  footnotes  indicate  that  Jack- 
son’s  figures  on  the  numbers  of  the  French  armies  were  a good  deal  too  high. 
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a late  refinement  in  chemistry,  from  vegetables)  the  thunders,  which 
youth  and  manhood  are  to  direct,  while  the  cares  of  domestic  life  are  al- 
together devolved  on  the  female  part  of  the  society. 

Fifteen  armies,  forming  a force,  which  I do  not  think  exaggerated,  of 
twelve  hundred  thousand  men,  are  now  in  the  actual  service  of  the  Re- 
public, and  it  has  been  surmised  that  a part  of  the  second  requisition  would 
be  made  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 

Should  this  additional  effort  be  deemed  necessary,  the  coalesced  nations 
of  Europe  must  unquestionably  yield  to  the  momentum  of  an  individual 
power  exceeding  in  numbers  and  array  all  that  the  world  has  hitherto 
exhibited. 

Perplexed  by  the  variety  of  interesting  objects,  which  attract  my  at- 
tention, I am  really  at  a loss  where  to  begin  in  giving  you  the  details  of 
these  formidable  and  stupendous  preparations. 

The  first  requisition  has  been  carried  into  complete  effect,  that  is  to  say, 
all  the  unmarried  men  of  this  extensive  nation,  from  the  age  of  1 8 to  25, 
whatever  their  situation  or  fortune  (for  neither  money  nor  substitutes 
would  exempt  them  from  service)  have  joined  the  several  armies  of  the 
Republic,  which  they  have  augmented  with  a force  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

These  levies  have  been  incorporated  with  the  ancient  corps,  and  have 
been  under  a strict  discipline  for  several  months. 

The  cavalry  has  been  so  considerably  encreased  as  to  require  that  the 
swords,  exceeding  thirty  inches  in  blade,  should  be  taken  from  the  in- 
fantry for  their  use.  The  augmentation  is  upwards  of  50,000,  and  the 
remounted  exceeds  30,000,  the  whole  force  in  cavalry  being  at  least 
100,000. 

So  that,  in  this  arm,  which,  during  the  last  campaign,  was  the  weakest 
part  of  their  composition,  I am  persuaded  the  French  will  be  equal  to  the 
combined  forces. 

The  artillery,  so  formidable  in  the  last  campaign,  has  received  an  ad- 
dition of  two  thousand  pieces  for  field  service,  and,  judging  from  its  for- 
mer effect,  must  I think  be  absolutely  irresistible. 

The  fuel,  which  is  to  nourish  this  immense  volcano,  is,  as  I have  al- 
ready intimated  to  you,  prepared  by  those  hands  which  are  otherwise  un- 
able to  serve  their  country,  and,  under  the  direction  of  persons  well  skilled 
in  the  process,  saltpetre  is  produced  in  astonishing  quantity. 

I have  daily  opportunity  of  observing  its  product  in  the  several  sections 
of  Paris,  and  the  operation  is  the  same  throughout  the  Republic. 

The  public  foundaries  and  manufactories  of  small  arms,  aided  by  the 
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mechanics  who  work  in  metals,  and  who  for  this  purpose  are  all  in  requi- 
sition,  are  constantly  employed  and  furnish  immensely. 

And  yet,  amidst  all  this  din  and  preparation  of  arms,  the  country  is 
more  carefully  and  extensively  cultivated  than  in  any  former  period.  You 
will  ask  by  whom?  By  old  men,  by  women,  and  the  youth  of  both  sexes, 
under  the  age  of  eighteen. 

This  I can  assure  you  from  personal  observation,  wherever  I have 
travelled  not  a single  spot  is  neglected.  The  very  avenues  and  approaches 
to  the  chateaux  are  ploughed,  even  walks  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries 
are  sown  and  planted,  and  no  country  presents  a more  promising  ap- 
pearance, in  agriculture,  than  France  does  at  this  moment. 

It  has  become  a public  care  with  the  several  municipalities  to  plant 
those  grounds,  which  were  formerly  appropriate  to  pleasurable  purposes, 
with  useful  vegetables,  and,  to  this  end,  regular  institutions  are  estab- 
lished. 

The  value  of  the  potatoe  is  known,  and  sufficiently  appreciated  to  re- 
move every  apprehension  of  want.  Indeed  so  promising  is  the  grain,  now 
in  the  ground,  that  I am  persuaded,  from  my  information  of  the  present 
state  of  their  granaries,  the  quantity  on  hand  and  the  ensuing  crop  will 
furnish  an  advance  of  provision  for  at  least  two  years. 

You  may  be  assured  the  idea  of  starving  France  is  as  unfounded  as  it 
is  unworthy.  The  variety  of  soil  and  climate  in  this  extensive  country  re- 
duces the  chance  of  a general  failure  in  their  crops  to  a very  remote  possi- 
bility ; and  the  invigorating  energies  of  property  and  freedom  have  more 
than  balanced  the  deductions  from  their  agriculture  occasioned  by  the 
call  of  their  peasantry  to  the  frontiers.  Indeed  a very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  their  farming  was  always  done  by  the  women  of  France,  who 
still  continue  to  cultivate  the  ground. 

Take  a single  illustration  of  my  supposition  that  their  granaries  are 
well  stocked.  The  price  of  bread  in  Paris,  at  this  moment,  is  not  half  as 
much  as  in  London.  True  it  is  browner,  but  it  is  more  nutritious. 

Extensive  manufactures  of  useful  fabrics  continue  to  flourish,  and  even 
the  most  refined  articles  of  luxury  are  not  neglected.  Of  the  former  I 
have  carefully  observed  the  cloth-manufacture  at  Abbeville,  which  is  in 
full  vigor,  and  of  the  latter  I have  visited  the  Gobelins,  where  the  most 
exquisite  productions  of  the  needle  and  the  shuttle  still  continue  to  charm 
and  astonish : this  last  is  continued  as  a public  establishment. 

Even  the  palaces  and  pleasure  grounds  of  the  ci-devant  royalty  are  re- 
spected as  national  property,  and  as  such  are  carefully  preserved.  The 
greater  part  of  the  furniture  has  been  removed  from  Versailles.  Some  of 
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the  paintings  remain.  Those  by  the  best  masters  have  been  sent  to  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Louvre,  which  is  now  the  national  musaeum,  where  the  collec- 
tion greatly  exceeds  any  other  exhibition  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  world.  It 
is  under  the  direction  of  a committee  appointed  to  protect  the  arts,  and 
is  maintained  in  the  most  superb  style.  Such  is  the  war  which  these  Goths 
and  Vandals  wage  against  the  Arts! 

The  late  Queen’s  favorite  residence  of  St.  Cloud  remains  as  when  she 
occupied  it.  The  paintings  will  be  sent  to  the  museum  and  the  furniture 
will  be  sold. 

In  remarking  on  the  agriculture  and  manufactures,  I have  digressed 
from  the  subject  of  public  force,  to  which  I return. 

The  operations  of  the  northern  army  appear  to  engage  the  greatest 
degree  of  attention,  and  from  its  composition,  as  well  as  its  situation,  this 
part  of  their  force  seems  destined  to  the  most  arduous  and  important 
service. 

Including  the  detachments,  on  the  side  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  garrisons, 
which,  without  hazard  to  their  posts,  may  be  called  into  field  service  with 
the  main  body,  I do  not  suppose  this  army  amounts  to  less  than  254,000 
men,  composed  nearly  in  the  following  manner 


Brigaded  Infantry 

170,000 

Light  Corps 

20,000 

Cavalry 

44,000 

Brigaded  Artillery 

15,000 

Artillery  attached  to  Corps 

5,000 

254,000 

In  addition  to  this  immense  force,  no  less  formidable  by  the  decided  su- 
periority of  their  artillery,  the  improved  state  of  their  discipline,  arms,  and 
oeconomical  arrangements  of  supplies,  than  by  their  numbers,  the  army  of 
the  Moselle  may,  by  a rapid  movement  to  its  left,  be  brought  into  full 
co-operation,  and  at  very  short  notice,  with  the  army  of  the  north,  for 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  they  are  capable  of  forming  these  sud- 
den junctions  by  transporting  their  troops  in  carriages. 

That  they  are  disposed  to  effect  whatever  a profuse  application  of 
money  can  accomplish  must  be  admitted,  and  that  the  means  are  in  their 
power  cannot  be  denied. 

Their  treasury  is,  at  this  time,  by  far  the  richest  in  Europe,  perhaps 
more  abundant  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and,  immoderate  as  their  ex- 
penditure appears,  the  sources  of  their  supplies  seem  but  to  encrease  with 
the  streams  that  flow  from  them. 
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The  taxes  that  are  collected,  together  with  the  donations,  church  prop- 
erty and  money  received  for  confiscated  estates,  form  in  the  whole  an 
inordinate  mass. 

On  this  subject  also  it  is  fair  to  remark  that  the  persons  who  direct  their 
fiscal  arrangements  have  been  long  enough  in  office  to  give  to  them  all 
the  advantages,  which  result  from  method  and  established  order.  Of  this 
a very  strong  proof  was  given  some  days  ago  by  Cambon,  in  his  report  on 
the  state  of  their  finances.  He  therein  asserts  (which  he  dared  not  to  do 
without  foundation)  that  a diminution  of  1 70  millions  of  livres  per  month, 
had  been  made  in  their  disbursements,  leaving  the  actual  expenditure 
about  fifty  four  millions  sterling  per  annum. 

Enormous  as  this  sum  may  appear  it  is  not  immoderate  compared  with 
their  resources,  for,  however  extraordinary,  it  is  true,  that,  including  the 
estates  of  the  Crown,  the  clergy,  and  the  emigrants,  at  least  one  third 
part  of  the  whole  property  of  France  is  in  confiscation.  Such  had  been  the 
tendency  of  the  ancient  regime  to  absorb  and  concentrate  the  national 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few! 

This  fact  is  well  understood  by  the  men  of  property,  who  have  re- 
mained in  France,  and  the  reflections,  which  arise  from  it,  have  fully  de- 
cided them  to  go  with  the  revolution,  and  to  support  it  at  all  hazards. 
They  are  now  aware  of  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  them  under  the 
Republic,  and  they  know  full  well  that  the  confiscated  property  is  more 
than  competent  to  the  expences  which  have  been,  or  may  be  incurred  to 
maintain  the  war,  whereas  a counter  revolution  would  not  only  place  the 
expences  of  the  war  to  their  charge,  but  prostrate  the  residue  of  their 
property  to  the  indemnity  of  those  who  have  emigrated. 

These  influential  considerations  of  property,  by  which  the  more  wealthy 
part  of  the  people  now  in  France  are  actuated,  aided  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
some,  the  fears  of  others,  and  the  resentments  of  all  against  their  exter- 
nal enemies,  have  not  only  subdued  all  spirit  of  revolt,  and  condensed 
the  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  revolution,  but  appear  to  me  to  have  de- 
cided the  nation  literally  to  adhere  to  their  declaration  “to  live  free  or 
die.” 

This  reasoning  may  seem  to  some  minds,  on  a first  view,  to  be  too 
positive,  but  compared  with  facts,  and  analysed  by  the  test  of  experience, 
it  will  be  found  true  in  every  result. 

I would  now  state  the  respective  strength  and  composition  of  the  other 
armies  of  the  Republic,  but,  as  their  operations  are  not  likely  to  be  equally 
interesting  or  decisive  with  that  of  the  north,  I have  been  at  less  pains  to 
obtain  particular  information  respecting  them.  That  which  is  intended 
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to  act  against  Spain  will,  I think,  be  the  next  efficient  in  force,  and  im- 
pressive  in  its  operations. 

The  direction  of  their  military  measures  is  said  to  be  confided  to  a com- 
mittee of  officers  of  high  professional  talents  and  distinguished  service. 
Two  of  them,  it  is  said  will  go  to  the  army  of  the  north,  the  others  will 
remain  at  Paris. 

Besides  this  Board  of  Officers,  there  are  members  of  the  Convention, 
as  Commissioners,  with  each  of  the  armies,  who,  among  other  duties, 
superintend  the  oeconomy  of  the  staff  arrangements,  and  watch  over  the 
supplies. 

A controuling  authority,  that  may  be  termed  unlimited,  is  vested  in  the 
Comite  de  Salut  Public,  which  is  composed  of  the  following  members, 
classed  according  to  the  influence,  which  I think  they  respectively  possess. 

Robespierre,  Billaud  de  Varennes,  St.  Just,  Barerre,  Jean  Bon  St.  An- 
dre, Collot  d’Herbois,  Couthon,  Carnot,  Cambon,  Lindet,  and  Prieur. 

Robespierre  is  certainly  the  apex  of  this  pyramid.  Barerre,  in  point  of 
talents,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  its  ablest  supports.  Lindet,  whose 
application  is  even  distinguished,  where  all  are  unremitting,  is  the  mem- 
ber to  whom  the  department  of  subsistence  is  devolved.  St.  Just  is  very 
eloquent  and  popular  with  the  Convention.  Jean  Bon  St.  Andre  has  been 
selected  for  his  energy  of  character  to  regenerate  the  marine,  and  is  now 
at  Brest.  It  is  said  that  Billaud  de  Varennes  and  Carnot  are  to  go  to  the 
army  of  the  north.  Collot  d’Herbois  and  Couthon  are  very  influential 
with  the  popular  assemblies.  Prieur  is  less  distinguished  than  either  of  his 
colleagues.  The  removal  of  Danton,  La  Croix,  and  the  other  deputies, 
who  were  executed  with  them,  and  the  extinction  of  Hebert  s party,  will 
give  a stability  to  the  power  of  this  all  influential  body,  which  nothing  will 
be  able  to  shake,  and  will  enable  them  to  call  forth  the  remaining  resources 
of  this  inexhaustibe  people,  perhaps  to  apply  them  still  more  efficiently 
than  they  have  even  yet  done. 

Viewed  in  the  light  I have  here  placed  it,  the  picture  of  France  is 
pleasing  and  splendid.  But  there  are  shades,  which  abstract  from  its  beau- 
ty, and  which  a regard  to  truth  makes  necessary  to  confess  and  to  expose. 
They  proceed  less  from  native  defect  than  from  accident,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  softened,  perhaps  be  entirely  removed. 

In  a course  of  conquest  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  lust  of  dominion,  in- 
cited too  by  a spirit  of  vengeance,  may  lead  this  people,  already  the  hap- 
piest nation  on  the  globe  in  geographical  position,  to  grasp  at  possessions, 
which,  far  from  encreasing,  would,  eventually,  abridge  both  their  power 
and  their  happiness. 
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The  retention  of  Savoy  I regard  as  a decided  affair,  and  irrevocable. 
And,  unless  negotiations  for  peace  are  soon  entered  upon,  I should  con- 
sider the  annexation  of  Austrian  Flanders  and  the  Dutchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg to  the  French  Republic,  as  neither  improbable  nor  remote.  These 
conquests,  should  they  be  made  (and  that  a nation  of  28  millions  of  peo- 
ple, situated  as  France  is,  being  compelled  to  become  a nation  of  soldiers, 
should  atchieve  [sic]  whatever  conquest  they  attempt,  is  but  too  prob- 
able), these  conquests,  I say,  may  be  more  susceptible  of  restitution  for 
her  islands,  but  even  that  I think  would  be  doubtful,  as,  with  the  exten- 
sion of  her  territory,  her  other  means  of  obtaining  the  restoration  of  her 
colonies,  must  be  dangerously  encreased. 

This  is  a case  for  the  consideration  of  those  whom  I have  neither  the 
wish  nor  the  power  to  influence,  but  I am  satisfied  that  more  political  re- 
flection ought  immediately  to  attach  to  it,  than  they,  to  whom  it  is  most 
interesting,  seem  disposed  to  give. 

As  inauspicious  to  the  happiness  of  France,  and  the  future  peace  of 
Europe,  I can  only  regret,  and  deprecate,  the  near  possibility  of  such  an 
event. 

The  difficulty  of  organizing  their  government,  after  peace,  would 
form  a darker  shade  than  it  does,  if  we  did  not  reflect  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  already  prepared,  that  the  nomination  to  office,  as  well  as  the  knowl- 
edge which  qualifies  to  select  characters,  would  be  almost  exclusively  in 
the  possession  of  the  Comite  de  Salut  Public,  and  that  long  continuance 
in  office  has  already  designated  the  individuals  for  the  stations  which  they 
ought  respectively  to  fill.  This  is,  nevertheless,  a source  of  serious  appre- 
hension, as  it  regards  the  internal  peace  of  France,  and  will  be  deserving 
of  all  the  attention  which  philosophy  and  philanthropy  can  bestow  upon  it. 

To  the  assuasive  touch  of  time  we  must  refer  the  obliteration  of  those 
remembrances,  which  may  nourish  individual  resentments  for  some  time 
to  come.  They  will  not  extend  beyond  the  present  generation,  perhaps  they 
will  be  extinguished  with  the  war  that  occasioned  them. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  confessed  and  lamented  that  they  cloud  the 
prospect. 

W.  Jackson  to  Bingham , London,  24  June  1794  [BP]1 

London  June  24th.  1794. 

I had  the  pleasure,  my  dear  Sir,  of  writing  very  particularly  to  you  by 
1 There  is  a practically  identical  copy  of  this  letter  in  BP. 
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the  ship  Theresa  for  Philadelphia.  I have  since  had  the  pleasure  to  receive 
your  several  letters  of  the  18th,  23rd  and  26th  of  January,  17th  of  Feb- 
bruary,  1 ith  of  April,  and  6th  of  May. 

The  last  of  them  enclosed  the  map  of  the  lower  tract  of  the  Maine 
lands,  with  the  rivers  laid  down  from  survey,  excepting  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Machias,  the  survey  of  which  was  not  received  in  time  to  be  in- 
serted. There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  explaining  this  circumstance  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  may  be  concerned,  and  I think  every  person, 
who  inspects  the  map,  will  be  persuaded,  from  the  actual  surveys  there 
laid  down,  that  there  cannot  be  a better  watered  country. 

After  carefully  perusing  all  your  letters,  and  comparing  the  instruc- 
tions, which  they  contain,  with  each  other,  and  applying  the  result  of  the 
whole  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  this  country,  of  Holland,  of  Flan- 
ders, and  of  France,  I was  perfectly  convinced  that  no  possible  plan,  for 
the  disposal  of  the  Maine  lands  could  promise  either  so  early  or  so  advan- 
tageous an  issue,  as  prevailing  on  the  Houses  of  Hope  and  Baring  either 
to  become  concerned  in  the  speculation  largely  or  partially,  or  to  under- 
take the  management  of  the  sale  and  loan  as  stated  in  your  letter  of  the 
8th  of  December. 

To  this  conclusion  I was  likewise  carried  by  several  indirect  conversa- 
tions which  I had  with  Sir  Francis  Baring,  in  which  I thought  I discovered 
a disposition  to  adventure  in  a large  landed  speculation. 

Believing  therefore  that  I was  sufficiently  authorized  by  the  intima- 
tions I had  received  from  you — knowing  that  the  sooner  so  important  a 
matter  was  put  in  train  the  sooner  your  wish,  to  avail  yourself  of  funds 
from  this  source,  would  be  accomplished — and  being  assured,  from  Sir 
Francis  Baring’s  friendship  and  discretion,  that  no  evil  could  result  from 
the  disclosure  to  him,  I stated  to  him  that  I had  reason  to  suppose,  from 
my  letters,  that  you  would  engage  in  an  extensive  land  speculation,  pro- 
vided Houses  in  Europe,  as  respectable  as  Messrs.  Hope  of  Amsterdam 
and  Barings  of  London,  would  agree  to  be  concerned,  either  as  parties  in 
the  purchase,  or  as  managers  of  the  concern  in  Europe,  or  as  both.  That 
I knew  such  a connexion  would  be  preferred  by  you  to  any  other  that 
could  be  formed,  as  you  wished  to  procure  for  the  lands  that  degree  of 
respectable  support,  in  negotiating  for  them,  to  which  their  soil,  superior 
situation,  fair  character,  and  clear  title  gave  them  the  best  founded  claims. 
That  I was  empowered  to  make  this  communication  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being  imparted  to  Mr.  Hope,  provided  he,  Sir  Francis,  was 
himself  disposed  to  the  undertaking,  and  that,  without  pressing  his  an- 
swer, I should  for  the  present  refer  it  to  his  consideration. 
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In  a subsequent  conversation  Sir  Francis  informed  me  that  Mr.  Hope, 
to  whom  he  had  written,  objected  the  very  uncertain  state  of  things  in 
Europe,  occasioned  by  the  war,  to  entering  into  the  concern,  as  its  success 
must  be  considerably  impeded  thereby.  Sir  Francis  told  me,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  was  rather  inclined  to  think,  with  me,  that  the  uncertain 
state  of  things,  particularly  in  Flanders,  into  which  the  French  arms 
seemed  to  threaten  a dangerous  progress,  would  induce  many  wealthy 
persons  to  make  this  kind  of  investment  of  their  property,  but  that  he 
thought  the  apprehended  rupture  between  America  and  England  might 
have  a seriously  unfavorable  influence  on  the  negotiation. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jay2  we  have  renewed  our  conversations  on 
the  subject,  as  it  is  very  generally  supposed,  here,  that  his  mission  will  re- 
store a good  understanding  between  the  two  countries,  and  preserve  to 
both  the  blessings  of  peace.  Under  this  belief  I have  determined  to  leave 
London  for  Amsterdam  on  Friday  next,  and  I should  do  so  sooner,  but 
Sir  Francis  is  gone  to  Exeter,  whence  he  will  not  return  until  Tuesday, 
and  it  was  agreed  between  us  that  I should  wait  his  return.  He  gives  me 
very  particular  letters  to  Amsterdam.  He  says  that  a personal  interview 
between  Mr.  Hope  and  himself  will  be  necessary  to  determine  whether 
they  will  engage  in  the  concern  or  not,  and  he  will  go  to  Amsterdam  to- 
wards the  last  of  July  or  beginning  of  August.  In  the  intermediate  time 
I shall  have  an  opportunity  to  make  acquaintances  and  the  necessary  en- 
quiries to  rule  my  conduct,  either  as  to  this  operation,  or  to  some  other  in 
the  case  of  its  eventually  falling  through,  which,  by  the  bye,  I do  not  very 
much  apprehend. 

I think  the  plan  of  a loan,  which  you  gave  in  your  letter  of  the  8th.  of 
December,  is  more  likely  to  obtain  than  any  other.  Sir  Francis  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  with  this  exception,  that  instead  of  the  subscriber  being  only 
entitled  to  six  or  even  ten  years  possession  of  the  3 per  cent  stock,  it  ought 
to  be  a perpetuity,  which  would  be  selling  the  land  at  3/1  sterling  per 
acre,  which  according  to  the  idea  entertained  of  the  price  of  American 
land,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  would  be  thought,  by  many  peo- 
ple, high  enough. 

I told  him  that,  considering  the  peculiar  advantages  of  these  lands,  I 
thought  the  terms  of  a share  being  1,000  acres  at  7/  sterling  per  acre — 
^35°*>  with  the  interest  on  3 per  cent  stock,  to  that  amount,  to  be  received 
by  the  subscribers  for  a term  of  6 or  10  years,  at  the  utmost,  and  then  to 
revert  to  the  original  proprietors  of  the  land,  would  be  sufficiently  invit- 


2 John  Jay  arrived  in  England  12  June  1794.  See  Bemis,  Jay’s  Treaty , 218. 
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ing  to  fill  a subscription,  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  acres  immedi- 
ately. However,  as  it  was  not  yet  determined  that  the  two  Houses  would 
come  into  the  concern,  we  did  not  discuss  the  terms  any  farther.3 

I shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  definitive  instructions,  as  to  the  lowest 
terms,  on  which  you  would  agree  to  dispose  of  the  Maine  lands. 

To  guide  your  decision  on  this  head,  I will  state  to  you  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  present  situation  of  Europe,  and  the  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple as  connected  with  the  acquisition  of  property  in  the  United  States, 
whether  with  an  intention  to  remove  thither,  or  on  speculation,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  profitable  transfer. 

Political  opinion  being  the  basis  of  every  other  in  this  relation,  I must 
begin  with  that,  and  the  French  Revolution  being  the  main  pivot  of  that 
opinion,  France  is  first  to  be  considered. 

In  my  letter  of  April,  I gave  you  a very  particular,  and,  as  events  have 
verified,  a very  just  statement  of  that  country,  its  military  force,  fiscal  ar- 
rangements, agricultural  improvement,  manufacturing  interests,  and  gen- 
eral intentions. 

To  guard  against  the  accident  of  non-transmission,  I now  enclose  a 
third  copy  of  that  paper.  You  have  only  to  recur  to  the  great  events,  which 
have  lately  taken  place,  to  perceive  that  my  facts  were  correct,  and  the 
inferences,  drawn  from  them,  true.  What  remains  to  be  fulfilled  is  hourly 
happening. 

The  Allies  are  beaten  in  every  direction,  and  the  war,  which  they  sup- 
posed would  be  vigorously  offensive,  is  now  reduced,  on  their  part,  to  a 
very  doubtful  defense  indeed. 

The  Spanish  army  of  the  eastern  Pyrennees  has  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render prisoners  of  war,  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps  have  been  forced,  and 
the  French  are  now  besieging,  or  may  have  already  taken  Turin.  Very 
bloody  battles  have  been  fought  in  Flanders,  where  the  advantages  have 
been  on  the  side  of  the  Republic,  or  the  issue  doubtful.  The  last  accounts 
from  thence  are  most  alarming  to  the  Allies.  Clairfayt,  in  an  attempt  to 
relieve  Ypres,  which  is  besieged,  has  been  defeated  with  the  loss  of  his 
artillery  and  baggage,  and  the  place  is  said  to  have  surrendered  with  a 
garrison  of  seven  thousand  three  hundred  men. 

The  greatest  apprehension  is  entertained  for  Ostend,  Bruges,  Ghent, 
and  Brussells.  Courtray,  Menin,  Dixmude,  and  Roupalaer  [ ? ] are  already 
taken.  It  is  even  confidently  reported  that  the  retreat  of  the  Allies,  from 
every  part  of  Flanders,  is  resolved  on,  and  the  routes  for  their  several 
Corps  marked  out.  Should  that  be  the  case,  and  the  Emperor’s  last  mani- 

3 For  a fuller  explanation  of  this  scheme,  see  below,  pp.  361-362. 
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festo  is  highly  indicative  of  it,  they  cannot  halt  on  this  side  of  Breda,  and 
will,  most  probably,  be  compelled  to  cross  the  Rhine. 

It  is  this  morning  announced  that  the  French  have  brought  four  hun- 
dred thousand  men  to  bear  on  the  Flanders  frontier.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  merchants  are  sending  away  the  property  from  Ostend,  and  that  the 
utmost  alarm  prevails  here  among  those  who  are  interested  in  its  safety. 

Should  the  tide  of  success  continue  to  flow  in  favor  of  France,  and  there 
is  yet  no  symptom  of  reflux,  Flanders  must  be  evacuated  by  the  Allies,  and 
the  Rhine  become  the  boundary.4 

The  late  naval  victory,5  obtained  by  Lord  Howe,  which  was  certainly 
decisive,  inasmuch  as  one  seventy  four  of  the  French  was  sunk,  and  six 
taken,  with  incredible  slaughter  and  damage  to  both  fleets,  has  had  no 
other  consequence  to  the  British  than  to  augment  their  marine  with  six 
old  ships,  while  the  battle  secured  to  the  French  the  great  object,  for 
which  it  was  hazarded,  the  safe  entrance  of  the  whole  fleet  from  America 
into  L’Orient,  not  a ship  being  lost  or  missing. 

This  reinforcement  of  sailors  and  supplies  will  enable  them  to  refit  their 
ships  immediately,  and  it  is  thought,  even  here,  that  their  grand  fleet  will 
be  at  sea  before  that  of  England. 

This  battle,  it  is  said,  was  never  equalled.  The  deaths  and  damage  in 
the  English  fleet,  are  without  precedent.  Three  of  their  admirals  lost 
their  limbs  (one  of  them,  Bowyer,  since  dead),  several  captains,  and 
twenty  odd  lieutenants  killed,  and  an  astonishing  number  of  officers  of  all 
ranks  and  seamen  killed  and  wounded,  several  of  their  ships  totally  dis- 
masted. The  returns  published  are  curtailed. 

The  English  officers,  among  other  proofs  of  incredible  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  state  that  one  of  their  ships  fired  into  another,  that 
had  struck,  until  she  rehoisted  her  colours,  and  that  the  Vengeur,  a sev- 
enty four,  continued  to  fire  her  upper  deck  guns,  while  the  water  ran  into 
the  lower  ports,  and  that  she  sunk  with  colours  flying,  and  shouts  from 
her  crew  of  “Vive  la  republique.”  Not  a ship  that  was  taken  possession  of 
had  struck  her  flag. 

4 See  Fortescue,  British  Army , iv.  23 1—280,  for  the  details  of  this  campaign. 

5 This  was,  of  course,  the  Battle  of  the  First  of  June.  See  Mahan,  Sea  Power , 1.  135- 
161.  Jackson’s  account  of  the  battle,  like  most  of  his  other  reporting,  is  definitely 
pro-French.  See  Mahan,  Sea  Power , I.  144,  note  2,  for  the  “Legend  of  the  Vengeur .” 
Mahan  makes  no  mention  of  the  episode  of  one  French  ship  firing  on  another  which 
had  struck.  This  may  refer  to  the  case  of  the  totally  disabled  Mucius , which  had 
struck  to  a British  ship,  but  which  was  recaptured  by  the  French  before  the  British 
could  board  her. 
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All  that  has  been  related  of  Grecian  and  Roman  valour  and  patriotism, 
is  realized,  at  this  moment,  in  the  daring  courage,  and  decisive  conduct 
of  this  unrivalled  nation,  and  whatever  misrepresentation  may  charge, 
or  even  facts  establish  against  them  as  excesses,  let  the  situation  of  France 
be  dispassionately  considered,  and  much  of  the  imputation  will  disappear. 
She  has,  until  very  lately  been,  literally,  in  the  situation  of  a blockaded 
fortress,  where  the  first  law  of  nature  not  only  authorized  but  enjoined 
the  most  summary  suppression  of  mutiny  and  revolt. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  some  uncalled  for  severities  have  been  in- 
flicted, which  appear  to  reproach  the  clemency,  perhaps  to  arraign  the 
justice  of  the  nation.  But  is  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  human  passions 
and  resentment?  Is  no  consideration  to  be  given  to  the  barbarities  exer- 
cised against  them?  Are  we  to  expect  from  men  the  forbearance  of  an- 
gels, or  do  we  confine  our  sensibility  to  one  description  of  sufferers? 

We  weep  over  a single  death  by  the  axe,  and  breathe  not  a sigh  to  the 
fall  of  thousands,  who  perish  by  the  murderous  sword  of  ambition.  Away 
with  the  false  distinction — disavowed  of  justice,  and  scarce  entitled  to 
compassion. 

These  reflections  are  due  to  the  situation  of  France.  They  are  intend- 
ed to  palliate,  not  entirely  to  excuse  her  excesses.  But  while  we  admit  those 
excesses,  it  becomes  us  rather  to  extenuate  than  to  magnify  them. 

Never,  never,  let  America  forget  that  France  not  only  fought  and 
bled  for  us  in  our  own  quarrel,  but  that  she  has  been,  and  is  now  fighting 
our  battles.  Yes,  it  is  incontrovertibly  true  that  the  successes  of  her  arms 
have  at  this  very  time  shielded  us  from  a war,  which  was  certainly  medi- 
tated, and  would  as  certainly  have  been  carried  into  effect  against  us  but 
for  these  successes. 

Gratitude  is  a bright  gem  in  individual  character.  Why  should  it  not 
irradiate  the  brow  of  nations? 

To  return  to  the  situation  of  affairs.  The  successes  of  France  augur 
an  entire  change  of  circumstance  throughout  Europe.  Popular  doctrines 
will,  of  course,  progress  with  them,  and  an  alteration  of  system  in  the  po- 
litical establishments  will  produce  great  change  of  opinion  among  indi- 
viduals. Whether  these  changes  will  influence,  and  in  what  degree  they 
will  influence  the  dispositions  of  the  people  of  Europe  towards  America 
is  now  to  be  considered. 

I am  decidedly  of  opinion  myself  that  the  interests  of  our  country,  in 
all  their  relations,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  successes  of  France. 

The  people  most  likely  to  be  discontented  with  change  are  the  wealthy 
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and  those  most  distinguished  under  the  present  governments  of  Europe. 
They  are  of  the  very  descriptions  we  would  wish. 

A humiliating  sense  of  departed  consequence  will  incline  one  class  of 
them  to  abandon  their  own  country,  and  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
their  property  will  influence  another.  A third  description,  not  as  obnox- 
ious to  either  of  these  sensations,  will  seek  retirement  from  the  struggle, 
between  the  contending  parties,  which  may  yet  be  protracted  for  years. 
And  a fourth  party,  the  men  who  trade  in  money,  will  anticipate  the  in- 
tentions of  the  other  three,  and  adventure  in  American  property,  which 
investment  will  either  secure  their  money,  or  turn  it  to  great  account,  as 
events  may  make  most  eligible. 

These  expectations  and  conclusions,  which  I think  well  grounded,  are 
decisive  with  me  that  the  general  outlines  of  the  sale  and  loan,  as  sketched 
in  your  letter  (should  the  loan  be  opened  under  the  management  of 
Messrs.  Hope  and  Baring)  ought  to  be  adhered  to,  unless  it  should  be 
thought  proper  to  extend  the  term  of  holding  the  3 per  cent  stock,  by  the 
subscribers,  from  six  to  ten  years.  This  would  render  it  more  inviting,  and 
greatly  accelerate  the  subscriptions. 

Sir  Francis  told  me  that  if  there  should  appear  to  be  a well  grounded 
expectation  of  carrying  it  through,  he  did  not  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  an  advance  of  money  on  the  loan. 

I am  very  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  this  will  be  the  best  mode  of 
disposing  of  the  lands  in  Maine  and  that  the  larger  the  concern  is,  the 
more  likely  will  Messrs.  Hope  and  Baring  be  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 

It  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  order  such  part  of  the  loan  to  be  subscribed 
on  your  own  account,  or  for  General  Knox,  as  would  reserve  to  you 
eventual  profits  to  the  amount  you  might  think  proper. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  best,  should  it  be  determined  to  fix  the  shares  at  a 
thousand  acres  each,  to  say  that  five  hundred  should  be  taken  in  the  upper, 
and  five  hundred  in  the  lower  tract,  or  in  similar  proportions,  if  the  shares 
are  not  fixed  at  a thousand  acres. 

I shall  expect  to  receive  your  instructions  by  the  earliest  opportunity. 
But  should  Messrs.  Hope  and  Baring  accede  to  the  concern,  and  it  should 
appear,  after  making  the  necessary  enquiries  in  Holland,  that  any  evils  are 
likely  to  result  from  delay  I shall  think  myself  authorized,  under  my 
present  instructions,  to  consent  to  the  opening  of  the  loan  on  the  terms 
stated  in  your  letter  of  the  8th.  of  December. 

A share  to  consist  of  500  acres  in  the  upper,  and  500  acres  in  the  lower 
tract,  say  1,000  acres  at  7 / sterling,  £350.,  with  the  conditions,  as  men- 
tioned in  your  letter  respecting  the  3 per  cent  stock,  extending  the  term 
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of  the  stock  being  held  by  the  subscribers  to  ten  years,  provided  I find  it 
impossible  to  carry  the  loan  through  at  the  limitation  of  six  years. 

I should  suppose  that  these  terms  would  obtain  attention  from  persons 
disposed  to  invest  their  property  in  American  land,  and  I flatter  myself 
they  would  be  satisfactory  to  you  and  General  Knox.  It  will  certainly 
be  my  study  to  render  the  terms  more  advantageous  for  you,  if  I find  it 
can  be  done.  I mention  these  as  the  lowest  I would  consent  to  without 
your  farther  instructions. 

The  moment  of  apprehension  for  the  stability  of  the  governments,  and 
the  security  of  property,  in  Europe  (and  that  is  perhaps  as  high  at  present  as 
it  will  be)  is  certainly  the  best  time  to  bring  these  proposals  into  view. 

A favorable  issue  to  Mr.  Jay’s  negotiation  will  be  highly  propitious  to 
the  success  of  such  an  operation,  and  should  his  mission  eventuate  satis- 
factorily to  both  nations,  and  the  Houses  of  Hope  and  Baring  agree  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  concern,  or  to  manage  the  loan,  or  both,  I should  have 
little  doubt  of  complete  success. 

Nothing  but  the  undecided  state  of  public  affairs  could  have  prevented 
me  from  visiting  Holland  before  this  time,  with  a view  to  forming  ar- 
rangements for  the  disposal  of  the  lands.  But,  as  there  was  every  appear- 
ance of  a rupture  between  America  and  England,  which  would  necessari- 
ly have  affected  Holland,  I believed  it  best  to  postpone  my  visit  until  the 
political  hemisphere  had  assumed  a more  settled  aspect.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  cause  to  regret  the  delay,  since  any  attempt  to  negociate  under  such 
unfavorable  auspices  as  the  expectation  of  war  with  America,  must  have 
resulted  in  disappointment,  and  had  a direct  tendency  to  discredit  future 
operations. 

On  the  other  hand  an  assurance  that  there  will  be  no  difference  be- 
tween England  and  America  will  give  a spring  to  every  kind  of  specula- 
tion in  American  property,  and  strongly  combine  with  the  progress  of 
apprehension  and  discontent  in  Europe  to  induce  purchasers  of  every  de- 
scription to  come  forward. 

There  is  another  inducement,  and  I think  it  a very  strong  one,  to  this 
plan  for  disposing  of  the  lands  in  Maine.  As  Sir  Francis  Baring  tells  me 
that  money  may  be  procured  in  advance,  under  a favorable  expectation 
of  completing  the  loan,  the  proprietors  will  be  enabled,  without  any  sac- 
rifice of  property,  to  raise  the  money  that  is  wanted  to  settle  with  the 
State.  At  the  same  time  they  will  be  able  to  reserve,  for  additional  even- 
tual profits,  any  quantity  of  the  land  they  may  think  proper. 

Should  the  loan  be  opened  before  your  instructions  are  received,  it 
will  be  on  two  millions  of  acres  including  the  whole  of  the  Kennebeck 
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million.  This  will  leave  three  hundred  and  twenty  five  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  forty  acres  to  future  disposal,  besides  the  quantity  which  you 
may  order  to  be  subscribed  for  on  your  own  or  General  Knox’s  account. 

I flatter  myself,  if  this  arrangement  is  carried  into  effect,  it  will  meet 
your  entire  approbation.  Every  thing,  however,  will  depend  on  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war  between  England  and  America.  If  peace  is  the  result, 
and  I think  the  formidable  aspect  of  France  almost  ensures  it,  I augur  a 
very  happy  and  speedy  termination  to  my  business  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, to  the  shores  of  which,  in  such  event,  I shall  certainly  bid  a hasty 
and  an  eternal  adieu. 

Should  I have  any  reason  to  suppose  after  I have  seen  Mr.  Hope  that 
it  is  not  probable  he  will  enter  into  the  concern,  I shall  look  out  for  pur- 
chasers of  townships  agreeable  to  the  idea  which  you  have  suggested.  But, 
in  this  I shall  proceed  with  due  caution,  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  wait 
the  result  of  Sir  Francis  Baring’s  interview  with  Mr.  Hope  before  I take 
any  other  steps. 

A short  acquaintance  with  what  is  doing  in  Amsterdam,  or  likely  to 
be  done  there,  will  enable  me  to  give  you  more  particular  advices  from 
thence,  which  I shall  not  fail  to  do. 

I shall  beg  Sir  Francis  Baring  to  cause  the  letters  that  may  arrive  for 
me  to  be  forwarded  to  Amsterdam. 

With  sincere  affection,  and  perfect  esteem, 

I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant 

William  Bingham,  Esquire  JACKS0N 


W.  Jackson  to  Bingham , London y 2 6 June  1794  [BP]6 

My  dear  Sir:  London  June  26 ' !794 

You  will  perceive  by  one  of  the  enclosed  extracts  from  the  news  papers 
of  this  morning  that  the  French  are  proceeding  with  irresistible  force  in 
their  conquests  in  Flanders.  The  other  extract  contains  very  interesting 
information,  which  I have  heard  confirmed  by  several  merchants,  of  the 
state  of  Mr.  Jay’s  negotiation.  The  substance  of  the  one  is  a consequence 
of  the  other,  and,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  owing  to  the  success  of  the 
French  arms. 

I breakfasted  yesterday  morning  with  Sir  Francis  Baring,  when  we  re- 
newed our  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  land  speculation,  previous 

6 There  is  an  almost  identical  copy  of  this  letter  in  BP. 
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to  my  departure  for  Holland,  which  I had  fixed  for  to-morrow,  but  which 
Sir  Francis  wishes  I would  defer  until  Tuesday  to  give  him  time  to  write. 

He  told  me  that  their  House  would  not  wish  to  enter,  single  handed, 
upon  such  an  undertaking,  and  he  supposed  that  Mr.  Hope’s  first  opinion 
would  be  against  being  concerned  and  that  his  coming  into  it  would  be 
the  result  of  reasoning  and  a fair  examination  of  facts. 

In  the  event  of  the  two  Houses  undertaking  it,  Sir  Francis  said  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  powers  to  be  given  to  them  by  you  should  be  ample 
and  complete. 

We  talked  over  three  different  plans,  which  I stated  to  him.  The  first, 
a sale  of  the  land,  unconnected  with  stock,  in  shares  of  1,000  acres  each, 
at  prices  proportioned  to  situation.  The  second,  a sale,  connected  with  a 
loan,  in  shares  of  £500  sterling  each,  subscribers  to  receive  3 per  cent 
stock  of  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  £500  sterling  to  be  held  in 
perpetuity,  and  a deed  in  fee  of  500  acres  of  land  in  the  upper,  and  500 
acres  in  the  lower  tract,  the  situation  of  the  several  lands  to  be  determined 
by  lot,  when  the  subscription  was  completed.  The  third,  a sale,  connected 
with  a loan,  in  shares,  of  £350  sterling,  subscribers  to  receive  3 per  cent 
stock  of  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  £350  to  be  held  by  them,  and 
the  interest  thereon  to  be  received  by  them,  for  a term  of  ten  years,  and 
a deed  of  500  acres  in  the  upper,  and  500  acres  in  the  lower  tract;  the 
situation  of  their  several  lands  to  be  determined  by  lot. 

Sir  Francis  thinks  it  would  be  best  to  propose  two  plans  at  the  same 
time.  The  one,  a sale  of  the  lands  unconnected  with  stock,  the  other  a 
sale  connected  with  stock.  This,  by  holding  out  an  option,  would  be 
more  likely  to  succeed  than  if  the  disposal  was  confined  to  one  mode,  and, 
having  ascertained  the  disposition  of  the  public  mind,  it  would  be  easy 
to  carry  that  which  was  found,  upon  experiment,  to  be  least  acceptable 
to  that  which  was  most  so. 

In  contemplating  that  mode  of  disposing  of  the  land  which  is  con- 
nected with  stock,  and  which  I think  would  be  the  most  inviting,  I would 
beg  leave  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  preparing  for  it,  by  contracts  for 
3 per  cent  stock  upon  time.  This,  in  my  opinion,  under  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  an  amicable  adjustment  between  America  and  England,  will 
not  only  be  a prudent,  but  a safe  and  profitable  speculation,  whether  the 
sales  of  the  land  should  proceed  in  the  way  proposed,  or  in  any  other. 
Verbum  sat. 

Being  desirous  to  avail  myself  of  the  post  to  overtake  Mr.  Francis,  who 
set  out  for  Falmouth  yesterday  morning,  and  having  nothing  else  of  par- 
ticular moment  to  impart  at  present,  I must  conclude,  with  my  best  com- 
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pliments  to  Mrs.  Bingham  and  the  young  ladies.  Assuring  you,  my  dear 

Sir,  that  I am,  . 

Most  affectionately, 

Your  ever  faithful  servant 

W.  Jackson 


Mr.  Francis  took  with  him  our  common  stock  of  news  papers  which  he 
will  offer  to  your  perusal  first. 


W.  Jackson  to  Sir  Francis  Baringy  Amsterdam , 20  July  1 794  [ BP] 7 

(Duplicate  of  the  copy  of  a letter  to  Sir  Francis  Baring,  London) 

My  dear  Sir  Francis:  Amsterdam  July  20th.  1794 

I had  the  honor  to  address  a short  letter  to  you  on  the  9th  instant,  since 
when  I have  not  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  from  you. 

Having  previously  furnished  Messrs.  Hope  with  the  pamphlet  descrip- 
tive of  the  lands  in  the  District  of  Maine,  I had  a conversation  with  them, 
in  which  I disclosed  the  purport  of  my  visit  to  Amsterdam. 

They  admitted  that  the  proposed  speculation  in  these  lands,  which 
they  believed  to  be  founded  in  fact,  held  out  great  invitation,  but  (as  you 
intimated  to  me  you  thought  they  would  do,  in  the  first  instance)  they 
declined  engaging  in  the  concern,  alledging  the  present  situation  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  their  desire,  under  that  situation,  rather  to  contract  than 
to  extend  their  engagements. 

When  the  conversation  had  reached  this  point,  Mr.  Henry  Hope  was 
called  out  of  the  room.  It  was  renewed  by  Mr.  William  [s]  Hope  and  my- 
self, and  on  my  stating  to  him,  among  other  propositions  the  following 
plan  for  the  disposal  of  these  lands,  which  I considered  as  neither  involv- 
ing responsibility  nor  any  great  degree  of  solicitude  to  your  two  Houses, 
should  they  engage  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  concern,  he 
seemed  to  think  it  did  obviate  these  objections,  and  seemed  to  listen  to  it 
as  susceptible  of  effect.  Perhaps  I was  mistaken  in  this  supposition,  and  it 

7 Jackson  wrote  Baring-  a duplicate  of  this  letter  on  1 1 August  1794  and  in  the  cov- 
ering- letter  urged  Sir  Francis  to  go  it  alone,  should  the  Hopes  refuse  to  join  in  the 
purchase.  The  covering  letter  is  in  BP. 

The  “William”  Hope  mentioned  below  was  John  Williams  Hope.  Originally 
named  John  Williams,  he  had  obtained  a position  in  Henry  Hope’s  firm  at  Amster- 
dam and  had  soon  won  the  affection  of  his  employer.  As  a result  Henry  Hope,  who 
was  a bachelor,  proceeded  to  adopt  the  young  man  and  arranged  a marriage  between 
him  and  Anne  Goddard,  Henry  Hope’s  niece.  From  then  on,  John  Williams  used 
the  last  name  of  Hope.  See  H.  W.  and  I.  Law,  The  Book  of  the  Beresford  Hopes, 
272-274. 
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is  the  more  probable  I was,  as  we  parted  without  coming  to  any  con- 
clusion. 

I submit  the  plan  to  your  consideration,  as  your  reflections  thereon 
will  either  demonstrate  that  it  is  practicable,  or  shew  that,  as  not  obvi- 
ating the  objections  made  generally  to  the  project,  the  Houses  ought  not 
to  engage  in  the  undertaking,  in  which  case  I shall  beg  pardon  for  the 
trouble  which  I have  occasioned  to  you,  and,  regretting  that  my  first 
wish,  to  engage  your  two  Houses  in  the  concern,  has  failed,  I shall  pro- 
ceed to  execute  it  in  some  other  way. 

It  is  necessary  that  I should  preface  this  plan,  which  appears  to  me  ab- 
solutely certain  of  effect  in  disposing  of  these  valuable  lands,  by  observ- 
ing that  the  present  precarious  and  indeed  alarming  situation  of  public 
affairs  in  every  country  of  Europe,  must  strongly  incline  the  considerate 
men  of  all  classes  of  the  community  to  make  such  partial  investments  at 
least  of  their  property  as,  in  any  eventual  disorganization,  may  secure 
some  dependency  which  will  be  beyond  the  influence  of  changes  so  much 
to  be  deprecated  and  so  much  to  be  feared.  For  this  influential  reason  I 
should  suppose  that  every  prudent  man  would  avail  himself  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  following  investment  of  a small  part  of  his  property. 

Suppose  a sale  of  two  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  District  of  Maine, 
connected  with  a loan  (if  an  exchange  of  3 per  cent  stock  of  the  United 
States  for  the  money  paid  admits  of  that  name)  should  be  opened  under 
the  management  of  Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Baring  and  Co.  of  London,  and 
Messrs.  Hope  and  Co.  of  Amsterdam  on  the  following  terms: 

The  whole  to  be  subdivided  into  2,000  shares  of  £550  sterling  each 
share,  on  the  payment  of  which  sum  to  either  of  these  Houses  each  sub- 
scriber should  receive  in  equal  amount,  say  £550  sterling  of  the  3 per  cent 
stock  of  the  United  States,  in  perpetuity,  and  at  his  absolute  disposal  and 
a deed  in  fee  simple  for  1,000  acres  of  the  said  land,  500  acres  thereof  to 
be  in  the  upper,  and  500  acres  in  the  lower  tract,  the  location  of  each  500 
acres  to  be  determined  by  lot.  By  this  operation  a stockholder  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Dutch,  Russian,  or  Imperial  securities,  by  selling  out  of  these  funds 
and  investing  the  proceeds  as  is  here  proposed,  would  not  only  draw  3 per 
cent  on  his  capital,  which  he  would  invest  in  what,  under  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs,  I must  consider  as  more  stable  stocks,  but  he  would  make 
such  permanent  provision  for  his  family,  as  within  a very  short  period 
must  be  immensely  beneficial  to  them,  and  not  liable  to  the  avulsions  of 
either  the  rage  or  folly  of  political  changes. 

How  far  your  more  matured  ideas  may  concur  with  mine  on  this  sub- 
ject it  is  not  permitted  me  to  suppose.  I should  certainly  be  extremely 
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flattered  by  such  corroboration  of  them,  and,  considering  time  as  par- 
ticularly valuable  on  the  present  occasion  I must  beg  leave  to  request  such 
early  communication  of  your  opinions  as  you  may  think  proper  to  make 
to  me,  by  which  I shall  be  able  to  regulate  my  subsequent  arrangements. 

I have  mentioned  to  Mr.  Hope  that  if  your  two  Houses  should  under- 
take to  manage  the  sale  and  loan,  without  being  otherwise  concerned, 
the  proprietors  would  consent  to  pay  a commission  of  ten  per  cent  on 
the  price  of  the  land,  which,  rating  the  land  as  in  the  above  schedule  five 
shillings  sterling  per  acre,  would  amount  to  fifty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, which,  considering  that  the  whole  concern  (as  I firmly  believe  at 
this  juncture,  and  under  the  auspices  of  your  two  Houses  must  happen) 
would  be  closed  within  twelve  months,  would  I hope  be  thought  ade- 
quate compensation. 

Impressed  as  I am,  my  dear  Sir  Francis,  with  the  most  anxious  solici- 
tude to  secure  for  ever  that  friendship  and  favorable  opinion,  which  you 
have  manifested  towards  me,  I would  not  hazard  the  following  declara- 
tions but  in  a perfect  conviction  that  they  are  founded  in  truth. 

I believe  most  sincerely  that  the  character  given  of  these  lands  in  the 
pamphlet  which  describes  them  is  strictly  true.  Hence  I believe  that  the 
speculation  in  them  is  the  most  certain  and  the  most  profitable  that  ever 
was  offered  to  the  public,  not  even  excepting  the  American  stocks  when 
they  were  as  low  as  2/6  in  the  pound.  I believe  that  two  or  three  com- 
mercial establishments  on  the  sea  board  of  these  lands,  aided  by  European 
capitals,  would,  within  a very  short  time,  absolutely  command  the  greater 
part  of  the  supply  of  lumber  and  provisions  to  the  West  India  market,  as 
the  lands  throughout  the  District  are  more  favorable  to  the  production 
of  provisions  (beef  and  pork)  and  lumber,  and  the  sea  and  rivers,  near  to 
and  within  the  District  to  the  supply  of  fish  than  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States,  superadded  to  which  is  their  unrivalled  situation  on  the 
Atlantic. 

Indeed  two  thirds  of  the  supply  of  lumber  to  the  Islands  is  now  fur- 
nished from  the  District  of  Maine. 

I will  not  trespass  on  your  valuable  time  by  dilating  further  on  this 
subject,  to  which  I have  only  to  entreat  as  early  an  attention  as  may  con- 
sist with  your  convenience,  although,  as  the  acme  of  my  opinion,  I might 
add,  as  it  is  interesting  to  yourself,  my  wish  that  you  should  acquire  a 
portion  of  these  lands. 

I use  the  freedom  of  repeating  to  you  that  it  is  of  importance  to  those 
for  whom  I act  as  it  is  to  myself  to  decide  without  delay  on  any  future 
arrangements.  It  is  more  so,  as  in  case  your  two  Houses  should  accede  to 
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these  proposals,  I ought  immediately  to  return  to  America  with  the  in- 
telligence, which  will  be  the  more  interesting  to  the  proprietors,  as  they 
must  instantly  provide  the  stock,  to  be  transmitted  to  you  to  perfect  the 
sales. 

I pray  you,  my  dear  Sir  Francis,  to  continue  to  me  that  degree  of  your 
regard  to  which  a sincere  and  respectful  attachment  entitles  me,  and  to 
believe  that  I am  always 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant 
W.  Jackson 

F.  Baring  to  W.  Jackson , London , 19  August  1794  [BP]8 

(Copy) 

London  19.  August  1794. 

My  dear  Sir: 

I did  not  answer  your  letter  of  the  21st  July  because  I expected  at 
that  time  that  I should  have  had  the  pleasure  to  see  you  in  Amsterdam 
and  for  which  purpose  I had  made  every  arrangement.  The  danger  which 
has  since  threatened  Holland,  induced  me  to  hesitate  from  an  opinion 
that  my  friends  in  general  would  be  too  much  occupied  with  prepara- 
tions for  their  removal  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  the  objects  which  I 
had  in  view.  If  the  French  had  continued  their  progress  with  the  same 
degree  of  rapidity  I must  no  doubt  have  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  an 
excursion,  but  they  are  at  a momentary  stand  and  of  course  I do  not  de- 
spair of  accomplishing  my  purpose.  Under  this  state  of  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  myself,  I feel  very  much  for  yours,  the  more  so  as  I do  not 
foresee  the  prospect  of  any  very  speedy  determination  on  our  part.  I mean 
with  regard  to  Messrs.  Hope  and  ourselves.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  always  expressed  a wish  that  you  would  not  suffer  a reliance  on  us 
to  prevent  any  other  arrangement  which  might  accord  with  your  con- 
venience and  your  interest.  I never  entertained  a thought  of  embracing 
the  business  singly,  but  as  we  have  no  connexion  with  America  of  a 
similar  description,  and  as  Messrs.  Hope  are  in  the  same  predicament  I 
confess  that  I felt  a strong  disposition  to  consider  the  subject  fully  and 
maturely  with  Messrs.  Hope,  and  if  their  judgment  coincided  with  my 
own  in  favor  of  the  business,  and  that  they  were  disposed  to  engage  in  it, 
I should  have  been  very  ready  and  happy  to  have  concurred  with  them  for 
the  purpose.  As  I never  suffered  my  views  to  extend  further  than  what 
I have  mentioned,  you  will  easily  perceive  that  much  remains  to  be  done, 


8 There  is  a second  copy  of  this  letter  in  BP. 
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and  what  cannot  well  be  done  by  letter,  but  must  be  the  result  of  verbal 
communication. 

It  is  probable  moreover  that  the  present  convulsed  state  of  commercial 
as  well  as  political  affairs  would  render  it  difficult  for  Messrs.  Hope  to 
give  me  a sufficient  portion  of  their  time  on  this  subject,  although  I con- 
ceive that  in  calmer  times  it  might  very  soon  be  discussed.  You  have  thus 
before  you,  my  dear  Sir,  what  occurs  to  me  on  the  preliminary  question, 
and  I regret  exceedingly  that  it  is  so  indecisive.  A very  few  posts  may  re- 
move the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  my  undertaking  the  voyage,  but  as  it 
is  evident  that  you  wished  for,  and  indeed  ought  to  receive  an  answer  I 
will  no  longer  delay  communicating  to  you  my  actual  situation  and  dis- 
position. As  it  is  probable  you  may  have  other  negotiations  in  view,  say 
with  other  persons,  I will  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  a remark  or  two 
which  may  be  useful.  The  one  is  that  purchasers  of  land  may  not  chuse  to 
become  purchasers  of  stock.  To  such  it  may  be  intimated  that  they  may 
have  their  option,  but  it  may  be  right  that  the  plan  should  issue  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  as  the  purchaser  will  thereby  perceive  that  he  will  have  an  in- 
terest of  3 per  cent  on  the  whole  of  his  capital  in  the  manner  you  have 
explained.  The  second  point  is  that  you  should  not  bind  yourself  to  an 
investment  in  the  3 per  cent  stocks,  for  if  the  plan  should  succeed  in  its 
present  form,  the  capital  of  that  stock  is  so  comparatively  small  that  the 
stock  jobbers  may  counteract  you,  and  push  the  price  of  that  stock  very 
high.9  I would  therefore  change  the  expression,  by  stipulating  that  the 
purchaser  shall  enjoy  an  interest  of  3 per  cent  per  annum  in  the  American 
funds y the  principal  of  which  shall  stand  in  his  own  name.  I have  not  paid 
attention  to  the  correct  manner  in  which  this  stipulation  should  be  word- 
ed, but  I mean  by  it  to  reserve  to  the  seller  the  faculty  of  investing  the 
money  in  the  6 per  cents  as  well  as  in  the  3 per  cent  stocks  according  to 
circumstances,  and  as  may  be  the  most  for  his  interest. 

If  any  thing  should  occur  to  me  on  the  subject,  or  relative  to  my  being 
able  to  leave  this  country  I shall  have  the  pleasure  to  communicate  the 
same  to  you  immediately,  as  you  may  rest  assured  I shall  always  feel  a 
sincere  and  zealous  disposition  to  promote  your  interest  on  all  occasions. 

Whilst  I am  writing,  the  mail  from  your  side  of  the  15th.  has  been  de- 
livered, and  induces  me  to  think  I shall  be  able  to  effect  my  purpose  of 


9 Including  the  assumption  of  state  debts,  the  national  debt  of  the  United  States  was 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $75,000,000  at  this  time.  The  three  per  cents 
were  used  to  fund  the  arrears  of  interest  on  the  domestic  debt  and  one-third  of  the 
state  debts.  The  total  amount  of  three  per  cents  issued  came  to  something  less  than 
$20,000,000.  See  D.  R.  Dewey,  Financial  History  of  the  United  States , 89—95. 
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going  over  unless  I should  be  intercepted  on  my  voyage.  My  son  will 
communicate  to  you  in  a post  or  two  the  final  determination. 

What  an  astonishing  scene  has  lately  passed  at  Paris? 

I am  always 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful  humble  servant 
To  (signed)  F.  Baring 

Major  William  Jackson 

W.  Jackson  to  Bingham , Amsterdam y 20  August  1794  [BP ] 1 

Amsterdam,  August  20th  1794* 

My  dear  Sir: 

Since  my  arrival  in  Amsterdam  I have  been  honored  with  the  receipt 
of  your  letters  of  the  26th  of  May  and  27th  of  June. 

On  receiving  the  letters  which  went  by  Mr.  Francis,  and  of  which  the 
enclosed  are  copies,  I find  that  I had  nearly  anticipated  the  ideas  expressed 
in  yours  of  the  26th  of  May.  That  of  the  27th  of  June  is  very  short,  be- 
ing confined  to  a request  to  send  you  some  garden  seeds,  which  shall  be 
done  immediately.2  The  other  letter,  which  you  mention  having  written 
by  the  Pigou,  I have  not  received. 

In  your  last  letter  you  say  that  you  had  not  received  any  from  me  of  a 
later  date  than  the  beginning  of  December.  How  much  this  affects  and 
astonishes  me  you  will,  in  part,  be  enabled  to  judge  from  the  duplicates, 
triplicates,  and  even  fourth  copies  of  my  letters  to  you,  since  that  time, 
which  the  letter  book,  that  I now  happen  to  have  with  me,  admits  of  my 
sending  to  you  by  this  conveyance.  The  record  of  other  letters,  which  I 
hope  you  have  received  long  ere  this,  being  left  in  London,  I cannot  for- 
ward farther  copies  of  them.  But  I persuade  myself  that  those  which  you 
will  receive  by  Mr.  Francis,  and  the  papers  accompanying  this,  will  con- 
vince you  that  I am  utterly  incapable  of  such  gross  and  criminal  neglect, 
as  the  delay  or  failure  of  their  transmission  may,  for  a time,  have  imputed 
to  me. 

Charged  with  the  execution  of  a commission,  which,  independent  of 
the  duties  that  its  acceptance  naturally  enjoined,  involved,  in  its  conse- 
quences, whatever  was  most  interesting  to  myself,  it  was  morally  impos- 
sible, under  such  circumstances,  that  I should  either  so  far  violate  the  ob- 

1 There  is  a practically  identical  copy  of  this  letter  in  BP. 

2 Jackson  to  Bingham,  Amsterdam,  18  August  1794  in  BP  announces  shipment  of 
the  seeds. 
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ligation  of  my  trust,  or  fail  in  the  performance  of  what  was  so  essential 
to  my  own  prosperity,  and  indeed  pleasurable  in  itself,  as  to  neglect  my 
correspondence  with  you.  No,  my  dear  Sir,  the  one  and  the  other  have 
been  too  near  my  heart  to  have  been  forfeited,  or,  even  for  a moment, 
neglected. 

The  accomplishment  of  your  instructions  has  been  the  exclusive  object 
of  my  solicitude  since  I have  been  in  Europe,  and,  to  give  weight  to  the 
observation,  if  it  requires  to  be  corroborated,  I hesitate  not  to  avow  that, 
in  aid  of  all  that  duty,  friendship,  and  gratitude  could  enjoin,  an  interest 
still  dearer  than  friendship,  and  one  which  gives  to  duty  its  most  impul- 
sive force,  has  contributed  to  influence  me  in  this  regard. 

I have  left  no  means  untried — neither  pains  nor  exertion  have  been 
spared  even  some  degree  of  hazard  has  been  disregarded  to  carry  your 
wishes  into  effect.  That  they  are  not  yet  accomplished  is  not  more  the 
misfortune  of  those  for  whom  I act,  than  my  own.  That  my  efforts  to 
complete  them  will  not  relax,  must  be  inferred  when  the  motives,  which 
stimulate  them,  are  considered. 

I persuade  myself  that  these  observations  on  my  agency  will  not  offend 
you.  They  have  been  produced  by  a calculation  on  the  constancy  of  your 
regard  towards  me,  combined  with  a feeling,  which,  on  reflection,  I am 
sure  you  will  not  blame,  and  which  I confess  the  brevity  of  your  last  let- 
ter has  excited. 

The  copies  of  my  letters  to  Sir  Francis  Baring  will  inform  you  of  my 
proceedings  with  him  and  Mr.  Hope,  who  are,  I believe,  at  this  time  bal- 
ancing the  inducements  to  the  speculation  and  the  risque  of  losing  it,  with 
the  discouragement  of  the  times.  For  the  rapid  approach  of  the  French, 
the  success  of  whose  arms  has  outgone  all  expectation,  has  astonished  the 
people  of  this  country  into  stupefaction,  insomuch  that  they  seem  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  any  business  beyond  the  present  hour.  All  is  apprehen- 
sion, doubt,  and  anxiety,  and  among  those  most  apprehensive,  doubtful, 
and  anxious  is  the  House  of  Hope,  whose  fears  have  been  so  great  that 
Mrs.  Williams  Hope  and  her  children  have  gone  to  England  whither 
many  valuable  articles  of  property  have  also  been  sent. 

Young  Mr.  Baring,3  who  is  the  principal  assistant  in  Mr.  Hope’s  count- 
ing house,  told  me,  when  I informed  him  of  my  intention  to  proceed  in 
some  other  way,  unless  I received  an  answer  from  his  father,  that  he  was 
sure  his  father  either  meant  to  come  to  Amsterdam,  and  therefore  de- 
clined answering  the  letter  until  he  saw  me,  or  that  he  was  giving  it  that 

F°r  Alexander  Baring-,  later  Lord  Ashburton,  see  below,  p.  605.  For  some  caustic 
comments  on  Jackson  by  Baring,  see  below,  p.  888. 
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degree  of  consideration,  which  a matter  of  such  magnitude  required.  The 
young  gentleman  is  impressed  with  a sense  of  the  advantages,  which  the 
speculation  promises,  and  said  he  should  write  to  his  father  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  observed  that  he  thought,  if  Mr.  Hope  engaged  in  the  concern, 
it  would  be  to  take  a number  of  the  shares,  by  way  of  placing  a part  of 
his  immense  property  in  safe  deposit,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
mission as  a mercantile  transaction.  This  commission  you  will  perhaps 
think  high,  but  it  is  no  more  than  has  heretofore  been  allowed  in  the  sales 
of  American  land  in  Europe,  and  less  would  not  be  an  inducement  to  these 
or  other  Houses  of  their  consequence  to  engage  in  it. 

You  will  also  perceive  (supposing  the  3 per  cent  stock  to  cost  1 1 /)  that 
the  £550  per  share  of  one  thousand  acres,  will  cover  that  cost,  and  the 
commission  of  10  per  cent  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  4/6  sterling  net  as 
the  price  per  acre  of  the  land,  which  is  the  highest  limitation  you  have 
placed  upon  it. 

It  is,  in  every  sense,  as  advantageous  an  arrangement  as  could  be  made, 
and,  should  it  succeed,  will  unquestionably  be  the  best  negociation  of  the 
sort  that  has  been  effected  in  Europe. 

My  situation  with  Messrs.  Hope  and  Baring  has  of  course  suspended 
all  intercourse  on  the  subject  elsewhere,  as,  until  a definitive  answer  is 
received  from  them,  it  would  be  improper  to  make  other  advances.  In- 
deed there  is  no  other  House  in  Amsterdam  of  sufficient  weight  and  con- 
fidence to  carry  such  a matter  into  effect  by  themselves  at  the  present 
time,  and  I suppose,  if  Messrs.  Hope  do  not  accede  to  the  proposal,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  associate  the  House  of  Baring  with  any  other  that  may 
agree  to  it,  and  be  thought  equal  to  the  agency. 

My  communications  with  Mr.  Hope  have  been  very  confidential,  and, 
as  the  Willinks,  and  Staphorst  and  Hubbard,4  and  others  have  all  observed 
to  me  that  this  was  a moment  when  no  business  could  be  done,  I have  left 
them  to  suppose  that  was  the  reason  why  I did  not  make  any  intimations 
to  them. 

They  are  all  of  them  I find  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Morris 
for  not  having  extinguished  the  Indian  title  to  the  Genesee  lands,  the 
time  for  doing  which  by  his  contract  Mr.  Hubbard  told  me  was  expired. 
This  circumstance  has  had  a most  unfavorable  influence  on  American 
negotiations,  and  has,  I believe,  in  a late  instance,  been  severely  felt  by 

4 The  house  of  Jacob  and  Nicolaas  Van  Staphorst  had  been  closely  connected  with 
American  financial  affairs  since  the  floating  of  the  first  Dutch  loan  in  1782.  Some- 
time about  1790  Nicholas  Hubbard  became  a partner  of  the  firm,  a position  which 
he  held  until  1802.  See  Evans,  Holland  Land  Company , 3,  433. 
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Mr.  Morris’s  agents  in  another  concern. s Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  William 
Morris  came  from  London  to  Amsterdam  some  days  after  me,  with  a 
view  to  dispose  of  lots  in  the  federal  city,  and  to  do  other  business,  but 
their  reception  was  such  that,  after  a stay  of  a few  days,  they  returned 
seemingly  much  out  of  humour.5 6 

Mr.  Bonnet  is  now  here.  He  tells  me  that  the  guillotine  has  defeated  all 
his  hopes,  that  most  of  his  friends,  and  those  persons  with  whom  he  ex- 
pected to  do  business,  have  been  put  to  death  and  that  the  emigrants  are 
so  very  poor  as  to  be  unable  even  to  pay  their  passage  to  America.  He 
asked  me  the  other  day  whether  I could  not  assist  some  of  them  in  their 
views  of  going  to  our  country.  They  are  indeed  the  most  wretched  of 
mankind,  without  money,  and  without  the  means  to  improve  their  con- 
dition. They  are,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  five  or  six  persons,  in  ex- 
treme indigence. 

August  23rd. 

By  the  same  mail  of  this  morning  I have  received  your  letter  of  the 
9th.  of  July,  and  that  from  Sir  Francis  Baring,  which  is  herewith  en- 
closed. 

Language  does  not  avail  me,  my  dear  Sir,  to  say  how  much  your  re- 
mark on  my  silence  has  wounded  me.  How  unmerited  it  has  been  I hope 
you  are,  before  this,  fully  convinced.  Mr.  Francis,  who  I presume  is  ar- 
rived, will  be  able  to  tell  you  how  much  of  my  time  was  given  to  your  cor- 
respondence, and  he  will  likewise  inform  you,  if  it  be  necessary,  whether 
my  endeavors  have  not  been  unremitting  to  fulfil  your  expectations. 
Events  were  not  in  my  disposal,  and  I could  no  more  ensure  a safe  trans- 
mission to  my  letters,  than  I could  controul  the  general  situation  of  af- 
fairs, which  opposed  the  progress  of  my  negociations. 

The  convulsed  state  of  things,  as  noticed  in  Sir  Francis  Baring’s  let- 
ter, which  I transmit  for  your  satisfaction,  will  serve,  in  some  degree,  to 
expose  the  difficulties,  which  I have  had  to  encounter.  That  I have  met 
them  without  discouragement,  I trust  I shall  be  able  to  shew  by  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  my  present  negociation. 

Sir  Francis  desires  his  son  to  inform  me  that  he  shall  embark  for  Hel- 
voet  on  Wednesday  next.  It  is  therefore  probable  he  will  be  in  Amster- 

5 Extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  was  part  of  Robert  Morris’s  bargain  with  the 
Dutch  who  had  purchased  his  lands.  This  was  not  accomplished  until  15  September 
1797  at  the  Big  Tree  Treaty.  See  Evans,  Holland  Land  Comfanyy  188-193. 

6 See  A.  M.  Sakolski,  Land  Bubble , 147—168,  for  an  account  of  speculation  in 
Washington  real  estate.  Marshall  was  probably  James  M.  Marshall,  brother  of  the 
future  Chief  Justice.  He  had  been  sent  to  Europe  by  Washington  to  try  to  effect  the 
release  of  Lafayette  from  an  Austrian  prison.  See  Bemis,  Jay’s  Treaty , 227,  note  28. 
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dam  on  the  Saturday  following.  No  time  will  be  lost,  after  his  arrival,  to 
ascertain  the  final  determination  of  Messrs.  Hope  and  Company,  and, 
should  they  finally  decline,  our  next  endeavor  will  be  to  engage  some  oth- 
er persons  in  the  concern,  who,  in  association  with  Messrs.  Baring  and 
Company,  may  be  thought  equal  to  its  completion. 

Believing,  among  other  reasons,  from  Sir  Francis  Baring  undertaking 
the  voyage  at  this  time,  that  he  is  very  seriously  disposed  to  the  specula- 
tion, and  thence  inferring  a strong  probability  of  its  success,  I cannot  but 
repeat  a former  suggestion  respecting  the  provision  of  stock,  which,  in 
any  event,  cannot  be  an  unprofitable  speculation. 

My  intention,  when  we  come  to  treat  on  this  head,  is  this:  that  the 
persons,  who  may  undertake  to  manage  the  sale,  shall  agree  to  pay  bills 
drawn  upon  them  by  you,  to  the  amount  of  the  stock,  which  you  may  be 
about  to  send  to  them,  on  their  receiving  your  letters  of  advice  respecting 
the  same.  This  will  enable  you,  without  resorting  to  any  other  funds,  to 
purchase  all  the  stock  that  may  be  wanted. 

The  amount  of  the  money  which  they  will  agree  to  advance,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  sales,  will  be  a more  delicate  and  difficult  business.  I shall 
endeavor  to  make  it  as  considerable  as  possible,  and  I hope  a sufficiency 
may  be  obtained  to  answer  all  immediate  demands. 

Being  desirous  to  send  this  letter  by  the  Adriana,  Captain  Fitzpatrick, 
who  has  gone  down  to  the  Texel,  I have  not  time  to  detail  the  late  inci- 
dents at  Paris.  It  may  suffice  to  remark  that  they  do  not  appear  to  affect 
the  principles  of  the  revolution,  or  to  impede  its  measures.  The  change 
has  been  confined  to  men,  and  has  placed  Billaud  de  Varennes,  Talien, 
and  Barerre  in  the  situations  occupied  by  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  St. 
Just  before  their  fall.7 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  milder  measures  will  henceforth  charac- 
terise the  internal  administration  of  the  Republic.  The  force  of  its  ar- 
mies, and  the  acharnment  in  its  application,  will,  in  no  degree,  be  less- 
ened, and  it  appears  to  be  conceded  that  they  are  more  than  equal  to  suc- 
cessful defence  against  all  the  world. 

The  enclosed  remarks  on  what  you  say  respecting  the  report  of  my 
conversations  at  Paris,  being  unconnected  with  the  main  subject  of  this 
letter,  I have  placed  them  on  a separate  paper.  They  are  not  the  less, 
however,  my  sincere  sentiments,  and  equally  commited  to  your  disposal.8 

I have  already  written  to  you  by  the  Adriana,  introducing  a Brabant 

7 This  was  the  so-called  “Thermidorean  Reaction,”  which  marked  the  end  of  the 
Terror.  Robespierre  and  his  immediate  followers  were  beheaded  on  28  July  1794. 

8 See  the  following  document. 
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family,  who  seek  refuge  from  the  troubles  of  Europe  in  our  peaceful 
country.  They  are  most  respectable  people,  and,  independent  of  large 
landed  estates,  which  could  not  be  removed,  they  carry  personal  property 
with  them,  which  Mr.  Crommeline  assures  me  will  produce  an  annual 
income  of  thirty  five  thousand  dollars.  I have  had  it  in  my  power  to  ren- 
der them  a small  service  by  procuring  them  a pass  port  from  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney, for  which  they  have  expressed  the  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 
I beg  leave  to  repeat  my  request  to  you  and  Mrs.  Bingham  in  their 
behalf.9 

I have  executed  your  order  for  garden  seeds,  and  having  an  opportuni- 
ty of  doing  it  through  a very  experienced  gardner  at  Harlem,  I have  taken 
the  liberty  to  make  some  additions  to  the  order.  The  surplus,  I suppose, 
will  be  acceptable  to  Mr.  Willing,  Dr.  Blackwell,  or  any  other  of  your 
friends.1 

I beg  you  to  present  my  affectionate  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bingham 
and  the  young  ladies,  and  my  sincere  congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clymer.2 

I pray  you  to  believe,  my  dear  Bingham,  that  I entertain  an  indelible 
remembrance  of  the  multiplied  proofs  of  your  friendship,  and  that  the 
grateful  recollection  of  them  will  be  among  the  last  thoughts  that  will 
leave  me. 

I am  more  affectionately  than  words  enable  me  to  say 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant 
W.  Jackson 

Enclosure  in  W . Jackson's  Eetter  to  Bingham  > 

Amsterdam , 20  August  1794  [BP] 

The  remarks  which  may  have  been  written  from  Paris,  on  my  con- 
versations while  there,  do  not  affect  me  in  the  smallest  degree.3  They  are 
but  individual  untruths  added  to  the  general  falsehoods,  which  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pen  of  a wretch,  whose  conduct,  as  a minister,  can  never 

9 Jackson  to  Bingham,  Amsterdam,  15  August  1794  in  BP  introduces  a certain  Stier 
family,  which  is  probably  the  one  referred  to.  Crommeline  was  presumably  Daniel 
Crommelin,  a leading  Dutch  financier. 

1 Dr.  Robert  Blackwell  was  the  second  husband  of  Bingham’s  sister,  Hannah  Bing- 
ham Benezet,  and  the  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Philadelphia. 

2 Henry  Clymer  of  Philadelphia  had  married  Mary  Willing,  sister  of  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham, in  the  summer  of  1794. 

3 I have  been  unable  to  discover  just  what  Gouverneur  Morris  had  said  about  Jack- 
son. 
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be  excused,  and  whose  morals,  as  a man,  can  never  be  defended. 

I regret  exceedingly  that  you  should  find  yourself  implicated  by  any 
part  of  my  conversations,  and  having  never  connected  you,  in  any  pos- 
sible way,  with  my  political  opinions  while  in  France,  I cannot  conceive 
how  this  has  been. 

As  to  myself,  I have  a very  short  observation  to  make  on  the  supposition 
that  my  conversations  in  Paris  have  been  of  serious  injury  to  me.  The 
attainment  to  any  of  my  wishes  will  be  utterly  independent  of  our  marble 
fountain  of  honor  and  of  ice.  His  sentiments  therefore  on  my  subject,  and  the 
communications  of  his  creatures  are  regarded  by  me  with  equal  indiffer- 
ence and  contempt. 

In  common  with  those,  who  were  desirous  to  make  the  reputation  of 
this  automaton  useful  to  our  country,  I have  assisted  to  uphold  it,  and,  in 
some  hundred  instances , I have  shielded  this  man  of  stone  from  the  detection 
of  his  successful  and  bare  faced  imposture,  by  giving  to  him  a dress,  which 
neither  nature  nor  education  ever  intended  he  should  wear.  The  return 
I have  met  is  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  proud  ignorance  and 
base  ingratitude.  His  heart  and  his  head  are  in  strict  unison,  the  marble 
coldness  of  the  one  replies  to  the  leaden  dullness  of  the  other  and  form 
together  a perfect  whole. 

Having,  however,  no  inclination  to  attack  the  brazen  wall  of  his  fac- 
titious fame,  and  being  withheld  by  a regard  to  the  consistency  of  former 
opinions,  I shall  adopt  your  counsel,  and,  from  henceforth,  consign  him 
and  his  measures  to  silent  contempt. 

Should  any  part  of  this  vindication  carry  an  aspect  of  vanity,  let  the 
cause  which  has  extorted  it  be  considered,  and  I think  I shall  be  forgiven. 

W.  J. 

W.  Jackson  to  Bingham , London , 17  November  1794  [BP ]4 

London  November  17th.  1794. 

I have  the  pleasure,  my  dear  Sir,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  1 2 of  September  and  the  power  of  attorney,  which  accom- 
panied it. 

My  letters  from  Amsterdam  informed  you  of  the  state  of  my  negotia- 
tion anterior  to  Sir  Francis  Baring’s  arrival  in  that  city.  I have  now  to 
acquaint  you  with  what  passed  subsequent  thereto. 


4 There  is  a copy  of  this  letter,  differing  slightly  in  phrasing  and  punctuation,  in  BP. 
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Perceiving  that  no  commission  would  be  an  inducement  to  the  Houses 
of  Hope  and  Baring  to  become  the  agents  of  the  concern,  I determined 
to  make  a provisional  proposition  to  them,  the  completion  of  which,  should 
they  adopt  it,  was  to  be  referred  to  your  ratification.  Of  this  proposition 
I now  enclose  a copy5  and  I am  much  flattered  by  its  coincidence  with 
your  last  instructions. 

After  communicating  with  Messrs.  Hope,  to  whom  he  delivered  my 
proposals,  Sir  Francis  Baring  informed  me  that  such  was  the  situation  of 
Holland,  at  that  time,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  engaging  in  the 
business  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

Among  the  reasons  which  he  assigned  were  the  following:  “The  peril- 
ous posture  of  public  affairs  required  that  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Hope, 
who  are  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  invaders,  should  be  abstractedly  given 
to  their  immediate  concerns.  The  same  reason  influences  in  a greater 
or  less  degree  every  person  who  might  be  expected  to  aid  in  the  under- 
taking. The  entrepreneurs,  who  are  the  middle  men  in  all  great  specula- 
tions, have  been  exceedingly  injured  in  their  means  by  the  depreciation 
of  the  different  foreign  securities,  and  many  of  them  totally  ruined.  The 
pressure  of  the  invasion  of  Holland  is  such  as  to  render  its  safety  extreme- 
ly doubtful,  and  any  engagements,  which  might  be  formed  under  present 
circumstances,  very  precarious.” 

After  stating  these  reasons  as  objections  to  engaging  in  the  speculation 
at  that  time,  Sir  Francis  observed  that  he  supposed  something  decisive 
would  happen  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  which  might  lead  them  to 
another  determination,  and  he  therefore  thought  it  might  be  well  to  make 
enquiries  and  to  take  opinions  as  to  the  future  practicability  of  the  plan. 

Having  discovered  in  my  conversations  with  Messrs.  Staphorst  and 
Hubbard  that  they  had  been  minutely  informed  with  respect  to  your  pur- 
chase from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  I believed  it  best  to  sound  them  as 
to  their  disposition  to  become  concerned,  and  I was  much  pleased  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Hubbard,  who  disclosed  to  me  Mr.  Cazenove’s  correspondence 
on  the  subject,  that  they  had  a very  good  opinion  of  the  Penobscot  tract. 
But  their  idea  of  the  Kennebec  land,  which  was  founded  on  Mr.  Morris’s 
report,6  was  much  less  favorable.  I undertook  to  obviate  Morris’s  objec- 
tions by  shewing  that  he  had  not,  and  from  the  face  of  his  own  report, 
could  not  have  seen  a twentieth  part  of  the  ground  and  that  what  he  had 
remarked  upon  had  been  visited  at  a season  of  the  year,  when  he  could 
scarcely  determine  the  different  growths  of  timber,  or  pronounce  with 

5 See  below,  pp.  361—362. 

6 For  Morris’s  report,  see  above,  pp.  188-205. 
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any  degree  of  accuracy  upon  the  soil,  the  surface  being  covered  with  snow. 
Mr.  Hubbard  confessed  that  he  thought  there  was  great  force  in  the 
refutation  and  that  such  was  the  character  given  to  them  of  the  Penobscot 
tract  that  he  should  be  willing,  if  public  affairs  were  otherwise  circum- 
stanced, to  take  an  interest  in  the  general  concern;  that  he  had  spoken 
with  Mr.  Staphorst  on  the  subject,  and  they  wished  to  have  a conversa- 
tion with  me  together.  To  this  I assented,  but  before  our  meeting  I be- 
lieved it  best  to  acquaint  Sir  Francis  Baring  with  Mr.  Hubbard’s  opinions. 

Sir  Francis  told  me  that  he  thought  no  man  would  be  more  useful  in 
the  concern  than  Mr.  Hubbard,  from  his  activity  and  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  of  the  business,  and  he  thought  whatever  shape  it  might  take 
it  would  be  well  that  he  should  be  interested. 

I accordingly  met  Messrs.  Staphorst  and  Hubbard,  who  to  my  surprise, 
related  every  fact  of  the  transaction,  ab  ovo,  without  a single  error,  ex- 
cepting in  the  amount  of  the  money  paid  to  Duer,  which  they  stated  at 
eighty  thousand  dollars. 

Upon  their  observing  to  me  that  the  very  advantageous  terms,  on  which 
the  land  had  been  purchased,  would  enable  the  proprietors  to  resell  it 
cheap,  I told  them  that  was  true,  and  that,  therefore,  notwithstanding  its 
very  superior  situation,  and  other  great  advantages,  the  proposals  for  dis- 
posing of  a part  would  be  so  moderate  as  to  render  the  concern  a source 
I of  great  and  certain  benefit  to  those  who  engaged  in  it.  And,  as  I knew 
i that  no  land  could  be  brought  into  competition  with  yours  on  the  terms, 
which  I had  stated  to  Messrs.  Hope  and  Baring,  I mentioned  those  terms 
to  Messrs.  Staphorst  and  Hubbard,  informing  them  that  they  were  the 
lowest  I could  possibly  offer,  and  that  they  were,  in  my  own  opinion,  so 
very  low  that  the  final  ratification  of  them  must  be  referred  to  you. 

They  thought  the  first  cost  of  2/6  rather  too  high,  but  they  confessed 
that  the  plan  appeared  to  them  susceptible  of  effect  provided  such  a change 
should  happen  in  the  situation  of  their  country  as  would  place  its  future 
destiny  on  a certainty  either  way.  Mr.  Hubbard  proposed  to  meet  Sir 
Francis  Baring  for  the  purpose  of  further  conversation  on  the  subject,  and 
on  my  intimating  this  to  Sir  Francis  he  readily  agreed  to  it. 

We  met  accordingly.  Mr.  Hubbard  frankly  told  Sir  Francis  that  they 
had  received  a very  favorable  account  of  the  Penobscot  tract,  but  one  less 
so  of  the  Kennebec ; that  I had  in  some  measure  satisfied  him  that  the  ac- 
count of  the  Kennebec  land  might  be  erroneous;  and  that  although  he 
would  not  take  an  interest  in  that  land  alone,  yet,  as  connected  with  the 
other  tract,  he  should  have  no  objection,  if  the  face  of  affairs  should 
change,  to  become  interested  in  the  general  concern. 
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After  a good  deal  being  said  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  land  in  detail,  it 
was  supposed  that  one  third  part  of  it  might  be  disposed  of  in  Holland, 
a third  in  England,  and  the  remainder  either  in  America,  or  shared  be- 
tween England  and  Holland.  It  was  at  the  same  time  declared  by  both 
the  gentlemen  that  nothing  could  then  be  done  in  Holland,  and  Sir  Fran- 
cis was  doubtful  whether,  in  the  undecided  situation  of  affairs  any  thing 
could  be  done  in  England. 

In  this  state  of  things  I could  do  nothing  better  than  return  to  London 
with  Sir  Francis,  having  settled  with  Mr.  Hubbard  to  resume  our  com- 
munications on  the  first  opening  of  a fair  prospect. 

Since  my  arrival  here  I have  received  your  letter  of  the  12  of  Sep- 
tember, in  which  you  mention  having  written  to  Messrs.  Baring  on  the 
subject. 

Being  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  your  letter  to  them,  and  supposing 
that  it  might  speak  of  the  terms  which  you  had  authorised  me  to  offer,  I 
thought  it  most  consistent  with  propriety  to  state  them,  which  I have  done 
by  informing  Sir  Francis  that  you  had  instructed  me  to  offer  two  thirds 
of  the  land  to  him  and  Messrs.  Hope  at  two  shillings  sterling  per  acre, 
reserving  to  yourself  the  remaining  third  on  a joint  concern  with  them  in 
the  ulterior  sales.  I stated  to  him  at  the  same  time  that  I supposed  about 
one  third  of  the  purchase  money  would  be  wanted  by  you  within  a short 
period  and  the  residue  in  convenient  instalments,  as  your  great  induce- 
ment to  the  sale  at  this  low  price  (connected  with  the  prospect  of  a profit 
on  the  detailed  sales)  was  to  reimburse  the  heavy  advances,  which  you  had 
already  made. 

I am  now  to  tell  you  that  the  causes,  stated  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
letter,  which  prevented  Messrs.  Hope  engaging  in  the  concern,  have  rath- 
er increased  than  diminished.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  now  in  London, 
the  danger  to  Holland  having  obliged  them  to  quit  Amsterdam  and  to 
leave  the  management  of  their  business  to  young  Mr.  Baring  and  another 
gentleman,  both  of  whom  they  have  taken  into  the  House  as  partners. 

The  success  of  the  French  is  such  as  will  occasion  the  relation  of  the 
present  campaign,  in  a future  age,  to  be  regarded  as  a fable.  Proceeding 
with  mathematical  calculation,  they  have  completely  swept  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  which,  as  I predicted  in  a former  letter,  is  now  the  boun- 
dary of  their  mighty  empire — not  a single  soldier  of  the  Allies  remaining 
beyond  it,  excepting  the  garrison  of  Mentz,  which  is  invested  by  an  im- 
mense force,  the  outworks  of  it  all  carried,  and  the  place  itself  believed  to 
be  taken. 

Maestricht,  thought  to  be  impregnable  surrendered  on  the  4th  instant, 
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as  did  Crevecoeur,  Bois  le  Due,  Veuls,  Cologne,  and  Coblentz  some  time 
before. 

Nimeguen  is  evacuated,  and  that  part  of  the  allied  army,  under  the 
Duke  of  York  (separated  from  Clairfayt,  who  is  forced  across  the  Rhine) 
weakened  by  a succession  of  defeats,  has  retired  upon  Arnheim,  an  incon- 
siderable, and  the  only  remaining,  fortress  between  them  and  Amster- 
dam, which  must  fall,  and,  with  it,  unless  fortunate  enough  to  escape  into 
Prussian  Gueldren,  or  by  the  way  of  the  Zuyder-zee,  the  Duke  of  York’s 
army  must  surrender  prisoners  of  war.  They  cannot  exceed  twenty  thou- 
sand effective  men,  and  are  pressed  by  the  conjoined  forces  of  Jourdan 
and  Pichegru,  the  former  of  whom,  having  driven  the  Austrians  and 
Prussians  over  the  Rhine,  has  extended  his  left  to  the  city  of  Cleves, 
where  it  reaches  the  right  of  the  army  of  the  north,  making  together  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  most  formidable  troops, 
in  valour,  discipline,  and  equipment,  that  ever  took  the  field,  elated  by 
the  victories  of  four  pitched  battles,  innumerable  skirmishes,  the  capture 
of  more  than  fifty  towns,  among  them  four  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of 
Europe,  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon!  Their  arms 
have  been  equally  successful  in  Spain  and  Italy.  Accounts  were  received 
from  Spain  yesterday  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  Spanish  army  near  Pampe- 
luna,  the  capital  of  Navarre,  which  has  surrendered.  The  Spaniards  have 
refused  to  rise  en  masse,  and  such  is  their  consternation  that  measures  are 
taken  at  Madrid  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  royal  family.  The  Duke 
d’Alcudia  [?]  has  resigned  his  office  of  Prime  Minister,  which  is  consid- 
ered as  preliminary  to  overtures  for  peace.7 

I give  you  this  summary  as  well  to  shew  that  it  is  impossible  for  Messrs. 
Hope  and  Baring,  under  the  present  distress  of  Holland,  and  distracted 
state  of  affairs  here,  to  engage  in  the  concern  as  to  corroborate  Sir  Francis 
Baring’s  opinion  that  something  decisive  of  the  war  must  soon  happen, 
which  will  produce  a change  favorable  to  the  object. 

Mr.  Hope  is  in  that  situation  which  delicacy  forbids  me  to  intrude  on. 
I saw  him  some  days  ago,  before  the  last  afflicting  news  of  Maestricht 
and  Nimeguen  had  reached  him,  and  he  was  then  too  much  depressed 
to  justify  the  introduction  of  business. 

Sir  Francis  Baring  tells  me  that,  besides  the  state  of  public  affairs,  a 
private  circumstance  has  lately  taken  place,  which  has  a very  unfavorable 
influence  on  American  credit  and  negotiation.  Bills,  to  an  immense 
amount,  drawn  and  indorsed  by  Messrs.  Greenleaf,  Morris,  and  Nichol- 

7 For  a detailed  account  of  this  campaign,  see  Fortescue,  British  Army , IV.  292-324. 
For  the  Spanish  business,  see  Cambridge  Modern  History,  VIII.  439-440. 
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son,8  have  come  to  Europe,  all  of  which  must  be  protested  and  sent  back, 
no  funds  being  provided  for  their  payment. 

It  is  really  inconceivable  how  much  the  credit  of  America  has  been  in- 
jured, and  the  negotiations  of  prudent  men  interrupted,  by  the  schemes 
and  speculations  of  some  people.  How  they  are  reconciled  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  fairness  of  dealing  I cannot  conceive,  and  how  the  repetition  of 
them  should  be  tolerated  by  the  public  I am  utterly  at  a loss  to  imagine. 
The  invectives  and  reproaches  which  such  conduct  has  produced  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic  would  fill  a volume. 

Sir  Francis  Baring  is  of  opinion  that  a favorable  change  may  take  place 
before  the  middle  of  January,  and  I cannot  but  think  that  overtures  for 
a general  peace,  the  completion  of  which  would  be  conclusively  in  favor 
of  the  speculation,  must  soon  be  made,  for  I really  believe  another  cam- 
paign would  hazard  the  happiness,  perhaps  the  safety  of  this  country. 

The  Parliament  meets  on  Tuesday  next.  I shall  not  fail  to  give  you 
the  earliest  information  of  what  is  determined. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Jay’s  negotiation  is  satisfactorily  closed9  and  although 
I have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  particulars,  I have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  general  result  is  favorable  to  our  claims. 

To  a packet  of  news  papers,  which  I send  by  this  conveyance,  I must 
beg  leave  to  refer  you  for  general  intelligence. 

Unless  your  arrangements  in  America  are  equally  advantageous  for 
your  interest  with  the  terms  you  have  authorized  me  to  engage  on  in  Eu- 
rope, I think  you  should  take  no  steps  for  disposing  of  the  lands  in  Maine 
until  you  receive  further  advices  from  me,  as  I do  not  despair  of  closing 
upon  those  terms  before  the  middle  of  March,  when  I hope  to  embark 
on  my  return  to  those  friends,  who  I love  and  esteem  beyond  all  the  world. 

I am  very  happy  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Bingham  is  pleased  with  the  style 
of  the  medallion,  and  that  it  is  much  admired.  I hope  the  young  ladies 
have  received  their  music.  It  was  sent  by  the  Neptune. 

I pray  you,  my  dear  Sir,  to  present  my  most  affectionate  respects  to 
Mrs.  Bingham,  and  to  Miss  Bingham  and  Miss  Maria,  and  to  be  persuad- 
ed of  the  affectionate  friendship,  with  which  I am 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant 
W.  Jackson 

8 Robert  Morris,  John  Nicholson,  and  James  Greenleaf  became  associated  in  1794* 
Together  the  three  engaged  in  numerous  land  speculations,  for  example,  the  Asylum 
and  North  American  Land  Companies.  The  protested  bills  were  probably  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Asylum  Company,  which  was  designed  to  be  a colony  for  refugee 
Frenchmen.  See  S.  Livermore,  Early  American  Land  Companies,  162—174. 

9 Jay’s  treaty  was  signed  on  19  November  1794. 
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November  18th. 

I unclose  my  packet  to  inform  you  that  in  consequence  of  an  intimation 
made  to  me  last  evening  by  a gentleman,  whose  name  I must  not,  at 
present,  commit  to  paper,  that  he  had  some  reason  to  think  if  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Government  of  France,  at  this  time,  for  the  sale 
of  the  lands  in  Maine,  with  a consent  to  take  in  part  payment  the  jewels 
of  the  crown  at  a fair  valuation  (that  is  to  say  for  as  much  as  they  could 
be  resold  for)  it  would  be  listened  to.  Or,  if  the  Government  did  not  be- 
come the  purchasers,  he  believed  they  might  be  induced  to  sanction  the 
sale  to  individuals,  and  to  allow  the  purchase  money  to  be  exported.  I 
have  addressed  to  him  a letter  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a copy,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  some  of  the  copper  plate  maps,  and  a manuscript  pros- 
pectus in  French,  explaining  to  him  why  the  water  courses  were  not  com- 
pleted  in  the  map. 

To  this  step  I have  been  induced  by  several  reasons.  The  last  accounts 
from  Holland,  combined  with  the  supposed  determination  of  this  Govern- 
ment not  to  make  immediate  overtures  of  peace,  are  unfavorable  to  the 
hope  of  an  early  negotiation  with  Messrs.  H.  and  B.  I dined  with  Sir 
Francis  yesterday,  and  his  hopes  of  an  early  change  are  by  no  means  in- 
creased since  I last  saw  him.  Should  events  exceed  expectation,  the  nego- 
tiation with  Messrs.  H.  and  B.  will  be  in  no  way  affected  by  this  essay, 
as,  for  the  strongest  reasons,  it  must  remain  a profound  secret  between 
the  gentleman  who  undertakes  it  and  myself,  and  I shall  be  ready  to  re- 
new^my  business  with  Messrs.  H.  and  B.  whenever  they  propose  to  do  so. 

The  gentleman  is  to  receive  no  compensation  unless  the  sale  is  brought 
to  a satisfactory  close,  in  which  case  I shall  be  on  the  spot.  He  is  then  to 
receive  5 per  cent  as  the  reward  of  his  services. 

You  will  hear  from  me  again  by  the  earliest  opportunity.  I must  beg  of 
you  by  no  means  to  disclose  my  purpose  of  going  to  France,  as,  although 
there  is  not  the  smallest  degree  of  danger  (should  I go)  it  might  give 
alarm,  where  I wish  all  to  be  peace. 

Rely  on  my  prudence  and  zeal. 

I shall  only  go  to  France  under  a certainty  of  doing  the  business. 


W.  Jackson’s  Proposals  to  Hope  and  Baring , November , 1 794  [ ? ] 

Proposals  submitted  to  Messrs.  Hope  and  Baring 

To  sell  to  them  one  million  acres  at  2/6— £125,000.  On  condition  that 
a common  stock  or  proprietaryship  should  be  formed  of  the  two  million 
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acres,  the  profits  arising  out  of  which,  on  ulterior  sales,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided  between  them  and  the  present  proprietors. 

By  the  following  plan  for  reselling  the  land,  which  would  certainly  be 
very  inviting  to  purchasers  in  detail,  it  appears  that  a profit  of  £350,000. 
sterling  would  be  obtained  on  the  two  million  acres,  rating  the  first  cost 
at  2/6  sterling  per  acre,  £250,000. 

Plan  jor  reselling  the  land 

The  2,000,000  acres  to  be  divided  into  4,000  shares  or  actions  of  £300 
sterling  each,  £1,200,000. 

Terms 

Each  subscriber  of  £300  (and  in  that  proportion)  to  receive  a Deed 
in  fee  for  five  hundred  acres  of  land  and  moreover  to  be  entitled  to  £300 
(or  in  that  proportion  according  to  his  subscription)  of  American  stock 
bearing  an  interest  of  3 per  cent  per  annum. 

The  stock  to  stand  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  in  his  own  name,  and, 
of  course,  to  be  in  his  absolute  disposal. 

To  effect  the  foregoing  operation  in  the  detailed  sales,  the  proprietors 
would  purchase  as  much  of  the  American  stock  as  would  be  equal  to 
£1,200,000  of  3 per  cents,  which  supposing  6 per  cents  at  par  would  cost 
£600,000.  This  would  leave  6/  per  acre  for  the  land,  2,000,000  acres  at 
6/  being  £600,000.  These  two  sums  being  equal  to  the  4,000  shares  at 
£300  per  share,  £1,200,000. 


W.  Jackson  to  [?]  / London , 18  November  1794  [BP] 

(Copy) 

Sjr:  London  November  18.  1794. 

In  consequence  of  our  conversation  of  yesterday  I now  commit  to  your 
care  the  enclosed  prospectus  and  map  of  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, with  the  disposal  of  which  in  Europe  I am  charged,  and,  to 
that  purpose,  fully  empowered  by  the  proprietors. 

On  a perusal  of  the  prospectus  you  will  readily  perceive  how  important 
the  acquisition  of  these  lands  by  French  citizens  would  be  to  the  Republic. 
Abounding  in  the  best  masts  and  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  naval  and 

*1  haye  not  keen  able  to  discover  who  Jackson’s  agent  was.  In  his  letter  to  Bing- 
ham dated  17  November  1794  he  refers  to  this  agent  as  one  “whose  name  I must 
not,  at  present,  commit  to  paper.”  See  above,  p.  361.  The  phrase  “Your  knowledge  of 
General  Lincoln’s  character”  implies  that  the  gentleman  in  question  was  an  Ameri- 
can. There  is  a copy  of  this  letter,  dated  16  November  1794,  in  BP. 
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other  timber,  which,  from  the  situation  of  the  lands  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
may  be  brought  to  the  shipping  ports  with  the  greatest  convenience,  they 
would  furnish  immense  supplies  for  the  national  marine,  and  lumber  of 
all  kinds  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  colonies.  Indeed  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  with  the  necessary  capital,  to  effect  the  felling  of  the  trees  and 
the  transportation  of  the  timber,  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money  would 
be  speedily  reimbursed  and  leave  the  fee  simple  of  the  soil  a clear  gain  to 
the  buyers. 

Under  a belief  that  the  importance  of  the  object  may  induce  an  im- 
mediate and  serious  attention  from  the  Government  of  France,  I have  to 
request  that  you  will  inform  yourself  whether  the  Government  is  dis- 
posed to  become  the  purchasers  (which  may  be  done  through  the  medium 
of  trustees),  or,  if  not  so  disposed,  whether  they  will  authorise  the  sale  to 
individuals,  French  citizens,  and  grant  permission  to  export  the  amount 
of  the  purchase  money,  in  part  of  which  I would  consent  to  receive  the 
national  jewels  at  a fair  valuation. 

Should  the  nation  agree  to  possess  itself  of  this  invaluable  nursery  of 
masts  and  naval  timber,  in  the  way  I propose,  I shall  be  ready  at  ten  days 
notice  to  go  to  France,  and  thence  immediately  to  accompany  their  trus- 
tees or  commissioners  to  America  to  complete  the  contract  and  give  pos- 
session of  the  land. 

Your  knowledge  of  General  Lincoln’s  character,  and  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  he  is  held  in  America  as  a man  of  strict  truth  will  enable  you 
to  state  with  confidence  the  reliance  that  may  be  placed  on  his  report  of 
the  lands,  with  which  he  is  personally  and  particularly  well  acquainted. 

In  aid  of  his  authority  is  the  declaration  of  a Committee  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  consisting  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  who 
are  sent  from  the  District  of  Maine  so  that  in  your  communications  on  the 
subject  either  with  the  Government  or  individuals  you  will  have  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  a failure  of  facts  to  confirm  all  that  is  stated  in  the 
prospectus.  And,  as  you  are  acquainted  with  the  authenticity  of  the  deeds 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  the  proprietors,  and  with  the  full  au- 
thority to  me  to  dispose  of  the  lands,  you  will  be  able  to  give  the  most 
positive  assurances  as  to  the  validity  of  the  title,  and  my  power  to  complete 
the  contract. 

Should  the  Government  not  incline  to  purchase  on  public  account,  but 
agree  to  sanction  the  sale  to  individuals,  and  to  allow  the  exportation  of 
the  amount  of  the  purchase  I wish  you,  in  that  case,  to  ascertain  what 
prospect  there  is  of  completing  the  sale  in  that  way. 

It  really  appears  to  me  that  the  acquisition  of  these  lands  by  French 
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citizens,  as  it  respects  the  supply  of  timber  and  masts  for  the  marine,  and 
lumber  and  provisions  for  the  colonies,  must  be  inestimable  to  that  nation, 
and  I think  it  can  only  be  necessary  to  inform  the  Government  correctly 
on  the  subject  to  obtain  a serious  and  immediate  attention  to  the  proposal. 
Indeed  I should  suppose  they  would  consider  the  agent  of  such  a concern 
as  a national  benefactor. 

The  price,  which  will  be  about  £500,000  sterling,  although  important 
in  its  amount  to  individuals,  can  be  no  object  to  a great  nation,  when  the 
advantages,  which  must  be  inevitably  derived  from  the  purchase,  are  for 
a moment  considered. 

The  mode  of  submitting  the  proposal  to  the  attention  of  government 
must  be  referred  to  your  judgment. 

I am  etc. 

W.  J. 


W.  Jackson  to  Bingham , London , 9 March  1795  [BP] 

London,  March  oth.  I7CK 

My  dear  Sir:  V 

The  fate  of  Holland  is  at  length  determined,  and  the  French  are  now 
in  complete  possession  of  that  country.  The  late  severe  season  having 
frozen  the  rivers,  which  formed  the  last  barriers  to  his  progress,  General 
Pichegru  ordered  his  victorious  troops  to  cross  at  the  same  time  in  various 
places  and  compelled  the  Allies  to  retire  in  every  direction. 

As  the  only  means  of  safety,  the  shattered  remains  of  the  allied  army 
were  collected,  and  a general  retreat,  from  Utrecht  towards  Westphalia, 
was  commenced  on  the  16  of  January,  recommending  their  sick  and 
wounded,  and  abandoning  a large  proportion  of  clothing,  ordnance  and 
stores  to  the  victors;  whose  conduct,  in  the  hour  of  triumph  has  done  hon- 
or to  humanity,  and  commanded  the  esteem  and  applause  of  a vanquished 
enemy. 

The  sufferings  of  the  allied  army  in  their  retreat,  have  far  exceeded 
whatever  has  heretofore  been  known.  Many  thousands  have  perished 
through  cold,  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  the  survivors,  who  have  reached 
Osnaburgh,  are  represented  as  being  most  deplorably  circumstanced. 

To  enable  you  to  form  a more  correct  judgment  of  this  most  extraor- 
dinary campaign,  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  I have  taken  the 
liberty  to  send  to  you  a very  good  map  of  those  parts  of  France,  Flanders, 
and  Holland,  which  have  been  the  most  interesting  theatre  of  the  war. 
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On  the  17th,  1 8th,  19th  and  20th  of  January  the  French  forces  took 
possession  of  Utrecht,  Dort,  Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam,  and  since  that 
time  have  entirely  occupied  the  whole  country.  Never  was  conquest  more 
complete,  and  never,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  who  duly  estimate  its  conse- 
quences, was  the  danger  to  this  country,  from  the  success  of  an  enemy, 
so  great  as  at  present.2 

Received  by  the  Dutch  as  their  deliverers  from  the  despotism  of  Eng- 
land, Russia,  and  the  House  of  Orange,  the  French  have  every  where 
fraternized  with  the  people  of  Holland,  and,  only  reversing  the  practice 
of  the  conquerors  of  the  Chinese,  they  have  effectually  assimilated  the 
Dutch  to  their  sentiments  and  opinions. 

Declaring  that  they  come  not  as  conquerors,  but  as  friends,  and  that 
they  leave  the  modification  of  their  government  to  the  people  them- 
selves, they  will  obtain  an  aid  from  the  Dutch,  as  allies,  which  they  could 
never  have  commanded  from  them  as  a vanquished  and  tributary  nation. 
For,  although  supplies  for  their  army  of  specific  articles  have  been  re- 
quired by  the  French  commissioners,  yet  an  assurance  is  at  the  same  time 
given  that  payment  shall  be  made  for  the  same,  and,  considering  that, 
with  the  means  of  absolute  coercion  in  their  power,  they  have  most  care- 
fully abstained  from  all  acts  of  violence,  and  have  even  inflicted  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  on  some  of  their  soldiers  for  private  plundering,  there  is 
not  as  yet  any  reason  to  question  the  good  faith  of  their  public  declara- 
tions. 

Very  opposite  indeed,  and  strongly  contrasted  with  this  policy,  has  been 
the  conduct  of  another  government  towards  the  unfortunate  people  of  Hol- 
land, whose  property  has  been  seized  in  those  very  harbours,  to  which  it 
had  been  invited  as  a place  of  safety.  I forbear  any  commentary  on  a 
transaction,  which  the  future  historian  will  be  anxious,  for  the  honor  of 
mankind,  to  leave  unnoticed  in  the  records  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Stadtholder  and  his  family,  fugitives  from  their  own,  have  taken 
refuge  in  this  country,  on  whose  bounty  and  good  will  they  must  be  con- 
tented to  continue  dependent,  since  circumstances  do  not  admit  a single 
ray  of  expectation  that  they  will  ever  be  able  to  return.  The  office  of 
Stadtholder  has  been  abolished  by  the  present  representatives  of  Holland, 
or  rather  of  the  provinces,  and  every  thing  connected  with  that  authority 
is  done  away. 

2 See  Fortescue,  British  Army , IV.  316—322.  In  speaking  of  the  retreat,  he  says:  The 
days  that  followed  are  amongst  the  most  tragical  in  the  history  of  the  Army. 

3 See  Mahan,  Sea  Power , 1.  1 70.  In  addition  Britain  soon  thereafter  seized  most  of  the 
Dutch  colonies. 
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The  additional  strength  derived  to  the  Republic  of  France  from  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  navy,  military  and  marine  stores,  provisions,  money,  men, 
and  harbours  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  last  include  the  mouths  of 
most  of  the  rivers  by  which  Germany  was  formerly  supplied,  must  give 
a decided  preponderance  in  the  future  operations  of  the  war,  which  as 
you  will  perceive  from  the  accompanying  debates  in  Parliament,  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  is  resolved  to  continue,  despairing,  as  I think,  to 
obtain  any  terms  of  peace  which  without  shame  and  humiliation  they 
could  accept,  obstinately  resolved  at  the  same  time  not  to  ask  them. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  national  sanction  as  well  as  force  of 
the  Dutch  will  be  given  to  the  war  in  aid  of  France  early  in  the  spring, 
and  that  the  naval  campaign,  on  the  part  of  the  new  allies,  will  be  com- 
menced and  continued  with  great  vigour. 

Besides  this  vast  accession  of  strength,  which,  being  taken  from  one 
scale  and  thrown  into  the  other,  must  operate  in  a two-fold  ratio,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  desperate  situation  of  Spain,  where  every 
resistance  has  also  yielded  to  the  skill  and  impetuosity  of  the  invaders,  will 
soon  compel  that  country,  as  a condition  of  peace,  to  make  common  cause 
with  France  against  the  confederated  Powers.4  In  that  event,  which  I 
regard  as  almost  certain,  and  very  near  at  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  say  when 
or  where  the  ravages  of  war  will  cease.  The  animosity  of  France  against 
England  amounts  to  madness,  and  the  recent  declarations  of  this  gov- 
ernment, no  less  injudicious  than  illiberal,  are  but  little  calculated  to  allay 
the  frenzy. 

Most  devoutly  do  I wish  to  be  mistaken  in  my  augury  of  events,  but  it 
is  impossible,  judging  from  what  I see  and  know,  not  to  conclude  that  the 
most  calamitous  consequences  await  the  further  prosecution  of  this  vin- 
dictive and  inveterate  war.  Already  has  the  manner  of  conducting  it  out- 
raged every  feeling  of  humanity,  and  violated  every  maxim  heretofore 
prescribed  for  the  government  of  different  nations  towards  each  other. 
It  has  at  length,  as  it  relates  to  England  and  France,  declaredly  become  a 
war  of  extermination,  and,  proceeding  upon  its  present  principles,  must  un- 
questionably result  in  the  subversion  of  one  or  other  of  the  governments. 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  impossible  that  both  nations,  being  exhausted, 
should  become  the  victims  of  their  unwise  and  implacable  resentment,  for, 
to  which  ever  side  the  scale  of  conquest  shall  finally  and  decisively  incline, 
the  other  may  not  be  in  a capacity  to  resist  a combination,  which  should  at- 
tempt to  transfer  the  dominion  of  the  sea  to  those  nations  that  border  on 

4 By  mid-July  the  Spanish  campaign  had  ended.  Jackson’s  prophecy  of  a Franco- 
Spanish  alliance  was  realized  at  the  Treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  in  179 6. 
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the  Baltic,  and  in  that  event  the  whole  commercial  system  of  the  world 
must  experience  a change. 

That  Russia  anxiously  desires  to  lead  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  is  most 
certain,  and  to  this  object  all  her  policy  has  been  directed.  Hence  she  has 
avoided  taking  any  other  interference  in  the  quarrel  with  France  than 
merely  to  blow  the  coal  of  war,  and  thereby  consume  the  strength  of  both 
parties,  without,  in  the  least  impairing  her  own.  In  this  intention,  as  far 
as  it  affects  the  finances  and  military  force  of  the  belligerent  powers,  she 
has  effectually  succeeded,  and  I think  the  time  is  not  distant  when  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  will  have  no  occasion  to  enquire  of  each  other,  who  has 
been  the  dupe? 

In  like  manner  will  she  endeavor,  by  fighting  them  off  against  each 
other,  to  exhaust  the  marine  strength  of  England  and  France,  and  then, 
in  conjunction  with  her  neighbours,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  whose  hopes 
and  fears  will  be  both  excited,  she  may  find  herself  in  a situation  to  dictate 
in  commerce  as  she  has  done  in  war.5  To  a mind  that  reflects  on  the  rapid 
progress  which  this  gigantic  Empire  has  made  within  less  than  a century, 
I think  there  will  appear  something  more  than  mere  speculation  in  this 
conjecture. 

Already  possessing  the  great  nursery  of  naval  supplies,  her  late  acqui- 
sitions in  Poland  give  her  complete  command  of  the  finest  grain  country 
in  Europe,  and  will  enable  her  to  convert  the  necessities  of  other  nations 
to  her  own  aggrandisement. 

It  would  be  difficult  as  it  regards  many  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  to  de- 
termine whether  their  assent  to  the  detested  dismemberment  of  unhappy 
Poland  had  been  given  by  proxies  of  wickedness  or  folly.  The  probability 
is  that  some  of  them,  ere  long,  will  smart  most  severely  under  a scourge 
of  their  own  weaving. 

Amidst  these  reflections  on  the  crimes  of  courts,  and  the  calamities  of 
war,  it  is  no  inconsiderable  consolation  to  an  American  that  his  country, 
ruled  by  a government,  most  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  man,  and  most 
promotive  of  his  happiness,  enjoys  the  blessings  of  peace  and  freedom,  and 
the  enviable  advantages  of  sharing  superfluous  advantages  to  less  favored 
nations.  Long  may  they  be  continued,  and  long  may  the  respect  for  the 
United  States,  which  their  deportment  in  the  war  has  created,  remain  im- 
pressed on  the  people  of  Europe!  While  a similar  conduct  of  magnani- 
mous neutrality  is  observed,  it  cannot  be  effaced,  and  will  most  assuredly 
contribute  in  the  highest  degree  to  advance  their  interests. 

You  will  learn  with  great  pleasure  that  the  system  of  terror  has  been 
5 For  the  League  of  Armed  Neutrality  of  1794,  see  Bemis,  Jay’s  Treaty,  221-222. 
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totally  suppressed  in  France,  and  that  the  mild  measures,  which  have  suc- 
ceeded are  no  less  efficient  in  the  conduct  of  their  public  affairs.  Their 
councils  continue  to  be  distinguished  by  wisdom,  secrecy,  and  dispatch. 
Their  armies  maintain,  and  even  increase  the  honor  of  their  past  atchieve- 
ments  [ric],  and  the  successes  of  their  marine  against  the  commerce  of 
their  enemies  at  once  evince  their  energy  and  power. 

A list  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  prizes  taken  from  England,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  since  the  first  of  January,  has  been  received  in  this  country. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  eight  are  published  in  one  of  the  news-papers, 
which  I have  the  pleasure  to  send  you. 

How  long  the  government  of  this  country  will  persist  in  this  ruinous 
war,  or  how  long  the  nation  will  consent  to  maintain  it,  is  not  for  me  to 
predict,  but  I should  suppose  they  were  determined  to  risque  another  cam- 
paign,  which  I am  sorry  to  believe  will  be  the  most  disastrous  that  ever 
happened,  perhaps  the  most  fatal  that  can  happen. 

A peace  has  lately  been  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  Republic  of 
France  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,6  in  which  a magnanimity  of  con- 
duct has  been  discovered  on  the  part  of  the  Republic,  which  completely 
refutes  all  the  allegations  that  have  been  made  against  the  dispositions  of 
the  French  towards  foreign  nations.  Far  from  taking  that  vengeance,  or 
insisting  on  that  degree  of  indemnity,  which  events  had  placed  in  their 
disposal,  they  renounced  them  for  nobler  objects,  and  have  evinced  as 
much  justice  and  moderation  in  their  plans  of  peace,  as  they  had  exhibited 
prowess  and  perseverance  in  their  operations  of  war. 

This  peace,  having  been  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  who  is  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  is  considered  by  some 
as  preliminary  to  a similar  conduct  on  his  own  part,  notwithstanding  the 
negotiations  now  depending  with  this  government,  which  are  by  many  be- 
lieved to  have  no  other  object  than  to  obtain  some  money,  under  other 
pretences,  which  he  will  consider  as  a partial  indemnification  for  past 
losses.  Indeed,  reasoning  according  to  common  sense  I think  it  impossible 
to  resist  this  conclusion.  For,  if  the  disciplined  and  veteran  armies  of  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  England,  Spain  and  Holland,  with  their  auxiliaries,  have 
been  every  where  foiled  and  dissipated  by  the  raw  troops  of  France,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  the  recruits  of  Germany  should  make  resistance 
against  the  experienced  and  victorious  soldiery  of  that  high  spirited  people. 

Nor  can  it,  in  reason  or  policy,  be  supposed  that  the  Germanic  body 
will  risk  the  subversion  of  their  system  on  so  desperate  an  issue.  But  should 

6 The  peace  with  Tuscany,  signed  on  9 February  1795,  was  the  first  of  a series  of 
settlements  made  by  France  during  the  year. 
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the  wish  of  certain  courts  prevail  against  the  peace  of  the  world,  I should 
not  wonder  if  the  siege  and  capture  of  Vienna  were  among  the  events  of 
the  ensuing  campaign.  Others  less  probable  have  already  happened,  and 
the  successes  against  Spain  and  Holland  were  less  expected  twelve  months 
ago.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  the  military  measures  of  France  are  so 
conceived  and  executed  as,  in  the  continuance  of  the  war,  to  threaten  de- 
struction to  all  their  enemies. 

The  discipline  which  has  been  established  in  their  armies  and  their 
dreadful  artillery,  combined  with  the  enthusiasm  of  their  opinions  and  the 
confidence  generated  by  continued  success  render  them  irresistible  in  bat- 
tle, while  the  moderate  and  dignified  deportment  of  their  military  leaders 
prepares  the  people,  against  whom  they  march,  for  immediate  submission. 

It  is  a most  extraordinary  fact  that  I was  assured  by  several  people  on 
the  Continent  last  autumn  that  they  suffered  less  from  the  approaching 
French  armies  than  they  did  from  the  retreating  troops  of  the  Allies.  The 
declension  of  discipline  in  the  British  army  is  confessed  and  lamented  by 
their  best  officers,  and  has  been  no  less  detrimental  to  their  friends,  than 
advantageous  for  their  enemies. 

Referring  you  to  a large  parcel  of  news-papers  for  farther  particulars  of 
public  events,  and  informing  you  that,  as  I could  not  obtain  a second  copy 
of  the  map  of  Flanders,  I must  use  the  freedom  of  sending  it  to  Mr.  Will- 
ing, to  whom  I have  given  information  of  similar  import  with  this  letter, 
and  from  whom  you  will  be  able  to  get  the  map,  I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

most  affectionately  and  respectfully  yours 

W.  J. 

W.  Jackson  to  Bingham , London,  9 April  1795  [BP] 

London  April  9th.  1795* 

My  dear  Sir: 

In  my  letter  to  you  by  the  William  Penn,  of  which  I now  enclose  a 
duplicate,  I stated  to  you  the  proposal7  which  I had  made  to  Messrs.  Hope 
and  Baring,  and  my  expectation  of  receiving  their  answer  about  the  end 
of  last  month.  That  expectation,  combined  with  the  hope  of  receiving 
letters  from  you,  which  would  either  authorise  me  to  proceed  in  my  ne- 
gotiation with  them,  or  point  to  some  other  decisive  measures,  has  occa- 
sioned me  to  defer  writing  to  you  by  this  conveyance  until  the  very  last 
moment. 


7 This  is  presumably  the  proposal  printed  above,  pp.  361-362. 
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A long  prevalence  of  easterly  winds  had  prevented  any  late  arrivals 
from  Philadelphia.  I am,  of  course,  without  the  aid  of  your  instructions, 
nor  have  I yet  received  a definitive  answer  from  Messrs.  H.  and  B. 

Sir  Francis  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  last  Friday,  en  famille,  for  the 
purpose,  I believe,  of  entering  into  a very  detailed  conversation  on  the 
subject,  towards  the  close  of  which  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Hope  had  not 
yet  finally  determined,  but  he  thought  the  time  was  not  distant  when  he 
would.  He  further  observed  that  if  any  agreement  was  entered  into  and 
ratified  by  you,  the  pecuniary  part  of  it,  the  payments,  would  be  made 
perfectly  convenient  to  your  wishes. 

He  made  enquiries  as  to  the  qualifications  to  citizenship  in  the  U.  S. — 
the  right  of  purchasing,  and  manner  in  which  real  estate  might  be  held 
by  persons  non  resident  the  time  within  which  I supposed  the  concern,  if 
entered  into,  might  be  finally  liquidated — and  what  proportion  of  the  land 
I thought  might  be  disposed  of  in  detail  in  America — and  made  many  ob- 
servations which  tended  to  convince  me  that  Mr.  H.  and  himself  had  dis- 
cussed the  subject,  and  were  only  waiting  some  particular  event  to  decide 
upon  my  proposal.  Should  they  determine  to  accept  it  I must  beg  leave  to 
repeat  to  you  my  opinion  that  it  will  be  by  far  the  most  advantageous  mode 
of  selling  the  land.  For  (as  Sir  Francis  observed  to  me)  they  should  not 
press  the  final  liquidation  of  the  concern,  but  leave  it  to  the  convenience 
of  the  parties.  An  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  procure  the  highest  price 
in  detail  (double  what  it  would  now  bring)  for  the  remaining  half  of  the 
lands,  or  rather  for  the  whole,  without  a single  inconvenience  being  at- 
tached to  the  delay,  as  the  money  paid  for  their  share  will  enable  you  to 
take  up  all  the  deeds  and  conditions  of  settlement,  discharge  the  agree- 
ments to  Jackson  and  Flint,  defray  the  expences  already  incurred,  and 
leave  a surplus,  with  your  proportion  of  the  land  greatly  enhanced  in  val- 
ue, as  clear  gain. 

Having  thus  freely  stated  my  opinions  of  the  advantages,  which  would 
result  from  such  a contract  with  Messrs.  H.  and  B.,  it  behoves  me  to  say 
what  I think  of  your  last  plan  for  laying  off  and  selling  the  land  in  shares 
of  200  acres  each.  How  it  would  operate  in  America  I am  less  competent 
to  say.  In  Europe  the  plan  might  obtain  to  a certain  extent  with  a period 
of  five  or  six  years,  after  peace,  but  even  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  I 
doubt  whether  an  average  price  of  a dollar  and  a half  would  be  received 
for  what  might  be  sold. 

The  French  and  Dutch  markets  are  at  present  closed  to  every  land 
speculation,  and  the  jealousy  of  emigration  is  so  great,  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment, in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  I shall  not  be  surprized  if 
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some  strong  measures  are  resorted  to  to  prevent  it.  The  ministerial  prints 
are  filled  with  falsehoods,  invented  and  proclaimed,  to  dissuade  emigra- 
tion to  America,  and  I think  they  may,  in  some  degree,  be  considered  as 
the  harbingers  of  other  means  should  they  fail  of  their  purpose. 

For  these  reasons  I think  it  improbable  that  much  will  be  done  in  de- 
tailed sales  during  the  war,  and  with  a view  to  advantage  from  the  specu- 
lation, after  peace,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  at  this  time,  in  Europe,  another 
set  of  men  besides  Messrs.  H.  and  B.  who  would  make  so  large  an  invest- 
ment in  American  land. 

I have  already  informed  you  that  Sir  Francis  Baring,  to  whom  I com- 
municated the  outlines  of  your  last  plan,  had  observed  that  from  the  im- 
probability of  succeeding  in  it,  at  this  time,  their  house  would  be  obliged 
to  decline  the  agency.  Should  your  decision  be  to  proceed  in  that  plan  I 
shall  certainly  be  very  happy  to  contribute  by  every  exertion  in  my  power 
to  promote  it.  At  the  same  time  I persuade  myself  that  your  friendship 
for  me,  which  I have  ever  found  generous  and  affectionate,  will  excuse 
me  when  I intimate  the  necessity  of  my  early  return  to  America.  My  serv- 
ices, if  deemed  useful,  shall  there  be  given  with  all  the  zeal  which  gratitude 
can  prompt. 

Being  at  present  in  perfect  suspense  between  the  want  of  your  instruc- 
tions and  Mr.  Hope’s  determination,  I cannot  enlarge  upon  the  subject 
until  I am  favored  with  the  one  or  the  other.  Should  his  answer  be  an  ac- 
ceptance of  my  proposal,  and  your  instructions  direct  the  prosecution  of  the 
last  plan,  my  judgment,  as  things  are  at  present  circumstanced,  will  lead 
me,  I think,  to  place  all  the  papers  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Francis  Baring,  and 
embark  immediately  for  America,  where  your  final  ratification  or  rejec- 
tion of  my  proposal  may  be  determined  on,  and  your  directions  for  the 
disposal  of  the  papers  in  Sir  Francis  Barings  hands  be  given,  either  to  de- 
liver them  over  to  a person  to  be  appointed  by  you,  or  to  retain  them  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  agreement,  should  you  determine  to  ratify  it, 
into  effect. 

It  is  very  possible  that  your  letters  may  be  of  a nature  to  change  entirely 
this  opinion,  which  I only  mention  as  that  which  strikes  me  most  forcibly 
in  the  moment.  Whatever  I may  do  must  depend  on  the  firm  belief  that 
it  will  promote  your  interest  in  the  greatest  degree,  as  no  other  considera- 
tion can  possibly  influence  my  decision  in  the  business. 

The  packet  of  news-papers  and  the  parliamentary  debates,  which  I send 
to  you  by  this  opportunity,  relate  all  the  public  occurrences  that  are  in- 
teresting. 

Great  apprehensions  of  famine  are  entertained  in  every  country  in  Eu - 
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rofe,  and  in  none,  with  greater  cause,  than  in  this , where  it  is  said  there  are 
not  provisions  to  last  till  mid  summer.  Many  violences  have  been  already 
committed  in  different  parts  of  the  nation,  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices 
of  provisions,  and  many  more  are  dreaded.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  ad- 
ditional thong  to  the  scourge  of  calamity,  the  government  continues  bent 
on  the  prosecution  of  a war,  which  threatens  utter  ruin  to  the  country. 
The  campaign  has  already  opened  in  Germany  with  very  considerable 
advantages  on  the  side  of  the  French,  who,  to  judge  from  appearances, 
seem  determined  to  prosecute  their  conquests  with  increased  energy.  Their 
armies  are  again  raised  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  com- 
mand of  that  which  is  to  act  against  the  Emperor  is  given  to  Pichegru, 
who,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  north,  atchieved  [sic\  the  conquest 
of  Holland  and  who  is  said  even  by  the  English,  his  prisoners,  to  be  the 
most  dignified  man  and  the  best  officer  in  Europe. 

It  is  said  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has  made  peace  with  the  French,  un- 
der their  guarantee  of  Hanover  to  him  as  a possession,  and  it  is  certain  that 
his  troops  have  marched  from  other  positions  towards  that  Electorate.8 

A treaty  is  said  to  be  negotiated  between  Russia  and  England.  On  the 
other  hand  accounts  from  Vienna  say  that  war  was  expected  to  be  im- 
mediately declared  by  the  Porte  against  Russia,  and  that,  as  a link  in  the 
same  chain,  Algiers  had  been  influenced  by  France  to  declare  war  against 
Great  Britain. 

I beg  you  to  present  my  affectionate  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bingham, 
and  to  be  persuaded  of  the  inviolable  attachment,  with  which  I am 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate  servant 
W.  Jackson 

To  William  Bingham,  Esquire 

W . Jackson  to  F.  Baring,  London , 23  April  179 5 [BaP] 9 

Sir:  London,  April  23.  1795 

Having  already  had  the  honor  of  making  some  communications  to  you 
on  the  subject  of  certain  lands,  situated  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  with 
the  disposal  of  which,  in  Europe,  I was  charged  by  the  proprietors,  and 
being  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  America,  I judge  it  proper  to  submit 
some  further  particulars,  respecting  the  lands,  to  your  consideration. 

8 The  Treaty  of  Basel  between  France  and  Prussia  was  signed  on  5 April  1795.  By 
this  treaty  France  was  given  a free  hand  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  while  Prussia 
received  virtual  control  of  northern  Germany. 

9 There  is  a practically  identical  copy  of  this  letter  in  BP. 
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Mr.  Bingham  in  his  last  letters,  informs  me  that  these  lands  were  daily 
rising  in  value,  that  they  had  recently  received  additional  appreciation 
from  the  expectation  of  an  intercourse  being  opened  between  the  United 
States  and  the  West  Indies,  in  American  vessels,  for  the  supply  of  lum- 
ber, fish,  salted  provisions  etc.,  for  which  these  lands  are  better  cir- 
cumstanced, as  well  from  their  capability  to  furnish  such  supplies,  in  great 
abundance,  as  from  their  superior  situation  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  than 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States  and  that  the  prospect  of  making  ad- 
vantageous sales  of  the  land,  at  home,  was  such  as  to  induce  a determina- 
tion to  commence  operations,  for  that  purpose,  immediately. 

Although  I agree  entirely  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Bingham  that  the  de- 
mand for  these  lands  must  increase  with  the  knowledge  which  is  obtained 
of  them,  and  that  very  advantageous  sales  may  now  be  made  of  them  in 
America,  yet  I am  no  less  persuaded  that  a grand  operation,  which  would 
combine  the  influence  of  great  capitalists  in  Europe,  with  a similar  influ- 
ence in  America,  in  the  ownership,  and  ultimate  disposal  of  these  lands, 
must,  eventually,  and  within  no  distant  period,  so  enhance  the  value  of 
them,  as  to  make  a discreet  delay  in  the  final  sales,  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment, more  desirable  than  the  entering  immediately  upon  any  detailed 
operation,  however  promising,  could  be. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  opinion,  I am  induced  to  make  to  you  the 
following  proposal.  The  ratification  of  it  must  be  referred  to  an  exchange 
of  consent  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bingham  and  yourself. 

That  the  proprietors  will  sell  to  you,  and  to  such  persons  as  may  be  as- 
sociated with  you  in  the  purchase,  one  million  acres  of  the  said  land  (being 
an  undivided  moiety,  or  500,000  acres  of  the  million  acres  in  the  Kenne- 
beck  tract,  and  an  undivided  moiety,  or  500,000  acres  of  the  million  acres 
in  the  Penobscot  tract)  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  sterling  per  acre,  the 
said  two  million  acres  to  form  a joint  stock  to  be  held  in  equal  right,  and 
for  equal  benefit,  in  the  ulterior  sales,  by  the  present  proprietors,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  half,  and  yourself  and  your  associates,  in  the  proportion 
of  the  other  half,  or  undivided  moiety  of  the  said  two  million  acres. 

As  the  ratification  of  this  proposal  will  depend  on  yourself  and  Mr. 
Bingham,  and  as  the  arrangements,  which  will  be  consequent  thereon, 
should  it  take  place,  will  involve  particular  details,  it  is  unnecessary,  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  business,  to  be  more  minute.  I must  beg  leave, 
however,  to  observe  that  as  the  price,  at  which  it  is  hereby  proposed  to  cede 
the  million  acres,  is  infinitely  below  what  would  be  asked  for  the  land, 
under  any  other  operation,  and  that,  if  the  proprietors  consent  to  part  with 
the  million  acres  at  that  rate,  it  will  be  altogether  under  a belief  that  the 
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combination  of  interests  will  produce  such  arrangements  as  must  insure 
a prudent  delay  in  the  ulterior  sales,  which  will  give  an  average  of  price 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  lands.  This  expectation  of  a prudent  de- 
lay in  the  ulterior  sales,  which  will  certainly  be  the  principal  inducement, 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  to  the  present  proposal,  will  make  an  early 
payment  of  the  purchase  money  of  the  million  acres  essential  to  their 
convenience. 

As  the  papers,  which  I beg  leave  to  commit  to  your  care,  and  of  which 
I subjoin  a list,  are  descriptive  of  the  land,  and  are  of  the  greatest  authen- 
ticity, it  is  unnecessary  that  I should  trouble  you  with  any  further  obser- 
vations. If  the  arrangement  here  proposed  is  adopted  the  papers  will  be 
wanted  by  you.  If  it  is  not  agreed  to  they  can  be  delivered  to  the  order  of 
Mr.  Bingham.  I have  the  honor  to  be, 

with  the  most  respectful  consideration 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant 
W.  Jackson 

To  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Baronet,  London 
List  of  Papers. 

1 6 Authenticated  Copies  of  Deeds. 

Letter  from  General  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Bingham. 

Answers  to  Questions  proposed  to  a Committee  of 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Vaughan  to  Mr.  Bingham. 

Certificate  by  Governor  Hancock. 

Certificate  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Two  Manuscript  Maps  of  the  Land. 

Copperplate  ditto. 

Copies  of  the  Prospectus. 


F.  Baring  to  W.  Jackson , London , 25  April  1795  [BP] 

Dear  Sir:  (C°Py) 

In  answer  to  the  honor  of  your  letter  dated  the  23d.  instant  I can  only 
repeat  what  I have  mentioned  in  conversation,  that  ever  since  your  arrival 
in  Europe  the  sale  of  the  lands  with  which  you  have  been  entrusted,  has 
been  at  all  times,  more  or  less,  the  object  of  my  attention. 

The  price  which  you  appeared  to  me  to  expect  for  a long  while,  hin- 
dered me  from  considering  the  subject  as  a principal  or  a purchaser,  in 
my  own  person,  although  it  did  not  prevent  my  enquiries,  or  endeavours, 
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to  assist  your  views,  as  an  agent,  or  in  suggesting  your  plans  to  others, 
who  might  have  been  disposed  to  embark  therein,  but  it  has  been  without 
success.  One  material  cause  for  the  failure  was,  the  convulsed  state  of 
Europe,  which  whilst  it  proved  an  encouragement  to  embark  in  concerns 
or  plans  actually  established  in  America,  deterred  many  from  entering 
into  any  engagements  whatsoever.  At  the  present  moment,  the  appre- 
hension with  regard  to  the  security  of  property  is  not  so  strong,  and  your 
expectation  with  regard  to  a price  is  materially  reduced:  both  these  cir- 
cumstances are  extremely  important,  and  altho  I am  not  prepared  to 
form  a decisive  opinion  on  either  point,  yet  I think  that  I should  be  en- 
abled to  do  so  within  a reasonable  time,  if  you  did  not  consider  yourself  as 
precluded  from  entering  into  any  agreement,  in  consequence  of  the  let- 
ters you  have  received  from  Mr.  Bingham.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
shall  wait  the  determination  of  Mr.  Bingham  before  I take  any  further 
steps  in  the  business.  In  the  mean  while  I will  take  the  liberty  of  making  a 
slight  observation  on  the  business  as  it  now  appears  to  me.  The  political 
part  which  relates  to  the  future  prospects  of  America,  as  well  as  Europe, 
I need  not  touch  upon;  but  it  may  be  of  service  to  observe,  that  if  the 
benefit  to  arise  from  the  exchange,  and  a prompt  payment,  is  to  belong 
to  the  seller,  that  the  purchaser  will  expect  a proper  compensation  in  the 
price.  It  will  be  of  no  inconvenience  to  myself,  or  to  my  friends,  to  pay 
the  money  in  America,  observe  where  we  must  receive  it  at  a future  period 
from  those  who  may  purchase  from  us;  and  although  it  is  also  indifferent 
to  us  whether  bills  are  drawn  on  us  for  the  payment  at  60  days  or  at  60 
months  after  sight,  yet  we  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  value  or  profit 
which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  employ  of  our  funds,  and  expect  to  receive 
an  adequate  compensation  therefrom.  For  these  reasons  although  I shall 
be  very  ready  to  agree  (supposing  any  agreement  between  us  shall  take 
place)  at  a fixed  price  in  sterling  money,  yet  that  price  must  be  the  result 
of  all  the  circumstances  which  attach  to  the  subject. 

Whenever  you  shall  be  enabled  to  enter  into  further  explanations  I 
shall  readily  resume  the  subject.  In  the  mean  while  I shall  content  my- 
self with  wishing  you  a good  voyage,  your  health  and  all  possible  happi- 
ness, being  with  great  regard 

Dear  Sir 

Your  most  faithfull 
Humble  servant 
F.  Baring 

Devonshire  Square 
25  April  1795. 
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Shortly  after  this  last  letter  was  written,  Major  Jackson  pre- 
pared to  return  to  America.  He  had,  he  believed,  done  all  that 
was  humanly  possible  to  effect  a sale  of  the  Maine  lands  in  Eu- 
rope. Hoping  that  something  might  come  of  the  last  proposal 
made  to  Sir  Francis  Baring,  he  deposited  with  that  gentleman 
the  important  documents  which  testified  to  the  excellence  of  the 
lands  and  set  sail  from  Bristol  on  8 May  1795  for  Philadelphia 
and  Miss  Betsy  Willing.  On  his  arrival  in  America  on  1 1 June 
he  was  given  a “flattering  welcome”  by  his  employer  and  pro- 
ceeded to  renew  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Willing.  Appar- 
ently absence  had  indeed  made  the  heart  grow  fonder  and,  more 
important,  Father  Willing’s  objections  appear  to  have  been  re- 
moved, for  on  1 1 November  of  that  year  the  couple  were  mar- 
ried. 

Major  Jackson  had  no  more  direct  connections  with  the  lands 
in  Maine.  But  after  the  successful  sale  of  a portion  of  them  to 
the  Barings  the  following  year,1  a dispute  arose  between  the 
Maj  or  and  his  former  employer,  as  to  what  commission,  if  any, 
the  agent  should  receive  on  the  sale.  For  some  inexplicable  rea- 
son, no  settlement  between  Bingham  and  Jackson  was  made  un- 
til 8 December  1797.  At  that  time  the  Major  signed  a complete 
release  from  all  his  claims  on  Bingham  for  services  in  Europe 
and  previously,  and  received  in  return  a deed  for  the  residuary 
profits  on  100,000  acres  of  land.2  A year  later  Jackson  finally  got 
around  to  sending  Bingham  his  expence  accounts  for  purchases 
made  while  in  Europe,  a total  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
pounds,  eightpence.3  Though  Bingham  expressed  himself  as 
hurt  that  the  reckoning  had  been  so  long  delayed,  he  paid  in  full,4 
whereupon  Jackson  sent  him  a bill  for  his  commission  on  the  sale 
of  the  lands  to  the  Barings,  a matter  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
sterling.5  Mr.  Bingham  would  have  none  of  this  and  replied  that 
the  fifteen  hundred  pound  expence  account  plus  the  profits  on 

1 See  below,  Chapter  X. 

2 Jackson’s  release  and  Bingham’s  deed,  both  dated  18  December  1797,  are  in  BP. 

3 See  list  of  expenditures  dated  11  December  1798  in  BP. 

4 Bingham  to  Jackson,  Philadephia,  12  December  1798,  in  BP. 

5 Jackson  to  Bingham,  Philadelphia,  12  December  1798  in  BP. 
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Mrs.  William  Jackson,  the  former  Elizabeth  Willing 
Portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart 
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100,000  acres  was  ample  compensation  and  pointed  out  that  the 
Baring  sale  had  been  due  to  his  letter  to  Sir  Francis  rather  than 
to  the  exertions  of  Jackson.6 

This  started  an  acrimonious  interchange  of  letters  which  con- 
tinued intermittently  until  Bingham  left  for  Europe  in  1801.7 
He  yielded  so  far  as  to  promise  Jackson  an  advance  of  twenty- 
seven  hundred  dollars  on  his  share  of  the  profits,  but  he  refused 
outright  to  consider  the  claim  for  a commission.8  After  Bing- 
ham’s death  in  1 804,  the  Major  decided  to  attempt  to  get  a slice 
of  the  estate  and  brought  suit  for  a commission  on  the  Baring 
sale.9  His  own  case,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  summed  up  in  a state- 
ment which  outlines  conveniently  his  services  as  agent: 

Major  William  Jackson’s  Statement  in  His  Suit  Against  the 
Bingham  Estate,  1807  [BP] 

In  the  year  1792,  soon  after  I had  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bingham  applied  to  me  to  know 
whether  I would  undertake  an  agency  for  him,  from  which  he  presumed 
I would  derive  considerable  advantage. 

I told  him  it  was  my  intention  to  pursue  my  profession,  and,  for  that 
object,  I had  resigned  my  appointments  under  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Bingham  then  said  that  General  Knox  had  submitted  certain 
propositions  to  him,  respecting  a concern  in  lands  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  that  he  had  lately  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Duer  of  New 
York,  proposing  to  transfer  to  him,  Mr.  B,  a pre-emption  right  of  said 
lands,  which  he  held  from  the  State. 

Mr.  Bingham  said  he  had  decided  to  engage  in  the  concern,  provided 
there  was  a certainty  of  closing  with  Mr.  Duer  on  proper  terms ; but  he 
was  afraid  that  Mr.  Cazenove  was  desirous  of  engaging  in  the  specula- 
tion, and  he  doubted  whether  Mr.  Duer,  under  a knowledge  of  that  cir- 
cumstance, would  adhere  to  his  proposal.  But  if  I would  agree  to  go  to 
New  York,  and  treat  with  Mr.  Duer,  he  would  furnish  me  with  the 

6 Bingham  to  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  13  December  1798  in  BP. 

7 See  for  example  Jackson  to  Bingham,  Philadelphia,  19  February  1799  and  Bing- 
ham to  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  27  February  1799  in  BP. 

8 Bingham  to  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  13  May  1799  in  BP. 

9 There  are  a large  number  of  papers  in  BP  dealing  with  this  suit. 
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means  of  payment,  say  fifty  thousand  dollars,  as  the  price  of  Mr.  Duer’s 
pre-emption  right,  and  about  twenty  four  thousand  dollars,  the  amount 
of  money  advanced  by  Mr.  Duer  for  the  concern. 

As  the  reward  of  my  services  Mr.  Bingham  engaged,  if  I succeeded  in 
my  negotiation  with  Mr.  Duer,  which  would  require  much  caution  and 
address;  and  if  the  State  of  Massachusetts  should  agree  to  the  transfer  of 
Mr.  Duer’s  pre-emption  right,  and  finally  convey  to  Mr.  Bingham  and 
his  associates  the  land  in  question,  in  effecting  which  my  further  services 
would  be  required  at  Boston;  I should,  in  such  event,  become  interested 
in  the  concern,  and  be  entitled  to  the  residuary  profits  on  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land. 

Under  these  stipulations  and  assurances,  and  confiding  in  the  advan- 
tages held  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Bingham,  I agreed  to  accept  the  agency,  and, 
being  furnished  by  Mr.  Bingham  with  the  means  of  payment  to  Mr. 
Duer,  I proceeded  to  New  York,  where,  on  my  arrival,  I found  that  the 
suspicions  entertained  of  Mr.  Cazenove’s  intentions  were  well  founded. 
It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  act  with  great  circumspection,  and  I 
accordingly  determined  before  I saw  Mr.  Duer,  or  made  my  business 
known,  to  prepare  all  the  conveyances,  necessary  to  complete  the  transfer, 
conformably  to  Mr.  Duer’s  proposal.  With  this  view  I remained  in  my 
lodgings  several  days,  and  having  copied  the  deeds,  and  prepared  the  oth- 
er papers,  I went  with  the  gentleman,  who  was  to  witness  them,1  to  the 
debtors  apartment,  where  Mr.  Duer  was  confined,  and  explained  to  him 
the  object  of  my  visit.  On  asking  him  whether  he  would  agree  that  the 
consideration,  which  was  to  be  paid  for  his  pre-emption  right,  and  for  his 
advances,  should  be  held  in  escrow,  until  the  State  of  Massachusetts  should 
recognize  his  transfer  of  the  pre-emption  right,  and  the  substitution  of 
Mr.  Bingham,  he  answered,  with  great  warmth,  that  he  would  consent 
to  no  such  thing,  and  unless  the  consideration  money  was  paid  to  him  with- 
out any  reserve  whatever,  he  should  consider  his  treaty  with  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, from  that  hour  at  an  end.  Finding  him  inflexible,  and  that  he  only 
wished  a pretext  to  be  off,  I asked  him  whether  he  was  ready  to  execute 
the  proposal  he  had  made  to  Mr.  Bingham,  without  the  reserve  of  the 
escrow.  He  hesitatingly  answered  yes,  but  said  he  doubted  whether  the 
papers  could  be  got  ready  in  a fortnight.  I told  him  they  were  already 
prepared,  and  produced  them.  He  was  surprized,  but  agreed  to  execute 
them,  and  we  continued  together  until  the  business  was  finished. 

On  my  return  to  Philadelphia,  a few  days  sooner  than  was  expected,  I 


1 This  gentleman  was  probably  Colonel  Benjamin  Walker. 
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found  Mr.  Bingham  greatly  agitated,  lest  I had  not  been  able  to  complete 
the  business,  on  account  of  the  escrow,  and,  to  obviate  which,  he  had  writ- 
ten to  me,  by  post,  to  close  without  reserving  the  escrow.  That  letter  I did 
not  receive  until  after  my  return  to  Philadelphia. 

When  I informed  Mr.  Bingham  of  my  proceedings  he  applauded  my 
conduct,  and  said  he  was  greatly  obliged  by  what  I had  done. 

After  the  settlement  with  Mr.  Duer,  Mr.  Bingham  requested  me  to 
accompany  him  to  Boston  to  assist  in  the  negotiations  with  a Committee, 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  to  transact  the  business 
respecting  the  lands. 

On  my  arrival  at  Boston,  where  we  continued  several  weeks,  I assisted 
at  all  the  conferences  with  the  Committee.  I prepared  most  of  the  pre- 
liminary papers,  and  I drew  all  the  deeds,  which  were  numerous,  by  which 
the  lands  were  conveyed. 

For  those  services  I refer  to  the  papers,  and  the  deeds,  all  of  which, 
originals  and  duplicates,  were  drawn  by  me. 

On  our  return  to  Philadelphia  I wrote  the  deed  of  trust  and  settlement 
between  Mr.  Bingham  and  General  Knox,2  the  draught  of  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

This  was  the  last  service  to  complete  my  contract  with  Mr.  Bingham, 
and  to  close  the  deeds  and  papers  of  the  concern.  Here  my  part  of  the 
covenant  with  Mr.  Bingham  was  closed,  and  he  has  repeatedly  said  it  had 
been  performed  with  faithful  industry  and  ability. 

By  these  services  I had  earned  the  stipulated  compensation  of  the  re- 
siduary profits  on  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  land.  My  right  in 
them  was  vested,  absolute,  and  complete,  and  it  was  so  declared  to  be  by 
Mr.  Bingham,  as  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lewis3  clearly  and  incontrovertibly 
establishes.  My  services  had  in  fact  secured  to  Mr.  Bingham  the  very 
means  of  thus  rewarding  them:  nor  was  that  reward  either  new  or  ex- 
traordinary. A similar  compensation  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Royal  Flint, 
he  having  received  a deed  for  the  residuary  profits  on  one  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  as  a compensation  for  services  far  inferior  to  mine, 
services,  which  did  not,  I am  warranted  in  saying,  embrace  one  third  part 
of  the  labour,  which  I had  bestowed  on  the  concern.  I do  not  mention  this 
in  derogation  of  Mr.  Flint’s  services,  neither  do  I wish  to  measure  mine 
with  those  of  any  other  person.  He  had  received  the  deed,  which  I deliv- 
ered to  him  myself,  soon  after  the  business  with  the  Committee  was  closed 

2 This  final  deed  of  trust  is  not  among  the  Bingham  Papers.  It  doubtless  followed 
pretty  closely  the  agreement  of  31  December  1792.  See  above,  pp.  90—92. 

3 William  Lewis’s  deposition,  dated  29  July  1807,  is  in  BP. 
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(where  Mr.  Flint  never  attended  one  moment),  as  his  reward,  for  having 
simply  procured  Mr.  Duer’s  pre-emption  right  from  the  State,  as  I had 
procured  Mr.  Bingham’s  pre-emption  right  from  Mr.  Duer,  independent 
of  all  my  labour  and  services  in  completing  the  business  at  Boston.4 

The  relative  value  of  Mr.  Flints  services  to  mine,  or  any  other  mans, 
has  however  no  bearing  on  my  claim.  The  profits  on  one  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  land  were  stipulated  by  Mr.  Bingham  as  the  reward  of 
my  services  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  it  is  in  proof  to 
you,  Gentlemen,  on  the  affirmation  of  Mr.  Lewis,  that  they  were  repeat- 
edly declared  by  Mr.  Bingham  to  have  been  mine  without  regard  to  any 
other  services  whatever. 

In  the  spring  of  1793,  several  months  after  my  agency  had  terminated, 
when  I had  resumed  my  professional  pursuits,  and  had  no  more  intention 
of  going  from  this  country,  then  I had  of  passing  to  the  moon,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham conceived  the  idea  of  selling  the  lands  in  Europe. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  Gentlemen,  that  we  are  now  entering  on  the 
statement  of  a new  and  distinct  contract , governed  by  new  and  distinct  stipu- 
lations and  agreements. 

Mr.  Bingham,  I must  repeat,  most  unexpectedly  asked  me  whether, 
under  due  encouragement,  I would  embark  in  the  undertaking,  as  agent 
for  the  concern.  My  reply  was  without  reserve  that,  as  it  would  involve 
an  abandonment  of  my  profession,  and  possibly,  a long  absence  from  my 
friends,  and  that  too  under  circumstances  peculiarly  interesting  to  me,  I 
must  decline  the  proposal.  Nor,  was  it,  as  you  must  be  convinced  by  Mr. 
Lewis’s  testimony,  until  after  repeated  conversations  held  by  Mr.  Bing- 
ham not  only  with  myself,  but  with  my  friends,  that  I acceeded  to  his  pro- 
posal, under  the  most  solemn  assurances  by  Mr.  Bingham,  both  verbally 
and  in  writing,  under  his  signature,  that  my  services  and  exertions  should 
be  liberally  rewarded. 

Being  thus  induced,  and,  when  you  consider  Mr.  Lewis’s  testimony, 
you  must  presume  reluctantly  induced  to  enter  on  the  agency  of  attempt- 
ing a sale  of  these  lands  in  Europe,  Mr.  Bingham  desired  me  to  prepare 
a prospectus  of  the  lands,  which  should  exhibit  all  their  advantages,  and 
be  calculated  to  impress  the  most  favorable  opinions  respecting.  This  re- 
quest I executed  with  no  common  pains,  and  I afterwards  superintended 

4 Jackson  disregards  Flint’s  services  in  the  closing  of  the  original  contracts.  He  and 
Henry  Jackson  did  all  the  front  work  for  Duer  and  Knox  during  the  negotiations 
with  the  Massachusetts  Committee  for  the  Sale  of  Eastern  Lands  during  1791-1792. 
Still,  the  fact  remains  that  Flint’s  share  of  the  work,  in  proportion  to  what  he  re- 
ceived, was  small. 
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the  printing  of  the  pamphlet  at  the  press  of  Mr.  Poulson5 6  as  can  be  proved 
by  Mr.  Poulson. 

I was  at  the  same  time,  and  until  the  day  of  my  departure  incessantly 
employed  in  preparing  papers,  and  in  procuring  maps  and  drawings  of  the 
lands,  and  I laboured  with  unremitting  assiduity  to  give  every  facility  to 
the  project  of  selling  the  lands  in  Europe. 

On  the  16th.  of  June  1793  I embarked  for  England,  under  the  fol- 
lowing express  promise  and  assurances,  which  form  one  continued  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Bingham’s  letter  of  the  3d.  of  the  same  month. 

“You  will  herewith  find  a bill  of  exchange  for  £200  sterling  towards 
your  expences.  I shall  furnish  you  a credit  for  a further  supply  in  a short 
time. 

“Ignorant  of  what  will  be  the  fate  of  this  attempt  at  a sale  of  these  lands, 
and  not  knowing  what  modification  the  business  will  assume  before  it  is 
finally  compleated,  there  cannot  'precisely  be  determined  at  present  what 
further  compensation  it  will  be  proper  to  allow  for  your  services  and  exertions. 

“A t the  outset  and  in  the  first  instance , you  will  have  the  residuary  profits 
on  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land.  You  will  meet 
with  a disposition  very  favorably  inclined  to  a further  gratification  for  your 
services.” 

Under  this  assurance,  and  it  was  not  possible,  in  the  then  state  of  the 
transaction  to  have  given  one  more  encouraging,  or  on  which  I would 
more  implicitly  have  relied,  as  it  was,  indeed,  an  absolute  assumption  to 
pay  me  for  my  future  services  and  exertions  in  the  agency  in  Europe, 
whenever  the  term,  or  value  of  them  was  ascertained. 

It  was  this  favorable  disposition,  so  often  repeated  to  me  by  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, that  induced  my  friends  to  consent,  and  myself  to  yield,  to  his  re- 
quest, in  doing  which  I renounced  my  professional  pursuits,  and  sepa- 
rated myself  from  my  friends,  for  two  years,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  I was  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Bingham’s  wishes,  sparing 
neither  exertion  of  mind,  nor  personal  toil  to  fulfil  them. 

On  my  arrival  in  London,  about  the  middle  of  July  1793,  I entered 
with  zeal  and  perseverance,  which  never  abated,  on  the  object  of  my 
agency. 

For  the  industry  and  fidelity  of  those  “services  and  exertions”  I refer, 
with  confidence,  to  my  correspondence  and  personal  intercourse  with  Sir 
Francis  Baring — and  to  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Bingham,  which 

5 This  was  the  pamphlet  prepared  for  dissemination  in  Europe.  Zachariah  Poulson’s 

receipt,  dated  1 July  1793,  for  £15  nr.  2 d.  for  printing  this  pamphlet  is  among  the 
vouchers  in  BP. 
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details  my  proceedings  from  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  England  until  the 
month  of  December  1793,  when  I determined  to  go  to  Paris,  and  en- 
deavour to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  French  government  to  dispose  of 
the  lands  in  France.  For  my  “services  and  exertions,”  while  in  France, 
I refer  to  the  memorials  which  I presented  to  the  Government,  and  to 
my  negotiations  with  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  I appeal  to  my 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Bingham,  which  detailed  all  my  proceedings  in 
France. 

Whence  I returned  to  London  in  April  1794,  when  I resumed  my  ne- 
gotiations with  Sir  Francis  Baring,  and  again  endeavored  to  impress  him 
with  the  advantages,  which  might  accrue  from  his  taking  a concern  in 
the  lands.  My  intercourse  with  him,  both  in  writing  and  by  conversation, 
was  drawn  into  great  length  and  detail.  He  told  me  if  I went  to  Holland 
he  expected  to  be  able  to  meet  me  at  Amsterdam,  where  it  was  possible 
something  might  be  done  in  concert  with  Mr.  Hope. 

I went  to  Amsterdam  in  July  1794,  where  I addressed  myself,  on  the 
subject  of  my  agency,  to  Messrs.  Hope,  Willink,  Van  Staphorst,  Hub- 
bard, and  others.  Sir  Francis  Baring  arrived  some  time  after  at  Amster- 
dam, where  the  negotiation  with  him  and  Messrs.  Hope  was  resumed, 
though  nothing  was  finally  concluded.  I returned  with  Sir  Francis  Baring 
to  London,  where  the  negotiation  was  continued,  and  where  I made  a 
proposal  to  him,  which  through  delicacy  to  Mr.  Bingham,  although  I 
held  his  power  of  attorney  to  act  conclusively,  was  to  be  referred  to  Mr. 
Bingham’s  ratification. 

This  proposition  was  to  sell  to  Messrs.  Baring  and  Hope  one  million 
of  acres  of  the  land  at  two  shillings  sterling  per  acre.  It  was  acceeded  to 
by  Mr.  Bingham  and  eventuated  in  a sale  of  600,000  acres  at  2/  sterling 
per  acre,  there  being  only  a variance,  in  the  number  of  acres  from  my 
proposition,  the  price  being  the  same. 

After  lodging  all  the  papers,  relative  to  the  lands,  which  I had  in  Eu- 
rope, with  Sir  Francis  Baring,  I went  from  London  to  Bristol,  where  I 
embarked  on  the  8th  of  May  1795  for  Philadelphia  where  I arrived  on 
the  nth  of  June  1795,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  every  day  of  which 
had  been  passed  in  anxious  concern  or  in  active  employment  in  Mr.  Bing- 
ham’s service,  for  all  of  which,  and  for  relinquishing  my  profession,  at  his 
earnest  and  repeated  request,  and  under  the  solemn  assurance  contained 
in  his  letters  of  compensation  for  my  “services  and  exertions”  I have  not, 
until  the  present  time,  received  one  penny! 

For  the  negotiations  with  Messrs.  Hope  and  Baring  in  Amsterdam,  for 
the  renewal  of  them  in  London,  and  for  their  result  in  the  sale,  I refer  to 
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my  correspondence  with  Sir  Francis  Baring,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Baring’s 
coming  to  this  country,  where  that  sale  was  closed,  and  to  my  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Bingham.  Indeed  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  without  my 
agency,  Mr.  Bingham  could  not  have  bought  the  lands;  nor  could  he, 
without  that  agency,  have  made  the  sale  to  Messrs.  Hope  and  Baring. 

My  negotiation,  in  a critical  moment,  with  Mr.  Duer,  secured  the 
transfer  of  his  pre-emption  right  to  Mr.  Bingham,  on  which  his  purchase 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  was  grounded,  and  without  which  it 
would  not  have  taken  place.  My  subsequent  services,  at  Boston,  in  the 
negotiations  with  the  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  are 
too  obvious  to  be  dwelt  on.  There  is  scarce  a line  in  that  transaction,  either 
as  to  deeds  or  papers,  that  was  not  written  by  me. 

These  were  the  services,  for  which  the  profits  on  one  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  land,  as  the  evidence  before  you  clearly  and  incontrover- 
tibly  establishes,  were  stipulated  and  fully  earned. 

My  agency  in  Europe,  as  Mr.  Bingham  expressly  acknowledges  in  his 
letters,  was  performed  with  “the  most  unwearied  efforts”  and  was  es- 
sential to  a sale  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Mr.  Bingham,  since  it  ap- 
pears, from  his  own  letters,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  payments  for  the  lands.  It  was  a laborious  service  of  two 
years,  which,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expression,  has  lost  me  my  cast  in 
society.  It  was  entered  on  by  me  with  great  reluctance,  under  the  repeat- 
ed requests  of  Mr.  Bingham  and  you  are  already  informed  that  it  had  nev- 
er been  compensated  by  one  single  penny.  A further  development  of  facts 
will  place  the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of  this  proceeding,  in  a point  of 
light,  which  no  logic  can  obscure,  no  magic  can  change. 

This,  Gentlemen,  may  be  thought  severe  reproach,  but  let  the  wrong, 
which  extorts  it,  be  considered,  and  the  expression  of  my  feelings  and  my 
conviction,  must  be  deemed  appropriate.  Let  it,  however,  be  distinctly 
understood  that  I speak  with  exclusive  reference  to  that  conduct,  which, 
with  importunity,  engaged  my  services  in  Europe,  and  with  extreme  in- 
justice refused  the  compensation,  which  was  stipulated  by  a written  prom- 
ise, and,  which,  in  the  understanding  of  every  man  must  be  considered  as 
my  exclusive  inducement  to  the  undertaking,  in  which  I sacrificed  so  much. 

I impute  nothing  to  the  Gentlemen,  who  appear  to  defend  the  action. 
They  act  as  executors,  and  my  respect  and  esteem  for  them  can  never  be 
abated  by  that  consideration. 

I proceed  to  state  that  on  my  return  to  Philadelphia  from  Europe,  I 
was  received  with  the  most  flattering  welcome  by  Mr.  Bingham,  and  was 
invited  to  stay  at  his  house,  where  I continued  sometime ; I stated  to  him, 
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at  great  length,  my  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  lands,  in  which  he  said 
he  was  entirely  agreed,  and  he  told  me  he  should  immediately  signify  his 
assent  to  the  proposal,  which  I had  made  to  Sir  Francis  Baring  to  sell  one 
million  acres  of  the  land  at  two  shillings  sterling  per  acre,  for,  said  he, 
quoting  an  expression,  which  he  had  used  in  his  letter  to  me  of  the  6th 
May  1795,  “I  think  so  well  of  the  connection  that  I would  make  great 
sacrifices  to  gain  it — and  I am  very  glad  you  have  impressed  Sir  Francis 
so  favorably  on  the  subject.”  Mr.  Bingham  afterward  shewed  me  the  let- 
ter, in  which  he  communicated  his  assent,  and  which  as  is  before  stated, 
eventuated  in  Mr.  Alexander  Baring  coming  to  this  country,  and  in  the 
sale  of  600,000  acres  at  two  shillings  sterling  per  acre,  furnishing  Mr. 
Bingham  with  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  the  agent,  to  whom 
that  sale  was  entirely  owing,  has  not  yet  received  one  cent!  . . .6 

The  executors  of  the  Bingham  estate  countered  by  showing 
that  no  mention  of  Jackson  had  been  made  in  the  Bingham-Knox  j 
agreement  of  December,  1792,  whereas  both  Royal  Flint  and 
Henry  Jackson  had  been  promised  profits  on  100,000  acres  $ and 
they  emphasized  Jackson’s  release  on  December,  1797,  as  legal-  | 
ly  binding.7  The  matter  dragged  on  for  some  five  years  before 
it  was  settled  in  1812.  As  a result  of  this  settlement,  the  Major 
received  $25,500  in  addition  to  $3,000  advanced  him  during 
Bingham’s  lifetime,  while  in  return  he  gave  up  every  conceiv- 
able type  of  claim  against  the  Bingham  estate,  a release  which 
was  a masterpiece  of  legal  phraseology  on  the  part  of  the  estate’s  1 
lawyers.8  The  whole  altercation  had  been  a sorry  ending  to  a 
hitherto  friendly  relationship  and  seemed  to  belie  the  maxim 
that  blood  is  thicker  than  water. 

Major  Jackson  and  his  charming  wife  continued  to  live  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  He  had  been  appointed 
surveyor  of  customs  for  the  Philadelphia  district  by  Washington 
in  1797,  but  lost  his  job  when  the  Jeffersonians  came  into  pow- 
er. He  edited  for  a time  The  Political  and  Commercial  Register  in 

6 There  follows  a detailed  documentation  of  the  Jackson  case  with  lengthy  quota- 
tions from  important  letters.  Since  most  of  the  documents  and  letters  referred  to  have 
been  either  printed  or  cited  above,  this  section  of  Jackson’s  statement  has  been  omit- 
ted. 

7 See  statement  of  executors  in  the  Jackson  suit,  undated,  in  BP.  Part  of  this  state- 
ment is  in  the  hand  of  C.  W.  Hare. 

8 See  deed  of  final  settlement  and  release,  Philadelphia,  14  May  1812  in  BP. 
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Philadelphia,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  as  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  turned  lobbyist  and  attempted  to  get 
from  the  federal  government  the  half  pay  promised  the  old  sol- 
diers of  the  Continental  Army.9  Despite  his  two  years  of  hard 
work  in  Europe,  William  Jackson  profited  more,  proportionate- 
ly, than  most  of  those  connected  with  the  Maine  purchase.  Had 
every  100,000  acres  yielded  a residuary  profit  of  close  to  $30,- 
OOO,  William  Bingham,  and  later  his  executors,  would  have  had 
little  cause  for  worry. 


9 See  sketch  of  William  Jackson  in  DAB. 
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The  Early  Life  of  David  Cobb 

WHILE  Major  Jackson  was  in  Europe,  William  Bing- 
ham did  little  to  develop  his  lands  in  Maine,  confident, 
apparently,  that  his  agent  would  be  successful  in  un- 
loading a large  portion  of  them  on  English  or  Dutch  bankers. 
Though  he  continued  to  keep  in  touch  with  both  General  Knox 
and  General  Jackson,  his  correspondence  with  these  two  gentle- 
men falls  off  markedly  during  the  period  from  the  summer  of 
1793  to  early  in  1795.  Quite  obviously,  he  hoped  that  he  would 
not  be  obliged  to  attempt  the  development  of  his  lands  without 
financial  support  from  European  capitalists  j at  any  rate  he  was 
determined  to  await  the  outcome  of  Major  Jackson’s  mission, 
before  proceeding  further. 

By  I795,  however,  it  was  reasonably  clear  that  the  Major  had 
failed  in  his  purpose.  While  Jackson’s  letters  remained  sanguine, 
Bingham  began  to  fear  that  he  could  not  depend  on  help  from  ' 
Europe.  Since  money  was  scarce  in  the  United  States,  and  since  , 
the  chances  were  therefore  remote  that  he  could  get  the  support  1 
he  needed  in  this  country,  he  was  faced  with  the  necessity  of  act-  ! 
ing  alone,  were  his  speculation  to  succeed.  There  seemed  nothing 
to  do  but  initiate  a program  of  active  development  of  the  lands 
for  sale  at  retail  to  actual  settlers — in  other  words  to  attempt 
what  has  been  called  the  “manufacture”  of  land.1  Such  a program 
would  entail  a vigorous  advertising  campaign,  the  building  of 
roads,  the  establishment  of  nuclear  communities  from  which  set- 
tlers could  spread  into  undeveloped  country — in  short,  a full-  ! 
fledged  operation  to  attract  a “tide  of  emigration”  to  Maine.  To 
what  extent  Bingham  was  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  activi- 
ties of  land  companies  in  western  New  York  must  remain  for  the 
most  part  a matter  of  conjecture.  He  mentions  frequently  the 
Genesee  lands  as  an  example  of  successful  promotion.  In  any 
event,  it  seems  clear  that  with  the  failure  of  Major  Jackson’s  Eu- 

1 This  striking  phrase  was,  I believe,  original  with  the  late  Richard  W.  Hale  of 
Boston. 
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ropean  mission  becoming  daily  more  apparent,  he  decided  to  at- 
tempt the  “hothouse”  system  of  land  development  which  was 
attracting  so  much  attention  in  western  New  York.  If  he  were  to 
initiate  any  system  of  this  kind,  one  of  the  first  requisites  was  the 
appointment  of  an  agent  who  would  actually  reside  on  the  lands 
and  devote  his  entire  attention  to  promoting  settlement.  With 
this  object  in  view,  Bingham  therefore  turned  to  a friend  of 
Knox’s  named  David  Cobb. 

Since  David  Cobb  occupies  a prominent  place  in  the  story  of 
Bingham’s  land  speculation  in  Maine,  and  since  his  papers  form 
one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  information  on  that  endeav- 
or, it  is  fitting  to  examine  in  some  detail  his  early  career,  before 
proceeding  to  an  account  of  his  attempt  to  put  into  practice  Bing- 
ham’s program  for  the  development  of  the  Maine  Lands.  Nor  is 
a study  of  Cobb’s  early  life  an  unprofitable  one;  during  the  years 
before  he  joined  forces  with  Bingham,  he  had  already  distin- 
guished himself  in  an  unusually  wide  variety  of  activities,  and 
while  he  can  in  no  sense  be  classified  as  a leader  of  first  rank  in 
the  generation  of  the  American  Revolution,  his  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Republic  was  by  no  means  an  insignificant  one. 

David  Cobb  was  born  in  Attleborough,  Massachusetts,  on  14 
September  1748,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Lydia  Leonard  Cobb.2 
Both  his  parents  came  from  families  who  had  lived  in  Bristol 


2 There  are  four  short  accounts  of  the  life  of  David  Cobb:  (i)  F.  Baylies,  Some  Re- 
marks on  the  Life  and.  Character  of  General  David  Cobby  first  delivered  as  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Taunton  Lyceum  on  2 July  1830,  a few  months  after  Cobb’s  death, 
later  reprinted  in  the  New  Eng.  Hist.  & Gen.  Reg.y  xvm.  5—17  (January,  1864), 
and  finally  printed  separately  (Albany,  1864)  (the  original  manuscript  of  this 
memoir  is  the  property  of  our  Society  and  is  now  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, see  our  Publications , 1.  14)  ; (2)  F.  Baylies,  “David  Cobb”  in  S.  W.  Williams, 
American  Medical  Biography  (Greenfield,  Mass.,  1845),  82-100,  an  account 
which  differs  somewhat  from  Baylies’  first  memoir  and  which  was  probably  edited 
by  Williams;  (3)  the  sketch  by  Cobb’s  grandson,  Samuel  C.  Cobb,  in  F.  S.  Drake, 
Memorials  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of  Massachusetts  (Boston,  1873),  258- 
262,  later  privately  published  under  the  title  A Brief  Memoir  of  General  David 
Cobb  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  (no  date  or  place  of  publication  given)  ; and  (4) 
J.  W.  Porter,  “Memoir  of  General  David  Cobb  and  Family,  of  Gouldsborough, 
Maine,  and  Taunton,  Mass.,  Bangor  Historical  Magaziney  iv.  1—8  (1888),  later  re- 
vised and  condensed  in  2 Coll.  Me.  Hist.  Soc.y  VI.  1—6.  Though  all  these  accounts 
contain  errors,  they  provide  the  only  secondary  sources  for  Cobb’s  career  as  a whole. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  material  in  this  chapter  will  be  based  on  one  or  more 
of  these  four  basic  accounts. 
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County  for  several  generations — solid  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  with 
possibly  a slight  admixture  of  Welsh.  On  the  paternal  side  of  the 
family,  the  original  ancestor  was  an  obscure  Austin  or  Augustine 
Cobb,  whose  son,  Morgan,  was  David  Cobb’s  grandfather.  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Cobb,  the  son  of  Morgan  and  father  of  David,  had 
tried  his  hand  at  several  occupations  during  his  early  years.  He 
was  first  a sea  captain  and  later  a tavern-keeper  before  he  finally 
entered  the  iron  manufacturing  business  in  1737,  as  a partner  of 
Captain  James  Leonard,  his  future  father-in-law.3  A few  years 
later  he  married  the  Captain’s  daughter  Lydia,  acquiring  in  ad- 
dition to  a wife  a share  in  the  Leonard  iron  works  in  Attlebor- 
ough, where  he  took  up  his  residence  sometime  in  the  early 
1740’s.  For  the  next  few  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cannon  balls  and  other  equipment  for  use  in  the  colonial 
wars.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Attleborough  he  purchased  a 
large  octagonal  house  known  as  the  “Chapel,”  where  various 
members  of  the  Cobb  family  continued  to  reside  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution.4  In  1760  Captain  Cobb  purchased  from 
one  Samuel  Danforth,  Jr.,  of  Taunton,  his  new  dwelling  house 
on  Taunton  Green,  together  with  a grist  mill,  a fulling  mill,  a 
dam,  and  some  land  along  the  river ; and  two  years  later  he  re- 
turned to  Taunton  to  start  a new  iron  manufacturing  business  of 
his  own — an  enterprise  which  occupied  him  until  his  death  in 
1 779. 5 In  addition  to  carrying  on  his  iron  business,  Thomas  Cobb 
appears  to  have  been  a “magistrate  and  legislator,”  presumably 
a reference  to  his  having  been  a member  of  the  General  Court  in 

I753*6.  . 

David  Cobb’s  mother,  Lydia  Leonard,  was  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  James  Leonard,  the  third  of  that  name,  whose  grandfather 
had  come  to  Taunton  in  1652  as  one  of  the  first  settlers.  The 

3 R.  Davol,  Two  Men  of  Taunton  (Taunton,  1912),  175. 

4 For  an  account  of  Thomas  Cobb,  see  J.  Daggett,  History  of  Attleborough  (Boston, 
1894),  671-674. 

5 See  J.  W.  D.  Hall,  “Taunton  Green  One  Hundred  Years  Ago,”  Collections  of  the 
Old  Colony  Historical  Society  y No.  5,  154— 155.  See  also  S.  H.  Emery,  History  of 
Taunton , Massachusetts  (Syracuse,  1893),  645. 

6 The  quoted  phrase  is  in  Baylies,  Some  Remarks , 4.  For  Thomas  Cobb’s  membership 
in  the  General  Court,  see  Emery,  Taunton , 574.  He  was  also  a captain  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  See  Emery,  Taunton}  418. 
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Leonard  family  was  a prominent  one  in  Bristol  County — John 
Adams  could  speak  of  that  region  as  “the  land  of  the  Leonards”7 
— and  thus,  through  his  mother,  David  Cobb  could  claim  as  kins- 
folk many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Taunton,  including  Daniel 
Leonard,  the  Tory,  his  third  cousin.  Since  the  Cobb  family  was 
equally  numerous,  David  was  related,  after  the  fashion  of  small- 
town society,  to  “the  greater  part  of  our  [Taunton’s]  inhabi- 
tants.”8 

Thomas  and  Lydia  Cobb’s  five  children  were  all  born  in  At- 
tleborough before  the  family  moved  to  Taunton.  The  eldest 
daughter,  Hannah,  married  the  Reverend  Josiah  Crocker,  then 
minister  of  Taunton,  in  1761.  The  younger  daughter,  Sally, 
married  Robert  Treat  Paine  in  1770.  Two  older  boys,  Thomas 
and  Jonathan,  followed  in  their  father’s  footsteps  as  iron  manu- 
facturers in  Taunton.9  David,  apparently  the  youngest  member 
of  the  family,  has  been  described  as  “a  favorite  of  his  father,” 
but  aside  from  that,  the  record  of  his  early  days  in  Attleborough 
is  silent.1 

Thomas  Cobb  determined  to  give  his  favorite  son  a liberal  ed- 
ucation and  to  that  end  David  was  sent  to  Master  Joseph  Marsh, 
then  in  charge  of  a private  preparatory  school  in  Braintree 
which  he  conducted  in  the  old  parsonage  in  that  town.  Marsh 
had  been  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1728  and  during 
his  schoolmastering  career  had  achieved  more  than  a merely  lo- 
cal reputation  as  a pedagogue.  John  Adams  had  studied  under 
Marsh  and  in  his  later  years  remembered  his  old  teacher  with 
respect  and  affection,  though  as  a youth  he  had  written  in  his  di- 
ary of  casting  “sneers  on  Dr.  Marsh  for  not  knowing  the  value 
of  old  Greek  and  Roman  authors.”2  After  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion, Cobb  entered  Harvard  College  as  a member  of  the  class  of 
1766.  His  career  at  Harvard  was  in  no  way  a distinguished  one. 
According  to  the  faculty  records,  he  received  the  usual  Hebrew 

7 Davol,  Two  Men  of  Taunton , 65. 

8 Baylies,  Some  Remarks , 4. 

9 Davol,  Two  Men  of  Taunton , 174—178. 

1 Baylies,  Some  Remarks , 4. 

2 See  C.  K.  Shipton,  Sibley’s  Harvard  Graduatesy  vm.  448-4495  Life  and  Works  of 
John  Adams  (C.  F.  Adams,  ed.),  1.  47. 
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Grammar  given  to  Freshmen,  was  ordered  by  the  Faculty  to 
bear  one-half  the  cost  of  putting  up  a new  “stove  chimney”  and 
shutters  which  he  presumably  had  had  a hand  in  dismembering, 
was  fined  one  pound  ten  shillings  for  three-weeks’  absence  be- 
yond leave,  later  had  this  fine  remitted,  and  finally  was  given 
permission  to  live  outside  the  college  during  his  last  two  years  at 
the  institution.3  Tradition  has  it  that  Cobb  was  held  in  particular 
regard  by  President  Holyoke  and  that  his  closest  friend  at  col- 
lege was  Charles  Jarvis,  the  future  Jeffersonian  orator  and  physi- 
cian, but  there  is  no  evidence  to  sustain  these  stories.4 

There  may  have  been  a particular  reason  for  young  David’s 
request  to  live  outside  the  college  during  his  last  two  years.  It 
may  have  been  to  enable  him  the  better  to  pay  court  to  a young 
lady  named  Eleanor  Bradish,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Bradish,  the 
landlord  of  a famous  Cambridge  tavern  of  that  period.5  In  any 
event,  shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  married  Miss  Bradish, 
then  just  seventeen,  and  soon  became  the  father  of  the  first  of 
his  eleven  children,  Eleanor  Bradish  Cobb.6  Little  is  known 

3 Faculty  Records,  Harvard  Archives,  II.  172,  173,  189,  193,  199,  207.  A volume 
in  the  Harvard  Archives  entitled  A List  of  Scholars  Inhabiting  the  Several  Chambers 
in  College  Disposed  Alphabetically  lists  Cobb  as  rooming  in  Stoughton  in  1762,  in 
Massachusetts  in  1763,  and  in  Hollis  in  1764. 

4 For  these  traditions,  see  Baylies,  Some  Remarks , 4.  In  the  list  of  scholars  cited 
above,  Cobb’s  roommates  are  given  as  Crocker  in  1762,  Williams  in  1763,  and  Hill 
in  1764.  There  is  no  mention  of  Jarvis. 

5 For  the  Bradish  family,  see  L.  R.  Paige,  History  of  Cambridge , Massachusetts  (Bos- 
ton, 1877),  497.  Ebenezer  Bradish  was  originally  the  Harvard  College  glazier.  In 
1740  he  purchased  a piece  of  property  on  Holyoke  and  Mt.  Auburn  Streets  known 
as  the  Holyoke  estate,  where  he  lived  until  1749.  In  that  year  he  purchased  the  Blue 
Anchor  Tavern,  where  he  was  landlord  until  his  death  in  1785.  For  an  account  of 
the  Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  see  Paige,  Cambridge , 224-225.  For  some  slurring  re- 
marks about  this  establishment  made  during  the  time  when  Burgoyne’s  troops  were 
quartered  in  Cambridge,  see  S.  F.  Batchelder,  “Burgoyne  and  His  Officers  in  Cam- 
bridge,” Publications  of  the  Cambridge  Historical  Society , xm.  26.  The  British 
thought  the  tavern  “a  gloomy  hole”  and  “a  miserable  public-house.” 

6 Cobb’s  wife  was  born  on  30  January  1748/49.  See  Paige,  Cambridge , 497.  There 
is  a curious  letter  from  Cobb  to  his  future  brother-in-law,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  dated 
Andover,  13  March  1767,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  Cobb’s  marriage  was  not  en- 
tirely voluntary.  In  it  Cobb  speaks  of  knowing  that  the  “city  wou’d  be  soon  on  fire” 
and  of  deciding  to  “flea  for  refuge  in  neighbouring  country.”  He  adds  that  he  is 
not  ashamed  but  says  that  if  he  had  not  done  what  he  did  “e’en  the  meanest  vaga- 
bond upon  the  earth  wou’d  have  dispis’d  me.”  He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  “crisis 
was  so  nigh”  that  he  had  to  act,  and  adds,  “I  am  confess’d  a husband,  worthy  sir, 
at  your  service,  and  which,  no  doubt,  was  very  dejecting  to  my  friends,  and  much 
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about  Cobb’s  wife,  nor  does  he  refer  to  her  often  in  his  corre- 
spondence. Shortly  after  he  had  brought  his  young  bride  back  to 
Taunton,  an  acquaintance  wrote  the  following  description  of  her: 

Eleanor  Cobb  is  a very  amiable  young  lady;  she  not  only  possesses  an 
outward  dignity  which  instantaneously  and  warmly  prepossesses  all  in  her 
favor, — but  what  is  infinitely  greater, — she  has  a mind  equivalent  to  each 
outward  charm,  grace  in  all  her  steps;  heaven  in  her  eyes;  and  in  every 
gesture  dignity  and  love.7 

Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Eleanor  Cobb  was  never  able 
to  keep  step  with  her  husband.  There  are  frequent  references  in 
family  letters  to  her  poor  health,  and  more  than  a hint  that  she 
suffered  from  some  kind  of  nervous  affliction.8  She  dutifully  bore 
Cobb  a large  family  of  children,9  but  beyond  that  she  appears  to 
have  played  little  part  in  his  life.  During  Cobb’s  absences  from 
home,  first  with  the  army,  later  in  Philadelphia,  and  finally  in 
Maine,  Eleanor  Cobb  remained,  for  the  most  part,  in  Taunton, 
where  she  died  in  1808. 

From  1766,  the  year  of  his  graduation  from  college,  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  David  Cobb  was  engaged  in  the 
, study  and  practice  of  medicine,  his  chosen  profession.  Though  he 
did  do  a little  doctoring  after  the  war,  it  was  during  these  youth- 


more  so  to  my  parents.”  He  closes  by  saying  that  he  is  not  “troubled”  with  a wife 
every  night ; he  has  to  content  himself  with  one  visit  a month.  And  in  the  meantime 
he  is  hard  at  work  studying  medicine  in  Andover.  This  letter,  which  I believe  to  be 
the  earliest  of  his  extant,  is  in  the  Paine  Papers  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Since  Cobb’s  eldest  daughter  was  born  ten  days  after  this  letter  was  written,  the 
presumption  is  that  Cobb  did  more  than  drink  beer  at  Bradish’s  Tavern.  He  may 
well  have  derived  comfort  from  the  fact  that  his  sister’s  marriage  to  Paine  took  place 
on  1 5 March  1770,  while  their  first  child  was  born  14  May  1770.  See  Davol,  Two 
Men  of  Taunton , 178.  None  of  the  memoirs  gives  a date  for  Cobb’s  marriage  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  one. 

7 C.  R.  Atwood,  Reminiscences  of  Taunton  (Taunton,  1880),  37. 

8 See,  for  example,  a letter  from  David  Cobb’s  son  Thomas  to  his  father  dated  Taun- 
ton, 28  April  1794  in  CP  in  which  he  describes  in  some  detail  a persecution  complex 
from  which  his  aunt,  Eunice  Bradish,  was  suffering.  He  remarks,  “. . . in  short  she 
has  the  Bradish  complaint  in  perfection.”  Thomas  Cobb  himself  was  “deprived  of  his 
reason  ...  by  too  close  attention  to  study,”  in  1795.  See  Cobb  to  Bingham,  Taunton, 

8 April  1795  in  CP. 

9 The  most  detailed  account  of  Cobb’s  eleven  children  is  in  J.  W.  Porter,  “Memoir 
of  General  David  Cobb,  etc.,”  Bangor  Historical  Magazine , iv.  6—8. 
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ful  years  that  he  concentrated  on  making  a name  for  himself  as 
a physician ; thus  it  will  be  convenient,  at  this  point,  to  discuss 
his  medical  career  in  its  entirety.  Cobb  appears  to  have  received 
most  of  his  training  from  a certain  Dr.  Perkins1  and  may  have 
practiced  for  a short  time  in  Boston  before  his  father’s  desire  to 
have  him  at  home  led  him  to  establish  himself  and  his  young 
bride  in  Taunton.2  He  remained  there,  dosing  the  citizens,  until 
the  spring  of  1776,  when  he  left  his  small-town  practice  and  re- 
turned to  Boston,  in  hopes  of  bettering  his  position.  “For  the  con- 
veniency  of  getting  along,”  he  wrote  his  brother-in-law,  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  “I  have  taken  a surgeon  birth  of  one  of  the  regi- 
ments stationed  in  this  town,  (I  don’t  mean  ever  to  follow  out  of 
town).”3  For  the  next  year  the  young  physician  tried  to  combine 
a private  practice  in  Boston  with  his  post  in  Colonel  Thomas 
Marshall’s  regiment,  but  without  great  success.  He  was  away  on 
a visit  to  Taunton  when  a general  inoculation  was  ordered,  and 
thus  missed  the  chance  of  making  a sizable  sum  of  money.4  He 
busied  himself  with  the  problems  of  an  army  hospital  and  was 
placed  in  charge  of  a smallpox  hospital  on  one  of  the  islands  in 
Boston  harbor.5  But  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  clear  that  his 
position  in  Boston  would  lead  nowhere,  and  he  returned  to  his 
family  in  Taunton. 


1 1 have  not  been  able  to  identify  Dr.  Perkins  positively.  J.  W.  Porter,  Bangor  His- 
torical Magazine , IV.  2,  suggests  that  it  was  Dr.  Richard  Perkins  of  Bridgewater. 
For  this  gentleman,  who  was  John  Hancock’s  brother-in-law,  see  N.  Mitchell,  His- 
tory of  the  Early  Settlement  of  Bridgewater  (Boston,  1840),  267.  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Perkins  and  Dr.  William  Lee  Perkins  were  both  practicing  in  Boston  at  this  time, 
and  one  of  them  may  have  been  the  physician  referred  to.  Since  they  were  both  Loy- 
alists, it  is  perhaps  less  likely  that  Cobb  would  have  studied  with  either  of  them.  See 
J.  Winsor,  Memorial  History  of  Boston , iv.  542  ; in.  177.  In  his  letter  to  Paine  dated 
Andover,  13  March  1767,  in  the  Paine  papers,  Cobb  speaks  of  studying  medicine  at 
Andover,  but  I have  been  unable  to  discover  a Dr.  Perkins  in  that  town. 

2 Cobb  was  presumably  back  in  Taunton  by  1768.  During  that  year  he  accompanied 
a party  which  went  to  Dighton  to  make  a copy  of  the  inscription  on  Dighton  Rock. 
See  our  Publications , xix.  58-59. 

3 Cobb  to  Paine,  Boston,  10  June  1776,  in  Paine  Papers.  See  below,  p.  413.  The 
regiment  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall.  Cobb  served  from  15  May 
1776  to  1 December  177 6.  See  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War , III.  667. 

4 Cobb  to  Paine,  Boston,  15  July  1776,  in  Paine  Papers.  See  below,  p.  415. 

5 Cobb  to  Paine,  Boston,  5 August  1776,  in  Paine  Papers.  See  below,  p.  421. 
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The  following  spring,  before  he  had  actually  joined  the  regu- 
lar army,  Cobb  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  smallpox  hospital  at 
Taunton.  Among  his  papers  is  a copy  of  the  rules  governing  the 
hospital,  a document  which  illustrates  the  methods  used  in  those 
times  in  the  handling  of  contagious  diseases.6  Director  Cobb 
himself  was  obliged  to  give  the  County  Treasurer  a bond  of  five 
hundred  pounds  to  insure  his  adherence  to  the  rules,  and  each  pa- 
tient was  to  give  a bond  of  twenty  pounds  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Director  was  to  hire  good  “nurses,  cleansers  and  tenders,” 
was  to  have  charge  of  the  bedding  and  articles  of  diet,  and  was 
empowered  to  make  additional  rules  “to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  infection.”  Any  inhabitant  of  Taunton  who  got  the  small- 
pox “in  the  natural  way”  could  gain  admission  to  the  hospital, 
but  could  not  depart  until  the  Director  had  pronounced  him 
“cleansed.”  The  hospital  limits  were  to  be  as  small  as  was  safe 
for  the  patients  and  for  those  on  the  outside,  but  no  roads  were 
to  be  blocked  off  ; and  the  rules  were  to  be  posted  in  a “notorious 
place”  as  a warning  to  the  uncontaminated  townspeople.  The  pa- 
tients were  to  pay  twelve  shillings  a week  for  “diet,  nursing,  and 
washing,”  twenty-eight  shillings  eightpence  to  the  Director  for 
medical  care,  and  six  shillings  to  the  subscribers  who  built  the 
hospital.  Cobb’s  term  as  Director  must  have  been  brief,  for  by 
summer  he  had  determined  to  abandon  medicine,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, for  a career  as  an  officer  in  the  1 6th  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment. 

Cobb  never  really  resumed  his  medical  practice  after  the  war, 
though  he  continued  to  take  occasional  cases.  During  his  active 
years  as  a physician  he  appears  to  have  been  very  skillful  in  mid- 
wifery and  surgery,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  a follower  of  the 
Brunonian  system.  Two  anecdotes  related  about  Dr.  Cobb  indi- 
cate that  at  least  he  was  never  hesitant  about  experimenting  with 
his  patients.  On  one  occasion  a gentleman  of  Taunton,  suffering 
from  dysentery  with  hiccough  complications,  had  been  given  up 

6 This  document,  in  CP,  is  dated  15  April  1777.  That  Cobb  was  in  Taunton  in 
March,  1777,  is  evidenced  by  his  account  with  Robert  Caldwell,  a Taunton  mer- 
chant, which  is  printed  in  C.  R.  Atwood,  Reminiscences  of  Taunton , 34.  On  6 March 
1777  Dr.  Cobb  treated  Caldwell  for  dysentery  and  delivered  his  daughter  Polly,  for 
which  services  he  charged  two  pounds  eighteen  shillings. 
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by  his  own  physician  as  a “goner.”  As  a last  resort  Cobb  was 
called  in,  and  after  diagnosing  the  patient’s  complaint  as  an  acid 
stomach,  effected  a miraculous  cure  by  having  the  afflicted  man 
“chew  and  swallow  the  juice  of  tender  beef-steaks”  and  follow 
it  with  a good  shot  of  brandy.  On  another  occasion  Cobb  cured  a 
farmer’s  wife  who  had  made  the  mistake  of  mixing  sour  cider  and 
brownbread,  by  “putting  her  on  a more  generous  diet,  with  a 
slight  infusion  of  brandy.”  These  two  examples  of  his  skill  do 
not  present  Dr.  Cobb  as  a medical  scientist ; and  one  wonders 
how  many  patients  died  under  his  dosings.  But  at  least  the  sick 
people  who  came  to  him  for  help  had  the  comfort  of  being  well 
fortified  with  brandy  while  they  were  under  his  care.7 

Among  Cobb’s  papers  is  an  interesting  memorandum  on  the 
effects  of  opium,  a document  which  carefully  classifies  the  vari- 
ous effects  of  the  drug  according  to  the  observations  of  a certain 
Dr.  Jones.  When  used  in  moderation,  opium  appears  as  a very 
delightful  medicine,  taking  away  “grief,  fear,  anxiety,  peevish- 
ness, fretfulness,”  and  bringing  on  “a  most  agreeable  pleasant 
and  charming  sensation  about  the  region  of  the  stomach” ; but 
when  used  to  excess,  opium  may  “prevent  hair  to  grow  and  cause 
the  shedding  thereof,”  result  in  “inability  to  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing,” “gaiety  of  humor  at  first;  sardonick  laughter  afterward,” 
“appearance  of  divers  colors,”  “swimmings  in  the  head,”  “cold 
breath,”  and  finally  “death.”  A second  memorandum  is  note- 
worthy only  because  of  a reference  to  Leeuwenhoek,  with  some 
of  whose  works  Cobb  must  have  been  acquainted.8  Neither  of 
these  memoranda  sheds  much  light  on  Cobb’s  career  as  a doctor. 
He  had  made  what  was  probably  a creditable  start  on  a medical 
career;  he  is  said  to  have  been  particularly  gifted  at  discovering 
hidden  diseases  usually  susceptible  to  diagnosis  only  after  a 
post-mortem;  he  cheered  his  patients  with  a pleasant  bedside 
manner,  having  “much  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  hope.”9  But  his  in- 
clusion in  Williams’  American  Medical  Biography  was  certainly 


7 These  anecdotes  are  taken  from  Baylies’  sketch  in  S.  W.  Williams,  American  Medi- 
cal Biography,  95. 

8 These  two  memoranda,  in  CP,  are  undated. 

9 Baylies  in  S.  W.  Williams,  American  Medical  Biography , 96. 
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not  justified  on  medical  grounds ; had  it  not  been  for  the  other 
phases  of  his  career,  he  would  have  remained,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged,  an  obscure  country  doctor. 

When  the  series  of  crises  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Rev- 
olution began  to  arouse  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  David  Cobb 
early  showed  himself  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  patriot 
cause.  His  father,  a man  of  property,  advanced  in  years  and  con- 
servative in  principles,  feared  the  results  of  hasty  action ; but  the 
son  appears  to  have  had  no  doubts  about  the  justice  of  the  Ameri- 
can position.  The  General  Court,  which  had  assembled  on  26 
May  1774,  had  been  dissolved  by  General  Gage  on  17  June, 
and  during  the  next  few  months,  conventions  met  in  a majority 
of  the  counties  of  the  province  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done. 
Meetings  were  held  at  Stockbridge  in  July,  at  Worcester  and  at 
Concord  in  August,  and  in  several  other  counties  in  September. 
From  these  conventions  came  a series  of  resolutions,  the  most 
famous  being  the  Suffolk  Resolves,  which  declared  that  the  puni- 
tive Acts  of  Parliament  should  not  be  obeyed. 

On  28  and  29  September,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Zepha- 
niah  Leonard,  representatives  from  a majority  of  the  towns  of 
Bristol  County  met  at  the  courthouse  in  Taunton  “to  consult  up- 
on proper  measures  to  be  taken  at  the  present  alarming  crisis  of 
our  public  affairs.” 1 After  the  unpopular  Coercive  Acts,  designed 
to  bring  Massachusetts  to  heel,  had  been  read,  the  meeting  lis- 
tened to  the  Suffolk  Resolves  and  to  the  resolutions  drawn  up  by 
other  county  conventions.  The  convention  then  drew  up  a series 
of  resolves  of  its  own  after  approving  in  toto  the  already  famous 
“spirited  and  noble”  resolutions  “of  our  brethren  of  the  county 
of  Suffolk.”  David  Cobb  was  clerk  of  this  meeting  and,  in  keep- 
ing the  minutes,  may  have  phrased  some  of  the  record.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  Bristol  County  resolutions  is  quite  in  the  manner  of 
those  of  Suffolk  but  more  temperate  and  certainly  superior  in 
style.  The  opening  lines  have  an  almost  Biblical  quality: 

Whereas  our  ancestors,  of  blessed  memory,  from  a prudent  care  for 
themselves,  and  a tender  concern  for  their  descendants,  did,  through  a se- 
ries of  unparalleled  dangers  and  distresses,  purchase  a valuable  inheri- 
1 S.  H.  Emery,  History  of  Taunton , 471. 
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tance  in  this  western  world,  and  carefully  transmitted  the  same  to  us, 
their  posterity.  . .2 

The  convention  was  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  steps  it  was 
taking,  but  preferred  the  evils  “consequent  upon  a breach  of 
that  mutual  affectation  and  confidence  which  has  subsisted  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  colonies”  to  submitting  “to  perpetu- 
al slavery.”  The  resolves  which  followed  this  preamble  were 
couched  in  respectful,  yet  firm,  terms:  The  convention  would 
support  George  III  as  long  as  he  protected  them-  the  late  Acts 
of  Parliament  were  “contrary  to  reason  and  the  spirit  of  the 
English  Constitution”;  civil  officers  attempting  to  enforce  these 
acts  should  not  be  obeyed;  the  county  should  meet  often  to  co- 
operate with  Boston  and  with  the  Continental  Congress;  and  fi- 
nally, mobs  and  riots  should  be  suppressed.  The  resolutions  are 
briefer  than  those  of  most  of  the  other  conventions  and  give  evi- 
dence of  having  been  composed,  after  careful  deliberation,  by 
men  fully  aware  of  what  they  were  doing.  Just  what  contribution 
the  clerk  of  the  convention  made  to  these  resolves  is  impossible 
to  determine;  there  is  little  in  Cobb’s  writings  to  indicate  that  he 
would  have  been  capable  of  drafting  the  noble  sentiments  of  the 
men  of  Bristol ; and  the  chances  are  that  he  did  no  more  than  re- 
cord what  others  had  prepared.  Yet  it  is,  perhaps,  significant  that 
a young  man  of  twenty-six  should  have  been  chosen  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  convention.  And  while  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Cobb  was  present  at  the  stirring  event  that  took  place  on  Taunton 
Green  shortly  after  the  convention,  when  the  patriots  of  the 
town  unfurled  a banner  with  the  motto  “Liberty  and  Union; 
Union  and  Liberty,”  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  not  a 
leader  in  this  second  act  of  defiance  as  well. 

The  need  for  a political  organization  which  could  work  in  con- 
cert with  the  Continental  Congress  was  clearly  seen  by  the  patriot 
leaders  of  Massachusetts.  On  i September  General  Gage  had 
called  for  a meeting  of  the  General  Court,  to  be  held  in  Salem 

2 The  original  text,  in  Cobb’s  hand,  is  the  property  of  our  Society  and  is  now  at  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  See  our  Publications , I.  162—163,  176—181.  See 
also  Journals  of  Each  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts , 626— 627  j Emery, 
Taunton , 471—472.  The  full  text  of  the  preamble  and  resolves  is  available  in  each 
of  these  works. 
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on  8 October;  but  the  threat  of  revolt  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw the  call  on  28  September.  On  5 October,  however,  ninety 
delegates  met  at  Salem  in  defiance  of  Gage  and  proceeded  to  or- 
ganize themselves  into  a Provincial  Congress.  Three  days  later 
the  Congress  adjourned  to  meet  at  Concord;  and  other  towns, 
hitherto  unrepresented,  hastened  to  elect  delegates.  The  result 
was  the  choice  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  new  representa- 
tives, among  them  many  of  the  leading  patriots.  Taunton  had  re- 
sponded to  this  development  by  sending  Robert  Treat  Paine  and 
his  brother-in-law  “Doct.  David  Cobb”  to  attend  the  Congress 
when  it  first  met  at  Salem,  and  apparently  these  two  were  in  con- 
stant attendance  until  April,  1775. 3 Throughout  his  term  as 
representative  David  Cobb  seems  to  have  avoided  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  work  of  the  Congress,  doubtless  because  of  his 
youth.  In  December  he  was  chosen  the  Bristol  County  represent- 
ative to  serve  on  a committee  whose  task  it  was  to  discover  “a 
true  state  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  of  the  quantities  of 
exports  and  imports  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  and  of  the 
manufactures  of  all  kinds,”  the  information  to  be  collected  for 
the  use  of  the  Massachusetts  delegates  to  the  next  Continental 
Congress.  Again,  on  12  April  1775,  while  the  Congress  was  still 
sitting  at  Concord,  Cobb  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Bristol 
County  committee  to  receive  from  the  committees  of  corre- 
spondence of  the  various  towns  in  the  county  information  “with 
respect  to  their  having  executed  the  continental  and  provincial 
plans.”  The  committee  was  to  report  to  the  Provincial  Congress 
at  its  next  session  so  that  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  towns  in 
executing  the  plans  might  be  “speedily  and  effectually  reme- 
died.”4 Throughout  his  term,  Cobb  seems  to  have  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leaders  of  Bristol  County,  but  his  importance 
in  the  Congress  never  transcended  county  limits. 

3 Journals  of  Each  Provincial  Congress , 1 2. 

4 Journals  of  Each  Provincial  Congress , 62,  139— 141.  Cobb  must  have  returned  to 
Taunton  for  a convention  of  delegates  from  the  towns  of  Bristol  County,  held  at 
Taunton  on  4 and  5 January  1775.  This  convention  considered  measures  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Association,  forbade  the  towns  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Tory  Treasurer 
Harrison  Gray,  and  took  steps  to  strengthen  the  militia.  Cobb  was  presumably  clerk 
of  this  convention  as  he  had  been  of  the  one  the  previous  September.  See  our  Publi- 
cationSy  1.  254—257. 
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Early  in  April,  177 5,  Cobb  returned  to  Taunton,  where  he 
plunged  into  local  affairs  connected  with  the  Revolutionary 
cause,5 6  and  for  nearly  two  years  busied  himself  with  projects  for 
the  production  of  saltpeter  and  with  his  medical  work,  both  in 
the  army  and  out  of  it.  Fortunately  for  the  record  of  his  career 
during  this  period,  he  wrote  regularly  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Paine,  now  a Massachusetts  delegate  at  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  in  Philadelphia.  The  letters  which  follow  illuminate 
not  only  Cobb’s  own  activities  but  the  whole  course  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  Massachusetts  during  the  years  1775  and  1776. 

Cobb  to  Paine , T auntony  4 April  1 775° 

Taunton  April  4th  1775 

Dear  Sir: 

The  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Bishop  of  Attleboro,7  is  come  to  the  Congress 
with  a request  of  the  Committee  of  Inspection  for  the  county  relative  to 
an  order  which  has  been  sent  to  Brightman,  Terry,  Crane,  Ezra  Rich- 
mond, Esquire,  and  Colonel  Bowers8  from  General  Gage,  to  provide  for 

5 For  Cobb’s  activities  on  the  Taunton  Committee  of  Safety,  Inspection,  and  Corre- 
spondence during  this  period,  see  Emery,  Taunton , 474-477.  Elected  on  3 July  1775, 
Cobb  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  have  charge  of  the  property  of  Daniel  Leonard, 
the  Tory,  which  had  been  confiscated.  He  was  later  appointed  to  a subcommittee  to 
try  to  stop  the  exportation  of  flaxseed,  contrary  to  the  Association.  Though  he  could 
not  have  been  very  active  during  a good  part  of  this  period,  he  was  re-elected  to 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  Inspection,  and  Correspondence  on  1 1 March  1776.  That 
Cobb  also  did  some  work  on  the  Bristol  County  Committee,  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  is  shown  by  a petition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Freetown  dated  1 May  1775  asking  for  arms.  This  document  is  in  CP. 

6 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

7 Presumably  Phanuel  Bishop,  later  a representative  in  the  General  Court  and  from 
1799  t0  1807  a member  of  Congress.  See  Biografhical  Directory  of  American  Con- 
gress, 1774-1927,  704. 

8 I believe  Brightman  was  Henry  Brightman  of  Freetown,  later  a captain  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army.  See  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  11.  537.  There  were  at  that  time  numerous  Brightmans  in  Freetown.  The  cen- 
sus of  1790  listed  nine  Terrys  as  living  in  Freetown.  Many  of  them  had  fought  in 
the  Revolution.  See  Heads  of  Families,  1790  Census,  Massachusetts,  45-46,  and 
Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  xv.  494-496.  The  Crane  mentioned  may  have 
been  either  Henry  Crane  of  Raynham  or  John  Crane  of  Stoughton.  See  Massachu- 
setts Soldiers  and  Sailors,  IV.  82,  83.  The  census  of  1790  listed  some  eight  Cranes  as 
living  in  Berkley.  For  Ezra  Richmond  of  Dighton,  see  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and 
Sailors,  xm.  285.  There  is  no  Colonel  Bowers  listed  in  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and 
Sailors.  He  may  possibly  have  been  Jerathmiel  Bowers,  a man  of  Loyalist  leanings 
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two  hundred  of  His  Majesties  troops,  which  are  hourly  expected  (Colonel 
Bowers  was  the  person  that  inform’d  us  of  it)  ; and  likewise  respecting 
Colonel  Gilbert’s9  behavior,  which  has  so  irritated  the  county  that  they 
would  be  glad  of  the  Congress’s  advice  to  take  him  and  convey  him  to 
some  secure  place  on  the  continent  were  he’ll  give  us  less  trouble  than  he 
does  now.  There  are  a number  of  particulars  relative  to  Gilbert’s  con- 
duct, which  I have  not  time  to  relate,  that  deserve  notice.  We  suppose  the 
reason  why  the  troops  are  sent  to  Freetown  is  a tarring  and  feathering 
which  was  given  to  two  of  Gilbert’s  company  in  Dighton  sometime  last 
week,  by  a number  of  hot  headed  fellows.  Gilbert  in  consequence  of  it 
wrote  to  General  Gage  last  Fryday  and  the  order  to  the  justices  was  re- 
turn’d on  Saturday.  You’ll  use  your  influence  to  forward  the  bearer  with 
an  answer  from  the  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  as  we  are  in  waiting,  and 
return  me  an  answer  of  what  you  are  doing,  if  agreeable.  Your  family  and 
friends  are  well. 


I am,  in  haste,  your  sincere  friend 
12  o’clock  at  night  at  Mr.  Harlow’s1  David  Cobb 


Cobb  to  Paine y T auntony  9 April  1 77 52 
Taunton  Sunday  Evening,  9 o’clock  April  9th  1775 

Dear  Sir : 

I have  just  time  to  inform  you  that  their  has  been  a mustering  this  eve- 
ning with  an  intention,  as  I suppose,  to  go  down  to  take  Colonel  Gilbert 
and  carry  him  over  to  the  Colony;  I expect  their  will  be  broken  heads 
and  bloody  noses,  as  the  people  are  determined  at  all  hazards  to  be  no 
longer  insulted  by  such  a villain.  We  gave  our  opinion  as  committees  not 

who,  in  1777,  was  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  of  honor  or  profit  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  fact  that  the  selectmen  of  Rehoboth  later  attacked  his  war  record  at 
least  places  him  in  Bristol  County.  See  L.  Sabine,  Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, 1.  244. 

9 This  was  Thomas  Gilbert,  one  of  the  leading  Loyalists  of  Massachusetts.  After  a 
distinguished  career  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Colonel  Gilbert  took  the  side  of 
the  King  in  the  pre-Revolutionary  controversies.  As  Gage’s  representative  in  Bristol 
County,  he  was  mobbed  several  times,  later  raised  a troop  of  three  hundred  Loyal- 
ists, and  was  finally  forced  to  flee  the  country.  In  April,  1775,  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress declared  him  “an  inveterate  enemy  to  his  country,  to  reason,  to  justice,  and 
the  common  rights  of  mankind.”  See  L.  Sabine,  Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion^ 1.  468-472.  See  also  Emery,  Tauntony  473. 

1 Possibly  Levi  Harlow,  the  only  Harlow  resident  in  Taunton  at  this  time  that  I 
have  been  able  to  discover.  See  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors , VII.  294. 

2 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 
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to  injure  Colonel  G — t by  any  means,  but  they  are  determin’d  to  risk  the 
consequence.  Write  when  you  have  an  oppertunity. 

Your  friend 
David  Cobb 

Cobb  to  Paine,  Taunton,  1 2 May  177 5 s 


DearSir.  Taunton  May  I2th  1775 

Mr.  Greenleaf3 4  this  moment  has  call’d  upon  me,  as  he  is  going  to  Rox- 
bury,  to  write  to  you,  and  as  my  hour  is  but  short  shall  give  you  only  a 
few  crude  lines.  Your  letter  dated  at  Hartford  I received  last  Sunday,  and 
am  happy  in  finding  such  instances  of  unanimity  at  the  southward,  and 
that  your  health  is  in  any  measure  restor’d  to  you.  Little  as  it  is,  may  God 
long  preserve  it.  Doctor  Baylies5  return’d  last  week  from  Congress,  by 
whom  I am  inform’d  that  they  are  now  digesting  a plan  of  government 
and  mean  to  put  it  into  exicution  immediately  without  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,  which  has  given  some  little  uneasiness  to  the  moder- 
ate Wiggs  of  the  provence,  as  they  suppose  the  Provence  Congress  will 
be  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  government  untill  the  Continental 
Congress  had  given  their  sanction  to  a form  of  government  for  us.  The 
uneasiness  just  mentioned  is  not  known  out  of  doors.  Our  regiments  are 
filling  fast  in  every  part  of  the  provence.  The  most  of  the  men  from  this 
part  of  the  country  are  already  march’d  to  their  camp  at  Roxbury.  General 
Gage  still  acts  the  villainous  part  with  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  few  of 
which  git  out  now  and  then  but  in  general  are  oblig’d  to  leave  every  thing 
behind  them,  as  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Greenleaf  and  family  who  are  now 
at  your  house.  Doctor  McKinstry6  has  mov’d  to  Boston  with  all  his  fami- 
ly, in  consequence  of  which  the  committee  of  this  town  shut  up  his  shop, 
but  suppose  it  will  soon  be  open  again ; the  Doctor  has  a quantity  of  pork, 
grain,  etc.  in  his  shop,  which  I believe  the  town  will  take  and  give  him  se- 


3 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 

4 Possibly  Joseph  Greenleaf  of  Abington.  His  anti-British  writings  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Spy  led  to  his  dismissal  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  Plymouth  County  in  1773.  He 
continued  his  campaign  in  Boston,  publishing  the  Royal  American  Magazine  until 
March,  1775.  He  was  forced  to  flee  Boston  after  Lexington  and  Concord.  See  J. 
Winsor,  Memorial  History  of  Boston , 11.  409-410. 

5 Dr.  William  Baylies,  a graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1760.  In  addition  to 
practicing  medicine,  he  served  as  a “common  sense”  judge.  See  S.  H.  Emery,  History 
of  Taunton , 31 1. 

6 William  McKinstry  was  a Scotchman  and  a Tory  who  had  been  living  in  Taunton 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  at  least.  See  Emery,  Taunton , 312—313. 
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curity,  and  as  some  of  the  committee  knew  that  he  was  indebted  to  you 
they  desir’d  me  to  write  whether  you’d  exchange  the  doctor’s  security  for 
the  towns;  you’ll  inform  me  by  your  next.  For  the  news  of  the  day  you 
must  at  present  depend  upon  some  better  hands,  our  distance  from  head 
quarters  being  such,  ’tho’  we  have  a plenty  of  news,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  seperate  truth  from  falsehood.  I’ll  write  you  a few  days  hence  when  I 
am  more  at  leasure.  Mr.  Greenleaf  is  now  in  waiting,  must  therefore  con- 
clude. Your  family  are  in  good  health  and  spirits,  but  abundantly  en- 
creas’d  since  your  absence.  Mr.  Adams’s  family,  of  Braintree,  as  I heard 
last  evening,  are  well  likewise.  Write  by  the  first  oppertunity  and  by  every 
one.  Excuse  bad  pen,  bad  writing,  bad  spelling,  bad  everything. 

I am  yours  affectionately, 

David  Cobb 

Cobb  to  Paine y T auntony  1 6 July  177 5 7 

Taunton  July  16th  1775  (Sunday) 

My  dear  Sir: 

That  natural  indolence  of  disposition  with  which  I am  curs’d,  and  those 
little  unforeseen  accidents  of  time  which  have  depriv’d  kingdoms  of  their 
purposes,  have  prevented  me  from  writing  ’till  I begin  sensible  to  feel 
what  my  parsons  tell  me  every  Sunday  (or  more  properly  once  in  a year) 
that  the  procrastinating  any  duty  encreases  the  deficulty  of  performing  it. 
That  much  for  an  excuse.  Your  four  letters  of  the  28th  May,  9th,  10th 
June  and  5th  July8  are  safely  come  to  hand,  and  as  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  hear  of  such  unanimity  presiding  in  the  Congress,  so  that  pleasure, 
if  possible,  is  encreas’d  by  knowing  that  your  health  and  good  spirits  are 
still  continued  to  you.  It  is  so  long  since  I wrote  to  you  last,  and  the  mili- 
tary operations  since  then  being  so  numerous,  that  to  particularize  them 
wou’d  take  up  more  paper  than  you’d  have  patience  to  read  and  more  time 
than  I can  conveniently  spare;  and  as  you  must  be  inform’d  of  all  the 
transactions  of  note,  either  by  the  public  papers  or  by  private  intelligence, 
let  it  suffice  for  me  to  say  that  the  Battles  of  Hog  Island  and  Bunker’s 
Hill  will  eternize  the  memory  of  infant  American  soldiers.  Dr.  Warren 

7 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 

8 Unfortunately,  there  are  no  Paine  letters  in  CP.  One  letter  from  Paine  to  Cobb, 
dated  Philadelphia,  17  June  1775,  has  been  printed  in  the  New  Eng.  Hist.  & Gen. 
Register,  xlv.  242.  In  it  Paine  reports  on  the  doings  of  the  Continental  Congress,  in- 
cluding the  election  of  Washington  as  commander-in-chief.  This  document,  the  prop- 
erty of  our  Society,  is  now  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  See  our  Publica- 
tions, 1.  14. 
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is  gone,  Colonel  Gardner  is  dead,  and  Colonel  Parker,9  who  was  taken 
prisoner,  has  since  died  of  his  wounds  in  Boston.  These  are  losses  we  shall 
feel  for  the  present,  but  we’ll  have  the  world  to  know  that  from  their 
ashes  will  rise  thousands  of  Warren’s,  Gardner’s  and  Parker’s  that  shall 
carry,  if  need  be,  the  American  standard  to  the  capital  of  the  Empire. 

Within  this  week  past  our  army  have  burnt  Brown’s,1  and  the  other 
houses  adjacent  on  the  Neck,  which  the  regulars  improv’d  as  guard  houses, 
and  plunder’d  two  guns,  a drum,  etc.,  without  the  loss  of  a man  kill’d  or 
wounded;  soon  after  which  they  clear’d  Long  Island  of  the  stock  that 
was  upon  it,  took  about  1 4 prisoners  and  came  off  undiscover’d,  but  as  they 
had  not  burnt  the  hay,  barnes,  houses,  etc.,  a party  of  ’em  were  desirous 
of  returning  in  the  day  time  to  do  it,  which  they  effected,  but  were  oblig’d 
to  return  thro’  a heavy  fire  from  the  ships,  arm’d  boats,  etc.,  with  the  loss 
only  of  one  man  kill’d  and  one  missing.  These  are  bold  actions.  Intrench- 
ments  are  forming  in  diverse  parts  of  Roxbury,  and  one  was  thro’d  up  on 
the  marsh  beyond  Roxbury  Burying  Ground  towards  Boston,  which  the 
enemy  in  plane  ground  kept  a constant  fire,  and  not  a man  hurt.  These  lit- 
tle incidents  serve  to  make  our  soldierry  vastly  bold  and  enterprizing.  A 
great  number  of  whale  boats  were,  some  time  last  week,  bro’t  to  Roxbury 
and  last  Thursday  were  convey’d  over  to  the  North  side  of  Roxbury  Hill 
down  towards  the  marsh,  for  what  purpose  we  know  not,  but  suspect  hot 
work  pretty  soon.  Thus  much  for  camp  intelligence.  Now  to  come  to  our 
domestic  affairs.  At  our  last  election  for  deligates,  you  was  join’d  with 
Colonel  George  and  Deacon  Simeon  Williams;2  and  last  Monday  we 
chose  our  representatives,  when  you  and  Colonel  Williams3  were  elected. 
Our  friend  George  G — 4 is  develish  mad  that  he  can’t  obtain  his  election, 
as  he  thinks  himself  a pretty  good  son  now ; but  he  must  eat  humble  pye  for 
two  or  three  years  yet  for  his  past  curs’d  behavior.  Old  Father  Baylies5  is  as 
noisey  as  ever  and  the  Doctor  is  as  firm  as  Atlas,  and  almost  as  big.  Your 
family  are  very  well,  your  garden  is  in  a fine  scituation,  your  hay  is  in 

9 Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  Colonel  Thomas  Gardner  of  Cambridge,  and  Lt.  Colonel 
Moses  Parker.  On  the  last  of  these  three,  see  1 Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  xiv.  83. 

1 Brown’s  was  an  advanced  post  of  the  British  on  the  western  side  of  Washington 
Street.  For  this  episode,  see  J.  Winsor,  Memorial  History  of  Boston , hi.  80,  note  1. 

2 For  Colonel  George  and  Deacon  Simeon  Williams,  see  S.  H.  Emery,  History  of 
Taunton , 482,  note  8,  239,  474.  Both  men  served  with  Cobb  on  the  Taunton  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  Inspection,  and  Correspondence. 

3 See  Emery,  Tauntony  574. 

4 George  Godfrey  was  brigadier-general  in  command  of  the  several  regiments  of 
Bristol  County.  See  Emery,  Taunton , 436-442. 

5 Nicholas  Baylies,  the  father  of  Dr.  William  Baylies.  See  Emery,  Taunton , 311, 
641,  and  643,  note. 
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your  barn  and  your  oats  are  the  finest  in  town.  Mr.  Greenleaf’s  famliy  are 
all  at  your  house  and  live  agreeable;  he  is  most  commonly  at  head  quar- 
ters, engag’d  either  in  the  post  office,  trying  experiments  or  some  other 
trifling  matter.  The  old  gentleman0  and  family  are  well,  and  desir’d  to  be 
remember’d.  He  by  advancing  from  one  degree  of  patriotism  to  another 
has  at  last  arriv’d  to  the  perfect  man.  John  McWhorter,7  from  a trifling 
incident  that  happened  at  the  Weymouth  alarm,  in  which  I was  oblig’d 
to  take  his  gun  by  force,  has  wag’d  an  eternal  war  with  the  neighbourhood 
and  now  lives  in  a surly,  morose,  malicious,  damn’d  Scotch-looking  man- 
ner without  conversing  with  his  family  or  friends. 

Mr.  Collins8  and  company  past  thro’  this  town  last  Fryday.  We  took 
all  the  notice  of  them  that  the  shortness  of  their  stay  wou’d  admit  of.  I am 
much  pleas’d  with  his  conversation.  We  are  all,  thank  God,  in  high  spirits, 
and  want  nothing  more  than  to  meet  our  enemies  whenever  the  cause  of 


our  country  shall  call  for  it.  Whenever  such  a good  natured  mood  comes 
across  me  as  has  this  evening,  I shall  write  you  again ; such  a mood,  you 
are  sensible,  has  not  happen’d  for  this  two  months  past,  but  the  disorder 
not  being  periodical,  I expect  a return  in  about  ten  days,  as  I begin  to  per- 
seive  some  symptoms  of  its  approach.  In  the  meantime,  present  my  respect- 
full  compliments  to  the  deligates  from  this  provence,  and  remember  me  to 
all  friends,  if  I have  any  such,  in  Philadelphia,  and  believe  me  to  be,  what 

I always  have  been,  . n.  . . . r . . 

Y our  much  obliged  and  sincere  friend 

David  Cobb 


Be  so  good  as  to  purchase  me  a hanger,  the  price  not  to  exceed  a 
moidore,  and  a pair  of  horse  pistols,  if  any  such  can  be  found  in  the  city, 
likewise  3.  cort.  peruv.  opt.  [mc]9  as  we  have  no  good  in  this  part  of  the 
world ; if  you  can  convey  ’em  to  me  safely,  do  it ; if  not  let  ’em  rest  ’till 
you  come.  I forgot  to  mention  that  I am  now  collecting  materials  for  a 
salt  petre  works,  and  intend,  by  the  blessing  of  God  to  produce  500  Ct. 
[j*c]  between  this  and  next  April.  This  is  not  reckoning  the  chickens  be- 
fore they  are  hatch’d,  for  I am  positive  I can  make  it.  John  Cobb,1  our 

6 Presumably  Thomas  Cobb,  David’s  father  and  Paine’s  father-in-law. 

7 John  McWhorter  later  served  as  a private  in  Lt.  Colonel  James  Williams’  Bristol 
County  regiment.  See  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors , x.  574. 

8 Stephen  Collins,  a Quaker  friend  of  John  Adams,  who  was  travelling  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Boston  with  a letter  for  James  Warren  from  John  Adams.  See  Works  of 
John  A dams , 11.  361. 

9 My  apothecary  friends  tell  me  that  this  is  Peruvian  bark  or  root,  a source  of  quinine, 
which  in  those  days  was  used  as  a tonic. 

1 1 can  discover  no  relationship  between  this  Cobb  and  David. 
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ingenious  gun  smith,  was  kill’d  by  lightening  last  Tuesday,  a great  loss  to 

us  at  this  time.  ... 

Adieu 

Cobb  to  Paine , Taunton , 10  October  17752 

Taunton  October  10th  1775 

I have  receiv’d  your  two  letters  from  Philadelphia  and  am  conscious  of 
an  omission  in  writing,  but  I dare  say  you’ll  not  impute  to  neglect  when 
you  are  inform’d  that  I have  had  neither  sleep  to  my  eyes  nor  slumber  to 
my  eyelids  since  you  left  Taunton. 

A number  of  men  of  war  and  transports  appear’d  off  Bristol  last  Sat- 
urday and  there  demanded  a quantity  of  cattle  and  sheep;  upon  refusal  of 
the  inhabitants  (who,  by  the  bye,  where  then  very  sickley),  they  cannon’d 
and  bomber’d  the  town  for  three  hours  but  happily  without  distroying  any 
lives,  except  Parson  Burt,3  who  died  thro’  fear,  as  is  suppos’d,  being  found 
dead  in  his  cornfield  the  next  morning.  The  inhabitants  being  thus  dis- 
tress’d and  terrified,  desir’d  the  ships  to  stop  their  fireing  and  they  wou’d 
accomidate  the  matter.  Accordingly  they  consented  to  leave  the  town  if 
they  wou’d  give  ’em  40  sheep,  which  was  accordingly  comply’d  with. 
Thus  ended  this  pretty  d — able  affair — a fine  precident  for  the  future  to 
git  provisions.  Our  friends  and  families  are  at  present  all  well.  Little 
Charles4  soon  after  you  went  away  was  seiz’d  with  a dangerous  sore  throat, 
a disorder  common  to  infants,  which  bro’t  him  to  the  gates,  but  by  the 
skilfullness  of  his  physician  and  good  nursing  he’s  happily  recover’d  to  a 
good  state  of  health. 

Your  farming  business  is  in  a good  situation — salt  petre  business  I shall 
inform  you  more  particular  about  hereafter.  There  is  little  or  nothing 
done  about,  with  us,  at  present.  Our  public  affairs  you  must  be  better  in- 
form’d of  than  I can  possibly  do  it.  Doctor  Church’s5  affair  is  the  only 
topic  of  the  day.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen!  I have  wrote  this  letter  in 
great  haste  in  Father  Adam’s6  shop,  Colonel  Williams  being  in  waiting  to 

2 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 

3 The  Reverend  John  Burt,  a graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1736.  See  W.  H. 
Munro,  History  of  Bristol , Rhode  Island  (Providence,  1880),  221,  208. 

4 Charles  Paine  was  Robert  Treat  Paine’s  third  son.  See  Baylies,  Some  Remarks , 17. 

5 This  was  Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  Jr.,  son  of  “Deacon”  Benjamin  Church  and  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1754.  He  was  accused  of  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  the  enemy,  tried  and  found  guilty,  and  banished  from  the  country.  See  L. 
Sabine,  Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution , 1.  313. 

6 Presumably  John  Adam,  a merchant  and  would-be  iron  manufacturer  of  Taunton. 
See  Emery,  Taunton , 639. 
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convey  it  to  head  quarters.  Please  to  send  by  every  oppertunity  news  pa- 
pers, etc.  Particular  please  to  send  the  Journal  of  the  Congress.  Remember 
me  to  the  deligates  of  this  provence.  Your  wife  and  family  join  in  their 
love  and  regards  to  you.  They  mean  to  write  by  the  next  oppertunity. 

I am  sincerely,  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 
David  Cobb 

While  I am  writing  this  I receiv’d  your  letter  from  Hartford. 


Cobb  to  Paine 9 Watertown , 19  November  1 775' 


My  dear  Sir: 


Watertown,  November  19th  1775 


It  is  so  long  since  I wrote  you  last  that  I am  almost  asham’d  to  call 
myself  your  correspondent ; and  not  hearing  from  you  for  a long  time  past 
makes  me  doubt  whether  I am  writing  to  the  living  or  the  dead ; if  to  the 
former  I know  my  sins  of  omission  will  be  pardon’d,  if  to  the  latter,  they 
require  none.  I am  now  here  on  my  way  to  Brookfield  where  Mr.  Green- 
leaf  and  myself  are  going  to  examine  some  sulphurious  pyrites,  agreeable 
to  an  order  of  the  house.  The  army  are  in  high  spirits  and  remarkably 
healthy,  but  I am  fearfull  a disaffection  will  take  place  in  consequence  of 
the  late  appointment  of  officers  for  the  next  campaign.  So  great  is  the  un- 
easiness that  I am  confident  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  present  army 
will  return  home  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  and  the  difficulty  attend- 
ing the  getting  together  an  army  at  this  season  will  oblige  the  millitia  of 
the  provence  to  defend  the  lines.  Privateers  are  fitting  out  from  almost 
every  seaport  in  the  provence  and  we  never  pass  a week  without  hearing 
of  their  success.  Deserters  are  weekly  coming  from  the  Parliment  Army; 
six  came  over  last  Thursday  night,  who  give  an  account  that  they  are  bad- 
ly victualled  and  worse  paid,  and  that  they  intended  to  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  a hill  in  Chelsea  last  Wednesday  night  had  it  not  been  for  the 
storms,  in  consequence  of  which  our  army  mean  to  take  possession  of  the 
same  hill  the  first  good  night  for  it.  I came  from  home  last  Tuesday  and 
have  been  detain’d  here  ever  since  on  account  of  bad  weather;  your  fami- 
ly, when  I left  ’em,  where  all  well  and  our  friends  in  general  hearty.  Salt 
petre  goes  on  very  slow  with  us  at  present.  I have  made  no  experiments 
worth  relating  but  having  collected  a quantity  of  tobacco  storks  [stalks?  ] ; 
I mean  to  make  a compost  for  next  spring,  intending  to  spend  this  winter 
in  sulphur,  it  being  more  agreeable  to  the  season.  If  you  are  alive,  do 
write  me  something  more  than  three  lines  in  a letter  and  inform  me 

7 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 
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what  you  are  about,  if  consistant.  Salt  petre  has  been  made  at  Watertown 
by  Doctor  Whiting8  and  they  are  now  imploy’d  at  Newbery  Port,  where 
they  have  a large  works.  I shall  write  you  an  account  of  our  experiments 
at  Brookfield  as  soon  as  they  are  compleated.  In  the  mean  time  believe  me 
to  be  your  constant  friend  (tho’  unsteady  correspondent)  and  most  hum- 
ble servant, 


David  Cobb 


To  the  Honorable  R.  T.  Paine,  Esquire 


Cobb  to  Paine  y Bristol , 1 1 February  177 6 9 

Bristol  February  nth  1776 

My  dear  Sir: 

I have  been  here  for  this  fortnight  past  erecting  works  for  the  salt 
petre  business  and  have  now  a large  quantity  of  materials  collected  and 
intend  to  begin  boiling  by  the  middle  of  this  week.  The  affair  of  salt  petre 
has  had  a rapid  spread  in  this  part  of  the  continent,  since  the  discovery  made 
by  the  salt  petre  committee  at  Newbury  port  and  I have  been  so  envelop’d 
in  the  matter  that  I cou’d  never  persuade  myself  to  write  you  ’till  now, 
since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  8th.  Your  former  letter  of  De- 
cember 31st  has  never  come  to  hand. 

Your  inquiries  relative  to  my  sulphur  tour  and  the  salt  petre  business, 
I intended  more  particularly  to  have  answer’d,  had  not  Mr.  Greenleaf, 
as  he  informs  me,  done  it  before.  I shall  therefore  only  mention  a few 
circumstances,  reserving  the  particulars  ’till  I see  you.  The  town  of 
Brookfield,  the  place  were  we  went  to  try  experiments,  is  fill’d  with  those 
rocks  and  stones  commonly  call’d  the  vitriolic  pyrites  and  which  undoubt- 
edly contain  large  quantities  of  sulphur,  alum  and  copperas.  We  try’d  the 
several  methods  we  cou’d  with  our  apparatus,  but  we  fail’d  in  every  one 
except  in  sublimation  of  the  pyrites,  by  which  we  obtain’d  a small  quantity 
only;  but  I am  very  possitive  that  with  proper  vessels,  large  quantities  of 
sulphur  might  be  obtain’d,  and  as  to  alum  and  copperas  that  town  of 
Brookfield  only  will  supply  the  demands  of  the  continent  for  half  a cen- 
tury. The  making  of  salt  petre,  as  I observ’d  before,  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  process  has  spread  thro’  the  province  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
and  their  is  now  scarce  a town  in  it  but  what  has  3,  4 or  more  salt  petre 
makers,  who  meet  with  great  success  from  earth,  taken  from  under  old 
houses,  etc.  I have  made  12  bushels  of  salt  petre  out  of  15  bushells  of 

8 Dr.  Whiting1  was  William  Whiting,  one  of  a committee  appointed  by  the  Provincial 
Congress  to  oversee  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  See  i Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc ., 
xiv.  256,  note. 

9 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 
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earths  that  was  taken  from  under  our  meeting  house,  and  I suppose  the 
whole  of  the  earth  that  has  been  taken  from  thence  has  made  not  less  than 
60  bushels.  The  young  Tisdales,1  Simeon  and  Joseph,  have  made  an  IOO 
bushels,  and  sundry  other  persons  in  Taunton  are  now  imploy’d  in  the 
business.  In  fine,  the  process  being  so  generally  known,  every  person  with 
half  a grain  of  common  sense  can  now  make  salt  petre  equal  to  the  ablest 
chymist. 

Taunton,  February  24th  1776 

I wrote  the  above  at  Bristol  with  an  intention  to  send  it  by  the  post,  but 
whilst  I was  writing  Mr.  Fales,2  who  came  from  Taunton,  inform’d  me 
that  you  was  daily  expected  home.  I therefore  laid  aside  my  pen,  expecting 
when  I came  home  to  have  had  the  agreeable  satisfaction  of  seeing  you 
here,  the  disappointment  of  which  was  in  some  measure  compensated  by 
receiving  your  letters  of  December  31st  and  January  29th,  which  (more 
especially  the  scolding  introduction  of  the  last)  induc’d  me  to  write  by 
the  first  oppertunity.  I have  enquir’d  of  my  father  relative  to  casting  of 
canon,  agreeable  to  your  desire;  he  informs  me  that  the  fewell  Sanderson3 
made  use  of  was  wood,  that  he  endeavour’d  to  cast  as  large  as  nine  pound- 
ers and  the  reason  of  his  failing  arose  from  the  cause  Governor  Hopkins4 
assign’d,  i.e.,  it  came  to  Nature  in  such  a manner  as  to  distroy  its  fluidity. 

Our  General  Court  have  order’d  the  several  Courts  of  Sessions  and  In- 
ferior Courts  thro’  out  the  provence  to  proceed  on  business  at  their  usual 
terms,  and  their  has  been  a number  of  writs  fill’d  to  our  next  March 
Court;  but  their  is  so  much  uneasiness  among  the  people,  spurr’d  on  by- 
designing  men  (the  man  that  goes  by  the  name  of  West  India  Rum  is 
very  busy),  that  I am  fearfull  they  will  not  effect  it. 

You’ll  observe  by  the  public  papers  that  good  old  Elder  French5  of 

1 Both  Tisdales  were  active  in  Bristol  County  military  affairs,  Simeon  as  lieutenant  in 
Captain  Joshua  Wilbore’s  company  in  the  Third  Regiment  of  the  Bristol  County 
Brigade,  and  Joseph  as  sergeant  of  the  Training  Band.  See  Emery , Taunton , 450— 
451* 

2 Samuel  Fales,  later  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Massachusetts. 
See  Emery,  Taunton , 544-545.  There  are  several  letters  from  Fales  to  Cobb,  written 
in  1794  and  1795  in  CP. 

8 This  was  presumably  Robert  Saunderson,  an  iron  manufacturer  of  Attleborough, 
with  whom  the  Cobb  family  must  have  been  acquainted.  See  J.  Daggett,  History  of 
Attleboroughy  669— 670. 

4 Stephen  Hopkins,  a delegate  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  a 
former  governor  of  Rhode  Island. 

5 Jacob  French.  See  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors , vi.  72.  French  was  a com- 
mon name  in  Berkley.  There  were  thirteen  Frenches  listed  as  living  there  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1790.  See  Heads  of  Families , 41. 
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Berkley  is  appointed  to  command  the  regiment  of  militia  from  this  county, 
who  are  call’d  in  to  assist  the  army  ’till  next  April ; this  appointment,  I am 
inform’d,  was  obtain’d  by  our  Friend  Godfrey’s  influence.  Great  God  thy 
ways  are  past  finding  out! 

If  such  Men  are  by  God  appointed 

The  Devil  may  be  the  Lord’s  anointed. 

Our  Court  have  lately  made  a Militia  Act  (which  is  undoubtedly  a 
master  peice  in  their  proceedings  and  does  ’em  great  honour)  by  which 
three  major  generals  are  appointed  thro’  the  provence  and  a brigadier  gen- 
eral in  every  county  that  contains  more  than  one  regiment;  Colonel  War- 
ren6 is  one  of  the  major  generals,  and  Godfrey  is  a brigadier  for  this  coun- 
ty. This  puts  a final  stop  at  once  to  all  military  business  here. 

It  has  been  observ’d  by  some  gentlemen  respecting  our  present  General 
Court,  that  they  have  divided  among  themselves  almost  every  post  either 
in  the  civil  or  military  way  that  has  any  profit  or  honour  annex’d  to  it.  I 
don’t  mean  to  observe  this  out  of  any  self  views  or  any  dislike  to  their  pro- 
ceedings in  general ; as  my  representatives,  I mean  to  reverence  them,  and 
as  such  I have  a right  to  speak  my  opinion  of  them  freely;  but  when  a 
body  of  men  placed  at  the  head  of  government,  descend  to  the  mean  busi- 
ness of  auctioneering  the  public  post  among  themselves,  they  must  and 
will  be  dispis’d. 

The  making  of  fire  arms  is  follow’d  by  great  numbers  both  in  this 
provence  and  Rhode  Island.  They  are  made  in  this  town  (very  badly 
tho’),  Raynham,  and  Easton,  but  at  Orrs  in  Bridgewater  they  have  made 
above  500  stands.7  In  short,  dear  sir,  if  we  can  keep  peace  among  our- 
selves, if  we  can  ward  off  the  malicious  shafts  of  wicked  and  designing 
men  who  are  endeavouring  our  disunion,  we  certainly  can  have  nothing 
to  fear ; for  having  every  internal  resorce  for  a great  glorious  empire,  and 
trusting  in  that  God,  who  has  carefully  conducted  us  along  the  precipice 
of  danger,  we  shall  finally  be  plac’d  above  dependances  on  the  tyrant  or 
the  knave  and  bid  defiance  to  the  world. 

Brother  Bay  lies,  u facts  y is  well  and  making  salt  petre.  Our  friends  in 
general  are  well  and  disire  to  be  remember’d  to  you,  perticularly  J.  Rus- 
sell, auctioneer.8  The  bombardment  of  Boston  takes  place  within  twelve 

6 James  Warren  of  Plymouth.  See  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors , xvi.  618. 

7 For  the  work  in  the  manufacture  of  arms  done  by  Hugh  and  Robert  Orr  of  Bridge- 
water,  see  B.  Hobart,  History  of  the  Town  of  Abington  (Boston,  1866),  142. 

8 Joseph  Russell  was  one  of  the  original  publishers  of  the  Boston  Weekly  Adver- 
tiser, which  he  and  his  partner  John  Green  continued  to  edit  until  1773.  Russell  was 
one  of  the  leading  auctioneers  in  Massachusetts.  See  J.  Winsor,  Memorial  History  of 
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days  from  this,  probably  on  the  5th  of  March,  and  I am  as  certain  of  the 
town’s  being  carry’d  as  I am  of  my  own  existance.  Poor  Devils — 5,500 
British  troops  in  a strong  fortified  town,  taken  prisoners  of  war  by  a percel 
of  undisciplin’d  Yankees  commanded  by  a Virginia  Farmer.  O!  terrible — 
I shall  endeavour,  very  soon,  to  write  you  some  perticulars  to  confute 
the  several  erroneous  opinions  concerning  the  quantity  of  alkaline  ley  [ ? ] 
made  use  of  in  manufacturing  salt  petre. 

In  the  mean  time,  I remain  your  steady 
Friend  and  oblig’d  humble  servant, 

To  Robert  T.  Paine,  Esquire  David  Cobb 


Cobb  to  Paine , Boston , 17  May  17769 

My  dear  Sir:  Boston  May  i yth  1776 

Its  probable  before  this  that  you  have  been  acquainted  of  my  removal 
from  Taunton  to  this  town,  with  an  intention  to  persue  the  business  of 
my  profession.  The  reasons  for  this  sudden  manuvre  I must  give  you  at 
some  future  time,  and  mean  to  improve  this  oppertunity  for  a letter  of  in- 
telligence, only  observing  that  I am  like  the  rest  of  old  sinners,  always 
beging  pardon  for  past  offences  and  promising  reformation  for  the  future. 
This  morning  one  of  the  Continental  privateers,  commanded  by  one 
Muckford,  took  a large  ship,  280  tons  burthen,  off  the  lighthouse,  six 
weeks  out  from  Cork,  laiden  with  75  tons  of  gunpowder,  1000  stands  of 
carbines  compleat  and  a large  quantity  of  other  military  stores.  The  par- 
ticulars I can’t  inform  you.  As  the  ship  was  coming  up,  about  noon,  the 
back  way,  commonly  call’d  Broad  Sound,  she  got  aground  on  the  flats  at 
high  water,  since  which  all  the  boats  of  the  town  have  been  imploy’d  in 
unlaiding  her  and  most  of  the  powder  is  now  secure  ( 1 1 o’clock  at  night) 
in  the  magazine  back  of  the  Common.  She  is  guarded  tonight  by  4 pri- 
vateers and  300  of  the  troops.  The  Kings  ships  lay  in  King  Road  within 
sight  of  the  prize.  We  have  turn’d  our  fast  into  a Thanksgiving — pray 
appoint  another  next  month ; we  shall  have  more  powder  ships  upon  the 
coasts.1 

The  fortifycations  around  the  harbour  now  go  on  grandly.  We  have  a 

Boston , 11.  406.  He  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Joseph  Russell  the  merchant,  known 
to  his  intimates  as  “Quaker  Joe,”  who  was  also  a friend  of  Cobb’s. 

9 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 

1 This  was  the  schooner  Franklin , commanded  by  Captain  James  Mugford  of  Mar- 
blehead. See  G.  W.  Allen,  Massachusetts  Privateers  of  the  Revolution , Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  lxxvii.  135. 
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fine  fort  on  Fort  Hill  almost  finish’d,  mounting  20  peices  of  cannon,  an- 
other on  Noddles  Island  mounting  as  many,  a third  on  Dorchester  Point 
with  1 2 peices  of  cannon,  and  they  are  now  at  work  on  the  Castle  where 
they  have  already  12  peices  of  cannon  mounted.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  have  generously  subscribed  in  work  and  money  to  the  amount  of 
400  Johannes’s,  by  which  means  the  works  on  Noddles  Island  have  been 
cheifly  erected. 

Mr.  Joseph  Russell,  with  whom  I at  present  live,  wou’d  be  much 
oblig’d  if  you  cou’d  by  your  influence,  either  at  the  Congress  or  with  the 
council  of  this  provence,  obtain  any  post  for  him  in  the  way  of  his  busi- 
ness as  auctioneer,  such  as  the  marshall  of  the  admiralty.  He  has  wrote  to 
Mr.  Collins  on  the  subject,  who  will  speak  to  you  about  it.  I desire  it  as  a 
friend  you  wou’d  not  forget  him. 

I heard  from  Taunton  yesterday  when  your  family  and  friends  were 
all  well.  Mr.  Greenleaf  and  most  of  his  family  are  come  to  town.  Dr. 
Whitworth2  and  son  are  in  prison  for  Toryism  and  male  practices. 

As  I have  now  the  weekly  oppertunity  of  the  post  I hope  in  some  meas- 
ure to  compensate  for  my  past  neglect,  but  if  I do  not,  you  must  still  be- 
lieve me  to  be  your  most  sincere 

Friend  and  obliged  humble  servant 
David  Cobb 

To  R.  T.  Paine,  Esquire 

I intended  to  have  sent  this  letter  by  Mr.  Glover  of  Philadelphia,3 4  but  he 
went  out  of  town  sooner  than  I expected,  which  obliges  me  to  improve  the 
post. 


Cobb  to  Paine y Boston , 20  May  1 776* 


My  dear  Sir:  Boston  May  20th  1776 

I sent  a letter  to  the  post  office  for  you  last  Saturday,  but  a circumstance 
that  happen’d  last  evening  relative  to  our  privateers,  obliges  me  to  write 
you  again.  As  Captain  Muckford  (the  same  that  took  the  prize  ship  on 
Fast  Day)  was  going  out  on  another  cruize  yesterday  afternoon,  being 


2 This  was  the  Boston  physician  Miles  Whitworth.  See  L.  Sabine,  Loyalists  of  the 
American  Revolution , n.  426—427. 

3 The  firm  of  Glover  and  Simmons,  Ironmongers,  is  listed  in  J.  Hardie,  The  Phila- 
delphia Directory  and  Register  (Philadelphia,  1793),  53.  This  may  have  been  the 
Glover  referred  to. 

4 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 
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accompanied  down  the  harbour  by  the  Washington,  privateer,  Muckford 
got  aground  by  Point  Shirley ; in  this  situation  they  were  attack’d  about 
8 or  9 o’clock  in  the  evening  by  1 3 boats  and  3 schooners  belonging  to  the 
man  of  war.  An  engagement  ensued  in  which  the  Americans,  ever  noted 
for  their  intrepedity,  repuls’d  the  enemy  with  great  loss,  their  boats  and 
dead  men  being  found  in  plenty  on  Deer  Island  shore  this  morning  and 
the  decks  of  the  privateers  where  cover’d  with  the  hands  and  fingers  of 
the  enemy.  Our  prize  ship  is  at  the  wharf,  unlaiding  her  cargo.5 

You  won’t  forgit  our  friend  Mr.  Russell;  if  there  can  be  such  a post  as 
auctioneer  for  the  agents  in  this  provence  it  wou’d  be  agreeable  to  him. 

Do  be  so  good  as  to  send  me  your  Philadelphia  papers. 

In  haiste 

I am  your  sincere  friend 
David  Cobb 

To  R.  T.  Paine,  Esquire 

Cobb  to  Paine y Boston , 27  May  1776* 

Boston  May  27th.  1776 

My  dear  Sir: 

I have  this  moment  receiv’d  your  letter  (without  any  date)  per  Win- 
throp,7  and  as  the  post  is  just  going  out  of  town,  I have  only  oppertunity 
to  inform  you  that  our  public  matters,  in  general,  now  go  on  well.  Our 
powder  mill  at  Andover  turns  out  weekly  1,000  pounds  of  powder,8  an- 
other mill  at  Stoughtonham  is  just  ready  to  work.9  The  quantity  of  salt 
petre  made  and  making  is  incredible,  but  the  sulphur  and  lead  business  is 
at  a stand  with  us  at  present;  as  their  has  been  no  incouragement,  of  con- 
sequence, for  the  refining  of  sulphur,  it  is  not  to  be  suppos  d that  any  cou  d 
be  produc’d ; but  if  their  was  a generous  grant  made  to  a gentleman  or  two 
of  chymical  abilities,  I’ll  warrant,  from  certain  knowledge,  that  the  re- 
fining of  sulphur  cou’d  be  bro’t  to  perfecting  in  four  months.  You’ll  be 
suppriz’d  to  hear  who  our  representatives  are  from  Taunton — viz.,  old 
Major  Godfrey  and  Nathaniel  Leonard.1  Their  popularity  arose  from 

5 For  this  episode,  see  G.  W.  Allen,  Massachusetts  Privateers  of  the  Revolution , 199. 

6 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 

7 Possibly  John  Winthrop,  the  astronomer,  who  had  been  in  Philadelphia  earlier  in 
the  year. 

8 On  the  Andover  powder  mill,  see  S.  L.  Bailey,  Historical  Sketches  of  Andover , 
Massachusetts  (Boston,  1880),  342—348. 

9 On  the  Stoughton  mill,  see  C.  C.  Smith,  “The  Manufacture  of  Gunpowder  in 
America,”  1 Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc .,  xiv.  250—251. 

1 Colonel  Nathaniel  Leonard  had  led  a Taunton  detachment  to  Roxbury  on  20  April 
1775.  See  Emery,  Taunton , 438. 
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their  heading  the  mob  when  the  courts  were  oppos’d.  Pray  be  so  good  as 
to  write  every  post;  I shall  do  the  same.  I hear  your  family  are  well.  I 
expect  to  go  to  Taunton  next  Saturday.  If  I shou’d,  you  must  not  expect 
a letter  next  post.  I have  a great  many  things  to  write  you  but  have  not 
time  at  present.  If  Major  Miflin2  is  coming  here,  as  we  are  inform’d  he 
is,  do  give  him  a letter  to  me. 

I am,  dear  Sir,  your  friend  and  humble  servant 
To  R.  T.  Paine,  Esquire  David  Cobb 

Cobb  to  Paine y Bostony  io  June  17763 

My  dear  Sir:  Boston  June  10th  1776 

The  succession  of  occurrences  are  so  rapid  in  our  hemisphere  that  it 
is  difficult  to  relate  what  happen’d  but  six  days  since ; I shall  however  en- 
deavour to  give  you  what  I can  at  present  recollect;  and  for  the  future 
you  may  expect  a weekly  journal,  provided  the  endemical  disease  of  my 
habit  don’t  prevent  it.  This  day  week  was  bro’t  into  Dartmouth  [?  ] a Ja- 
maican sugar  ship  containing  303  hogsheads  of  sugar,  90  punchions  of 
rum,  cotton  etc;  last  Thursday  another  was  bro’t  was  bro’t  [ric]  into 
Cape  Ann  with  150  hogsheads  of  sugar,  100  punchions  of  rum  and  20,- 
000  dollars  in  cash.  The  ships  were  taken  sent  out  from  Philadelphia, 
one  command’d  by  Adams.  Quere — whether  the  distinction  between 
British  and  West  India  property  can  be  determ’d  [sic]S  I wish  I was  a 
Judge  of  Admiralty  for  their  sakes,  or  rather  I wish  their  was  no  distinc- 
tion at  all.  Pray  hasten  that  glorious  day  when  we  shall  no  longer  contin- 
ue one  of  the  circulating  orbs  of  the  system,  but  like  our  predecessor,  the 
sun,  be  fix’d  in  the  center,  shine  with  unborrow’d  lustre  and  kindly  defuse 
the  rays  of  our  influence  upon  the  worlds  around  us.  You  have  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  every  town  in  this  colony  for  independency.  The  Yankee 
HerOy  a privateer  brigg  mounting  14  carriage  guns,  own’d  by  Tracy’s, 
Jackson,  etc.,  of  Newbury,  was  taken  last  Friday  afternoon  by  the  Mil- 
jvrdy  man  of  war,  after  an  engagement  of  3 glasses;5  the  same  afternoon 

Presumably  Thomas  Mifflin,  future  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  though  by  this 
time  he  was  actually  a general  officer.  See  E.  C.  Burnett,  Letters  of  Members  of  the 
Continental  Congress , I.  480,  for  his  proposed  trip  to  New  England. 

3 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 

4 The  act  of  the  Continental  Congress  authorizing  privateering,  passed  23  March 
1776,  does  not  seem  to  have  made  this  distinction  clear.  See  G.  W.  Allen,  Massa- 
chusetts Privateers  of  the  Revolution , 33—36,  49.  The  Adams  mentioned  may  well 
have  been  Captain  John  Adams  of  Boston. 

For  the  commission  of  the  Yankee  Hero , see  Allen,  Massachusetts  Privateers , 48. 
For  an  account  of  its  engagement  with  the  Milford,  see  Allen,  329-330. 
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two  of  our  privateers  bro’t  into  Marblehead  a ship  from  Glasgow  with 
ioo  officers  and  soldiers  of  one  of  the  Highland  regiments;  she  mounted 
4.  6 pounders  but  never  fir’d  a gun.  Grand  troops.  Their  was  firing  be- 
low in  the  Bay  yesterday,  but  we  have  heard  no  perticulars.  I receiv’d 
your  letter  last  night  and  am  surpriz’d  you  don’t  know  J.  Russell,  auc- 
tioneer, an  old  acquaintance  of  yours.  I suppose  he  wants  nothing  more 
than  the  priviledge  of  venduing  the  Continental  captures,  etc.  Their  was 
great  complaint  last  week  at  Beverly  for  want  of  a proper  vendu  master, 
were  one  Bond0  was  employ’d  by  the  agents  for  that  purpose,  in  the  sale 
of  the  cargo  of  one  of  the  Continental  prizes;  a number  of  gentlemen 
went  from  this  town  as  purchasers,  who  came  home  very  much  disgust’d 
from  the  method  of  his  conducting  the  sale,  so  that  I leave  it  with  you 
whether  a man  of  Mr.  Russell’s  known  qualifications  as  an  auctioneer, 
j seperate  from  your  inclination  to  serve  him,  it  wou’d  not  be  more  for  the 
I intrest  of  the  Continent  to  give  him  a commission  for  a joint  agent  or  a 
[ Continental  auctioneer  to  sell  under  their  direction,  and  allow  him  such 
| a commission  for  doing  the  business  as  shall  be  tho’t  adequate  to  his  serv- 
I ices. 

I return’d  last  Wednesday  from  my  excursion  to  Taunton  where  our 
I families  and  friends  are  all  well.  For  the  conveniency  of  getting  along  I 
I have  taken  a surgeon  birth  of  one  of  the  regiments  stationed  in  this  town 
l (I  don’t  mean  ever  to  follow  out  of  town),  and  if  their  is  anything  in  my 
[ way,  or  any  post  of  any  kind  that  don’t  oblige  me  to  go  out  of  town,  that 
you  can  git  for  me,  better  than  regimental  surgeon,  you’ll  oblige  me  in 
doing  it. 

My  friend,  adieu 
David  Cobb 

Cobb  to  Paine , Boston,  1 7 June  1 77^? 

Boston  June  17th  1776 

My  dear  Sir: 

Agreeable  to  promise  in  my  last  I now  send  you  a journal  of  the  last 
week,  and  hope  to  continue  it  in  future. 

Monday,  10th.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  sundry  transports  arriv’d 
to  the  ships  below  with  the  Highland  troops  on  board,  under  the  con- 
voy of  2 men  of  war.  Likewise  arriv’d  intelligence  that  two  sugar  ships 
were  bro’t  in  to  Providence  and  New  London,  and  a Barbadoes  rum 

6 I have  not  been  able  to  identify  the  Bond  referred  to  here. 

7 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 
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vessel  carried  into  Plymouth.  The  fortifycations  going  on  with  alacri- 
ty, but  great  uneasiness  that  we  can’t  remove  the  ships  from  below,  for 
which  we  are  now  preparing. 

Tuesday,  nth.  Leave  was  obtain’d  to  go,  with  a flagg,  on  board  the 
commodore’s  ship  to  endeavour  the  exchange  of  the  prisoners  of  the 
Yankee  Hero;  the  commodore  treated  the  flagg  with  the  greatest  po- 
liteness and  promis’d  to  use  the  utmost  of  his  influence  to  obtain  an  ex- 
change. The  captain  and  1st  lieutenant  and  14  privates  of  the  brigg 
were  wounded  and  5 killed — a warm  engagement.  The  whole  crew 
consisted  but  of  36. 

Wednesday,  12th.  Nothing  material. 

Thursday,  13th.  The  town  was  guarded  last  night  to  prevent  any  com- 
munication to  the  ships,  and  it  is  intended  tonight  to  take  possession  of 
three  heights  that  surround  the  shiping,  viz.,  The  east  head  at  Long 
Island,  the  east  head  at  Pettick’s  Island,  and  Nantaskett  Hill;  and  par- 
ties of  500  men  each  are  drafted  for  the  seperate  posts,  exclusive  of  vol- 
unteers and  militia.  The  town  in  great  confusion  from  the  beating  of 
drums  for  volunteers,  rattleing  of  cannon,  etc.,  and  my  chamber  per- 
takes  of  it  in  proportion,  where  you  can’t  have  admission  without  ask- 
ing liberty  from  bundles  of  raggs,  surgeon’s  instruments  etc.  My  sta- 
tion, sir,  is  on  Pettick’s  Island,  where,  you  must  note,  I attend  in  the 
rear. 

Fryday,  14th.  We  sett  out  from  the  Long  Warf  last  night  half  after 
nine,  but  for  want  of  wind,  loosing  our  way  etc.,  never  arriv’d  to  our 
station  ’till  day.  The  Nantaskett  party  were  in  the  same  scituation. 
The  party  on  Long  Island  only  succeeded,  where  they  erected  a bat- 
tery and  by  six  in  the  morning  began  to  play  on  the  ships,  and  altho’  at  a 
great  distance  yet  the  cannon  were  so  well  serv’d  that  they  took  the 
topmasts  from  two  of  the  transports  and  a top  gallant  mast  from  a 
third,  upon  which  the  fleet  immediately  up  Killeck8  [rfc]  and  stood  out 
to  sea,  the  commodore  now  and  then,  in  the  fullness  of  his  wrath,  pop- 
ing a gun  at  the  people  on  Nantaskett  as  he  pass’d,  whilst  they  from 
the  open  hill  were  returning  the  compliment.  We  are  now,  thank  God, 
intirely  free  from  pyrates  and  in  possession  of  the  finest  harbour  in  the 
world,  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  secure  by  fortifying  the  islands. 

Saturday,  15th.  Lodg’d  last  night  at  Brigadier  Palmers  in  Germain- 
town.9  The  Brigadier  and  family  desire  their  compliments.  Return’d 

8 Up  anchor. 

9 Joseph  Palmer,  who  had  been  chosen  brigadier  for  Suffolk  County.  See  Massachu- 
setts Soldiers  and  Sailors , xi.  803. 
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in  the  afternoon  to  Nantaskett.  Soon  after  embark’d  for  Boston,  but 
having  a piece  of  artillery  to  take  in  from  one  of  the  islands,  we  were 
detain’d  all  night  upon  the  water.  Bad  fair,  but  soldiers  must  never 
complain. 

Sunday,  1 6th.  Return’d  to  Boston  where  we  have  the  disagreeable  report 
of  General  Thomas’s1  death  by  the  smallpox,  and  the  bad  scituation  of 
our  army  in  Canada.  May  God  soon  grant  a different  aspect  to  our 
public  affairs  in  the  north.  Firing  in  the  Bay.  A ship,  two  briggs  and 
two  schooners  are  seen  off — the  ship  and  one  of  the  briggs  suppos’d  to 
be  prizes. 

Monday  morning.  The  above  vessells  are  at  Nantaskett,  but  have  not 
receiv’d  any  intelligence  who  they  are — but  still  suppose  some  of  em 
to  be  prizes. 

Your  letter  I receiv’d  last  Wednesday  and  shall  endeavour  the  return 
of  an  answer  by  Wednesday’s  post.  Our  friends  at  Taunton  are  well. 
Don’t  forgit  sending  papers  or  pampletts  that  are  usefull.  If  you  have  a 
proper  conveyance,  do  be  so  good  as  to  send  me  Cullen’s  Materia  Medical 
We  cou’d  wish  that  a commander-in-cheif  for  this  department  might 
be  without  any  connections  in  the  provence. 

I am,  dear  sir,  your  constant  friend 
David  Cobb 

To  R.  T.  Paine,  Esquire 


Cobb  to  Paine  y Boston , 1 5 July  1776* 

Boston  July  15th  1776 

My  dear  Sir: 

Being  oblig’d  to  go  to  Taunton  on  the  23rd  ultimo,  at  which  place  I 
was  detain’d  ’till  last  Thursday,  has  occasioned  not  only  the  omission  of 
my  correspondence,  but  has  depriv’d  me  of  at  least  400  guineas.  An  inoc- 
I ulation  was  allow’d  of  in  my  absence,  when  all  my  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance were  oblig’d  to  employ  other  physicians.  This  is  a part  of  the  same 
good  fortune  that  I have  always  enjoy’d  in  life  but  as  I am  determin’d  no 
longer  to  court  or  caress  her  dame  ship  (being  plac’d,  thank  God,  above 
her)  but  to  treat  her  with  the  contempt  she  deserves,  I am  confident  from 

1 For  General  John  Thomas  and  his  death,  see  J.  H.  Smith,  Our  Struggle  for  the 
Fourteenth  Colony , n.  298—299,  387. 

2 William  Cullen,  a Scottish  physician,  an  unauthorized  edition  of  whose  lectures  on 
materia  medica  first  appeared  in  1771. 

3 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 
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her  known  spirit  of  ambition,  she  must  soon  court  my  acquaintance.  As 
my  journal  contains  little  else  than  accounts  of  the  weather,  I shall  omit 
sending  it;  but  from  this  time  shall  continue  it  as  usual.  Their  is  now  in 
this  harbour  two  fine  prize  ships  sent  in  by  Captain  Johnson  of  this  port,4 
one  from  Jamaica  for  London,  the  other  from  Antigua  for  Halifax,  the 
last  of  which  beside  400  and  odd  hogsheads  of  rum  has  on  board  1 7 hogs- 
heads that  were  not  mentioned  in  her  papers,  and  which  were  mark’d 
on  the  outside  yams  [?  ] but  contain  English  goods,  such  as  pins,  etc.  We 
are  fearful  Captain  Johnson  is  taken  as  he  meant  to  come  in  with  the 
ships,  and  ’tho’  the  ships  have  been  in  port  this  week  past  we  have  heard 
nothing  from  him.  The  men  that  are  to  be  rais’d  in  this  colony  for  New 
York  and  Quebec  are  got  with  great  difficulty,  not  altogether  because 
they  dislike  that  service,  but  they  say  the  rich  old  farmers  shall  either  take 
their  turns  or  pay  for  it;  and  ’tho’  the  colony  have  granted  a bounty  of 

3 £ for  New  York  and  7 £ for  Quebec,  yet  the  several  towns  have  been 
oblig’d  to  increase  that  bounty,  from  9 £ to  1 2 £ in  the  first  and  from 
15  £ to  20  £ in  the  last,  and  still  the  men  are  not  yet  half  rais’d;  but  hope 
soon  to  see  it  effected.  Our  General  Court  have  granted  liberty  for  every 
county  to  erect  a hospital  for  the  small  pox;  if  our  county  shou’d  erect 
one,  I believe  I shou’d  take  the  care  of  it ; if  that  shou’d  be  the  case,  you’d 
have  no  objection  to  your  family’s  having  the  small  pox.  I have  receiv’d 
two  letters  from  you  since  I wrote  you,  in  the  first  of  which  you  enquire 
respecting  Hoberts  casting  of  cannon.5  If  it  is  he  who  undertook  to  cast 
’em  in  an  air  furnace,  he  has  fail’d  in  his  undertaking;  but  cannon  are 
cast  in  different  places  in  this  colony,  ’tho’  none  very  large  as  I have 
heard.  But  at  Providence  they  cast  as  large  as  18  pounds.  I shall  en- 
close you  Dr.  Prices  excellent  pamplet  on  Civil  Liberty.6  It  must  give  us 
most  sensible  pleasure  that  a person  of  Dr.  Prices  literary  character  on 
that  side  of  the  water,  shou’d  in  such  a bold  and  ample  manner  support 
the  rights  of  nature  and  of  nature’s  God  in  these  much  injur’d  colonies. 
Your  last  letter  came  freight’d  with  the  best  of  news  from  a far  country. 
It  gives  general  joy  that  at  last  we  have  got  to  a fix’d  point.  We  now 
know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it;  but  before  all  was  uncertain.  We  have 

4 This  was  Captain  Henry  Johnson  in  the  sloop  Yankee.  For  an  account  of  this  epi- 
sode see  Allen,  Massachusetts  Privateer s,  328. 

5 This  was  Colonel  Aaron  Hobart  of  Abington,  who  had  a contract  with  the  state 
to  manufacture  cannon  and  shot.  See  B.  Hobart,  History  of  Abington , 141— 142. 

6 In  1776  Richard  Price,  the  British  non-conformist  minister,  published  his  Obser- 
vations on  Civil  Liberty  and  the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  War  vnth  A merica}  which, 
because  of  its  strongly  pro-American  sentiments,  became  immediately  popular  in  the 
United  States. 
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no  news  from  any  quarter.  Pray  has  Mr.  Dean  got  back?7  How  was  he 
receiv’d  and  what  does  he  say?  If  I am  asking  questions  that  we  mortals 
have  no  business  with,  don’t  answer  ’em,  but  I should  be  very  fond  of 
knowing  how  matters  go  on.  Your  family  are  all  very  well.  Our  friends 
at  Taunton  in  general  are  well.  Jonathan’s  wife  has  bro’t  him  another 
son.  Charles  Barstow8  has  had  the  small  pox  in  the  natural  way  at  Taun- 
ton. 


To  R.  T.  Paine,  Esquire 


Adieu,  dear  sir 
David  Cobb 


Cobb  to  Paine y Bostony  11  July  1 776s 


My  dear  Sir:  Boston  July  22d  ,776 

I shall  now  continue  my  weekly  journal  agreeable  to  my  former  plan. 

Monday,  15th.  Arriv’d  here  an  express  from  New  York  from  General 
Washington,  ordering  the  five  Continental  regiments  that  are  now 
here  to  repair  there  immediately. 

Tuesday,  16th.  News  came  to  town  from  Halifax  that  Captain  Johnson 
in  the  Yankee  sloop  (he  that  sent  in  here  the  two  West  India  prizes, 
last  week)  was  taken  and  carried  in  there. 

Wednesday,  17th.  Letters  from  Generals  Schyler  and  Gates  mention 
the  further  retreat  of  our  Northern  Army  to  Ticonderoga,  on  account 
of  great  sickness  in  the  camp.  God  send  ’em  relief  and  prosperity.  Our 
General  Court  have  order’d  a regiment  of  Indians  to  be  rais’d  from  the 
eastward. 

Thursday,  1 8th.  This  day  at  1 o’clock  was  declar’d  the  independence 
of  America,  from  the  ballcony  of  the  townhouse  in  the  presence  of 
thousands.  A regiment  of  Continental  Troops  and  our  provincial  train 
of  artillery,  in  the  firing  of  platoons  and  field  peices,  hail’d  the  rising 
empire,  whilst  the  different  fortresses  in  the  harbour  wafted  the  joy- 
full  sound  to  Heaven  to  thunder,  smoak  and  fire,  emblimatical  of  its 
presivation.  The  day  was  clos’d  with  a bonfire  made  of  all  the  ensign’s 
of  royalty  that  cou’d  be  collected. 

Fryday,  19th.  Yesterday  was  carried  into  Salem  a ministerial  privateer, 
mounting  8 carrage  guns,  12  swivells  and  40  men,  commanded  by 


7 Silas  Deane  of  Connecticut  had  been  sent  by  the  Continental  Congress  to  France  in 
the  spring  of  177 6 to  try  to  enlist  aid  for  the  American  cause. 

8 For  two  Charles  Barstows,  either  one  of  whom  may  have  been  the  one  referred  to, 
see  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors , 1.  705. 

9 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 
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Lieutenant  Goodrich  of  the  Navy.  She  was  taken  by  one  of  our  colo-  j 
nial  privateers  commanded  by  Captain  Fisk.  Captain  Goodrich,  his 
Lieutenant,  and  4 or  5 men  were  kill’d  and  6 wounded.  Captain  Fisk 
had  one  man  kill’d  and  2 wounded.1 
Saturday,  20th.  I was  down  at  the  Castle  to  day,  where  I observ’d  a 42 
pounder,  with  its  trunions  beat  off,  mounted,  which  I think  is  not  only 
more  beautifull,  but  it  is  much  more  handy  and  convenient  than  it  can  ! 
possibly  be  with  its  trunions  on;  one  man  with  a handspike  can  very  ' 
easily  elivate  and  depress  a 42  pounder  in  this  method,  where  in  the 
old  3 men  cou’d  hardly  do  it. 

Sunday,  21st.  This  morning  very  early  came  into  our  harbour  a French  ! 
schooner  from  Martinico,  20  days  passage,  having  West  India  produce 
on  board;  she  brings  no  news,  but  that  a number  of  French  vessells  are 
now  on  their  passage  for  this  port.  This  afternoon  came  into  Nantaskett 
a ship  with  provisions  for  General  Howe  and  was  taken  by  the  fort;  j 
she  has  on  board  1,500  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  400  furkins  of  but- 
ter, peas  and  oats;  she  came  out  of  Ireland  last  November  and  was 
blown  off  this  coast  last  winter  to  Jamaica,  from  whence  she  sail’d  the 
4th  of  May  for  this  place,  where  she  is  now  safely  moor’d.  Altho’  they 
took  a fishing  boat  belonging  to  Nantaskett,  for  the  sake  of  a pilote, 
who  told  ’em  that  Boston  was  evacuated,  yet  the  captain  insisted  on 
going  to  Boston  as  that  was  the  place  of  his  destination,  and  order’d 
the  pilote  to  conduct  him  to  the  harbour’s  mouth  were  ’twas  probable 
he  shou’d  find  a King’s  ship.  Accordingly  when  they  came  in  sight  of 
our  fictitious  commodore  riding  in  Nantaskett  road  with  his  broad  pen- 
dent, the  pilote  took  to  his  boat  and  my  gentleman  from  Ireland  came 
into  the  trap  without  hesitation.  This  afternoon  likewise  there  was  car- 
ried into  Salem  a large  Jamaica  ship  and  a sloop  loaded  with  English 
goods,  both  taken  by  a letter  of  mark  that  was  going  from  Salem  to  the 
West  India’s,  own’d  by  H.  Derby  Junior.  She  mounted  only  2 carrage  j 
guns  and  4 swivells.2  Yesterday  an  Order  of  Council  was  issu’d  com-  1 
manding  every  25  th  man  in  ten  county’s  of  the  alarm  list  and  training 
band,  immediately  to  march  to  Dorchester  Heights  to  supply  the  places  j 
of  those  five  regiments  that  are  gone  for  New  York;  when  this  order  1 
is  compleated,  we  shall  have  full  one  half  of  this  colony  in  the  Army  or  1 
Navy. 

1 This  was  Captain  John  Fisk  of  the  Tyrannicide , one  of  the  first  vessels  built  for  i 
the  Massachusetts  State  Navy.  See  Allen,  Massachusetts  Privateers , 310. 

2 This  was  the  schooner  Sturdy  Beggar , Captain  Peter  Lander.  See  Allen,  Massachu-  I 
setts  Privateers , 289. 
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You’ll  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  by  every  post  the  newspaper,  news  or 
not;  the  advertisements  will  give  me  pleasure. 

Yours  forever 

David  Cobb 


Cobb  to  Paine y Bostony  29  July  1 776s 


Boston  July  29th  1776 

My  dear  bir: 

As  there  is  a general  stagnation  of  public  news  in  this  part  of  America, 
my  journal  this  week  can’t  afford  you  but  little  entertainment;  but  as  I 
mean  to  continue  this  method  of  writing,  concluding  that  you  must  from 
it  receive  the  best  information  of  what  is  going  on  here,  you  will,  I doubt 
not,  be  willing  to  take  the  bad  with  the  good. 

Monday,  2 2d.  The  militia  of  this  town  were  this  day  call’d  forth  to  draft 
out  every  25th  man  for  the  Northern  Army. 

Tuesday,  23d.  The  Jamaica  ship  that  was  carried  into  Cape  Ann  came 
into  this  harbour  to  day  for  sale. 

Wednesday,  24th.  Sundry  of  our  prisoners  that  broke  out  of  Halifax  goal 
came  to  town  last  night;  among  ’em  are  Captain  Martindale  and  his 
officers  and  Lieutenant  Scott  who  was  wounded  and  taken  at  Bunker’s 
Hill.3 4 


Thursday,  25th.  News  arriv’d  by  the  way  of  Providence  that  General 
Lee  had  defeated  General  Clynton  at  South  Carolina.5  We  are  doubt- 
ful of  the  truth  of  it. 

Fryday,  26th.  The  Jamaica  ship  taken  by  Derby’s  letter  of  mark,  that 
I mentioned  last  Sunday  was  not  carried  into  Salem,  but  was  yesterday 
retaken  by  a frigate  as  she  was  coming  in,  off  Newbury  in  sight  of  land. 

Saturday,  27th.  A confirmation,  by  the  post,  of  General  Lee’s  engage- 
ment, receiv’d  with  great  joy.  But  no  letter  from  you — I much  expect- 


ed one. 

Sunday,  28th.  Two  of  the  Continental  privateers  have  taken  a ship  from 
Halifax  to  New  York  laiden  with  English  goods,  provisions  and  Tories, 
and  carried  her,  this  morning,  into  Marblehead;  among  the  Tories  are 


3 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 

4 For  Sion  Martindale  and  William  Scott,  see  Henry  Dearborn’s  journal  of  the 
Arnold  expedition  to  Quebec,  entry  of  i June  1776,  in  2 Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  11. 
301.  See  also  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors , xm.  929,  for  Scott,  and  G.  W.  Al- 
len, Massachusetts  Privateers  of  the  Revolution , 321. 

5 A reference  to  Charles  Lee’s  repulse  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton’s  attempt  to  take  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina. 
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Benjamin  Davis  and  son6  and  two  semple  Scotchmen.  You’ll  have  a 
share  of  this  cargo.  Two  transports  of  Germain  troops  have  arriv’d 
at  Halifax  and  are  gone  from  thence  to  New  York. 

In  the  course  of  the  week  past  we  have  had  a number  of  our  eastern 
wood  vessells  taken  by  a frigate  and  some  arm’d  vessells  that  are  cruising 
on  the  eastern  shore  and  in  this  bay;  the  frigate  that  took  three  of  ’em, 
put  all  the  crews  aboard  one  of  the  vessells  and  sent  ’em  off,  after  saying 
that  they  must  not  blame  them  for  taking  their  vessells  as  they  were  abso- 
lutely oblig’d  to  do  it  by  their  orders  and  damn’d  very  heartily  both  men 
and  measures  that  oblig’d  ’em  to  commit  such  pyracies  on  the  Americans. 
We  suffer  amazingly  for  want  of  some  heavy  ships  to  guard  our  coasts. 
Do  send  me  a letter  weekly,  if  possible,  if  its  nothing  more  than  a news- 
paper inclos’d  with  R.  T.  P.  at  the  bottom.  Our  powder  mills  are  both 
at  work,  tho’  that  at  Stoughton  is  not  yet  compleated,  but  when  it  is,  the 
master  workman  tells  me,  he’ll  turn  out  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds  of  pow- 
der per  day;  it  will  cost  the  province  almost  3000  £ sterling. 

Your  family  were  all  well  when  I heard  from  ’em  last;  but  we  have 
had  little  or  no  communication  with  the  country  for  this  week  or  two  on 
account  of  our  being  pox’d. 

I am,  dear  sir,  your  constant  friend  and  much  oblig’d  servant 

David  Cobb 

Just  now  the  Tories  were  landed  at  the  Long  Wharf  from  Marble- 
head and  were  attended  from  thence  to  the  prison  by  2 thousand  people, 
the  women  from  the  windows  asking  Davis  whether  he  wanted  any  gin- 
gerbread, refering  to  his  treatment  of  the  little  children  when  they  were 
going  out  of  town  last  year.  I wish  the  Devil  had  ’em. 

To  R.  T.  Paine,  Esquire 

Cobb  to  Paine y Boston , 5 August  1 7767 

Boston  August  5th  1776 

It  wou’d  give  me  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  have  a line  now 
and  then  from  Philadelphia  so  that  I might  peep  into  the  secrets  and  mys- 
teries of  the  Grand  Book  of  Temporal  Fate;  but  if  I do  not,  my  weekly 
journal  will  go  on,  such  as  it  is,  ’till  eternal  fate  prevents  it. 

6 Benjamin  Davis  was  one  of  the  leading  Tory  merchants  of  Boston.  At  the  time  of 
the  evacuation,  he  and  his  family  had  gone  to  Halifax.  He  later  attempted  to  return 
to  New  York,  but  the  ship  he  was  on  was  captured  and  brought  into  Marblehead.  See 
L.  Sabine,  Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution , I.  359—360. 

7 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 
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Monday,  29th.  Benjamin  Davis  and  others  that  were  taken  yesterday, 
landed  at  the  Long  Wharf  from  Marblehead  and  from  thence  con- 
ducted to  the  prison;  they  have  a number  of  women  with  them.  The 
cargo  of  the  ship  consist  of  £1500  sterling  in  cash,  a quantity  of  Eng- 
lish goods,  200  tierces  of  beef,  etc. 

Tuesday,  30th.  Nothing. 

Wednesday,  31st.  A schooner  was  bro’t  into  this  port  to  day,  taken  by 
two  whalemen;  she  is  from  Jamaica  to  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia,  laiden 
with  rum  and  salt ; she  is  said  to  be  own’d  by  Derby  of  Salem  and  sail’d 
from  thence  above  a year  ago,  when  the  captain  had  orders  to  make  her 
Jamaica  property;  since  which  he  has  been  trading  from  Jamaica  to 
Nova  Scotia.  Her  condemnation  is  uncertain.  The  Tory  ship  came  from 
Marblehead  to  this  port  to  day. 

Thursday,  August  1st.  A general  fast — no  particular  occurrence. 
Fryday,  2d.  A large  Jamaica  ship  is  arriv’d  at  Townsend  at  the  eastward, 
sent  in  by  one  of  our  privateers. 

Saturday,  3d.  The  Juliana , a Jamaica  prize  ship,  was  tri’d  at  Salem  yes- 
terday, when  the  mate  claim’d  of  the  ship  and  some  of  her  cargo,  as 
being  Jamaica  property;  the  evidence  was  so  clear,  that  the  jury  were 
oblig’d  to  acquit  the  part  claim’d.  It  gives  some  uneasiness.  But  I am 
just  inform’d  that  the  Congress  have  allow’d  the  seizure  of  all  West 
India  property,  except  Bermudas  and  the  Bahamas,  which  I rejoice  at. 
Sunday,  4th.  Captain  White  of  Derby’s  privateer8  has  arriv’d  at  Casco 
Bay  with  two  very  large  Jamaica  ships,  having  taken  on  this  cruise  no 
less  than  4 or  5 of  said  ships.  What  grand  fortunes  will  soon  be  amass’d. 
The  troops  that  were  to  march  from  this  state  to  Canada  are  cheifly 
gone,  as  well  as  those  for  New  York,  and  the  militia  are  now  marching 
down  to  take  post  on  Dorchester  Heights.  We  have  had  and  now  got  the 
finest  season  that  was  ever  known  for  grain.  There  will  be  the  largest  crop 
of  corn  that  ever  was  since  the  colony  was  settled.  God  be  thank’d  for  it. 

The  selectmen  of  this  town  were  so  kind  as  to  appoint  me  last  Satur- 
day the  care  of  the  small  pox  hospital  on  one  of  the  Islands,  which  I hope 
soon  to  fill  with  patients.  Dear  Sir,  adieu;  and  in  all  your  secret  interviews 
whether  with  yourself  or  the  Deity,  remember  me  as  your  constant  friend 

David  Cobb 

To  R.  T.  Paine,  Esquire 


8 This  was  probably  Henry  White  of  Salem,  who  later  commanded  the  brigantine 
Ranger , though  there  is  no  mention  in  Allen,  Massachusetts  Privateers,  of  his  cruis- 
ing in  1776. 
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Cobb  to  Paine y Boston , 19  August  17769 


My  dear  Sir: 


Boston  August  19th  1776 


My  necessary  absence,  last  Monday,  at  my  island  hospital,  prevented 

your  having  the  weekly  journal  as  usual.  I shall  now  send  you  the  whole. 

Monday,  5th. 

Tuesday,  6th.  !►  No  public  occurrence  of  any  kind  in  these  days. 

Wednesday,  7th. 

Thursday,  8th.  Receiv’d  your  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo. 

Fry  day,  9th.  This  afternoon  arriv’d  here  a large  prize  ship  from  Gra- 
nada, laiden  with  rum,  sugar  and  a 1 30,000  pounds  of  cotton ; she  was 
taken  by  two  letters  of  mark  from  New  York.  Likewise  arriv’d  this 
week  at  Portsmouth  a large  ship  (she  formerly  mounted  20  guns) 
from  Tortola  having  on  board  790  hogsheads  of  sugar,  a large  quantity 
of  cotton,  rum  etc.  with  1 2 9-pounders,  iron,  and  6 6-pounders,  brass, 
most  of  ’em  mounted ; she  never  fir’d  a gun,  supposing  that  an  Ameri- 
can privateer  was  invincible.  She  was  right.  She  was  taken  by  the  Han- 
cock, privateer. 

Saturday,  10th.  Receiv’d  sundry  articles  of  intelligence,  per  post,  togeth- 
er with  your  letter  of  the  3d.  instant.  Nothing  new  here. 

Sunday,  nth.  Nothing  remarkable. 

Monday,  12th.  Two  briggs  were  sent  into  Salem  and  Dartmouth  by 
one  of  the  colony  arm’d  vessells,  both  belonging  to  people  of  this  colo- 
ny and  have  been  traiding  from  the  West  India’s  to  N.  Scotia.  I hope 
they’ll  be  condemn’d — villains. 

Tuesday,  13th.  Jamaica  cargoes  have  been  selling  off  this  week  past; 
sugar  is  reduc’d  to  32/  per  hundredweight  and  the  best  Jamaica  rum 
to  5/ 1 per  gallon — grand  effects  of  arm’d  vessells.  Their  is  now  more 
sugar  in  the  New  England  States,  than  they  can  consume  in  three 
years. 

Wednesday,  14th.  This  day  was  celebrated  here  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies,1 firing  of  cannon  etc.  In  the  afternoon  arriv’d  a schooner  from 
Hispaniola  in  2 1 days.  She  brings  no  particular  news. 

Thursday,  15th.  Yesterday  arriv’d  at  Newbury  port  a prize  ship  from 
Antigua,  having  400  hogsheads  sugar  and  100  hogsheads  rum.  She  was 
taken  by  the  Hancock , privateer  from  Philadelphia. 


9 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 

1 14  August  was  the  anniversary  of  the  first  march  to  the  liberty  tree  by  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  in  1765.  As  such  it  was  celebrated  by  that  organization  each  year.  See  E. 
Forbes,  Paul  Revere  and  the  World  He  Lived  In , 1 01-103. 
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Fryday,  16th.  A brigg  from  St.  Augustine  with  indigo,  furrs,  deerskins, 
etc.,  was  sent  into  Marblehead  yesterday  by  two  of  the  Continental 
cruizers.  She  has  on  board  a recruiting  party  of  the  14th  Regiment  that 
was  going  home  commanded  by  a Lieutenant.  The  brigg  came  up  to 
this  port  this  afternoon.  Likewise  arriv’d  this  week  at  Portsmouth  a 
schooner  from  Hispaniola  with  dry  goods  and  West  India  produce. 
Saturday,  17th.  A schooner  arriv’d  here  to  day  from  Martinico,  with 
molasses,  etc.  She  sail’d  some  time  since  from  Salem. 

Sunday,  18th.  Last  Fryday  was  carried  into  Bedford,  Dartmouth,  a prize 
ship,  with  300  hogsheads  sugar  and  300  hogsheads  molasses.  She  is 
said  to  be  own’d  by  Thomas  Boylstone  of  this  town ; but  is  now  cov- 
er’d under  the  name  of  Lane  and  Frazier,  London.2 
Do  send  me  what  ever  is  new  and  curious.  Your  family  are  well. 

Your  friend,  etc. 

David  Cobb 

Cobb  to  Paine , Boston , 26  August  177 63 

Boston  August  26th  1776 

My  dear  Sir: 

I have  receiv’d  since  I wrote  you,  your  letters  of  the  10th  and  17th  in- 
stant; and  as  my  journal  for  the  week  is  very  barren,  I shall  endeavour 
to  make  you  up  a letter,  chiefly  of  the  small  pox. 

When  leave  was  first  obtain’d  for  inoculation  in  this  town,  the  people 
of  the  country  rush’d  in  with  the  greatest  eagerness  to  receive  the  infec- 
tion; and  whether  from  the  numbers  that  the  physicians  had  prevented 
that  attention  that  was  necessary  in  the  disorder,  or  whether  it  arose  from 
bad  matter  that  was  us’d,  I am  not  certain,  but  full  1/5  of  the  number 
first  inoculated  never  receiv’d  the  infection,  ’tho’  they  had  an  eruption  at 
the  usual  period,  which  the  faculty  suppos’d  to  be  the  small  pox,  and  were 
accordingly  sent  out  as  free  from  the  disorder,  yet  all  of  ’em  afterwards 
had  it  in  the  natural  way,  and  I suppose  out  of  the  number  of  those  who 
where  thus  unhappily  deceiv’d  1/40  have  dy’d;  this  added  to  many  that 

2 The  firm  of  Lane  and  Frazer  (also  spelled  “Fraizer”  and  “Fraser”)  had  close  con- 
nections with  New  England  and  made  several  investments  in  the  region.  For  their 
connection  with  Thomas  Boylston,  later  to  become  almost  a partnership,  see  L. 
Sabine,  Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution , 1.  248—249.  In  1786  John  Bernard, 
son  of  the  Governor,  mortgaged  his  half  of  Mount  Desert  to  that  firm.  See  G.  E. 
Street,  Mount  Desert , 132,  note  1.  They  also  had  interests  in  the  township  of  Goulds- 
borough,  Maine.  See  Historical  Researches  of  Gouldsborough , Maine , 5—6. 

3 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 
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staid  in  town  and  refus’d  inoculation  from  principles  of  conscience  (hell- 
ish principles)  has  not  only  increas’d  our  bills  of  mortality,  but  has  given 
rise  to  a common  report,  that  a great  number  have  dy’d  by  inoculation, 
when  inoculation,  upon  those  that  receiv’d  the  infection,  has  been  favour-  I 
able  as  ever  it  was.  The  small  pox  hospital  that  I have  care  of  is  design’d 
altogether  for  the  army,  ’tho’  I inoculate  privately  any  person  that  applies. 
Hospitals  are  establish’d  in  almost  every  county.  There  is  four  now  in  1 
this  (but  two  of  ’em  at  present  receive  patients),  one  at  Point  Shirley,  an- 
other at  Dedham,  a third  at  Sewell’s  Point,  up  the  river  towards  Cam- 
bridge, and  a fourth  at  Medfield.  There  is  likewise  five  appointed  in  the  , 
County  of  Worcester,  and  I am  inform’d  that  the  Court  of  Sessions  for  ; 
the  County  of  Bristol  are  to  meet  to  morrow  with  an  intention  to  com-  j 
mission  two  for  that  county,  one  in  Taunton,  the  other  in  Dartmouth.  |l 
Thus  much  for  small  pox.  My  family  still  continue  at  Taunton,  were  I 
Mrs.  Cobb  is  now  in  the  straw  with  another  daughter,4  and  if  I shou’d  'I 
not  return  to  Taunton  to  take  [care]  of  the  hospital  of  the  county,  I shall  ,| 
remove  my  family  into  town  in  about  a month.  My  time  is  cheafly  taken  i 
up  in  the  care  of  the  army.  Every  other  day  I visit  my  small  pox  hospital  i 
on  the  island,  and  every  day  I am  oblig’d  to  visit  a military  hospital  at  ; 
Dorchester  and  likewise  a hospital  in  this  town  of  the  sick  and  wounded  ! 
prisoners.  My  town  practice  is  small.  Thus  you  see  I am  in  constant  em-  1 
ploy  tho’  but  little  profit  arising  from  it,  occasion’d  by  that  rigid  parsi-  1] 
mony  that  runs  thro’  all  our  public  proceedings.  We  have  a private  letter  1 
in  town  from  St.  Eustatia  which  gives  the  following  intelligence,  viz.,  I 
that  the  P ortuguese  and  Spaniards  are  arming  themselves  with  the  great- 
est expedition,  that  the  latter  have  a fleet  asea  of  1 7 ships  of  the  line,  their  i: 
destination  unknown,  that  England  has  desir’d  of  the  states  of  Holland 
the  loan  of  their  Scotch  Dutch  troops  and  7 ships  of  the  line,  but  were  re-  ! 
fus’d,  in  consequence  of  which  an  English  frigate  has  taken  two  Dutch 
merchantmen,  and  the  Dutch  in  return  have  taken  off  the  prohibition  on  ij 
the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  America,  have  order’d  20  J 
ships  of  the  line  immediately  to  sea,  50  more  to  be  repair’d  and  built  and 
have  added  20  thousand  men  to  their  land  army.  If  this  is  true — “O  hap-  I 
py  America,  retir’d  to  the  quiet  Vale  of  Peace,  remote  from  the  confusion  j 
of  a world  in  flames,  were  unmolested,  she  may  enjoy  the  bounties  of 
luxuriant  nature,  and  bask  an  eternity  in  the  halls  of  pleasure.”5  I have 

4 Mary  Cobb,  future  wife  of  John  Black  of  Ellsworth,  was  born  on  26  July  1776. 

5 If  this  is  a quotation  from  some  contemporary  work,  I have  been  unable  to  discover 
it.  Cobb  occasionally  used  quotation  marks  for  emphasis,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  case  1 
here. 
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wrote  to  Mrs.  Paine,  desireing  her  that  whenever  she  wrote  to  send  it 
here,  and  as  she  has  now  almost  a weekly  oppertunity,  its  probable  you  11 
hear  from  your  family  oftener  than  heretofore.  Their  is  no  danger  of 
any  infection  being  communicated  by  letters  that  you  may  send  here  for 
Taunton.  As  to  salt  petre  matters  I’ll  make  an  enquiry  and  give  you  an 
answer  in  my  next.  You  know  that  we  made  50  odd  tun  by  1st  June  last, 
and  that  our  powder  mills  are  at  work  and  have  been  these  two  months 
past.  Last  Thursday  was  carried  into  Portsmouth  a prize  ship  from  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  with  logwood.  Nothing  come’s  amiss,  and  another  was 
carried  to  Marblehead  last  Saturday  with  sugars.  She  was  chais’d  in  by  the 
Milford , man  of  war,  which  is  now  in  our  Bay.  I believe  our  counsel  are 
contriving  to  put  the  guns  of  some  of  our  fortresses  on  board  the  frigates  at 
Newbury  port  with  an  intention  to  attack  the  Miljord,  for  while  she  stays 
in  our  Bay  their  can  be  no  safety  to  prize  vessells,  privateers  or  coasters 
coming  in  here.  She  must  be  taken  or  drove  off  if  we  do  it  with  whale 
boats.  I am  just  call’d  upon  to  go  to  the  island,  shou’d  otherwise  have 
fill’d  up  the  page;  but  what  is  wrote  I believe  will  answer  for  a week. 
Dear  sir,  good  bye — God  bless  you. 

Your  friend, 

David  Cobb 

I am  confident  you  have  not  receiv’d  all  the  letters  I have  wrote,  and  be- 
lieve I have  not  receiv’d  all  yours;  to  make  the  matter  certain  for  the  fu- 
ture we’ll  number  ’em. 


Cobb  to  Paine , Boston,  9 September  1 776s 

Boston  September  9th,  1776 

My  dear  Sir : 

I have  been  oblig’d  to  omit  writing  you  in  consequence  of  the  great 
trouble  and  attention  that  I have  had  in  gitting  a military  hospital  proper- 
ly establish’d;  for  the  sick  of  a camp  always  being  numerous  at  this  sea- 
son, and  barracks  but  illy  affording  any  conveniency  for  ’em,  that  I have 
always  thought  it  the  duty  of  authority  to  provide  every  necessary  for  hos- 
pitals when  an  army  is  first  establish’d,  but  unhappily  it  was  never  tho  t of 
’till  the  evil  of  it  had  come  upon  us,  when  our  barracks  were  crowd’d  with 
sick  and  infection  communicated  from  one  to  a thousand ; but  at  last,  thro 
great  fatigue,  I have  got  it  effect’d,  and  the  sick  rejoice  with  the  con- 
veniency of  their  scituation.  It  adds  new  life  to  the  camp.  I receiv’d  your 
letter  of  the  24th  ultimo  with  papers  inclos’d,  for  which  I am  much 


This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 
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oblig’d.  I wrote  you  in  my  last  a perticular  account  of  the  small  pox  which 
before  this  you  must  have  receiv’d ; the  disorder  here  is  almost  stop’d  and 
expect  the  town  will  be  free  from  it  by  next  week.  The  County  of  Bristol, 
always  persueing  measures  in  opposition  to  their  good,  have  voted  not  to 
have  a hospital  in  the  county. 

I receiv’d  a letter,  some  day’s  since,  from  Mrs.  Paine  by  which  she 
appears  desirous  of  being  inoculated  if  she  cou’d  have  conveniences.  As 
she  is  in  no  danger,  I advis’d  her  to  rest  contented  a little  while  when 
probably  an  oppertunity  wou’d  offer,  where  conveniences  of  every  kind 
might  be  had;  at  present  there  is  no  such  place  open’d.  A number  of 
prizes  have  been  sent  into  the  different  ports  of  New  England  since  my 
last,  4 in  at  Bedford,  one  at  Cape  Ann,  some  at  the  eastward  and  a num- 
ber at  Providence,  chiefly  West  Indiamen.  The  spirit  for  privateering  is 
got  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  almost  every  vessell  from  20  tons 
to  400  is  fitting  out  here;  they  are  in  great  want  of  guns,  but  with  what 
they  dig  up  on  wharfs  and  at  the  corner’s  of  streets,  they  have  made  out 
heretofore  very  well.  Small  vessells  are  gone  to  Hispaniola  for  the  can- 
non of  2,  24  gun  ships  that  are  now  fitting  for  the  sea;  the  owners  have 
offer’d  me  20  £ per  month  and  4 shairs,  to  take  the  surgeon’s  birth  on 
board  one  of  ’em.  The  salt  petre  business  is  still  persu’d  with  spirit,  ’tho’ 
the  quantity  that  has  been  bro’t  in  since  June  is  but  small,  but  when  the 
farming  business  is  over  we  shall  have  it  in  as  great  plenty  as  ever. 

You  must  be  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  our  Northern  Army 
than  we  are,  but  least  you  may  possibly  be  deceiv’d,  I shall  give  the  fol- 
lowing intelligence,  which  was  communicated  to  me  by  a gentleman  who 
went  to  Ticonderoga  with  our  troops  and  came  from  thence  but  a fort- 
night since,  viz.,  that  the  army  are  very  sickly  indeed,  numbers  dieing 
daily,  having  neither  medicines,  oatmeal,  Indian  meal,  barley,  rice  or 
sugar,  that  they  are  at  an  allowance  of  bread  and  pork,  tho’  they  have  a 
plenty  of  fresh  meat,  on  the  broath  of  which  the  sick  are  oblig’d  to  live, 
that  the  old  army  that  came  out  of  Canada  are  very  much  dishartin’d,  but 
have  reviv’d  a little  from  the  numbers  that  have  join’d  them.  I cou’d  wish 
that  every  measure  might  be  taken  to  supply  that  Northern  Army  with  all 
possible  necessaries  consistent  with  their  scituation,  for  their  is  nothing 
that  can  make  the  service  so  disagreeable  as  being  badly  nurs’d  when  sick 
and  as  badly  cloath’d  and  victual’d  when  well.  Mr.  Barnum  who  was 
chaplain  to  Colonel  Greaton’s  Regiment,  dy’d  at  Pittsfield  on  his  return 
home.  Thus  we  have  lost  our  parson.7  I have  just  receiv’d  your  letter  of 

7 This  was  the  Reverend  Caleb  Barnum.  For  a sketch  of  his  life  and  services  as  chap- 
lain, see  Emery,  Taunton , 213—218. 
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the  31st  ultimo.  Do  continue  your  favours.  New  York  news  we  have  here 
in  plenty ; the  perticulars  you  must  have  long  before  us. 

Your  friends  are  all  well  as  is  perticularly  your  humble  servant 

David  Cobb 

R.  T.  Paine,  Esquire 

Cobb  to  Paine,  Boston,  23  November  1 77 68 

Boston  November  23d  1776 

My  dear  Friend: 

From  the  various  avocations  of  my  business  and  the  incessant  entreaties 
of  my  relations  and  friends  for  my  return  to  Taunton,  has  kept  my  mind 
in  such  a continued  agitation  that  I have  had  no  composure  for  writing 
you,  or  for  doing  any  thing  else  for  this  long  time  past;  but  now  having 
unburthen’d  my  mind  by  determining  to  return  to  Taunton  (tho’  I am 
afear’d  to  my  disadvantage),  I take  up  my  pen  with  great  pleasure  to 
compensate,  if  possible,  for  my  long  neglect.  Governmental  proceedings 
I know  little  or  nothing  about  for  since  the  Court  have  remov’d  into 
town,  their  business  has  been  cheafly  relative  to  war,  and  having  a num- 
ber of  foreigners  around  them,  they  have  tho’t  fit  to  shut  their  galleries; 
thence  we  know  nothing  of  their  proceedings  but  by  the  streams  that  is- 
sue from  the  fountain.  Our  old  deligates  for  Congress  are  reelected  with 
the  addition  of  the  Honorable  Francis  Dana  and  Master  James  Lovell. 
The  Court  are  likewise  making  large  preparations  for  the  next  campaign 
by  purchasing  of  cloathing  and  ever  [y]  other  necessary  for  the  army.  Our 
prizes  are  innumerable,  sugars  are  a drugg  but  the  price  is  still  high.  We 
have  lately  taken  I ship  and  2 briggs  with  English  goods  cheafly;  and 
provision  vessells  from  England  are  daily  arriving  at  our  ports.  I long 
to  see  you  that  I may  converse  respecting  governmental  matters  and 
other  proceedings.  I dare  not  trust  my  sentiments  upon  paper  as  the  ene- 
my are  between  us.  I have  no  news  from  the  northwards,  but  peace  and 
quietness. 

I was  at  Taunton  twenty  days  since,  where  our  families  and  friends 
were  well.  I expect  to  return  to  Taunton  next  week  to  take  up  my  resi- 
dence, where  I shall  continue,  I suppose,  the  remainder  of  my  days,  un- 
less the  voice  of  my  country  calls  me  to  the  field.  God  knows  I dispise  dan- 

8 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 

9 Francis  Dana  was  later  the  first  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Russia.  James 
Lovell,  a close  friend  of  General  Gates,  was  later  sympathetic  with,  if  not  actually 
a party  to,  the  Conway  Cabal. 
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ger  in  such  a cause  as  this.  I have  lately  receiv’d  2 or  3 letters  from  you,  I 
but  as  they  contain’d  nothing  that  requir’d  a perticular  answer,  you’ll  f| 
accept  of  this  as  an  answer  for  the  whole.  Do  let  us  see  you  by  Christmas.  ] 
In  the  mean  time,  I am  your  much  devoted  friend  and  servant 

David  Cobb 

To  R.  T.  Paine,  Esquire 

By  the  end  of  1776  young  Dr.  Cobb  was  back  in  Taunton,  ex-  I 
pecting  to  carry  on  his  profession  there  “unless  the  voice  of  my  p 
country  calls  me  to  the  field.”  Apparently  his  country’s  voice  I 
called  sooner  than  he  had  expected,  for  less  than  two  months  aft-  1 
er  his  return  to  his  native  town  he  was  once  again  in  the  army.  I 
This  time  it  was  no  staff  position ; on  1 February  1777  he  was  I 
commissioned  a lieutenant-colonel  in  the  1 6th  Massachusetts  ^ 
Regiment,  then  commanded  by  Colonel  Henry  Jackson.1  Per-  | 
haps  Robert  Paine  had  helped  him  win  his  commission ; perhaps  : 
he  was  already  close  to  Henry  Jackson,  who  was  to  be  one  of  his  1 
most  faithful  friends  for  the  remainder  of  Cobb’s  life  j there  is 
no  record  of  just  how  this  military  position  was  acquired.  In  any  r 
event,  from  now  on  he  was  to  see  active  service  in  the  Revolution-  *. 
ary  Army,  sharing,  as  one  of  his  admirers  puts  it,  “the  perils  and  [ 
the  glory  of  the  camp.”2 

The  1 6th  Massachusetts  Regiment  did  not  distinguish  itself 
during  the  war,  nor  did  Colonel  Cobb,  as  far  as  is  known,  perform  \ 
any  spectacular  feats  while  serving  under  Jackson.  The  first  en- 
gagement in  which  the  regiment  participated  was  the  attempt 
made  in  1778  to  drive  the  British  from  their  base  at  Newport,  a ! 
position  which  they  had  occupied  since  1776.  This  expedition, 
under  the  command  of  General  John  Sullivan  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  made  up  of  a brigade  under  General  Glover,  a detach- 
ment of  light  infantry  under  Jackson,  and  a Connecticut  brigade 
under  General  Varnum.  The  story  of  the  failure  of  this  campaign 
needs  no  retelling  here;  the  16th  did  nothing  extraordinary,  and 
Cobb’s  only  contribution  seems  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  delay 


1 Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors , III.  667. 

2 Baylies,  Some  Remarks , 5. 
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with  twenty  men  the  progress  of  some  Hessian  cavalry.  The 
regiment  also  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth  but  came  off 
rather  badly.  It  was  engaged  in  the  first  part  of  the  battle,  but 
when  General  Lee  failed  to  cut  off  the  British  during  their  re- 
treat, Jackson,  confused  by  conflicting  orders,  drew  off  his  men 
too  soon.  To  clear  himself,  Jackson  requested  that  a court  of  in- 
quiry examine  into  his  conduct ; but  when  nothing  was  found  to 
justify  court-martial  proceedings,  the  matter  was  dropped.  Cobb 
was  with  the  regiment  at  this  time,  but  there  is  no  record  of  his 
having  been  in  any  way  outstanding  in  what  must  have  been  at 
best  an  unfortunate  occasion  for  the  16th.4  Later  Cobb  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Springfield,  when  the  1 6th  aided  in  the  repulse  of 
a British  advance  toward  the  close  of  the  battle."  In  short,  neither 
Cobb  nor  his  regiment  distinguished  themselves  during  this  pe- 
riod of  the  war. 

Late  in  1 779  Colonel  Cobb  was  temporarily  detached  and  sent 
to  his  native  Massachusetts  to  recruit  new  troops,  track  down  de- 
serters, and  settle  some  regimental  matters  with  the  General 
Court.  A letter  to  Henry  Jackson,  written  in  the  spring  of  1780, 
shows  that  the  Colonel  had  plenty  to  keep  him  occupied: 

Cobb  to  Jackson , Boston , 26  April  17806 

Boston  April  26th  1780 

My  old  Friend: 

I wrote  you  a little  letter  yesterday  by  Mr.  Lovell,  who  proceeded  on 
his  journey  in  the  afternoon.  Soon  after  I receiv’d  your  letter  per  post 
from  Mr.  Lott’s,7  and  another  by  Mr.  Lamb8  and  shall  perticularly  at- 
tend to  their  contents.  The  recruiting  business  is  at  present  at  an  end.  I 

3 S.  C.  Cobb,  Brief  Memoir , 4.  Baylies,  Some  Remarks , 5,  speaks  of  Cobb’s  attempt 
as  a “forlorn  hope.” 

4 On  Jackson’s  possibly  reprehensible  conduct,  see  L.  C.  Hatch,  in  Commonwealth 
History  of  Massachusetts,  in.  132. 

5 H.  B.  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  American  Revolution,  501. 

6 This  letter  is  in  the  Norcross  Papers  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

7 If  Jackson  had  been  at  Washington’s  headquarters  when  this  letter  was  written,  this 
may  well  have  been  the  house  of  Abraham  Lott.  See  Writings  of  Washington  (J.  C. 
Fitzpatrick,  editor),  xvn.  169,  186. 

8 Possibly  John  Lamb,  at  this  time  commander  of  artillery  at  West  Point,  though  one 
would  expect  Cobb  to  use  his  title  of  Colonel.  That  he  was  away  from  camp  during 
the  winter  of  1780  may  be  seen  in  Writings  of  W ashington,  xvm.  303. 
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have  not  a single  man  beside  those  I sent  on  under  Mitchell,9  and  out  of 
the  six  that  I did  recruit,  you’ll  observe  three  are  deserted,  tho’  I have  got 
some  of  our  old  deserters.  I have  not  heard  a word  from  Scott1  since  I 
advanc’d  him  600  dollars  for  recruiting.  I hope  he  is  dead.  You  must 
overlook  [?]  the  outstaying  of  the  furlough  [illegible]  in  officers  and 
men,  as  it  has  been  impossible  for  them  to  comply  with  ’em,  for  the  de- 
preciation money,  which  the  lads  ought  to  receive,  was  not  ready  for  ’em 
’till  after  the  expiration  of  their  furloughs.  Their  is  not  one  in  ten  of  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  in  the  Massachusetts  line  that  went  on  ’till  six  weeks  aft- 
er their  furloughs  were  expir’d,  and  General  Howe,  at  North  River,  in 
consequence  of  it,  has  issued  a pardon  for  those  that  have  outstay’d  their 
furloughs.2  I will  endeavour  to  procure  your  notes,  but  I shall  meet  with 
difficulty  in  obtaining  them  unless  you  send  an  order  on  Henry  Gardner,3 
Esquire,  for  the  amount  of  your  depreciation  money.  Do  tell  Captain 
North4  to  do  the  same,  as  it  isnt  in  my  power  to  receive  a farthing  without 
an  order  on  the  Treasurer  from  the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  due. 
There  will  likewise  be  some  difficulty  in  exchanging  them.  I’ll  do  my  best 
however.  There  is  not  a farthings  worth  of  cloathing  with  the  Board  of 
War,  but  as  they  yesterday  receiv’d  an  order  for  purchasing,  they  tell  me 
I shall  be  supplied  next  Monday.  William  Canady,5  who  conducts  the 
business  for  the  Board,  I am  thick  with,  who  tells  me  he’ll  put  aside  ev- 
ery thing  I want  on  me  [ ? ] giving  him  a bill  accordingly.  Shaw’s  [ ? ] 
waggon  won’t  go  on  these  ten  days  yet.  Brother  Ned  has  put  up  a small 
cask  of  sugar  for  you,  in  which  I have  put  2 loaf’s  of  sugar  a present  to  you 
from  Captain  Turner,6  an  old  friend  of  yours,  that  call’d  to  see  you  at 
Pautucett  when  he  came  from  Rhode  Island.  The  sugar,  tents  and  other 
things  I shall  send  by  Shaw’s  waggon.7  I shall  git  the  small  stores  soon.  I 

9 The  most  probable  Mitchell  that  I can  discover  was  either  Eliphaz  or  Reuben 
Mitchell  of  Bridgewater.  See  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors , x.  845,  851-852. 

1 Possibly  Major  William  Scott  of  New  Hampshire.  See  Writings  of  Washington , 
xvii.  72. 

2 On  the  problem  of  furloughs,  see  D.  S.  Freeman,  George  Washington , v.  148. 

Presumably  Henry  Gardner  of  Stow,  Receiver-General  and  Treasurer  of  Massa- 
chusetts.  See  Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  xli.  186-187. 

4 Presumably  William  North  of  Boston,  a captain  in  Henry  Jackson’s  regiment.  See  | 
Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailor s,  xi.  520. 

Presumably  William  Canady  of  Middleborough.  See  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and 
Sailor sy  in.  64. 

6 Possibly  Amos  Turner  of  Hanover.  See  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors , xvi. 
154. 

7 Possibly  the  wagon  of  Captain  Samuel  Shaw,  a native  Bostonian  and  close  friend 
of  Henry  Knox. 
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shall  present  a petition  to  morrow  for  your  being  taking  into  the  line.  I 
believe  there  will  be  some  difficulty  on  the  matter,  as  the  Court  will  be 
unwilling  to  act  without  advice  from  the  General  or  Congress;  if  you  cou  d 
git  General  Washington  to  write  two  words  on  the  matter,  they  wou’d 
do  it  immediately.  I have  seen  [?  ] the  members  of  influence,  who  are  fond 
of  it,  but  they  want  General’s  advice.  Nineteen  day’s  ago  South  Carolina 
was  safe,  General  Linkon  being  perfectly  secure  having  an  army  superior 
to  that  of  the  enemies;8  this  news  carries  by  a ship  from  there  which  arriv’d 
this  moment.  Huzza!  French  have  20  ships  of  the  line,  and  a [illegible] 
number  of  frigates  and  troops  in  the  West  Indies  [ ? ] . This  is  true  a ves- 
sel arriv’d  yesterday  20  day’s  [?]  from  Martinico  confirms  it.  We  have 
a secret  wispering  that  there  is  6 or  8 ships  of  line  to  co-operate  with  this 
campaign.  They  say,  they  are  now  on  their  voyage  for  Charlestown. 
Adieu — God  bless  you.  I am  dancing  on  the  clouds  with  so  much  good 
news.  Tell  the  Major9  I’ll  write  by  and  by. 

Old  folks  are  well.  David  Cobb 

Yet  Colonel  Cobb  must  have  had  some  qualities  to  set  him 
apart  from  his  fellow  officers,  for  he  served  during  the  last  years 
of  the  war  as  an  aide  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself.  Just 
how  this  appointment  came  about  is  something  of  a mystery. 
Cobb  has  been  described  as  having  “activity  and  talent  and  high 
military  qualities”;1  he  displayed  also  a conscientious  attention  to 
detail,  dependability,  and  loyalty— all  virtues  which  General 
Washington  prized.  In  the  summer  of  1780,  when  the  1 6th  Mas- 
sachusetts was  serving  under  Washington,  Cobb’s  name  first  ap- 
peared in  the  General  Orders,2  and  the  following  January  he 
was  transferred  from  the  1 6th  to  the  Massachusetts  9th,  possibly 
so  that  he  might  remain  close  to  Headquarters.3  However  it  was 
that  he  attracted  Washington’s  attention,  the  General  Order  of 
15  June  1781  announced  his  appointment  as  aide-de-camp,  and 
he  remained  close  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  until  late  in 

8 General  Lincoln’s  situation  at  Charlestown  was,  however,  anything  but  secure  and 
the  town  fell  on  12  May.  See  D.  S.  Freeman,  Washington , v.  167-168. 

9 Possibly  Major  Hodijah  Baylies  of  Taunton,  a friend  of  both  Cobb’s  and  Paine’s, 
who  at  this  time  was  on  General  Lincoln’s  staff  in  South  Carolina.  See  Emery , 
Taunton , 484,  note  17. 

1 Baylies,  Some  Remarks , 5. 

2 See  General  Order  of  22  August  1780,  Writings  of  Washington , xix.  423. 

3 See  Writings  of  Washington , XIX.  423,  note  69. 
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1 783.*  From  the  first,  Washington  did  not  hesitate  to  entrust  his 
new  aide  with  important  missions.  On  27  June  1781  Cobb  car- 
ried a message  to  Count  Rochambeau,4 5  and  on  the  30th  he  was 
sent  with  an  important  letter  to  the  French  commanders — a mis- 
sion which  was  “of  very  great  importance”  and  one  which  re- 
quired “the  utmost  secrecy  in  its  communication.”  Washington 
was  planning  to  use  the  French  troops  in  the  Yorktown  campaign, 
which  would  require  their  changing  position  more  rapidly  than 
had  previously  been  decided  upon.  Cobb  was  to  impress  upon  the 
French  “the  importance  of  their  motions  to  support  our  opera- 
tions.” Rochambeau  was  in  a “very  disaffected  part  of  the  coun- 
try” and  the  Tories  would  be  eager  to  discover  Washington’s 
plans;  thus,  “Secrecy  and  dispatch  must  prove  the  soul  of  suc- 
cess to  enterprise.”6 

Until  the  fall  of  Yorktown,  Cobb’s  duties  seem  to  have  been 
of  a similar  nature — writing  letters  and  orders  for  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  carrying  dispatches,  and  performing  other  sec- 
retarial tasks.7  He  seems  also  to  have  been  frequently  chosen  for 
what  must  have  been  the  relatively  pleasant  duty  of  “entertain- 
ing and  doing  the  honors  to  the  French  officers,”  a task  for  which 
he  was  particularly  suited,  writes  one  eulogist,  from  the  “gaiety 
and  vivacity  of  his  manners  and  his  martial  bearing.”8  After 
Yorktown,  Washington  could  speak  of  him  as  “a  very  deserving 
officer”9  and  throughout  his  term  of  service  as  aide,  his  faithful 
performance  of  duty  does  him  nothing  but  credit. 

Colonel  Cobb  accompanied  the  Commander-in-Chief  through- 
out the  Yorktown  campaign  and  has  left  a brief  diary  descriptive 
of  the  last  stages  of  the  siege.1  He  records  succinctly  the  prepara- 


4 Writings  of  W ashington  3 xxn.  216. 

5 Writings  of  W ashington,  xxii.  268. 

6 See  Washington  to  Cobb,  Headquarters,  Peekskill,  New  York,  30  June  1781,  Writ- 
ings of  W ashington , xxi  1 . 291-292. 

7 See  General  Index  to  Writings  of  W ashington  for  letters  written  by  Cobb  for  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

8 Baylies  in  American  Medical  Biografhy , 85. 

9 See  Washington  to  President  of  Congress,  Colonel  Bassett’s  near  Ruffen’s  Ferry,  6 
November  1781,  Writings  of  Washington , xxm.  338. 

1 This  diary  has  been  printed  in  1 Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  xix.  67-72.  It  is  in  CP. 
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tions  for  the  final  assault — the  reconnoitring  of  the  engineers, 
the  arrival  of  the  artillery  and  stores,  the  strengthening  of  the  re- 
doubts, and  the  breaking  of  ground  for  the  first  parallel.  By  1 1 
October  the  first  parallel  had  been  completed,  and  the  second 
was  started  the  next  day  in  the  face  of  an  ever-increasing  fire  from 
the  enemy.  On  15  October  a successful  attack  carried  two  of  the 
British  redoubts  and  enabled  the  Americans  to  bring  their  lines 
to  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy. 

Cobb’s  entries  for  the  17th  and  19th,  the  days  of  the  surren- 
der, are  characteristically  brief,  to  the  point,  and  free  from  any 
unseemly  show  of  emotion.  On  17  October  he  writes : Fair 
rained  last  night  with  high  wind — Lord  Cornwallis  sent  a flag 
requesting  a suspension  of  hostilities  for  24  hours  and  that  com- 
missioners might  be  appointed  to  treat  on  terms  for  the  surren- 
dery  of  the  British  Army  and  Navy  under  his  command.  Two 
hours  were  granted,  which  finally  bro’t  on  an  intercourse  of  flags 
that  ended  in  a cessation  of  arms  for  the  night.  His  Lordship 
proposed  surrendering  prisoners ; and  some  other  terms  that 
could  not  be  granted.”  And  on  19  October  Cobb  adds:  “This 
morning  at  12,  the  Articles  were  signed;  at  1 o’clock  our  troops 
took  possession  of  some  of  the  enemy’s  works  and  they  marched 
out  at  2 o’clock.  Most  happy  sight.  Lord  Cornwallis  being  unwell 
did  not  march  with  his  troops.  General  O’Hara  marched.” 

Over  a week  later,  Cobb  finally  got  around  to  writing  his 
brother-in-law  an  account  of  “the  interesting  event”  which  fills 
in  some  details  omitted  in  the  diary  and  explains  plans  for  the 
future : 

Cobb  to  Paine , Y or ktown,  28  October  178 1 2 
Headquarters  near  York,  Virginia,  October  28th  1781 

My  dear  Sir: 

My  not  writing  you  heretofore  has  not  been  owing  to  a want  of  an 
affectionate  remembrance  of  you  and  your  family,  but  to  a proper  op- 
pertunity  and  a certain  mode  of  conveyance. 

You  must  be  informed  before  this,  of  the  interesting  event  that  has 

2 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers.  It  has  been  printed,  together  with  the  Yorktown 
diary,  in  1 Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc .,  XIX.  72-73. 
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taken  place  in  this  quarter,  which  I should  have  informed  you  of  at  the 
time,  but  the  dispatches  for  Congress  were  sent  so  suddenly,  that  I had 
only  a moment  just  to  inform  Governor  Hancock.  As  Lord  Cornwallis 
surrendered  at  least  seven  days  sooner  than  we  expected,  I will  give  you 
some  of  the  particulars  of  our  operations.  On  the  8th  instant,  after  great 
exertions  and  fatigue  in  bringing  up  our  heavy  artillery  and  stores,  we 
opened  our  first  batteries  upon  his  Lordship;  these  required  finishing; 
and  putting  our  first  parallel  in  a proper  state  of  defence  detained  us  'till 
the  evening  of  the  14th,  when  two  of  the  enemy’s  advanced  redoubts, 
thro’  which  we  intended  runing  our  second  parallel,  were  stormed  and 
carryed,  and  our  second  parallel  together  with  all  its  communications 
were  compleated  by  morning.  Most  of  the  two  following  days  were  em- 
ployed in  erecting  batteries  on  our  advanced  parallel;  soon  after,  they 
were  compleated  and  we  had  opened  sixty  peices  of  artillery.  His  Lord- 
ship,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  sent  a flag,  which  was  the  first  that  had 
passed,  with  proposals  for  the  surrendery  of  the  posts  of  York  and  Glouces- 
ter. Hostilities  ceased  after  an  interchange  of  flags  by  which  the  princi- 
ples of  the  surrendery  were  explained.  Commissioners  were  appointed  on 
the  1 8th  to  settle  the  Articles,  and  on  the  19th  at  2 o’clock,  a.[p.]m.,  the 
British  Army  marched  out  and  grounded  their  arms.  Most  joyfull  day! 
Most  of  the  officers  are  paroled  for  Europe,  and  their  troops  marched, 
three  days  after  their  captivity,  for  their  lodgement  at  Winchester  in  this 
state.  The  British  Army,  including  officers,  is  above  7,000,  and  a thou- 
sand naval  prisoners.  We  have  taken  2,000  suits  of  cloaths,  75  pieces  of 
brass  artillery  and  14 1 iron,  together  with  a quantity  of  powder  and  other  ji 
military  stores,  not  forgitting  the  military  chest  with  2,000  £ sterling  in  1 
it,  and  9,000  stands  of  arms — about  60  sail  of  vessels  including  a frigate  I 
and  sloop  of  war,  all  which  belong  to  the  French;  a 40  gun  ship  was  iJ 
burned  by  us,  in  the  siege.  This  is  the  greatest  blow  our  enemies  have  re-  | 
ceived  during  the  war,  more  perticularly  as  it  has  happened  in  that  part  |j 
of  the  continent  they  tho’t  themselves  perfectly  secure  of,  and  must,  with 
a continuance  of  our  exertions,  soon  put  us  in  possession  of  our  wished  for  | 
peace.  Arrangements  are  now  forming  for  the  future  disposal  of  the 
troops,  and  I suppose  those  troops  that  belong  northward  will  soon  march 
for  their  old  position  on  the  Hudson.  His  Excellency  will  return  with  u 
them.  General  Greene  will  be  reinforced,  and  Count  Rochambeau  with  tj 
his  army  will  perhaps  remain  in  this  state.  Count  de  Grasse  with  the  first 
fleet  in  the  world  will,  if  the  British  dare  face  him,  give  them  another 
floging,  and  then  persue  the  orders  of  his  master.  I can’t  write  you  any  f 
more.  Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Paine  and  family  and  remembrance  to  all  !. 
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friends.  Don’t  forgit  honest  Joe.  You  will  probably  hear  from  me  again 
when  I come  a little  nearer  to  you.  At  present  I am  out  of  the  world.  My 
best  wishes  attend  you,  and  believe  me  ever 

Your  sincere  friend 
David  Cobb 

Let  Mrs.  Cobb  know,  if  I don’t  write  her  by  this  conveyance,  that  I love 
her  still  and  am  well. 

Honorable  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Esquire 

Cobb’s  diary  contains  as  well  an  account  of  the  events  succeed- 
ing the  British  surrender — the  problem  of  the  prisoners,  the 
paroling  of  the  officers  for  New  York  and  Europe,  a round  of 
dinners  for  British  and  French  military  men,  at  some  of  which 
Cobb  himself  was  present.  On  5 November  he  left  with  Wash- 
ington for  the  north,  but  when  the  death  of  John  Parke  Custis 
detained  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Cobb  was  sent  on  alone  with 
a letter  for  the  Continental  Congress.  He  passed  a few  days  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  hoping  that  Washington  might  overtake  him,  be- 
fore continuing  his  slow  journey  to  Philadelphia.  His  letter  de- 
livered, the  young  Colonel  journeyed  on  into  New  Jersey  to 
General  Heath’s  headquarters,  where  he  was  happy  to  find  old 
New  England  friends,  among  them  his  late  commander  Henry 
Jackson.  The  diary  breaks  off  with  the  statement  that  Cobb  was 
“still  with  the  lads  hutting  in  the  mountains.”3 

The  decisive  character  of  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  especially 
when  viewed  from  a twentieth-century  point  of  view,  makes  it 
easy  to  forget  that  it  was  a good  two  years  before  the  American 
army  was  finally  disbanded.  During  the  whole  of  this  period 
Colonel  Cobb  continued  faithfully  as  a member  of  Washing- 
ton’s “military  family,”  his  service,  as  the  Commander-in-Chief 
wrote  later,  terminating  “with  my  own  existence  as  an  officer.”4 
Though  Cobb  must  have  received  his  share  of  furloughs  and  vis- 
ited his  wife  and  family  occasionally,5  he  was  at  Washington’s 

3 1 Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  xix.  72. 

4 Writings  of  Washington , xxvil.  410. 

5 See  Washington  to  Major  Hodijah  Baylies,  Headquarters,  Newburgh,  8 January 
1 7 8 3 , Writings  of  Washington , xxvi.  21,  in  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  sup- 
poses that  Cobb  will  be  absent  for  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 
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side  during  most  of  the  dramatic  events  that  marked  the  final  pe- 
riod of  the  war.  A series  of  letters  to  Robert  Treat  Paine  empha- 
size the  uncertainties  which  faced  Washington  during  this  diffi- 
cult time: 


Cobb  to  Paine y Newburghy  1 9 June  1 782s 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  June  19th  1782 

Dear  Sir : 

Every  thing  here  is  perfect  quiet;  and  Sir  Guy  at  New  York  seems 
equally  undetermined  respecting  the  future  operations  of  the  campaign. 
What  they  will  be  is  very  uncertain.  Perhaps  the  flagillation  our  good 
friends  have  met  with  in  the  West  Indies  may  prevent  any  thing  great 
on  our  side,  tho’  we  will  have  to  have  another  slap  at  ’em.7 

Our  army  are  now  better  cloathed  than  they  have  been  during  the  war 
and  make  a most  martial  appearance,  but  our  numbers  will  be  greatly  de- 
ficient if  we  are  called  seriously  to  action. 

Public  affairs  feel  very  sensibly  the  want  of  compliance  in  the  several 
states,  in  raising  money  for  this  year.  Our  contracts  at  this  moment  are 
supported  on  the  future  supplies  of  the  states.  I wish  every  exertion  in 
our  state,  tho’  I know  their  poverty. 

Inclosed  you  have  an  order  on  Mr.  Shattuck  and  Co.8  for  20  dollars. 
More  money  will  be  sent  by  the  first  safe  oppertunity.  If  my  daughters 
have  come  to  your  house,  I wish  Mrs.  Paine  would,  with  your  consent, 
supply  them  with  all  the  little  necessaries  they  may  want.  If  Mrs.  Paine 
cannot  sell  the  silk  at  Hastings’s  she  may  send  it  to,  or  get  it  made  up  for 
Mrs.  Cobb.  Whatever  money  you  may  expend  for  the  girls  shall  be  im- 
mediately repaid. 

Give  my  love  to  your  neighbour  Russell,  wife  and  family  and  sincere 
affection  to  Mrs.  Paine,  and  believe  me  ever 

Your  friend  and  servant 
David  Cobb 

Do  write  by  the  next  post,  so  that  I may  know 
whether  you  are  all  alive. 

Honorable  Robert  T.  Paine,  Esquire 

6 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 

7 Rodney  had  defeated  De  Grasse  in  the  “Battle  of  the  Saints”  off  Dominica  on  1 2 
April. 

8 Presumably  the  Boston  merchant  William  Shattuck.  See  L.  Shattuck,  Memorials 
of  the  Descendants  of  William  Shattuck , etc.  (Boston,  1855),  155. 
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Cobb  to  Paine , Newburgh , 28  August  1782° 

De  r gjr.  Head  Quarters,  Newburgh,  August  28th  1782 

I have  just  received  your  favor  of  the  1 ith,  which  gave  me  very  great 
pleasure,  as  it  is  the  only  information  I have  received  of  my  family  or 
relatives  since  I came  on  to  camp,  and  am  very  happy  to  hear  that  my 
daughters  have  arrived  at  your  house.  Their  future  mode  of  schooling,  I 
must  beg  to  leave  entirely  with  you  and  Mrs.  Paine,  and  shall  have  no 
objection  to  any  plan  you  persue,  as  you  already  know  that  the  height 
of  my  ambition  in  their  education  is  only  to  unite  the  usejull  with  the  orni- 
mental. 

I have  remitted  50  dollars  more,  which  you  will  receive  thro’  Mr.  Nat. 
Tracey  or  Joseph  Russell.  This  for  the  present  will  be  the  amount  of  my 
remittances.  If  the  silk  is  not  disposed  of,  give  yourself  no  further  trouble 
about  it,  but  send  it  to  Mrs.  Cobb. 

I hardly  know  what  to  give  you  as  news.  We  have  received  nothing  of 
a political  nature,  from  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  since  his  letter  of  the  2d  Au- 
gust, which  you  have  seen  in  the  public  papers.1  Our  army  will  take  the 
field  next  Saturday,  but  we  have  nothing  more  in  view,  at  present,  than 
to  obtain  forrage  with  greater  ease  and  to  procure  a quantity  of  wood  for 
our  garrisons  and  posts  against  winter.  The  French  army  are  on  their 
march  and  will  join  us  in  the  course  of  a month;  what  our  object  then 
will  be  must  depend  on  the  uncertainties  of  a month.  The  enemy’s  views 
appear  to  be  less  inimical  than  ours.  In  fact,  were  we  to  judge  from  ap- 
pearances, they  mean  not  to  continue  with  us.  But  they  are  a nation  who 
have  the  faith  of  devils,  and  act  only  to  deceive.  This  much  is  certain, 
they  cannot  take  the  field  this  year,  as  they  have  disposed  of  the  public 
horses  and  waggons,  and  in  every  thing,  if  possible,  they  exceed  us  in 
(Economizing  their  expences.  Sir  Guy  is  anxiously  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  July  packett,  by  which  he  expects  his  final  orders  for  this  campaign, 
and  (pretends  to  believe)  a confirmation  of  a general  peace,  which  God 
grant  us. 

Let  Mrs.  Cobb  know,  with  my  best  love  to  her  and  the  beams,  that 
you  have  heard  from  me,  well  and  hearty,  and  let  me  hear  from  you 
whenever  you  please.  I think  there  is  a post  once  a week  from  Boston.  All 
letters  will  come  without  expence.  I am  much  obliged  by  Misses  Nelly’s 
and  Betsey’s2  kind  remembrances  of  their  Papa.  Be  good  eno’  to  return 
9 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 

1 For  this  letter,  see  Writings  of  Washington , xxiv.  47a. 

2 Eleanor  and  Betsey  Cobb  were  the  General’s  two  eldest  daughters. 
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them  my  best  love,  hopeing  that  their  future  behavior  will  be  a source  of 

pleasure  to  me,  as  well  as  an  orniment  to  their  sex.  My  love  to  Mrs.  Paine 

and  family.  In  remembering  me  to  my  friends  don’t  forgit  Jo.  and  family 

across  the  street.  T . 

1 am,  dear  sir, 

Your  sincere  friend  and  servant 
Robert  T.  Paine,  Esquire  David  Cobb 


Cobb  to  Paine y Ver planks  Point , 4 September  1 782* 


Head  Quarters,  Verplanks  Point,  September  4th  1782 

Dear  Sir : 

I wrote  you  by  the  last  post,  since  which  we  have  arrived  at  the  place 
I mentioned.  We  came  down  the  river  in  flat  boats,  forming  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  views  in  the  world,  perhaps  equal  to  Sir  Jeffery’s  move 
down  the  lakes  last  war.  We  have  constant  information  by  deserters,  in- 
formants, and  others  that  the  British  will  move  from  New  York  by  the 
1 oth  October.  What  credit  must  be  given  to  this  information,  it  will  not 
do  for  me  to  say;  some  of  the  enemies  movements  are  certainly  in  favor 
of  this  report,  others  are  much  against  it.  Upon  the  whole  it  will  be  best 
to  suspend  our  opinions  for  a short  time.  You  may  see  by  a New  York 
paper,  which  I have  inclosed  to  Mr.  Hastings,4  Postmaster,  that  Charles- 
town must  be  evacuated  before  this,  and  a letter  addressed  to  the  citizens, 
plainly  to  me,  points  out  the  plan  that  will  be  persued  by  all  the  refugees 
in  America. 

My  best  love  to  Mrs.  Paine  and  my  daughters  and  believe  me  ever 
your  friend 


David  Cobb 


Robert  T.  Paine,  Esquire 


Cobb  to  Paine y Verplanks  Pointy  10  September  1 782s 

Head  Quarters,  Verplanks  Point,  September  10th  1782 

My  dear  Sir : 

As  one  of  our  expresses  is  just  going,  I could  not  help  informing  you  of 
our  expectations  and  present  state.  The  British  fleet  of  24  sail  of  the  line 

3 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 

4 Jonathan  Hastings,  postmaster  of  Boston.  See  J.  Winsor,  Memorial  History  of 
Boston , ill.  109. 

5 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 
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have  arrived  at  the  Hook.  Their  views  appear  to  be  of  very  little  conse- 
i quence.  Formerly  there  was  some  prospect  that  the  fleet  would  take  un- 
der their  convoy  the  British  garrisons  from  their  various  posts  in  the 
J United  States,  but  a change  of  ministers,  probably,  will  make  a change  of 
measures,  and  that  peace  which  we  had  the  best  reason  to  believe  was  not 
far  of  will  not  be  so  easily  obtained.  Sir  Guy  has  received  the  July  packet, 

| but  its  contents,  I suppose,  are  of  such  a nature  as  will  prevent  his  com- 
municating them.  Our  army  are  now  engaged  in  wood  cutting  for  the 
i winter  magazine.  The  French  Army  will  join  us  next  Saturday.  A few 
I weeks  will  carry  us  further  down  towards  New  York,  by  which  we  shall 
1 obtain  a greater  quantity  of  forage  than  at  present.  What  else  I cannot 
I say.  My  best  love  to  the  family  not  forgitting  my  daughters 

with  haiste,  I am,  dear  sir,  your  friend 

_ . D.  Cobb 

R.  T.  Paine,  Esquire 

Cobb  to  Paine  y V er 'planks  Pointy  25  September  17826 

Head  Quarters,  Verplanks  Point,  September  25th  1782 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  I received  some  time  since  and  should  be  very  happy  in 
j your  frequent  communications,  as  these  are  the  only  means  that  can  keep 
up  a soldiers  spirits  in  an  inactive  campaign. 

From  what  has  publicly  appeared,  it  seems  the  British  Cabinet  are 
distracted  with  very  contradictory  sentiments,  and  what  was  evidently 
the  modus  agendi  of  the  last  administration,  is  damned  by  the  present.  This, 
however,  I believe  is  nothing  more  than  an  excuse,  in  keeping  matters 
suspended,  for  the  events  of  the  campaign,  as  the  necessities  of  that  court 
require  an  immediate  peace.  Mr.  Grenville  has  undoubtedly  acceeded  to 
the  absolute  independence  of  America,  which  was  in  June  last,  and  he  has 
never  been  from  Paris  since.7  Perhaps  the  change  of  ministry  has  only 
smurthered  [ ? ] for  a time,  a measure  that  necessity  will  oblige  the  per- 
suit.  Don’t  let  this  git  into  your  papers.  I have  forgot  whether  I in- 
formed you  of  the  junction  of  the  French  Army.  They  have  joined  more 
than  a week  since,  and  we  have  had  nothing  but  parading  and  reviewing 
since.  Our  weather  grows  cold.  I assure  you  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
warmer  habitation  than  the  present  cloath  one.  1 ell  Joseph  Russell  to 

6 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 

7 This  was  Thomas  Grenville,  the  representative  of  Charles  James  Fox,  at  that  time 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  When  Lord  Shelburne  became  Prime  Minister,  Gren- 
ville was  replaced. 
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write  me,  and  that  immediately.  Give  my  love  to  him  and  family.  My 
best  love  to  Mrs.  Paine,  family,  and  my  daughters  and  believe  me  ever 

Your  friend 
D.  Cobb 

R.  T.  Paine,  Fsquire 


Cobb  to  Paine , V er planks  Point , 2 October  17828 

Head  Quarters,  Verplanks  Point,  October  2d  1782 

Dear  Sir: 

The  commissioners  who  were  appointed  for  settling  a general  cartel 
met  last  week,  ours  under  letters  patent  with  the  great  seal  of  the  States, 
the  British  only  with  the  authority  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  Under  such  dif- 
ference of  authority,  they  soon  found  themselves  unable  to  proceed  and 
accordingly  broke  up  after  three  days  setting.  The  British  seem  very 
anxious  for  exchanging  their  soldiers  for  our  seamen,  while  we  on  the 
contrary  think  their  soldiers  will  be  more  advantageous  to  us  than  our 
seamen.  The  matter  will  rest  in  this  way  (unless  we  should  sell  some  of 
their  Germains  to  pay  for  keeping  the  rest),  ’till  all  affairs  are  settled. 

I thought  some  time  ago  that  we  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
inside  of  New  York,  this  fall,  but  I am  now  convinced,  we  shall  not,  tho’ 
the  enemy  are  still  making  every  preparation  for  embarking  troops,  and 
stores.  Some  of  the  refugees  have  sailed,  to  take  possession  of  their  New 
World  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy9 — others  probably  will  soon  follow,  and  all 
the  rubbish  of  the  place  will  be  cleared  off  in  such  manner  that  a few  days 
only  will  be  necessary  to  evacuate  the  place  when  ever  orders  for  that 
purpose  are  received.  This  however  will  not  take  place  ’till  the  spring. 
The  British  troops  will  probably  go  off  with  the  fleet  for  the  West  Indies. 
Charlestown  is  or  soon  will  be  evacuated ; we  expect  the  certain  informa- 
tion, momently. 

Our  campaign  must  soon  be  up.  Whether  we  shall  go  further  down 
now  is  I think  very  uncertain,  especially  when  a great  part  of  the  troops 
must  make  their  own  barracks  for  the  winter.  The  General  has  not  de- 
termined his  future  movements.  Adieu ! My  love  to  the  family,  my  daugh- 
ters and  all  friends.  ^ 

D.  Cobb 

The  year  1783  brought  peace,  and  with  it  the  many  difficult 
problems  attendant  upon  the  demobilization  of  the  army.  There 

8 This  letter  is  in  the  Paine  Papers. 

9 This  was  part  of  the  general  evacuation  of  New  York  which  had  begun  the  pre- 
vious April. 
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are  few  records  of  Cobb’s  activities  during  this  his  last  year  of 
military  service ; an  occasional  glimpse  shows  him  busy  arrang- 
ing for  the  disposition  of  Massachusetts  troops1  or  explaining 
to  Timothy  Pickering  the  proper  method  of  determining  wheth- 
er or  not  an  officer  was  entitled  to  forage  for  his  horse.2  Colonel 
Cobb  was  present  at  the  famous  “Newburgh  incident,”  though 
his  elaborate  account  of  that  episode,  written  in  1825,  is  con- 
fused on  several  points.3  With  the  war  finally  over,  officers  and 
men  continued  to  leave  for  home  until  by  November  only  David 
Humphreys,  Benjamin  Walker,  and  Cobb  himself — three  of 
Washington’s  most  trusted  aides — remained  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  Writing  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  Novem- 
ber, Washington  spoke  of  these  three  as  proposing  “to  honor  me 
with  their  company  to  my  home  in  Virginia,”  and  suggested  that 
they  needed  pay.4  When  the  pay  was  not  forthcoming,  he  ad- 
vanced them  each  one  hundred  dollars  out  of  his  own  pocket.5 
When  General  Washington  began  his  journey  back  to  Virginia, 
Cobb  was  with  him  and  must  have  been  present  at  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief’s  moving  farewell  to  his  staff  at  Fraunces’s  Tavern 
in  New  York  City.6  “On  account  of  his  domestic  and  other  con- 
cerns,” Cobb  accompanied  Washington  only  as  far  as  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  took  his  leave  and  returned  to  Taunton.7  He  was 
thus  one  of  the  very  last  to  sever  his  connections  with  the  Revo- 
lutionary Army. 


1 See  Cobb  to  Heath,  Headquarters,  15  June  1783,  in  the  Heath  Papers  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society. 

2 See  Cobb  to  Pickering,  Rocky  Hill,  17  September  1783,  in  the  Pickering  Papers  at 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

3 Cobb’s  account  is  printed  in  O.  Pickering,  Life  of  Timothy  Pickering , 1.  431-433. 
There  is  a copy  of  it  in  CP.  For  a critical  discussion  of  Cobb’s  statements,  see  D.  S. 
Freeman,  Washington , v.  435,  note  39. 

4 See  Washington  to  Secretary  of  War,  Rocky  Hill,  6 November  1783,  Writings  of 
Washington , XXVII.  232. 

5 Washington  to  Superintendent  of  Finance,  Mount  Vernon,  4 January  1784,  Writ- 
ings of  Washington , xxvn.  293. 

6 The  farewell  at  Fraunces’s  Tavern  took  place  on  4 December  $ Cobb  was  presum- 
ably with  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  all  times  during  the  latter’s  progress  from 
West  Point  through  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  where  Cobb  left  his  chief  on  15  De- 
cember. 

7 Writings  of  Washington , xxvn.  293. 
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Three  anecdotes  concerning  Cobb’s  career  as  an  aide  to  Gen- 
eral Washington  do  much  to  humanize  the  young  officer.  During 
the  siege  of  Yorktown,  Cobb,  like  many  others  in  the  army,  was 
continually  solicitous  about  Washington’s  safety.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  directing  the  siege 
from  an  exposed  position,  Cobb  urged  him  to  step  back  a little 
to  a safer  place.  “Colonel  Cobb,”  Washington  is  reported  to  have 
replied,  “if  you  are  afraid,  you  have  liberty  to  step  back.”8 

According  to  another  story,  when  Lord  Cornwallis  invaded 
Virginia,  the  British  seized  a beautiful  and  valuable  horse  named 
“Black-and-all-Black,”  which  belonged  to  one  of  the  “back  set- 
tlers.” After  the  fall  of  Yorktown,  some  French  officers,  admir- 
ing the  beautiful  mount,  appropriated  it  and  planned  on  taking 
it  back  with  them  to  France.  When  the  original  owner  of  the  ani- 
mal, whose  love  for  his  horse  was  “like  the  love  of  an  Arab,” 
heard  of  this  plan,  he  came  to  Cobb  “with  streaming  eyes”  and 
asked  him  for  an  interview  with  General  Washington.  Cobb,  rea- 
lizing that  the  problem  would  be  a most  unpleasant  one  for  the 
General  to  handle,  very  cannily  supplied  the  luckless  man  with 
the  most  minute  information  as  to  where  the  horse  was  kept.  The 
result,  of  course,  was  that  the  horse  disappeared,  much  to  the  an- 
ger of  the  French  officers,  who  believed  the  British  responsible. 
Washington  must  have  guessed  what  had  happened,  for  a few 
days  later,  “with  his  peculiar,  cold  and  significant  smile,”  he  said 
to  his  aide:  “Colonel  Cobb,  can  you  inform  me  where  Black-and- 
all-Black  is  stabled?”9 

As  a member  of  General  Washington’s  staff,  Colonel  Cobb 
made  several  visits  to  Mount  Vernon  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
where  he  came  to  know  his  chief’s  family.  “Lady  Washington” 
he  is  reported  to  have  described  as  his  “beau-ideal  of  womanly 
grace  and  loveliness.”1  On  one  occasion  Cobb  is  said  to  have  ac- 
complished the  difficult  feat  of  making  Washington  smile.  The 
General  had  been  expressing  concern  for  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, remarking  on  the  rigors  of  the  climate  and  the  sterility 

8 J.  Thacher,  Military  Journal  during  the  American  Revolutionary  War , 342. 

9 Baylies,  American  Medical  Biography , 86—87. 

1 S.  C.  Cobb,  Brief  Memoir , 4. 
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of  the  soil.  He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  happy  situation  in  which 
Virginia  was  placed,  but  feared  that  stones  and  possibly  a few 
onions  were  the  best  crop  that  Massachusetts  could  expect.  At 
that,  Cobb  rose  to  the  defense  of  his  people  with  the  punch  line: 
“Sir,  we  have  our  heads  and  our  hands.”2 

Washington’s  opinion  of  David  Cobb  was  always  a flattering 
one,  and  in  later  years  he  did  what  he  could  to  advance  his  for- 
mer aide’s  fortunes.  He  recommended  his  whole  “military  fami- 
ly” to  the  attention  of  Congress  5 3 when  he  became  President,  he 
considered  Cobb  for  Postmaster-General4  and  later  wrote  Ben- 
jamin Lincoln  to  see  if  Cobb  wanted  a marshal’s  post.  When  the 
crisis  with  France  arose  in  1798  and  Washington  reviewed  the 
general  officers  in  the  country  available  for  service,  he  wrote 
“very  good”  beside  Cobb’s  name,  the  most  complimentary  desig- 
nation that  he  used  for  any.6  And  later  that  same  year,  when  he 
had  learned  that  Generals  Knox  and  Brooks  would  not  be  avail- 
able, he  wrote  that  he  knew  of  no  one  in  New  England  with 
“fairer  pretensions”  to  be  a brigadier-  or  even  a major-general 
than  Cobb.7  Though  he  was  to  hold  other  positions  of  honor  and 
distinguish  himself  in  other  fields  in  the  course  of  his  long  career, 
David  Cobb  must  always  have  considered  his  two  years  with 
Washington  as  the  proudest  period  of  his  life.  Now,  discharged 
as  a brigadier-general  by  brevet,  he  was  to  return  to  his  private 
affairs.8 

When  General  Cobb  returned  to  Taunton  early  in  1784,  it 
was  with  no  definite  plans  for  his  future.  The  war  had  inter- 
rupted his  medical  career,  and  he  was  faced  with  the  problem  of 
providing  for  a family  which  now  included  nine  children.  His 
pre-war  experience  must  have  convinced  him  that  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  Taunton,  in  competition  with  other  local  physicians, 
could  not  supply  his  needs.  As  a result,  from  1784  until  1 79 5 

2 S.  C.  Cobb,  Brief  Memoir , 4. 

3 Writings  of  Washington , xxvii.  410. 

4 Writings  of  Washington,  xxx.  413* 

5 Writings  of  Washington,  xxxi.  336. 

6 Writings  of  Washington , xxxvi.  333* 

7 Writings  of  Washington,  xxxvi  1.  60. 

8 Baylies,  Some  Remarks , 5. 
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was  ever  on  the  lookout  for  an  occupation  which  could  provide  ! 
some  kind  of  financial  security. 

While  Cobb  did  resume  his  medical  practice  in  a desultory 
sort  of  way  after  his  return  to  Taunton,  he  apparently  tried  to  a 
supplement  his  income  by  engaging  in  some  mercantile  ventures. 
Among  his  papers  are  references  to  a “shop,”  bills  from  Boston 
merchants,  and  other  documents  which  indicate  that  he  may 
have  run  a kind  of  general  store.9  In  addition,  in  at  least  one  in-  Ij 
stance,  he  acted  as  “agent  and  trustee”  for  a group  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  merchants  and  was  sued  by  their  creditors  for 
his  trouble.1  None  of  the  memoirs  of  his  life  mentions  this  phase 
of  Cobb’s  career,  and  it  was  doubtless  a period  that  he  was  glad  to 
forget. 

Not  long  after  his  return  he  was  called  again  into  public  life. 
Sometime  in  1784  Governor  John  Hancock  appointed  Cobb  to 
the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  a position  which  he 
was  to  hold  until  1793.2  Except  for  his  dramatic  exploits  as  a 
judge  during  Shays’s  rebellion,  there  is  little  to  notice  about 
Cobb’s  judicial  achievements.  He  had  had,  of  course,  no  formal 
legal  training,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  able  to  unite  common 
sense  with  firmness  so  as  to  give  general  satisfaction.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  elected  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  com- 
mander of  the  5th  Division  of  the  Massachusetts  Militia,  with 
the  rank  of  major-general.  Though  he  had  little  knowledge  of 
his  division  or  of  what  the  position  would  entail,  he  accepted  duti-  ' 
fully  and  wrote  Governor  Bowdoin:  “However  inadiquate  my 
abilities  are  to  the  duties  of  the  station  yet  government  may  de-  ! 
pend  on  my  best  exertions  in  their  service.”3  While  these  two  po- 
sitions of  honor  and  trust  undoubtedly  advanced  Cobb’s  stand- 

9 These  documents  are  all  in  CP. 

1 The  merchants  were  Daniel  Parker  and  William  Duer  of  New  York,  and  John 
Holker  of  Philadelphia.  This  is  the  only  connection  I have  found  between  Cobb  and 
Duer  before  Cobb’s  acceptance  of  Bingham’s  agency.  The  document  which  explains 
this  lawsuit,  dated  9 September  1784,  is  in  CP. 

2 Cobb’s  commission,  dated  7 June  1784,  is  printed  in  New  Eng.  Hist.  & Gen.  Regis- 
ter, xlv.  241-242.  This  document,  the  property  of  our  Society,  is  now  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society.  See  our  Publications , 1.  14. 

3 See  Cobb  to  Bowdoin,  Taunton,  30  January  1786,  Miscellaneous  Papers,  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society. 
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ing  in  Bristol  County,  they  did  little  to  ease  his  financial  burdens, 
and  the  problem  of  providing  for  his  family  loomed  as  large  as 
ever. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  Shays’s  rebellion  that  General 
Cobb  made  his  reputation  as  a man  who  could  deal  with  emer- 
gencies in  a firm  and  cool  manner.  Indeed,  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
Cobb  was  identified  as  the  man  who  so  courageously  put  down 
what  might  have  been  a serious  outbreak  in  Bristol  County.  In 
the  year  1786  conditions  in  that  county  were  much  the  same  as 
those  which  obtained  in  many  other  parts  of  the  state  the  same 
heavy  taxes,  the  same  scarcity  of  money,  the  same  increase  in  the 
number  of  lawsuits,  the  same  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the 
government  to  remedy  the  situation.  The  position  of  a judge 
was  not  a happy  one  in  these  times,  for  as  the  prosecution  of  suits  . 
threatened  to  ruin  the  debtor  class,  they  attempted  to  prevent 
the  courts  from  sitting,  by  this  means  hoping  to  escape,  or  at  least 
postpone  their  troubles.  Nor  was  the  position  of  commanding  of- 
ficer of  a division  of  militia  any  happier;  it  would  be  his  respon- 
sibility to  put  down  disturbances  with  men  who  only  too  often 
might  be  sympathetic  with  the  unhappy  farmers.  In  the  fall  of 
1786  two  attempts  were  made  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
justice  at  Taunton,  and  it  was  in  his  handling  of  the  mob  and 
his  defense  of  the  prerogative  of  the  court  that  General  Cobb  won 
for  himself  a reputation  as  a “warrior  judge.” 

On  12  September  1786  a mob  appeared  on  Taunton  Green 
with  the  intention  of  preventing  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in- 
cluding Judge  Cobb  from  sitting.  The  events  which  followed 
are  clearly  explained  in  a letter  which  Cobb  wrote  Governor 
James  Bowdoin,  the  day  after  the  trouble: 

Cobb  to  James  Bowdoin , Taunton , 13  September  17864 

Taunton,  September  13  1786 
Sir: 

I have  the  honor  of  informing  your  Excellency  that  the  Courts  of 
Common  Pleas  and  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  sett  yesterday  at  the 


4 Shays  Papers,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
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court  house  in  this  town.  The  detachments  of  militia  from  the  brigades 
of  Plimouth  and  Bristol,  which  had  been  ordered  out  agreeably  to  your 
Excellency’s  directions  of  the  2d.  instant,  and  at  the  request  of  the  sheriff 
of  this  county,  had  arrived  at  this  place,  previous  to  the  receipt  of  your 
Excellency’s  letter  of  the  i ith.  directed  to  Mr.  Sheriff  Leonard.5  As  the 
militia  were  here  and  in  possession  of  the  court  house,  and  happily  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  support  the  civil  authority  in  the  execution  of  duty, 
and  as  very  large  numbers  of  people  were  assembled,  many  of  whom  were 
in  arms,  and  all  determined  wickedly  to  oppose  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, it  was  thought  prudent  and  necessary,  by  the  sheriff  and  court,  that 
the  troops  should  continue  to  protect  them  in  their  present  session.  But  as 
general  clamours  and  discontents  had  pervaded  this  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  as  the  Court  was  now  convened  at  the  time  and  place  appoint- 
ed by  law,  in  which  the  honor  and  dignity  of  government  was  compleatly 
supported,  they  conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to  have  some  regard  to  the 
alarming  disturbances  of  the  present  day,  and  accordingly  adjourned  the 
business  of  this  session  to  the  2d.  Tuesday  of  December  next.  This  meas- 
ure, I am  sure,  gives  great  satisfaction  to  the  friends  as  well  as  the  ene- 
mies of  government  here,  and  I hope  will  meet  your  Excellency’s  appro- 
bation. The  mob  shouted  aa  generous  concession  on  the  part  of  authority” 
and  the  militia  retired  in  great  order  with  the  thanks  of  government  for 
their  generous  firmness  on  this  occasion. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  esteem  and  respect, 

Your  Excellency’s  most  obedient  servant 
David  Cobb 

His  Excellency  Governor  Bowdoin 

This  episode  was  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  business.  There 
had  been  no  noticeable  improvement  in  economic  conditions  when 
the  time  came  for  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  sit  at  Taunton 
in  October,  and  the  authorities  had  received  intelligence  that  at- 
tempts would  be  made  to  prevent  the  session  from  being  held.  In 
a letter  to  Cobb  written  on  21  October,  Governor  Bowdoin 
warned  the  General  of  possible  trouble  and  told  him  of  the  ru- 
mor that  men  from  Worcester  and  Hampshire  Counties  were 
planning  to  join  the  malcontents  of  Bristol.  Since  the  Court  was 

5 This  letter  is  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives,  cxc.  247—248.  Governor  Bowdoin  left 
the  whole  problem  of  handling-  disturbances  in  Bristol  County  to  the  sheriff’s  discre- 
tion. 
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to  sit  in  three  days,  there  was  no  time  for  elaborate  preparations 
and  the  entire  matter  must  therefore  be  left  to  Cobb’s  discretion.6 
As  it  happened,  the  Governor’s  decision  to  leave  everything  to 
General  Cobb  proved  a very  fortunate  one,  as  the  following  re- 
port shows: 

Cobb  to  James  Bowdoin , Taunton , 30  October  1 78 67 

Taunton,  October  30th  1786 
Sir: 

As  the  honorable  Supreme  Court  returned  immediately  from  this  town 
to  Boston,  Your  Excellency  must  have  been  informed  of  the  successful 
protection  that  government  received  here  from  the  militia  of  this  divi- 
sion. This  information,  with  disbanding  the  troops  and  other  consequent 
attentions,  will,  I hope,  pardon  my  omission  of  an  earlier  communication. 

On  Sunday  evening  preceeding  the  setting  of  the  Court,  I took  pos- 
session of  the  court  house  and  the  peice  of  artillery  here,  with  a small 
company  of  volunteers  from  this  town;  on  Monday  morning  this  com- 
pany were  greatly  encreased  in  number,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  were  reinforced  by  the  two  full  companies  of  militia  from  the  faith- 
ful town  of  Raynham,  and  a small  company  of  volunteers  from  Rehoboth. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Orr8  with  a detachment  from  the  3d.  Regiment 
of  the  Plymouth  Brigade  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  meeting  house  in 
this  town.  This  body,  by  the  active  and  spirited  exertions  of  the  com- 
mander, came  to  my  assistance  much  sooner  than  was  expected.  The 
leaders  of  the  insurgents  during  the  day  were  traversing  the  county  to 
collect  their  force,  and  frequently  threatning  athat  thro’  slaughter  they 
would  possess  themselves  of  the  court  house  this  night.”  This  gave  me 
no  uneasiness  as  I was  secure  of  my  numbers  and  I knew  theirs  to  be 
trifling,  but  during  the  night  and  on  Tuesday  morning,  a report  pre- 
vailed, that  a large  number  were  coming  from  the  County  of  Worcester 
to  join  the  disaffected  here.  As  it  was  possible  this  report  might  be  true, 
I thought  it  prudent  to  call  on  three  companies  of  the  adjoining  militia  to 
reinforce  by  Wednesday  morning.  This  day  the  insurgents  collected  their 
force  and  took  up  a rendezvous  within  a mile  and  half  of  this  place,  but 

6 A copy  of  this  letter  is  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives,  cccxvm.  26. 

7 Massachusetts  Archives,  cxc.  295.  This  letter  has  been  printed  in  Emery’s  Taun- 
ton, 487—489,  and  in  Collections  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society , Number  4, 
83-85. 

8 This  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Orr  of  Bridgewater.  See  Collections  of  the 
Old  Colony  Historical  Society , Number  4,  85. 
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finding  their  numbers  insufficient  for  an  attack  they  dispersed  at  sunsett 
with  orders  to  assemble  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  morning. 
Their  leaders  in  the  course  of  the  night  were  to  ransack  all  parts  of  the 
county  so  as  to  collect  every  possible  addition  to  their  force ; their  numbers 
at  this  time  were  ninety  eight  in  arms  and  forty  three  without. 

On  Wednesday  forenoon  those  companies  of  militia  that  had  been 
ordered  the  preceeding  day  joined  me.  These  with  what  were  on  the 
ground  before  made  the  government  troops  three  hundred  seventy  five 
rank  and  file.  About  I o’clock,  being  informed  that  the  insurgents  were 
on  their  march,  I ordered  the  following  disposition  of  the  troops,  viz.: 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Orr  with  part  of  his  detachment  on  the  right,  the 
two  companies  from  Raynham  on  the  left,  the  field  peice9  with  its  com- 
pany of  volunteers  in  the  center,  composed  the  front  line ; the  remainder 
of  Colonel  Orr’s  detachment  with  the  Rehoboth  troops  and  two  compa- 
nies of  militia  formed  the  rear  line;  the  other  company  of  militia  was  | 
posted  at  the  door  of  the  court  house.  Soon  after  this  order  was  compleat- 
ed,  the  insurgents  came  on  the  Green  with  military  parade,  and  with 
more  insolence  than  force  formed  their  line  directly  in  front  of  mine  and 
not  more  than  thirty  yards  distance.  Their  numbers  now  were  one  hun- 
dred forty  eight  in  arms  including  officers,  and  thirty  four  without  arms. 
That  fire  and  rage  with  which  they  had  alarmed  the  county  for  some  days 
past  appear’d  to  have  vanished,  and  the  sight  of  government  in  force  made 
them  as  peaceable  a sett  of  rioters,  as  ever,  with  so  much  impudence,  ad- 
vanced so  near  their  enemy.  They  continued  in  the  same  situation  almost 
three  hours,  and  after  presenting  a petition  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  re- 
ceiving their  answer,  they  retired  in  the  same  manner  they  came  on. 
Their  commander1  wishing  me  a good  night,  as  he  went  off  the  field, 
promised  to  return  the  next  day  with  petitions  that  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  the  honorable  court,  but  before  they  had  marched  a mile  he  dis- 
mised  them  from  any  further  services. 

Altho’  the  insurgents  were  dispersed,  yet  I conceiv’d  it  necessary  to 
continue  the  troops  during  the  remaining  session  of  the  court,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  were  not  discharged  untill  Fryday  noon.  The  behaviour 
of  both  officers  and  men  during  their  continuance  here  would  have  done 

9 This  field  piece  was  “Old  Toby,”  which  had  been  purchased  and  given  to  Tobias  ! 
Gilmore,  a Negro  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  was  used  for  firing  salutes 
on  Washington’s  birthday  and  the  Fourth  of  July.  See  Collections  of  Old  Colony  1 
Historical  Society , Number  4,  87,  note. 

1 This  was  Colonel  David  Valentine  of  Freetown.  Like  the  other  leaders  of  the  re- 
bellion, he  was  later  pardoned.  See  Collections  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Societyy 
Number  4,  81,  86. 
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honor  to  much  older  troops.  They  retired  from  the  town  without  the 
least  injury  to  persons  or  property. 

Some  of  the  militia  that  were  call’d  upon  on  this  occasion  turned  out 
with  activity  and  spirit,  but  the  exertions  of  the  little  town  of  Raynham 
deserves  every  praise  from  government. 

These  proceedings  will,  I hope,  meet  the  approbation  of  Your  Excel- 
lency and  the  Honorable  General  Assembly. 2 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  esteem  and  respect, 

Your  Excellency’s  most  obedient  servant 
David  Cobb 

His  Excellency  Governor  Bowdoin 

These  reports  from  General  Cobb’s  own  pen  are  certainly  the 
most  trustworthy  existing  accounts  of  the  trouble  at  Taunton. 
With  the  passage  of  time,  however,  local  tradition  blurred  Cobb’s 
testimony,  added  embellishments,  and  put  a variety  of  heroic 
speeches  into  the  General’s  mouth.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
“warrior  judge,”  at  some  point  during  each  of  these  affrays,  did 
deliver  himself  of  some  strong,  if  not  profane,  language  to  the 
rebels;  but  exactly  what  he  did  say  is  impossible  to  determine. 
According  to  one  account,  Cobb  the  Judge  said  to  the  rebels  in 
September:  “Away  with  your  whining.  I will  hold  this  Court  if 
I hold  it  in  blood.  I will  sit  as  a judge  or  I will  die  as  a general.” 
According  to  the  same  account,  Cobb  the  Major-General  faced 
Colonel  Valentine,  leader  of  the  rebels  during  the  October  af- 
fair, drew  a line  on  the  ground  with  his  sword,  and  then  said: 
“Pass  that  line  and  I fire.  The  blood  be  on  your  own  head.”3  A 
variation  of  the  story  of  the  September  speech  has  Cobb  deliver- 
ing it  to  his  brother  Jonathan,  after  the  General  had  returned 
to  his  home  to  don  his  uniform.4  Another  writer  has  Cobb  ad- 
dressing his  “sit  as  a judge  or  die  as  a general”  remarks  to  Colo- 


2 For  a report  on  the  early  part  of  this  affair,  see  David  Sewall  to  Bowdoin,  Taun- 
ton, 25  October  1786,  9 a.m.,  Massachusetts  Archives,  cccxvm.  28.  When  Sewall  re- 
ported, all  was  still  calm,  and  grand  and  petty  juries  were  being  empanelled.  Sewall 
thought  that  if  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  had  been  suspended  and  the  leaders  sent 
to  the  Castle,  it  would  “deaden”  the  “ardor”  of  leaders  and  followers  alike. 

3 Baylies,  Some  Remarks , 8-9.  See  also  Baylies,  American  Medical  Biografhy,  90- 
91* 

4 See  Emery,  Taunton , 489. 
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nel  Valentine  in  October.5  A later  writer,  after  suggesting  that 
these  words  were  put  into  Cobb’s  mouth  by  one  of  his  eulogists 
many  years  later,  sees  the  General  as  striding  into  his  house  and 
roaring  out,  “Mother,  bring  out  my  old  regimentals.  Damme, 
I’ll  sit  as  a judge  or  die  as  a general.”6  The  number  of  versions 
of  what  must  originally  have  been  the  same  story  make  it  clear 
that  Cobb  must  have  given  each  group  of  rebels  some  kind  of 
verbal  dressing  down,  probably  in  sulphuric  language.7  And  the 
chances  are  that  these  harangues  did  contribute  to  the  quelling  of 
the  riots.8 

Apart  from  these  uncertainties,  General  Cobb’s  part  in  the 
Taunton  uprisings,  while  perhaps  less  dramatic  than  some  of  his 
admirers  would  have  one  believe,  was  none  the  less  creditable. 
On  each  occasion  he  had  wisely  called  out  his  troops  before  the 
crisis  was  reached  and  was  thus  fully  prepared  to  call  the  rebels’ 
bluff.  His  success  was  due  to  careful  planning  and  executive  abili- 
ty, plus  coolness  and  courage  at  the  critical  times.  Despite  the 
fact  that  Cobb’s  troops  outnumbered  the  insurgents  on  each  occa- 
sion, a less  collected  man  might  have  lost  his  head,  and  the  Gen- 
eral’s prompt  and  decisive  action  may  well  have  saved  Bristol 
County  from  serious  disturbances.  When  rebellion  broke  out  in 
earnest  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  a few  months  later,  Cobb 
was  ordered  to  raise  men  to  help  suppress  it  j9  but  hardly  had  the 
order  been  issued  than  it  was  countermanded.  Major-General 
Lincoln,  wrote  Israel  Keith  to  Cobb,  had  “totally  dispersed  the 
insurgents,”  and  the  men  from  Bristol  County  would  not  be 
needed.1  General  Cobb  was  delighted  with  this  news;  he  wrote 


5 J.  W.  D.  Hall,  Collections  of  Old  Colony  Historical  Society , Number  4,  84,  note. 

6 R.  Davol,  Two  Men  of  Taunton , 176. 

7 On  Cobb’s  use  of  profanity,  see  R.  Davol,  Two  Men  of  Taunton , 177.  C.  R.  At- 
wood, in  his  Reminiscences  of  Taunton , 21,  tells  of  how  the  Reverend  John  Pipon  of 
Taunton,  after  having  been  disappointed  in  plans  to  go  to  a Harvard  Commence- 
ment, saw  David  Cobb’s  son  George  on  the  street  and  asked  him  to  get  his  father  to 
do  a little  “independent  swearing”  for  the  minister. 

8 The  earliest  mention  I have  seen  of  Cobb’s  “sit  as  a judge  or  die  as  a general” 
speech  is  in  a letter  from  David  Humphreys  to  Washington  dated  Hartford,  24  Sep- 
tember 1786.  See  F.  L.  Humphreys,  Life  and  Times  of  David  Humphreys,  1.  363. 

9 See  Cobb  to  Keith,  Taunton,  6 February  1787,  Keith  Papers. 

1 Keith  to  Cobb,  Boston,  7 February  1787,  in  CP. 
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I Keith  that  he  hoped  the  government  would  not  cease  until  it  had 
“totally  eradicated  even  the  sentiment  of  this  cursed  rebellion.” 2 
' Though  Cobb  had  no  further  trouble  from  the  followers  of 
1 Daniel  Shays,  the  fame  of  his  exploits  spread  far  and  wide  and 
f followed  him  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

From  1789  to  1793  David  Cobb  was  the  sole  representative  of 
t Taunton  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Court.  There  had  appar- 
ently been  some  talk  of  electing  him  to  the  First  Congress  of  the 
I United  States,  and  he  had  discussed  his  chances  with  his  late 
commander,  Henry  Jackson.  General  Jackson  had  conferred 
with  Henry  Knox,  who  urged  Cobb  to  accept  if  the  people  should 
“chuse”  him,  “as  well  for  your  own  interest  as  to  promote  the 
good  of  your  country.”3  But  the  people  did  not  choose  him,  and 
in  May  of  the  following  year,  he  was  elected  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen  to  represent  them  at  Boston. 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  the  seat  of  the  state  government 
than  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  a position  which  he 
held  throughout  his  term  of  office.4  Aside  from  presiding  over 
the  House  with  grace  and  effectiveness,5  Cobb  took  little  part  in 
the  business  of  the  day.  In  1790  he  served  as  manager  of  a State 
lottery,  designed  to  bring  into  the  Treasury  some  ten  thousand 
pounds.6  That  same  year  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  his  own 
5th  Division  of  the  Massachusetts  Militia  two  new  companies  of 
cavalry.7  In  1791  he  served  on  a committee  appointed  to  dispose 
of  the  “western  lands”  owned  by  Massachusetts  in  New  York 
State,8  and  was  also  one  of  a committee  of  three  appointed  to  meet 


2 Cobb  to  Keith,  Taunton,  8 February  1787,  Massachusetts  Archives,  clxxxix.  115. 
There  is  a copy  of  this  letter  in  CP. 

3 Knox  to  Cobb,  Boston,  20  November  1788,  in  CP. 

4 Baylies,  Some  Remarks , 9—10. 

5 S.  C.  Cobb,  A Brief  Memoir , 7,  says  of  Cobb’s  ability  as  a presiding  officer:  “As  a 
presiding  officer  of  a public  body,  he  was  unrivalled.  Graceful  and  dignified  in  his 
deportment,  he  despatched  the  public  business  with  ease  and  facility,  and  won  by  his 
impartial  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  chair  the  praise  even  of  his  adversaries.” 

6 See  Acts  and  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts , 1788-89,  684.  See  also 
Cobb  to  J.  Jackson,  Boston,  7 September  1790,  in  the  Lee-Cabot  Papers  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  in  which  he  speaks  of  working  on  the  lottery. 

7 Acts  and  Laws,  1788—89,  657-658. 

8 A cts  and  Laws , 1790—91 , 179,  221. 
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with  commissioners  from  Rhode  Island  to  settle  the  boundary 
between  the  two  states,  a task  which  was  brought  to  a successful 
conclusion  late  in  1792.9 

Political  activities  of  this  nature  might  enhance  General  Cobb’s 
reputation  in  Massachusetts,  but  they  did  little  for  the  family 
exchequer.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  should  search  for  more  lucrative  opportunities  on  the 
side.  Late  in  1790  he  joined  a group  of  prominent  Bostonians — 
among  them  Henry  Knox,  Henry  Jackson,  Benjamin  Hitch- 
born,  and  John  Coffin  Jones — in  a project  which  aimed  at  the 
construction  of  a canal  to  connect  Boston  with  the  Connecticut 
River.1  Cobb’s  part  in  the  venture  during  its  early  days  seems  to 
have  been  primarily  that  of  promoter  and  investigator.  To  him 
was  assigned  the  task  of  estimating  the  canal’s  probable  income, 
of  determining  the  best  possible  route,  and  of  interesting  men  of 
means  in  the  project.2  By  the  fall  of  1791  he  had  made  a good 
deal  of  progress  for  an  amateur,  as  the  following  letter  to  Knox 
shows: 


Cobb  to  Knox , Boston , 4 September  1791  [KP] 3 

Boston,  September  4th  1791 

My  dear  Sir : 

I received  your  letter  of  the  27th.  of  July,  and  agreeably  to  your  re- 
quest therein,  I have  frequently  convers’d  with  gentlemen  in  trade  and 
others  on  the  subject  of  the  probable  quantity  of  produce  that  would  be 
conveyed  on  the  canal  from  Connecticut  River  to  this  place  in  the  course 
of  the  three  first  years  after  its  completion.  The  result  of  these  inquiries  is, 
that  from  28  to  30,000  tons  would  be  the  quantity,  consider’d  as  bro’t 
from  the  extreem  distance,  and  arising  only  from  the  eight  following  arti- 
cles, viz.,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  flax  seed,  flax  and  hemp,  beef  and  pork 
salted,  grain  of  all  sorts,  flour,  timber  and  plank,  hoops  and  staves.  The 
smaller  articles,  which  must  be  to  great  amount,  were  not  taken  into  the 

9 Acts  and  Laws,  iygc—gi,  66—67.  It  may  possibly  have  been  in  this  connection  that 
Cobb  was  awarded  an  honorary  master  of  arts  degree  by  Brown  University  in  1790. 
He  had  received  a similar  award  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1783. 

1 For  an  account  of  this  venture,  see  C.  Roberts,  The  Middlesex  Canaly  Chapter  II. 

2 See  Roberts,  Middlesex  Canaly  19-21. 

3 KP,  xxix.  88. 
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calculations,  but  together  with  the  returning  cargo’s  from  this  place,  were 
consider’d  as  amounting  to  15,000  tons.  These  calculations  are  undoubt- 
; edly  far  below  the  reality.  The  probable  rate  of  toll  has  likewise  been  under 
j consideration,  and  it  is  estimated  at  12/  or  15/  per  ton  from  the  extreem 
distance  and  in  proportion  for  a less.  This  however  goes  upon  the  idea 
that  the  canal  enter  the  Connecticut  by  Millers  River  at  Northfield, 
where  you  will  have  a compleat  monopoly  of  the  freightage;  but  if  it  en- 
ters by  the  Chicabee,  Springfield  will  produce  a competition,  and  conse- 
j quently  must  be  lower  than  the  above  calculation,  as  they  at  present 
freight  to  this  port  for  a less  sum.  This  consideration  only,  I think,  must 
be  sufficient  to  convince  you  that  Chicabee  cannot  be  the  place,  and  es- 
pecially when  you  consider  that  the  greater  part  of  the  valuable  articles 
come  down  the  river  from  the  states  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
On  the  calculation,  however,  of  12/  per  ton,  the  preceeding  estimate 
will  produce  90,000  dollars  per  annum,  which  will  give,  agreeably  to  my 
calculation  of  the  expense  of  the  canal,  a neat  10  per  cent,  on  the  capi- 
tal. But  I hope  you  will,  from  better  information,  produce  such  calcula- 
tions as  will  be  attended  with  more  certainty  than  any  of  ours,  and  the 
event  be  such  as  will  bring  this  business  forward  immediately. 

I convers’d  with  Captain  Hills4  at  Milton.  He  appears  to  understand, 
perfectly,  his  business  as  an  engineer,  but  he  is  no  calculator.  He  is  en- 
gaged by  our  government  to  survey  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  on  the  first  of 
October  next.  Let  him,  if  agreeable  to  you,  survey  from  Millers  River  into 
his  present  rout  at  Paxton,  the  extreem  distance  will  not  be  more  than 
25  or  30  miles.  The  Connecticut  at  Millers  River  is  some  miles  nearer 
Boston  than  at  the  Chicabee. 

I have  seen  a paragraph  of  your  letter  to  our  friend  Henry  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Marshall.  Whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  think 
it  prudent  to  comply  with  the  Resolve  of  Congress  of  1783  (f°r  on 
score  of  acquaintance  or  friendship  I do  not  wish  to  ask  it)  and  honor  me 
with  an  appointment,  I hope  it  will  be  such  as  will  not  only  occupy  all  my 
time  and  small  talents,  but  produce  such  returns  as  will  be  adequate  to  a 
decent  living.  The  present  office  will  not  do  it.  I therefore  cannot  think 
of  it.5 

I did  intend  a tour  to  Philadelphia  early  this  fall,  but  I am  so  entirely 

4 This  was  John  Hills  of  London,  who,  after  working-  for  the  British  Board  of  Ord- 
nance, came  to  this  country  in  the  1780’s.  He  was  employed  by  Henry  Knox  on  the 
Waldo  Patent  in  Maine  subsequently.  See  Roberts,  Middlesex  Canal , 21,  note  7. 

5 On  14  August  1791  Washington  had  written  Benjamin  Lincoln  to  see  if  Cobb  de- 
sired a marshal’s  position.  See  Writings  of  Washington}  xxxi.  336. 
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occupied  in  my  little  business  that  it  must  be  postpon’d  ’till  late,  previous 
to  which  I expect  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here. 

My  sincere  compliments  to  Mrs.  Knox. 

I am  dear  sir  with  esteem,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant 
David  Cobb 

In  March  of  the  following  year  the  canal  scheme  achieved  a 
legal  respectability  when  it  was  chartered  as  the  Massachusetts 
Canal  Corporation.  The  proprietors  were  authorized  to  build  a 
canal  which  was  to  run  from  the  Connecticut  River,  somewhere 
north  of  Springfield,  to  Boston.  To  accomplish  their  purpose, 
they  were  given  the  right  to  take  twenty-five  feet  of  land  on  each 
side  of  the  route.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
were  to  decide  disputes  with  individuals  over  the  right  of  way 
and  the  right  to  build  bridges.  Once  the  canal  had  been  con- 
structed, it  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  proprietors  for- 
ever, and  to  defray  their  expenses  they  were  authorized  to  charge 
a toll  of  sixpence  per  mile.6  This  much  accomplished,  the  next 
step  was  to  decide  on  the  best  route,  and  to  that  end  David  Cobb 
spent  the  summer,  in  company  with  Captain  Hills,  the  engineer, 
making  a detailed  study  of  the  country  between  Boston  and  the 
Connecticut.  A journal  which  he  kept  on  this  tour,  together  with 
a report  to  his  friend  Henry  Knox,  shows  how  far  the  scheme  had 
advanced  by  the  end  of  the  summer: 

Journal  on  the  Survey  jor  a Canal  [KP] 7 

On  the  1 6th  of  July  1792,  I arrived  at  Worcester,  where  Captain 
Hills,  who  is  the  surveyor,  was  waiting  for  me,  he  having  arrived  the 
week  before.  As  our  object  was  to  connect  this  canal  with  the  upper  part 
of  Connecticut  River,  and  as  the  survey  at  present  was  to  begin  at  Worces- 
ter, but  eventually  to  be  connected  by  the  best  communication  with  that 
river,  it  was  necessary  that  this  communication  should  be  thoro’ly  ex- 
plor’d previous  to  commencing  the  survey  from  Worcester.  Accordingly, 
Captain  Hills  and  myself  took  horses  at  Worcester  and  proceeded  to  Ma- 

6 Acts  and  Laws , ijgo—gi,  347-351. 

7 KP,  xxxii.  7.  I have  made  no  attempt  to  identify  every  pond  and  stream  mentioned 
in  this  survey.  Despite  name  changes  and  alterations  wrought  by  the  building  of  reser- 
voirs, it  is  relatively  easy  to  follow  Cobb’s  survey  with  the  aid  of  a good  atlas  of 
Massachusetts. 
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jor  Beaman’s  in  Boylston,8  who  lives  on  the  western  branch  on  the 
Nashua  River,  where  we  gain’d  such  information  as  to  induce  us  to  pro- 
ceed up  that  branch.  We  pass’d  thro’  Princetown  and  lodged  at  West- 
minster. In  this  town  is  a good  pond  of  water  which,  by  enquiry  we  found 
emptied  into  the  northern  branch  of  the  Nashua  and  that  none  of  the 
waters  of  that  town  pass’d  to  the  westward  or  northward,  but  that  they, 
with  the  waters  of  Princetown  Pond,  all  pass’d  into  the  northern  or  west- 
ern branches  of  the  Nashua,  and  that  the  last  mentioned  branch  had  its 
source  in  the  western  parts  of  the  county.  Likewise,  that  the  northern 
branch  proceeded  from  Ashburnham,  and  that  the  Millers  River,  which 
passes  into  the  Connecticut,  had  its  source  somewhere  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. The  next  morning  on  this  information,  we  proceeded  to  Ashburn- 
ham (a  very  ruff  country).  Mr.  Cushing,  the  priest9  who  had  signified 
his  wish  to  assist  us,  was  absent.  Upon  enquiry  we  found  this  town  to  con- 
tain a number  of  ponds,  that  the  northern  branch  of  the  Nashua  came  out 
of  one,  and  that  the  Millers  River  had  its  source  in  another  of  those  ponds. 
On  viewing  these  waters  we  found  the  information  to  be  true ; and  that 
the  two  ponds  which  are  the  sources  of  these  rivers,  are  very  near  togeth- 
er, and  their  interspace  very  low  land.  This  was  a most  charming  discov- 
ery, as  in  my  mind,  it  puts  an  end  to  that  heretofore  insurmountable  bar- 
rier of  happily  uniting  the  waters  that  descend  to  the  Connecticut  and  to 
Boston  on  the  highest  grounds.  From  Ashburnham  we  run  down  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Nashua,  thro’  Fitchburg  and  Leominster  into 
Lancaster  where,  uniting  with  the  western  branch,  it  takes  a northern 
course  and  proceeds  on  to  Dunstable  where  it  empties  into  the  Merri- 
mack. 

The  connection  of  these  waters  has  not  only  given  me  great  pleasure, 
but  entire  satisfaction  that  this  is  the  only  rout  to  communicate  with  Bos- 
ton from  Connecticut  River.  It  is  the  nearest,  the  most  natural  and  easy, 
and  above  all,  it  takes  the  articles  of  commerce  at  the  very  point  where 
we  could  wish.  Let  the  canal  enter  the  Connecticut  at  any  place  below 
this,  and  it  is  an  useless  undertaking,  but  at  the  mouth  of  Millers  River, 
above  all  the  Falls  that  are  at  present  very  injurious,  you  have  a compleat 
monopoly  of  all  the  commerce  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  that 
to  an  amount  beyond  any  calculation  that  has  heretofore  been  made  on 
the  subject.  Indeed,  I was  surpriz’d  at  the  information  I receiv’d  in  that 

8 Ezra  Beaman.  See  Heads  of  Families , Massachusetts , 214.  For  Beaman’s  military- 
record,  see  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors , 1.  860. 

9 There  is  a Reverend  John  Cushing  listed  in  the  census  of  1790  as  residing  in  Ash- 
burnham. 
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country  of  the  immense  productions  that  pass  down  the  river  for  New 
York.  Some  idea  of  the  quantity  may  be  ascertained  by  mentioning  one 
article  among  the  rest — pot  and  pearl  ashes.  Of  these  articles  no  less  than 
six  hundred  tons  have  passed  down  this  spring,  and  this  is  only  a part  of 
the  general  freightage.  Indeed,  I am  persuaded  that  near  one  third  part 
of  the  commerce  of  New  York  depends  on  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
— countries,  that  from  nature,  habit  and  every  other  principle,  ought,  and 
they  wish’d  to  be  connected  with  Boston,  but  the  lengthy  and  expensive 
land  carriage  prevents,  and  in  a very  short  time  will  totally  distroy  the 
little  remaining  connection  with  those  states.  Boston  may  continue  its 
stupidity  and  sleep  on,  and  like  the  cities  of  antiquity  be  deaf  to  the  ad- 
monitions of  its  frofhets , but  unless  the  exertions  of  individuals  should 
open  this  canal,  she  will  sink  for  want  of  five  righteous  to  save  her. 

On  our  return  from  Lancaster  to  Worcester,  we  call’d  again  on  Ma- 
jor Beaman  for  some  information  in  connecting  Worcester  with  the 
Nashua,  as  it  has  ever  been  a favorite  object  to  connect  that  town  with 
the  canal.  We  then  proceeded  to  Worcester  and  began  the  survey  on 
the  25th  at  the  north  end  of  the  Long  Pond  in  that  town,  tracing  up  a 
brook  that  empties  there,  into  Sewall’s  Pond  and  Spruce  Pond,  the  last 
of  which  adjoins  the  high  lands  in  Boylston  that  seperate  the  waters 
which  fall  into  the  western  branch  of  the  Nashua  by  a little  brook  just 
above  Scar  Bridge,  which  is  seven  miles  from  Worcester  and  eight  from 
Lancaster.  In  passing  over  the  high  lands  from  Spruce  Pond  (up  to  which 
from  the  Long  Pond  the  communication  was  good  and  plenty  of  water) 
we  meet  with  great  difficulty,  for  what  appear’d  at  first  view  to  be  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Scar  Bridge  brook,  and  seperated  only  by  the  high  narrow  road 
from  the  Spruce  Pond,  was  found,  on  surveying,  to  be  a deep  bog  pond 
surmounted  with  thick  wood  and  high  gravel  hills,  thro’  which  the  canal 
must  be  deeply  cut  near  half  a mile  to  communicate  with  the  brook  water 
on  the  other  side.  But  as  this  was  the  most  natural  avenue,  we  continued 
the  survey  down  the  brook  to  the  western  branch,  and  from  thence  to 
the  junction  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Nashua  in  Lancaster.  In  pass- 
ing this  western  branch,  about  five  miles  from  Lancaster,  the  banks  of 
the  river  begin  to  be  very  mountainous  and  almost  perpendicular,  and 
continue  so,  at  intervals,  for  two  or  three  miles.  This  circumstance  will 
make  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  make  any  cutts  on  the 
sides  of  the  river,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  improve  it. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  Nashua  River,  which  flows  in  a deep  hollow, 
is  bounded  by  a continued  ridge  of  the  high  land  for  near  twenty  miles  in 
length,  thro,  or  over  which  we  must  pass  from  thence  to  Boston.  This 
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ridge  I reconoitr’d  at  different  times  when  the  surveyor  was  at  work  on 
his  papers,  and  after  viewing  all  the  avenues  for  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
I made  choice  of  a little  stream,  call’d  the  Mill  Brook  that  descends  into 
the  intervals  of  the  Nashua  almost  opposite  to  the  junction  of  its  northern 
and  western  branches.  After  surveying  a mile  or  more  up  the  northern 
branch  and  down  the  Nashua  after  the  junction  of  its  branches,  we  began 
on  the  10th  of  August  to  survey  from  the  river  across  the  intervals  to  the 
Mill  Brook.  Thence  ascending  very  gradually  for  two  miles,  we  came  to 
the  height  of  ground  from  whence  in  a small  rivulet  we  descended  east- 
ward the  Bolton  Hills.  This  height  of  land  was  originally  a swamp,  and  is 
now  fill’d  with  springs,  and  such  is  its  level  that  you  can  scarcely  distin- 
guish the  seperation  between  the  waters  descending  in  different  direc- 
tions. As  the  water  in  this  rout  is  too  small  in  quantity  for  such  an  ascent, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a large  resevoir  on  this  height.  It  is  well  fitt’d 
for  the  purpose,  as  the  soil  is  very  retentive  and  its  springs  with  the  de- 
scending hills  around  will  ever  keep  it  fill’d  with  water ; and  if  it  should 
be  necessary,  nature  has  pointed  out  two  other  places  for  resevoirs  as  you 
descend  towards  the  Nashua,  one  of  which  has  been  a pond  but  is  now 
drain’d.  In  passing  down  eastward  the  little  Elsebeth1  River,  so  call’d, 
which  has  its  rise  by  the  small  rivulet  on  the  Bolton  Hills,  we  are  join’d 
by  a brook  coming  from  a deep  pond,  at  a small  distance,  half  a mile 
above  which,  to  the  westward,  is  a larger  pond,  which  may  be  made  with 
great  ease  to  communicate  with  the  other.  These  ponds  lie  about  one 
mile  and  an  half  eastward  of  Bolton  meeting  house,  upon  elevated  ground, 
and  are  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  water  that  can  be  wanted  there.  We 
follow’d  the  rout  of  the  Little  Elsebeth  thro’  Bolton  into  Stow,  where  a 
branch  from  Harvard  unites  with  it,  thence  to  the  lower  end  of  Stow, 
where  it  empties  into  the  great  Elsebeth  River.  The  chief  branch  of  this 
river,  i.e.,  the  great  Elsibeth,  rises  in  Westborough,  coming  down  thro’ 
Marlborough,  receiving  other  streams,  passes  on  thro’  Stow  and  a part 
of  Acton,  and  finally  unites  itself  with  the  Sudbury  River  at  the  north 
and  opposite  to  the  town  of  Concord.  I never  reconnoitr’d  this  river 
above  Stow,  but  I should  suppose  this  would  be  the  best  rout,  if  prac- 
ticable, by  which  to  connect  the  town  of  Worcester  by  the  waters  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Great  or  Long  Pond.  Into  the  Stow,  or  great  Elsi- 
beth River,  about  two  miles  above  the  entrance  of  the  Little  Elsibeth  on 
the  eastern  side,  enters  a little  stream  that  comes  from  Boon’s  Pond.  Still 
further  east  lies  a large  and  very  deep  pond  call’d  White  Pond,  communi- 
cating with  Boon’s  Pond.  From  White  Pond  likewise  issues  a stream 


1 This  is  Cobb’s  spelling  of  Assabet. 
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which  running  southward  crosses  the  great  Worcester  road,  about  two 
miles  west  of  Sudbury  cross  way,  where  mills  stand,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Sudbury  River  near  two  miles  above  the  said  cross  way.  At  some  lit- 
tle distance  above  the  entrance  of  this  stream  and  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Sudbury  River,  we  may  rize  out  of  it  by  a brook  that  comes  from  a 
large  pond  in  Framingham  and  from  which  we  may  communicate  with 
the  waters  of  Charles  River,  but  as  this  rout  would  carry  me  further 
south  than  my  present  direct  course  with  which  I have  been  favor’d,  and 
as  the  same  difficulty  would  attend  the  passing  down  that  river  to  Water- 
town  that  Hills  meet  with  the  last  year,  I conceiv’d  it  best  to  persue  down 
the  Great  Elsibeth  or  Stow  River  to  Concord,  which  is  more  direct  to  Bos- 
ton than  the  other  rout.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  August  we  contin- 
ued the  survey  down  the  Great  Elsibeth  to  Concord  where  we  arrived 
on  the  23d.  This  river  is  from  12  to  15  yards  wide,  shallow,  and  flows 
very  gently — very  rocky  bed  for  near  two  miles,  level  banks  in  general, 
as  is  the  face  of  the  country.  Cutts  may  be  made  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  as  is  most  convenient.  It  is  like  other  rivers  in  irregular  and  un- 
cultivated countries,  subject  to  violent  floods  in  the  rainy  seasons.  It  has 
three  mill  seats  in  the  distance  of  five  miles,  but  they  raise  no  great  height 
of  water. 

The  town  of  Concord  is  built  on  very  flat  and  level  ground,  fifteen  or 
sixteen  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  its  rivers,  with  extensive  meadows 
on  the  south  towards  the  towns  of  Lincoln  and  Weston,  and  continuing 
east  as  far  as  Lexington.  On  the  west  towards  Acton  and  Stow,  half  a 
mile  from  the  town,  a large  bridge  crosses  the  Sudbury  River,  and  one 
mile  from  thence  on  the  same  road,  another  bridge  crosses  the  Stow  or 
Great  Elsibeth  River.  These  two  rivers,  the  last  of  which  making  a cir- 
cuitous rout,  finally  unite  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  of  Concord,  as 
was  before  observ’d,  and  about  one  mile  below  where  the  bridge  crosses 
the  first  mentioned  river.  After  this  junction  it  assumes  the  name  of  the 
Concord  River,  passes  on  to  the  north  and  empties  into  the  Merrimack 
at  Chelmsford.  The  general  direction  of  the  water  here  being  to  the 
north  and  Boston  to  east,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  out  the  water  of 
Stow  River,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  or  more  above  the  bridge  which 
crosses  that  river  on  the  west  road  from  Concord,  and  conduct  it  thro’ 
the  hollow  way  near  a mile  across  to  the  Sudbury  River,  just  above 
where  Concord  west  bridge  crosses  it.  Thence  on  an  elevation  of  at  least 
ten  feet  it  crosses  that  river  in  an  aqueduct  bridge  on  to  the  plane  of  Con- 
cord where  it  meets  a rivulet  descending  in  a hollow  from  the  plane  to  the 
river,  about  half  a mile  southwest  from  the  town.  This  level  is  continued 
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on  the  plane  and  extensive  meadows  before  mentioned,  thro’  Concord 
and  part  of  the  towns  of  Lincoln  and  Bedford  to  the  borders  of  Lexing- 
ton, where  descending  by  a lock  of  six  or  eight  feet  you  intersect  and  ar- 
rest a pretty  stream,  the  main  branch  of  Shawsheen  River  (the  Shaw- 
sheen  River  rises  in  sundry  little  streams  from  the  north  side  of  the  high 
lands  of  Lexington,  and  from  the  extensive  meadows  of  Bedford,  Lin- 
coln and  Lexington,  descends  northerly,  passing  thro’  Andover  and  emp- 
ties there  into  the  Merrimack),  and  pass  on  that  level  to  Trask’s  mead- 
ows, near  two  mile  north  of  Lexington  meeting  house.  If  the  water  of 
Stow  River  which  is  bro’t  across  the  Sudbury  on  to  the  plane  and  springy 
meadows  of  Concord  is  not  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  this  beautifull  level 
canal  for  near  ten  miles  in  length,  the  large  pond  in  Lincoln  which  lies 
only  one  mile  and  an  half  south,  elevated  forty  feet  at  least,  and  which 
runs  into  these  meadows,  will  do  it  aboundently,  even  if  the  waters  of  the 
meadows,  which  are  within  one  foot  of  their  surface,  and  the  innumerable 
little  springs  and  brooks  that  flow  from  the  high  lands,  were  totally  un- 
improved. In  passing  these  meadows  from  Concord,  just  within  the 
bounds  of  the  town  of  Bedford,  we  may  easily  connect  the  canal  with 
Concord  River,  by  a cutt  of  half  a mile  only.  By  this  communication  the 
produce  coming  down  the  extensive  Merrimack,  the  falls  of  which  are 
now  removing,  will  find  a nearer  and  better  markett,  thro’  this  canal  to 
Boston  than  down  the  river  to  Newbury  Port. 

From  Trask’s  meadows,  in  the  course  of  two  miles  south,  we  ascend 
near  seventy  feet,  by  a stream  that  issues  from  a pine  swamp  on  the 
height  of  land,  a little  west  of  Lexington  meeting  house,  by  the  road  and 
on  the  right  as  you  pass  to  Concord ; from  thence  we  cross  the  road  into 
the  adjoining  meadow,  and  adown  one  of  the  little  streams  issuing  there- 
from, which  recrosses  the  road  half  a mile  east  of  the  meeting  house,  and 
gently  descends  into  meadows,  which,  with  this  brook,  give  rise  to  an- 
other branch  of  the  Shawsheen,  and  from  which,  thro’  a small  gravel  bank 
of  thirty  feet  in  width  and  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  we  pass  to  the  head  of 
the  stream  that  gently  descends  thro  meadows,  along  the  road,  thro’  the 
lower  part  of  Lexington,  the  upper  part  of  Cambridge  call’d  Menotomy, 
into  Mystick  Pond,  the  source  of  Mystick  River,  and  one  mile  west  from 
the  town  of  that  name.  Another  rout  may  be  persued  from  Trask’s  mead- 
ows without  ascending  to  the  pine  swamp  near  Lexington  meeting  house, 
and  that  is,  by  ascending  the  small  stream  that  comes  from  the  northeast 
into  those  meadows  and  crossing  much  less  elevated  ground  than  the 
pine  swamp,  into  other  streams  that  unite  with  the  last  mentioned  branch 
of  the  Shawsheen,  and  by  which  we  gently  ascend  to  that  little  gravel 
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bank  that  seperates  the  stream  that  empties  into  Mystick  Pond,  but  this 
rout  being  more  circuitous,  at  least  four  miles,  than  the  other,  I conceiv’d  i 
it  would  be  more  convenient  and  far  less  expensive  to  excavate  the  pine 
swamp  for  a resevoir,  by  which  means  that  ascent  may  be  sufficiently 
supplied  with  water,  than  to  pass  the  other  way.  Another  reason  why  this 
rout  was  prefer’d — after  crossing  the  road  from  the  pine  swamp  into  the 
opposite  meadow,  one  of  the  streams  that  rises  there  passes  on  to  the  south 
thro’  Waltham  Pond,  thence  descending  across  Waltham  plane,  empties 
into  the  Charles  River  just  above  the  town  of  Watertown;  [so]  that  if 
Watertown  is  at  present  prefer’d  to  Mystick,  altho’  at  least  three  miles 
further,  it  may  pass  by  this  rout  that  way  or  if  in  any  future  time  it  is  tho’t 
necessary,  Watertown  may  easily  communicate  with  the  canal  by  this  rout 
thro’  the  pine  swamp. 


Cobb  to  Knox > Boston , 13  August  1792  [KP]2 

My  dear  Sir:  Boston  August  13th  1792 

I arrived  at  Worcester  on  the  16th  ultimo,  where  I join’d  Captain 
Hills  and  with  him  proceeded  to  the  northwestern  part  of  this  county  to 
examine  what  connection  could  take  place  between  Millers  River  and 
the  waters  running  eastward.  In  a few  days  we  came  to  the  source  of 
Millers  River  in  Ashburnham  (formerly  Dorchester,  Canada,  and  lying 
30  miles  northwest  from  Worcester),  which  is  a large  deep  pond  with  a 
mill  standing  at  the  outlett;  and  within  one  hundred  rods  north,  another 
pond,  not  so  large,  gives  rise  to  the  northern  branch  of  the  Nashua  River, 
which  passing  by  Lancaster,  empties  into  the  Merrimack  by  Dunstable. 
This  circumstance  of  discovering  two  such  large  bodies  of  water  on  the 
highest  grounds  so  near  together,  at  the  junction,  as  you  may  say,  of  the 
extreems  of  two  such  rivers,  and  the  elevation  of  the  intermediate  space 
not  exceeding  twelve  feet,  has  given  me  the  most  pleasing  sensations.  In- 
deed, nature  appears  evidently  to  have  design’d  this  rout  for  a connection 
with  Connecticut  River,  and  however  it  may  be  conjectured,  from  the 
broken  and  mountainous  appearance  of  the  country,  that  such  connec- 
tion would  be  impossible,  yet  I am  persuaded  that  no  such  natural  and 
easy  communication  for  sixty  miles  in  length  is  to  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  And  what  is  an  additional  pleasure,  it  is  the  most 
direct  rout,  and  now  constantly  improved,  from  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  the  upper  part  of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  to  Boston.  After 
following  down  the  Nashua,  which  runs  eastward,  from  Ashburnham  to 
2 KP,  xxxii.  48. 
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Lancaster  and  where  uniting  with  its  western  branch  it  takes  a northern 
direction  for  the  Merrimack,  we  returned  to  Worcester,  and  on  the  25th 
commenc’d  our  survey  from  the  north  end  of  Worcester  Pond,  follow- 
ing up  a small  stream  that  rises  from  ponds  and  the  high  lands  that  sep- 
erate  it  from  the  waters  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Nashua,  thence 
down  that  branch  to  the  junction  of  the  northern  branch  at  Lancaster. 
The  object  I had  in  view,  in  persuing  this  rout,  was  to  connect  the  town 
of  Worcester  with  the  canal  passing  thro’  Lancaster,  if  in  the  course  of 
the  survey  a better  communication  could  not  be  found.  We  are  now  per- 
suing our  rout  eastward  from  the  Nashua,  and  the  passage  we  have  chosen 
over  the  high  land  on  the  east  of  that  river,  will  naturally  conduct  to 
the  Concord  River,  about  four  miles  below  Sudbury  causeway,  and  if 
there  we  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  rise  out  of  that  river,  we  shall  have 
a direct  course  to  Mystick. 

I have  likewise  had  another  object  in  view,  and  that  was,  that  as  we  are 
now  running  down  the  branches  of  the  Stow  River,  which  empties  into 
the  Concord,  to  persue  any  waters  that  come  from  the  southward  by 
which  we  may  pass  the  Concord  or  Sudbury  River  in  Framingham,  or 
so  high  up  as  to  be  connected  with  the  branches  of  the  Charles  River  and 
then  descend  to  Watertown;  not  that  I have  any  predelection  for  that 
town,  but  that  we  might  communicate  with  Worcester  on  the  southern 
side,  where  the  survey  of  the  last  year  came  down,  and  which,  I conceive, 
may  be  done  with  more  ease  than  on  the  northern  into  the  Nashua,  which 
we  have  now  survey’d. 

It  is  certainly  of  importance  that  Worcester  should,  in  some  way  or 
other,  be  connected  with  the  canal;  but  a question  will  naturely  arise, 
whether  this  connection  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  a direct  rout  from  the 
Connecticut  to  Boston?  From  reflection  I am  rather  convinc’d  that  the 
nearer  we  unite  the  two  great  objects,  i.e.,  the  Connecticut  and  Boston, 
the  more  advantageous  will  be  the  enterprize;  and  let  it  be  a future 
consideration  to  send  branches  to  Worcester,  or  any  other  place  that  may 
be  tho’t  of  sufficient  profit  to  the  concern.  The  rout  we  are  now  upon  is 
almost  a strait  line  from  Millers  River  to  Boston,  and  the  distance  from 
the  Connecticut  to  Boston,  on  the  canal  when  finish’d,  will  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  ten  or  twenty  miles  at  most. 

To  morrow  morning  we  shall  persue  the  survey  and  by  the  end  of  the 
week  we  shall  probably  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Concord  or  below  it 
towards  Boston.  As  I am  necessitated  to  quit  this  business  in  the  course 
of  three  weeks,  at  least  for  a fortnight,  it  is  my  wish  to  push  Hills  down 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  if  it  can  be  [incomplete] 
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Unfortunately  for  Cobb,  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Canal  Cor- 
poration came  to  naught.  Henry  Knox  was  too  busy  to  provide 
more  than  nominal  leadership  in  the  concern ; he  had  many  other 
speculative  irons  in  the  fire,  and  throughout,  his  interest  was  no 
more  than  perfunctory.  The  panic  of  1792  dampened  the  enthu- 
siasm of  business  men  for  ventures  of  this  kind  and  probably 
would  have  made  it  impossible  to  raise  the  money  necessary  to 
begin  construction.  In  any  event  the  company  was  never  organ- 
ized, and  Cobb’s  hopes  of  getting  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  a “get-  • 
rich-quick”  scheme  were  dashed. 

The  only  other  matter  in  which  Cobb  appears  to  have  made  I 
an  original  contribution  while  a member  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  was  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  edu-  i 
cational  facilities  in  his  native  town.  On  30  June  1792,  as  a result 
of  petition  presented  by  Cobb  himself,  Bristol  Academy  was  in- 
corporated and  received  from  the  State  a township  of  land  in  I 
Hancock  or  Lincoln  counties.  The  State  cannily  added  the  pro- 
viso that  the  income  from  this  grant  should  never  exceed  six  hun- 
dred pounds  a year.  Cobb  and  several  other  leading  citizens  of 
Taunton  were  made  trustees,  empowered  to  supervise  the  school 
and  authorized  to  appoint  instructors.3  This  institution,  started 
in  large  part  through  the  influence  of  Cobb  himself,  flourished 
from  the  start  and  soon  more  than  justified  its  founders’  hopes.4 

As  the  time  for  elections  to  the  Third  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  approached,  General  Cobb  was  urged  by  his  friends 
to  run  for  the  office  of  representative.  His  position  as  Speaker  of 
the  Massachusetts  House,  his  reputation  as  a Revolutionary  offi- 
cer, and  his  successful  handling  of  the  incipient  outbreak  at  Taun- 
ton at  the  time  of  Shays’s  rebellion  all  marked  him  as  a man  well 
qualified  to  represent  the  Old  Bay  State  in  national  affairs.  Cobb 
was  persuaded  to  run,  won  the  election  handily,  settled  his  af- 
fairs in  Taunton  and  Boston,  and  late  in  1793  set  out  for  Phila- 
delphia, in  company  with  other  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation. 

Fortunately  for  the  record,  David  Cobb  wrote  careful  accounts 

3 Acts  and  Laws , 1792—95,  44—46. 

4 For  the  early  history  of  the  academy,  see  Emery,  Taunton , 292—303. 
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of  his  experiences  as  a member  of  Congress.  Not  only  did  he  cor- 
respond regularly  with  his  friends  in  Massachusetts ; he  kept  a 
diary  of  the  greater  part  of  his  term  of  service  at  Philadelphia. 
The  letters  and  diary  which  follow  portray  the  life  of  a dutiful, 
if  unoriginal,  freshman  Congressman  of  Federalist  persuasion, 
in  the  early  years  of  this  Republic. 


Cobb  to  Jackson  y Philadelphia  y 1 January  1794  [CP] 

Philadelphia  January  1st  1794 

My  dear  Friend: 

I arrived  here  in  company  with  Mr.  Cabot  and  wife,5  whom  I fell  in 
with  at  Providence,  Mr.  Sedgwick6  and  some  other  gentlemen  of  Con- 
gress on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  setting  of  Congress.  The  various 
and  very  uncertain  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  'plague  in  this  city,7  which 
we  obtain’d  on  the  way,  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  enter  it  with  some 
degree  of  caution.  We  accordingly  came  to  it  in  the  morning  that  we 
might  have  an  oppertunity  of  consulting  our  friends  previous  to  even 
taking  our  quarters  at  a public  inn.  I threw  myself  in  on  the  God  of  War,8 
and  where,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  quarters,  I have  remain’d  ’till 
within  a few  days  of  the  present.  I am  now  at  lodgings  at  No.  55  North 
2d  Street  in  company  with  Governor  Bradford  and  the  members  from 
Rhode  Island.9  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  myself  intended  quartering  together, 
but  the  ill  health  of  his  wife  obliged  him  to  leave  us. 

Congress  have  now  been  together  [ ? ] almost  four  weeks  and  little 
else  has  been  done  than  reading  the  communications  from  the  President 
and  heads  of  departments  some  of  which  are  public,  others  confidential. 
Those  that  contain  the  correspondence  of  our  government  with  the 
French  and  English  ministers  now  here,  are  to  be  published.  The  Presi- 
dent’s speech  and  his  message  to  Congress  attending  his  communications, 
together  with  these  publications  will  and  must  alter  the  state  of  politics  at 
Boston,  and  indeed  with  every  body  else  who  think  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  this  country  worth  supporting.  As  if  it  was  not  enough 

5 George  Cabot,  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

6 Theodore  Sedgwick,  Representative  from  Massachusetts. 

7 For  a graphic  account  of  the  Philadelphia  yellow  fever  epidemic,  see  J.  H.  Powell, 
Bring  Out  Your  Dead. 

8 Henry  Knox,  Secretary  of  War. 

9 William  Bradford,  former  Governor  and  now  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
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that  accumilated  events  placing  this  country  in  the  most  critical  situation 
with  France,  Spain  and  England,  but  we  must  have  superadded  thereto, 
the  infernal  spirits  of  Algiers  let  loose  upon  our  government.  This  event 
at  this  moment  is  peculiarly  disagreeable  as  our  friend  Duke  Humphreys 
is  now  on  his  way  to  negociate  a peace  or  truce  with  those  pirates.1 

Our  Congressional  campaign  is  now  just  opening,  and  altho  pressure 
of  public  danger  appears  at  present  to  unite  all  parties,  yet  I find  in  dis- 
cussing the  mode  of  defence,  the  same  old  spirit  of  party  discovers  itself. 
It  is  impossible  but  that  Virginia  insolence  and  violence  must  be  insult- 
ing to  Yankee  modesty  and  meekness.  For  three  days  past  we  have  been 
engaged  in  divising  measures  against  the  Algerines.  The  appropriation  of 
money  for  the  redemption  of  our  captives  and  to  enable  the  President  to 
make  a peace  or  truce  with  those  devils  in  addition  to  what  has  heretofore 
been  granted,  together  with  a few  frigates,  are  the  means  proposed  and 
now  under  discussion.  These  are  opposed  under  an  idea  that  commercial 
regulations  will  effect  the  remedy,  especially  against  the  British  commerce, 
which  nation  is  supposed  to  have  influenced  the  present  depridation  by 
Algerines.  The  two  first  measures  I think  will  eventually  pass,  and  prob- 
ably some  regulations  agreeably  to  the  latter. 

Inclos’d  you  will  receive  a draft  for  200  dollars  which  please  to  pay  to 
Mr.  Davis,  the  Treasurer,2  and  request  our  friend  Hays3 4  to  close  his  sales 
of  coffee  so  that  the  proceeds  may  be  in  the  Treasury  by  the  sitting  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

[No  signature] 

Cobb  to  EusliSy  Philadelphia , 1 9 January  1 794  [CP] 

Philadelphia  January  19th  1794 

My  dear  Doctor: 

I have  sett  down  this  morning,  Sunday,  to  the  good  work  of  writing 
to  beautijull  wije  and  family  and  to  you.  Sometime  since,  after  dining  with 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  at  a public  dinner,  I had  notice  of  R.  G. 

1 For  these  Congressional  affairs,  see  Annals  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States , 
Third  Congress  (Washington,  1849),  132-152-  Duke  Humphreys  was  David  Hum- 
phreys, formerly  one  of  Washington’s  aides  and  since  1790  a secret  agent  for  the 
United  States  in  Europe. 

2 Thomas  Davis,  the  Treasurer  of  Massachusetts. 

3 Michael  Moses  Hays,  the  Boston  merchant. 

4 Dr.  William  Eustis,  a graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1772,  was  a leading 
physician  and  politician  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  later  Secretary  of  War  under 
Madison  and  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
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Amory  V going  for  Boston  on  the  following  morning.  By  him  I had 
only  time  to  inclose  you  the  French  Minister’s  correspondence  and  Secre- 
tary Jefferson’s  report  on  commerce.  The  correspondence  with  the  Brit- 
ish Minister  is  now  out,  and  you  will  receive  a copy  by  some  friendly  con- 
veance,  the  wait  being  too  great  for  a frank  per  post.5 6 

Your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo  gave  me  great  pleasure;  indeed,  a 
single  line  from  a friend  in  Boston  affords  more  satisfaction  than  all  the 
formal  societies  of  this  city.  Quakerism,  the  avarice  of  trade  and  the 
lordly,  rascally  manners  of  the  great  have  here  totally  destroy’d  the  social 
principles.  I do  not  make  these  observations  from  any  rebuffs  or  disap- 
pointments, for  I am  at  ease  in  more  good  families,  perhaps,  than  most 
of  the  gentlemen  in  the  same  station.  I dine  at  Morris,  Bingham’s, 
Breck’s,  Knox’s,  the  best  fellow  of  the  whole,  Dalton’s,  Stewart’s7 — 
any  where — and  I drink  tea,  form  evening  parties  and  frolic  with  the 
girls  at  all  their  houses.  I bow  to  the  President  once  a week  at  his  levee, 
and  once  a week  to  Mrs.  Washington  and  the  ladies  at  her  drawing  room, 
but  still  it  is  not  Boston.  As  I think  I am  too  much  of  a philosopher  to  run 
riot  with  prejudice,  there  must  be  a difference  of  character  in  the  people 
of  these  cities,  and  the  frank  generous  and  hospitable  manners  of  Bos- 
tonia  must  have  the  palm.  Altho  I am  an  old  fellow  and  for  some  time 
past  have  been  absent  from  home,  yet  with  these  advantages  on  their 
side,  I think  the  girls  are  not  so  beautifull  here  as  they  are  with  you. 

The  political  situation  of  our  country  open’d  up  to  view  by  the  Presi- 
dents communications  made  to  Congress  in  the  early  part  of  its  session, 
was,  to  a mind  accustom’d  only  to  the  police  of  a town  or  state,  as  time 
to  eternity ; and  I am  at  a loss  how  to  detail  it  to  you  in  the  compass  of  a 
letter.  I will  however  begin.  Some  of  these  communications  were  public, 
others  confidential.  The  public,  are  the  correspondences  between  this 
and  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  France  thro’  their  ministers;  the 
commission  to  and  the  report,  journal  wise,  of  the  commissioners  for 
making  peace  with  the  Western  Indians,  together  with  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Governor,  and  with  the  Agent  for  Indian  Affairs  in  the 
Southwestern  Territory.  Some  of  these  will  be  published.  The  confiden- 
tial contains  the  authorities  and  directions  given  to  our  agents  at  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  with  their  transactions  at  that  court,  and  the  commis- 

5 Rufus  G.  Amory,  the  grandson  of  Thomas  Amory. 

6 Washington  had  submitted  these  documents  to  Congress  in  December,  and  after 
some  debate  on  the  subject,  Congress  had  ordered  them  printed. 

7 Robert  Morris,  William  Bingham,  Samuel  Breck,  Henry  Knox,  Tristram  Dalton, 
former  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  General  Walter  Stewart  of  Philadelphia. 
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sions  that  have  been  given  to  different  agents  from  time  to  time,  to  nego- 
ciate  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers  and  Emperor  of  Morocco,  with  communi- 
cations from  our  ministers  at  the  Courts  of  London  and  Lisbon  relating 
thereto,  and  likewise  the  correspondence  of  the  Spanish  agents  here  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  answers.  As  the  correspondences  with 
the  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  France  are  publish’d,  and  you  will  have 
the  oppertunity  of  reading  them,  I shall  only  observe  that  the  first  ap- 
pear not  to  have  lost  its  colonial  ideas  of  us  and  that  the  latter  is  mad. 
You  are  already  acquainted  with  the  conclusions  of  Friend  Lincoln’s  In- 
dian Treaty.8  I am  convinced  that  British  influence  alone  prevented  the 
success  of  that  measure.  The  South  Western  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  under  Governor  Blount,  with  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  have  been 
depritated  for  eighteen  months  past,  by  savages  from  the  Creek  and 
Cherokee  Nations,  notoriously  instigated  by  the  Spanish  Government. 
This  however  is  now  at  an  end  by  a Treaty  of  Peace  having  been  con- 
cluded within  a short  time  past  with  those  savages.  It  seems  that  the 
Court  of  Madrid  have  always  denied  the  right  of  Great  Britain’s  ceeding 
to  the  United  States  their  southern  boundary  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Massisipie,  they  being  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  in  possession  of  some 
military  posts  within  that  boundary  and  solely  occupying  the  navigation 
of  that  river.  These  circumstances  have  given  rise  to  most  if  not  all  the 
negociations  that  have  past  between  that  Court  and  the  United  States, 
and  which  induced  their  sending  a minister  here  some  years  ago  and  now 
continues  our  agents  there.  The  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  Court,  arising 
from  our  contiguity  of  territory,  is  alive  upon  all  occasions.  If  we  attempt 
to  concileate  the  affections  of  the  savage  nations  on  our  southern  fron- 
tier, they  consider  it  as  an  officious,  if  not  an  hostile,  interference  of  our 
government  with  their  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  form’d  with  those 
nations  in  the  year  1784,  altho’  these  tribes  are  within  the  acknowledged 
boundary  of  the  United  States — but  they  being  sovereign  nations  have  a 
right  to  form  treaties  with  whom  they  flease.  The  threats  and  declination  of 
the  people  of  the  state  of  Kentuck  and  on  the  western  waters  for  the 
Massissipie  with  the  outrages  of  the  Georgians  committed  on  the  allies 
of  Spain,  have  bro’t  us  almost  to  open  hostilities  with  that  government. 
Threats  have  past  from  each  court,  with  a firmness  from  ours  that  have 
done  the  Executive  honor.  Negociations  however  are  still  going  on,  and 
a treaty  ascertaining  the  boundary  of  each  nation  is  the  ardent  wish  of 
both,  but  as  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Massissipi  is  the  sine  qua  non , 

8 Benjamin  Lincoln  had  been  appointed  one  of  three  commissioners  to  treat  with 
the  Ohio  Indians,  but  the  negotiations  had  broken  down. 
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it  is  very  easy  to  predict  that  a treaty  is  not  very  near.  Our  transactions 
with  the  Dey  of  Algiers  have  been  perculiarly  unfortunate,  and  altho  the 
world  have  supposed  that  no  measures  have  been  taken  with  them  Devils, 
yet  the  contrary  is  the  fact  and  every  exertion,  with  the  ability  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  made,  to  liberate  the  unfortunate  captives,  to  supply 
them  there  and  to  obtain  a truce  or  peace  with  these  pirates;  but  the  ex- 
orbitant price  of  ransom,  which  if  it  had  been  possible  to  comply  with, 
would  have  been  a further  stimulus  to  piracy,  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
deaths  of  two  different  agents  appointed  at  different  times  to  negociate 
with  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  with  the  preventive  arts  of  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean Courts  not  to  say  France  formerly,  who  we  were  soliciting  to  assist 
us,  have  abortived  [?]  all  our  measures.  Our  friend  Duke  Humphreys, 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Portugal,  is  appointed  to  negociate  with  the  Dey 
of  Algiers  and  I suppose  is  now  there.  His  secretary  for  this  business  is  a 
Captain  Cutting9  whom  you  know.  He  is  likewise  impower’d  to  renew 
our  Treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  whenever  it  shall  be  deter- 
min’d who  he  is — the  old  Emperor  with  whom  the  Treaty  was  made  is 
dead  and  the  sons  have  been  some  years  fighting  to  determine  who  shall 
succeed  to  the  throne.  Whomever  of  these  cocks  shall  gain  the  empire,  to 
him,  as  is  the  custom,  10,000  dollars  at  least  must  be  paid  for  the  renewal 
of  the  treaty.  The  Court  of  Portugal  are  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 
They  are  anxious  for  a commercial  treaty,  and  I believe  an  advantageous 
one  for  us,  but  they  will  not  admit  our  flour,  as  the  estates  of  their  nobles 
and  gentry  consists  in  mills.  This  circumstance  at  present  prevents  it. 

This  detail,  united  with  the  commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  the 
present  madness  of  France,  and  the  jealousy  of  Spain,  will  give  a fair  view 
of  our  situation  with  the  European  nations.  The  present  convulsions  of 
Europe  have  thrown  Spain  into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  and  an  offen- 
sive treaty,  lately  concluded  between  those  nations  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  this  measure.  From  some  parts  of  this  treaty  an  explanation 
is  given  by  the  wise  ones  not  very  propitious  to  the  future  peace  of  Ameri- 
ca. If  hereafter  the  tranquility  of  this  country  is  to  be  disturbed,  it  must 
be  by  one  or  other  those  powers.  The  commercial  and  maritime  compiti- 
tions  of  the  one  and  the  territorial  jealousies  of  the  other  will  always  be 
the  most  fruitfull  sources  of  such  event,  but  we  are  at  present  in  peace, 
which  may  our  God  and  the  God  of  our  Fathers  long  continue  to  us. 

Our  Congressional  discussions  are  on  a variety  of  subjects,  the  most 
of  which  you  are  inform’d  of  by  the  public  papers,  but  the  two  important 

9 This  was  Nathaniel  Cutting-  of  Brookline,  who  had  had  wide  experience  abroad. 
See  1 Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc xn.  60. 
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questions,  that  have  again  bro’t  up  the  parties  for  which  this  government 
are  fam’d,  are  an  naval  armiment  against  the  Algerines  and  commercial 
regulations.  The  first  has  been  thoroly  investigated  with  clos’d  galleries, 
and  the  select  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  will  report  tomorrow 
the  arming  and  equiping  six  ships  of  war,  4 of  44  guns  and  2 20s,  with 
the  expense  of  the  armiment  and  the  ways  and  means  to  supply  it.  On  a 
subject  of  this  nature  we  should  naturally  have  supposed,  especially  when 
viewing  the  pyratical  depridations  on  our  commerce  and  the  insults  of 
petty  arm’d  vessels  in  our  ports,  that  the  greatest  uninimity  would  have 
prevail’d;  but  not  so,  the  additional  power  hereby  given  to  the  Execu- 
tive was  of  more  serious  alarm  than  the  loss  of  a few  ships,  which  the 
merchant  could  well  afford,  the  loss  of  revenue  which  only  went  to  feed 
the  holders  of  the  public  debt,  or  the  loss  of  peace  and  order  which  was 
only  advantageous  to  the  rich,  indeed  that  it  was  better  the  total  distruc- 
tion  of  the  government  should  insue  than  any  power  should  be  given  that 
might  'possibly  be  abused.  From  this  specimen  of  political  sentiments,  I 
should  think  you  will  conclude  that  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States  are  in  the  same  state  of  improvement  that  some  of  the  societies  of 
mankind  were  about  a century  before  the  Christian  Era.  However  ad- 
vantageous a naval  armiment  may  be  to  the  commerce  and  honor  of  this 
country,  I have  my  doubts  whether  eventually,  it  will  be  effected;  it 
pass’d  with  no  great  majority  in  a Committee  of  the  whole,  and  every 
art  will  be  practic’d  to  prevent  its  finally  passing. 

Commercial  regulations  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion  thro’  the 
whole  of  last  week  and  probably  will  not  be  decided  for  ten  days  to  come. 
This  measure  has  ever  been,  I am  told,  a favorite  one  with  the  late  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Jefferson,  whose  hatred  to  the  British  nation  and 
his  affection  for  the  French  has  ever  induced  him  to  wish  a discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  the  latter.  You’ll  discover  this  principle  in  his  report  on 
commerce,  and  this  is  the  intention  of  the  resolutions  now  under  con- 
sideration— that  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  should  be  restricted  in 
our  ports  and  that  of  France  open  and  free.  This  question,  you  may  redily 
conceive,  comes  forward,  at  this  time,  with  very  popular  features,  when 
Great  Britain  is  consider’d  as  unjustly  holding  our  western  posts  and  in- 
citing the  savage  enemy,  as  letting  loose  the  Algerines  upon  our  com- 
merce and  distroying  the  principles  of  the  arm’d  neutrality,  to  which  by 
the  by  she  never  was  a party,  that  neutral  bottoms  should  make  neutral 
goods;  when  on  the  contrary  the  French,  our  only  good  friends  and  al- 
lies, surrounded  by  the  minions  of  tyrants,  fighting,  desperatly  fighting 
the  battles  of  freedom  and  of  mankind  and  to  whom  our  gratitude  is  due 
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even  to  the  last  shilling  of  our  purses — can  we  hesitate  which  of  these 
nations  ought  to  be  consider’d  as  our  friends  and  treated  as  such,  and 
which  our  enemies?  Under  such  impressions  the  argumentum  ad  mob- 
bum  must  be  forcible ; but  calm  reason  will  tell  us  that  this  is  a commer- 
cial war  against  Great  Britain  which  she  is  able  to,  and  will,  retaliate  to 
the  ruin  of  a great  part  of  our  commerce  and  all  our  revinue,  and  that 
however  amiable  our  partialities  may  be  in  domestic  life,  they  are  highly 
disgracefull  to  a nation.  The  subject  is  handled  with  ability  on  both  sides, 
but  without  prejudice.  The  opponents  have  much  the  best  understanding 
of  the  subject — a Virginian  cannot  view  a measure  commercially,  more 
especially  when  it  passes  thro’  the  mad  medium  of  French  politics. 

The  vessel  that  sail’d  for  France  this  last  August  with  the  Presidents  dis- 
patches on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Genet,  returned  into  this  port  the  last  week. 
By  her,  the  President  has  announced  that  the  Executive  Department  of 
France  highly  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  their  minister  and  that  he 
shall  be  recall’d.  Inter  nos,  I have  it  thro’  a very  private  channel  that  if 
this  vessel  had  been  five  days  later  in  her  arrival,  Mr.  Genet  would  have 
been  denounced  if  not  confin’d  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States. 

If  I write  any  more  you  may  justly  suppose  my  disease  incurable.  I 
shall  be  very  happy  if  you  do  not  already  find  it  offensive — adieu,  and  let 
me  hear  from  you  weekly.  It  is  my  only  pleasure.  Present  me  affection- 
ately to  Mrs.  Jones  and  to  our  friend  on  the  hill  with  whom  you  frequent- 
ly sing  “Old  Rose  in  the  Gun  room,”  and  particularly  to  Quaker  Joe 
and  his  good  wife.1  Tell  them  that  their  old  friend  is  here  in  a garret 
moaning  like  a bird  without  his  mate  and  cursing  the  miseries  of  a life  sep- 
erated  from  female  society.  You  nor  Harry  don’t  understand  this,  but 
they  will.  Let  the  Treasurer  know  I am  alive.  Again,  adieu  and  believe 
me  ever  your  friend  n p 


Cobb  to  Eustisy  Philadelphia y 1 5 February  1 794  [CP] 

Dear  Eustis : Philadelphia  February  1 5 th  1 7 94 

The  morning  has  again  return’d,  in  the  which  I have  proposed  to 
myself  weekly  to  communicate  with  you.  The  subject  of  frigates  was  de- 
bated untill  Tuesday  last,  when  the  question  was  taken  on  that  part  of 
the  committees  report,  and  it  passed  in  the  affirmative  47  to  45. 2 The 


1 Mrs.  Jones  may  have  been  Mrs.  John  Coffin  Jones  of  Boston.  “Quaker  Joe”  was 
Cobb’s  friend  Joseph  Russell. 

2 See  Annals  of  Congressy  Third  Congressy  444-451. 
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ways  and  means  part  of  this  report  will  receive  amendments,  but  the 
majority  being  so  small  I am  still  doubtful  whether  this  measure  even- 
tually passes,  tho’  I am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  something  of  this 
kind  ought  to  take  place,  if  it  is  only  design’d  to  prevent  insults  arising  from 
an  arm’d  whale  boat  in  our  harbours.  The  rest  of  the  week  has  been  em- 
ploy’d on  the  post  office  and  roads  and  a contested  election  from  the  state 
of  Delaware,  which  was  yesterday  finish’d  by  turning  out  the  member 
return’d  and  putting  his  opponent  in  his  place.  This  circumstance  is  the 
more  pleasing  as  your  friend  Doctor  Latimer  takes  the  place  of  a worse 
character.3 

Last  Wednesday  evening  our  friends  Gore  and  Russell4  arrived  here, 
by  whom  I received  your  flattering  report  of  the  2d  instant.5  It  gives  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  that  you  are  pleas’d.  These  fellows,  as  you  have 
observ’d  have  come  on  here  only  to  play  the  devil.  They  are  drinking  in 
one  house,  frolicking  in  an  other,  and  I suspect  wh — ng  in  a third.  Last 
evening  they  lost  their  hearts  with  Mrs.  Bingham,  having  yesterday  dined 
with  her  husband  and  went  from  thence  drunk  to  Mrs.  Washingtons 
drawing  room  and  clos’d  the  evening  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris’s.  God 
only  knows  when  or  how  they  got  to  their  quarters.  They  are  already  en- 
gaged to  dine  and  spend  the  evening  twice  in  every  twenty  four  hours  ,| 
during  their  continuance  here.  Indeed,  the  whole  city  is  in  an  uproar, 
and  their  conduct  is  such  that  I am  fill’d  with  my  fear  that  they  will  dis- 
grace their  families  and  their  country.  They  certainly  go  to  bed  drunk  if 
they  git  up  sober.  Do  tell  their  good  families,  for  whom  I have  an  affec- 
tionate regard,  that  my  example  and  precepts  shall  momently  be  impressed 
upon  their  husbands,  so  that  if  it  is  possible  they  may  once  more  return  to 
them  in  safety  and  honor. 

The  Marshall  of  Georgia  is  kill’d  not  hanged — a very  natural  event 
in  a country  that  boasts  itself  of  being  govern’d  by  laws.  They  are  a damnd  i 
sett,  and  if  possible  ought  to  be  placed  out  of  the  protection  of  the  Union. 
Kill’d,  too,  by  a priest.  What  fellows  must  the  laity  be.6  Wayne  has  taken 
possession  of  the  ground  on  which  St.  Clair  was  defeated  and  has  forty- 

3 On  14  February  the  House  voted  to  unseat  John  Patton  and  seat  Henry  Latimer. 

See  Annals  of  Congress , Third  Congress , 453—455. 

4 Presumably  Christopher  Gore  and  Joseph  Russell,  Jr.,  the  merchant. 

5 This  letter,  containing  a summary  of  Boston  news,  is  in  CP. 

6 The  Gazette  of  the  United  States  for  11  April  1794  carried  an  item  with  an  Au- 
gusta, Georgia,  date  line  which  announced  that  one  Beverly  Allen  had  murdered  « 
Robert  Forsyth,  United  States  Marshal.  After  he  had  been  apprehended  Allen  broke  1 
out  of  jail  and  escaped. 
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fied  it.  A rumour  is  in  circulation  that  the  savages  are  better  disposed  for 
peace  than  last  year.7 

I should  be  very  happy  to  hear  from  my  old  friend  Harry. 

Yours  affectionately 
[No  signature] 

Cobb’s  Diary , 16  March  to  2 June  1794  [CP]8 

Sunday,  16th.  Attending  to  reports  and  reading  in  my  chamber.  After 
driving,  walked  to  Kensington  and  spent  the  evening  at  Bricks.  Fair 
and  very  summer  like  weather — like  June.  Wind  S.W. 

Monday,  17th. 

Tuesday,  1 8th.  With  shut  galleries — the  subject  of  Embargo.9 
Wednesday,  19th. 

Thursday,  20th. 

Fryday,  21st.  The  question  was  taken  whether  embargo  or  not.  Pass’d 
in  the  negative.  Cloudy  the  morning,  rain  afternoon  and  evening. 
Wind  N.E. 

Saturday,  2 2d.  Writing  to  my  friend  Eustis — sent  paper  to  Tillinhast.1 
Cloudy  the  morning,  the  rest  fair,  very  warm  and  pleasant.  Wind 
S.W.  The  evening  at  Mrs.  Knox’s. 

Sunday,  23d.  At  quarters  all  day  reading  and  writing.  Visited  some  fami- 
lies in  the  evening.  Cloudy  morning,  fair  the  rest,  warm  and  very 
pleasant.  Wind  S.W. 

Monday,  24th.  Made  the  Militia  Report.  The  propositions  for  force 
taken  up  and  lost.  Substitutes  bro’t  forwarded  [jzc]  and  committed,  etc. 
The  British  spoliations  daily  increase  the  public  inflamation.  The  tem- 
per of  Congress  thereby  is  hardly  to  be  suppress’d,  but  it  is  not  conceiv- 
able that  the  West  India  British  conduct  is  the  real  measure  of  the 
Court.  If  it  is,  I swear — that  will  be  unnessary  [ric].  Fair,  very  beau- 
tifull  day,  hot  weather.  Wind  W.  Spent  the  evening  at  Casineau’s  [?  ] .2 

Tuesday,  25th.  The  subject  of  Embargo  bro’t  up  again,  and  as  it  ap- 
pear’d to  be  a measure  of  anxiety  with  the  advocates,  the  opponents 

7 Anthony  Wayne  had  occupied  Fort  Recovery  early  in  the  winter  of  1794. 

8 This  diary  is  fragmentary.  At  least  one  front  and  one  back  leaf  are  missing.  It  may 

well  be  that  in  its  original  form  it  covered  the  entire  first  session  of  the  Third  Con- 
gress. 

9 This  was  a measure  designed  to  put  economic  pressure  on  Great  Britain  by  prohibit- 
ing all  trade  with  Europe  and  its  dependencies  for  a certain  period  of  time. 

1 Nicholas  Tillinghast,  later  postmaster  of  Taunton.  See  Emery,  Taunton , 547-548. 

2 Presumably  Theophile  Cazenove.  See  above,  p.  68,  note  7. 
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acquies’d.  Pass’d  for  30  days.  Fair,  very  pleasant  weather,  colder  than 
yesterday.  Wind  N.W. 

Wednesday,  26th.  A Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  without  assistance 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurer  [jic],  was  appointed.  On  this  sub- 
ject a coalision  of  parties  was  propos’d,  but  not  carried.  Fair,  pleasant 
as  yesterday.  Wind  N.E.  To  the  theatre,  din’d  at  Moore’s.3 
Thursday,  27th.  A motion  for  sequestering  all  British  debts  was  made 
by  Dayton4  and  was  oppos’d  by  the  wise  and  good.  Fair,  pleasant 
weather.  Wind  N.E.  Din’d  with  Governor  Bradford  and  Rhode  Is- 
landers. 

Fryday,  28th.  The  motion  of  yesterday  under  debate.  The  arrival  of  the 
British  Orders  of  the  8th  January  revoking  and  explaining  those  of  the 
6th  November  puts  a better  face  of  this  business.5  Cloudy  the  morning, 
the  rest  fair,  little  colder.  Wind  N.E. 

Saturday,  29th.  Wrote  letters  to  Eustis,  Padelford,6  Mrs.  Cobb — in- 
clos’d to  son  and  Tillinghast.  A report  preval’d  in  town  that  the  speech 
of  the  British  King  to  his  Parliament  had  arrived,  and  that  it  breath’d 
peace  towards  this  country;  but  on  enquiry  it  was  found  not  to  be  true. 
Din’d  with  Mr.  Dalton.  Fair  and  cloudy  at  times,  warmer  than  yes- 
terday. Wind  W.  and  S.W. 

Sunday,  30th.  Breakfasted  with  General  Knox,  walk’d  with  him  untill 
1 1 o’clock.  Walk’d  with  others  through  various  parts  of  the  city.  Din’d 
with  General  Knox  and  spent  the  evening  there.  Fair  beautiful  weath- 
er. Wind  W.  and  S.W. 

Monday,  31st.  1 794.  The  subject  of  force,  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
of  15,  was  taken  up  and  discuss’d,  but  the  Presidents  being  impower’d, 
on  the  event  of  war,  to  raise  regiments  was  oppos’d  in  such  manner  as 
that  the  Committee  roase  [?]  without  the  question.  News  from  the 
packett  that  the  British  did  not  seriously  intend  war.  Cloudy,  rainy  at 
times,  thunder,  warm.  In  the  evening  came  round  cold.  Wind  S.  and 
N.W.  Went  to  the  theatre. — Grecian  Daughter  and  S foiled  Child.1 

3 Colonel  Thomas  Lloyd  Moore  and  his  wife  were  leading  members  of  Philadelphia 
society.  Mrs.  Moore  was  a distant  relative  of  Mrs.  Bingham.  See  R.  W.  Griswold, 
Re-publican  Court , 299. 

4 Jonathan  Dayton,  Representative  from  New  Jersey. 

5 The  Order  of  6 November  1793  had  virtually  prohibited  all  trade  with  the  French 
West  Indies.  The  new  Order  allowed  French  West  Indian  produce  to  enter  the 
United  States  and  relaxed  some  of  the  restrictions  on  trade  with  the  British  West 
Indies. 

6 Seth  Padelford,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Taunton.  See  Emery,  Taunton , 542- 
544- 

7 See  R.  W.  Griswold,  Republican  Court}  371-374,  for  the  Philadelphia  theater 
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Tuesday,  April  1st.  The  report  of  the  Committee  for  Force.  This  fin- 
ish’d in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  bill  order’d.  The  Post  Office  Bill 
gone  thro’  in  committee  and  reported.  Fair,  cold.  Brisk  wind  N.W.  and 
W.  Din’d  at  Wilson’s.8 

Wednesday,  2d.  The  Post  Office  Bill  passed  in  the  House  to  be  en- 
grossed, etc.  Fair,  still  cool.  Wind  W.  and  N.W.  The  evening  at  Mrs. 
Ross.9  Inclos’d  papers  to  son  and  Tillinghast.  Wrote  to  Eustis. 

Thursday,  3d.  The  Bill  for  Recruiting  the  Army  pass’d  in  committee. 
Making  provision  for  ballances  due  the  creditor  states,  likewise  under 
debate.  Rose  without  decision.  Cloudy,  thunder  and  rain  towards  eve- 
ning. Wind  W.  and  S.W.  Company  at  our  quarters  to  dine. 

Fryday,  4th.  Receiv’d  communications  from  the  President,  of  letters 
from  ministers  in  London  and  Lisbon,  etc.  Cloudy  and  fair,  rain  the 
afternoon.  Wind  W.  and  S.W.  Went  this  evening  to  see  the  Automa- 
tons1 and  pleas’d.  Memorandum — Mrs.  Talbot  requests  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Captain  Cook  of  Brookline  would  return  her  miniature  pic- 
ture, and  she  will  send  them  their  mothers — ask  Miss  Jackson  about, 
when  in  Boston.2 

Saturday,  5th.  Wrote  to  Eustis  and  friends  at  Taunton.  Fair,  pleasant. 
Wind  W.  Din’d  at  Mr.  Anthony’s,3  spent  the  evening  at  Mrs.  Knox’s. 

Sunday,  6th.  Rode  with  General  Knox  and  Mr.  Izard4  on  horseback 
around  the  city,  visited  the  canal5  and  returned  to  town  at  3 o’clock. 


during  this  period.  For  the  production  of  The  S foiled  Child  by  Isaac  Bickerstaff 
and  The  Grecian  Daughter  by  Arthur  Murphy,  see  T.  C.  Pollock,  The  Philadelfhia 
Theater  in  the  Eighteenth  Centuryy  208.  The  Sailor's  Landlady  was  also  on  the  bill. 

8 James  Wilson,  the  eminent  Pennsylvania  jurist. 

9 Mrs.  James  Ross,  wife  of  the  newly  elected  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  suc- 
ceeded Albert  Gallatin  when  the  latter  had  been  declared  ineligible  because  he  could 
not  fulfill  the  citizenship  requirements  of  the  office. 

1 1 do  not  know  what  Cobb  meant  by  the  “Automatons.”  There  is  no  play  of  that 
name  listed  in  Pollock,  The  Philadelfhia  Theater  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  He 
may  have  been  referring  to  some  sideshow,  or  to  one  of  the  pantomimes  which  were 
frequently  given  in  the  regular  theater. 

2 Mrs.  Talbot  was  presumably  the  wife  of  Silas  Talbot,  Representative  from  New 
York,  who  had  been  born  in  Dighton  and  thus  may  have  known  Cobb.  The  Captain 
Cook  referred  to  was,  I believe,  David  Cook.  See  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors , 
III.  921.  I have  not  been  able  to  establish  the  family  relationship. 

3 Captain  Joseph  Anthony,  the  Philadelphia  merchant.  For  his  financial  relations 
with  Henry  Knox,  see  below,  pp.  691— 692,  720,  757. 

4 Ralph  Izard,  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

5 This  was  one  of  the  early  attempts  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Schuylkill. 
See  B.  H.  Meyer,  et  al.y  History  of  Transfortation  in  the  United  States  before  i860 , 
207—210. 
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Din’d  at  Bingham’s.  Fair  the  forenoon,  cloudy.  Wind  W.  and  S.W. 

Monday,  7th.  Variety  of  private  business  and  the  resolve  carried  in  com- 
mittee to  provide  for  the  ballances  of  creditor  states.  P'air,  colder  than 
yesterday.  Wind  W.  and  N.W.  Went  to  theatre. 

Tuesday,  8th.  Number  of  private  bills  pass’d  to  engrocing.  Fair,  cold. 
Din’d  with  General  Knox.  Wind  N.W. 

Wednesday,  9th.  The  resolve  for  cutting  off  all  commercial  connec- 
tions with  Great  Britain  was  under  consideration,  but  came  to  no  ques- 
tion. Amendments,  by  the  Senate,  to  the  Bill  for  Lost  Certificates 
agreed  to.  Cloudy  and  rainy  all  day.  Wind  S.W.  Went  to  theatre. 

Thursday,  10th.  The  same  resolution  as  yesterday  was  again  under  dis- 
cussion, and  we  rose  without  a question.  A majority  of  the  House  are 
evidently  in  favor  of  this  measure,  and  consequently  of  war,  but  with- 
out reflection.  Artfull,  interested  views  are  unhappily  combined  with 
present  irritations,  and  measures  are  to  result  which  will  involve  the 
whole  country,  from  personal  satisfaction,  private  revenge  or  emolu- 
ment. Unhappy  country  thus  to  be  directed!  Fair,  afternoon  thin 
clouds,  chilly.  Wind  N.E. 

Fryday,  11th.  Still  the  same  resolution  debated;  and  if  reasoning  can 
have  influence  on  minds  predetermined,  numbers  must  have  this  day 
been  convinced  of  the  evils  of  this  measure.  We  must  see  that  “We  are  : 
eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree  that  has  been  water’d  with  the  blood  of  our 
fathers.  The  canker  worm  of  jealousy  is  now  feeding  on  its  foliage,  and 
shall  the  hurricane  of  discord  raise  it  from  its  root?”  We  do  see  it,  but 
our  interest  and  revenge  must  be  gratified.  “From  whence  do  wars  and 
fighting  come,  but  from  your  lusts.”  Fair,  still  chilly.  Wind  N.E.  To 
the  theatre  with  Mrs.  Morris. 

Saturday,  12th.  Writing  to  my  friends,  to  Eustis,  Padelford,  Tillinghast, 
etc.  Dined  at  General  Knox’s.  To  the  theatre  with  Bingham.  Fair, 
pleasanter  than  yesterday.  Wind  N.E.  and  S.W. 

Sunday,  13th.  At  my  quarters  and  walking  with  Mr.  Brick.  Spent  the 
evening  at  his  house.  Fair,  pleasant,  cloudy  towards  night.  Wind  S.W. 

Monday,  14th.  The  resolution  for  interdicting  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  was  resumed  and  pass’d  the  committee.  Fair,  pleasant.  Wind 
N.W.  Theatre. 

Tuesday,  15th.  The  same  resolution  before  the  House.  The  previous 
question  moved  for,  and  after  debate  passed  with  a majority  of  9.  Fair, 
pleasant.  Wind  S.W.  Din’d  at  General  Knox’s.  Communications  from 
the  President,  of  Mr.  Pinckney’s  letters  and  from  the  Court  of  Madrid. 
Mr.  Pinckney’s  were  read. 
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Wednesday,  1 6th.  This  morning  writing  to  Dr.  Eustis,  Tommy,  and 
Tillinghast.  The  communications  from  Spain  were  then  read  with 
clos’d  galleries,  from  which  it  appears  that  Spain  is  not  so  inimically  dis- 
posed as  they  have  been,  and  that  they  are  convinced  that  our  proceed- 
ings with  the  Southern  Indians  are  not  hostile  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment; and  if  in  future  these  tribes  disturb  our  settlements,  Spain  will 
not  protect  them  from  our  proper  chastisement.  Fair  the  forenoon, 
cloudy,  chilly.  Wind  N.E.  Theatre. 

Thursday,  17th.  The  embargo  was  this  day  taken  up  and  the  House 
agreed  to  its  continuance  untill  the  25th  May  next,  with  proviso’s. 
Cloudy  and  misty  the  forenoon.  Wind  N.E.  Din’d  at  the  President’s. 
Spent  evening  at  Major  Moores. 

Fryday,  1 8th.  Clark’s  Resolution6  was  again  bro’t  on — variety  of  amend- 
ments propos’d,  but  none  agreed  to.  Rose  without  a question.  Amend- 
ments by  the  Senate  to  the  Embargo  Act  agreed  to.  Fair,  warm,  and 
pleasant.  Wind  S.W. 

Saturday,  19th.  Wrote  to  Mr.  Bayley,7  Eustis,  inclos’d  papers  to  Tom 
and  Tillinghast.  Spent  evening  at  General  Knox’s.  Fair,  very  warm, 
and  pleasant.  Wind  E.S.E. 

Sunday,  20th.  At  quarters  forenoon.  The  afternoon  walking  the  streets 
and  seeing  friends.  Tea’d  at  Anthony’s  and  the  evening.  Arrived,  a 
ship  from  London.  Fair,  very  pleasant,  and  warm.  Wind  N.E. 

Monday,  21st.  Clark’s  Resolution  with  Madison’s  amendment  this  day 
agreed  to  in  the  House  and  a Bill  agreeably  thereto  order’d.  This 
measure,  if  concur’d  by  the  Senate,  will  absolutely  defeat  all  our  views 
in  negociation,  an  object  that  must  be  the  dearest  in  every  point  of  view 
to  the  good  people  of  this  country — to  the  merchant  that  has  lost,  as 
well  as  to  the  agricultural  happiness  of  the  country.  Din’d  at  Mr.  Fou- 
chet’s.8  At  the  theatre.  The  forenoon  haizy;  cloudy,  and  heavy  rain  in 
the  evening.  Wind  N.E. 

Tuesday,  2 2d.  The  bills  for  80  thousand  militia  and  a corps  of  artillerists 
and  engineers  agreed  to  this  day,  and  amendments  to  the  Post  Office 
Bill  by  Senate,  consider’d.  Cloudy  and  rainy.  Wind  N.E.  The  evening 
at  Mrs.  Morris  and  Mrs.  Knox’s. 


6 This  was  the  resolution  of  Abraham  Clark  of  New  Jersey  which  provided  for  the 
non-importation  of  British  goods.  See  Annals  of  Congress , Third  Congress , 600- 
601. 

7 Presumably  Samuel  Bayley  of  Newburyport,  who  wrote  Cobb  a letter  on  29  April 
1794  urging  stern  measures  against  the  British.  This  letter  is  in  CP. 

8 Fauchet  was  the  French  minister  to  the  United  States. 
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Wednesday,  23d.  Militia  and  Engineers’  Bills  passed  and  the  Report  of 
Ways  and  Means  under  consideration.  Cloudy  forenoon,  fair  after- 
wards. Wind  N.E.  and  N.  Dined  at  General  Knox’s.  At  the  theatre 
and  pleas’d. 

Thursday,  24th.  Ways  and  Means  under  consideration.  Opposition  to 
insensible  taxation,9  it  being  incompatible  with  free  governments.  As 
the  people  are  to  be  the  judges,  they  ought  to  feel  the  burthen  of  gov- 
ernment and  thence  no  other  taxes  should  be  leve’d  than  what  they  feel 
the  payment  of.  A land  tax  therefore  was  the  only  one  that  free  people 
should  submit  to.  Monstrious  doctrine — theory  only.  But  reduced  to 
practice  and  government  ceases.  Cloudy,  rainy  at  times.  Wind  N.E. 

Fryday,  25th.  A letter  from  Executive  Council  of  France  directed  to 
Congress — complimentary.  The  President  requested  to  make  known 
to  them  our  friendship  and  good  will,  he  being  the  only  organ  thro’ 
which  the  government  communicates  with  foreign  nations,  etc.  Fair 
the  morning,  rainy  the  rest.  Din’d  with  Colonel  Hartley.1  Theatre. 
Wind  S.E. 

Saturday,  26th.  Attending  in  Congress  on  the  contested  election  of  Mr. 
Preston  from  Virginia.2  Wrote  Dr.  Eustis,  Mr.  Tillinghast,  Hastings,3 
and  Tommy.  Inclos’d  50  dollars.  Fair,  pleasantly  cool.  Wind  W. 

Sunday,  27th.  Visited  some  friends.  Dined  with  Mr.  Izard  in  large  com- 
pany— spent  part  of  the  evening  there.  The  rest  at  Bricks.  Arrivals 
further  confirm  the  liberation  of  vessels  in  the  West  Indies  and  their 
fears  of  restitution.  They  must  make  it.  Fair,  pleasant.  Fresh  wind  W. 
and  S.E. 

Monday,  28th.  Attending  to  Mr.  Preston’s  contested  election,  reading 
depositions.  Fair,  pleasant.  Wind  W.  To  the  theatre. 

Tuesday,  29th.  Still  attending  to  the  contested  election.  What  is  not 
usual  with  us,  in  subjects  of  this  nature,  the  petitioner  has  a seat  as- 
signed to  him  to  advocate  his  own  charges  against  the  setting  member, 
and  occasionally  addresses  the  Speaker  as  if  a member.  The  question 
taken,  and  Mr.  Preston  retains  his  seat.  This  election  evinces  the  prog- 
ress that  the  people  of  that  country  have  made  towards  civilization, 
and  their  ideas  of  civil  freedom;  in  which  are  traced  the  ignorance 

9 Indirect  taxation. 

1 Thomas  Hartley,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania. 

2 Abram  Trigg  of  Virginia  had  challenged  the  election  of  Francis  Preston  on  the 

grounds  that  Virginia  election  laws  had  been  violated.  See  Annals  of  Congress , Third 

Congress , 60  8-6 1 3 . 

3 Jonathan  Hastings,  later  postmaster  of  Boston. 
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and  violence  of  barbarism,  and  the  feudal  influence  of  the  parties  of 
the  great.  Such  people  may  possibly  enjoy  savage  freedom,  but  they 
cannot  civil.  Fair,  pleasant  and  warm.  Wind  S.W. 

Wednesday,  30th.  The  subject  of  ways  and  means  taken  up  and  con- 
sider’d. An  opposition  to  insensible  taxation,  and  that  all  monies  for 
public  use  should  be  drawn  from  such  sources  as  will  make  the  people 
sensible  of  the  burthens  of  government.  A land  tax  consequently  to 
be  prefer’d  to  all  others.  This  is  another  instance,  how  far  the  influ- 
ence of  party  and  the  principles  of  theoretic  systems  will  distroy  the 
plainest  truths  that  have  arisen  from  the  experience  of  man.  Fair,  pleas- 
ant. Wind  W.  Din’d  with  Mr.  Kean.4  To  the  theatre.  Wrote  to  Eus- 
tis,  Tillinghast,  and  Tommy  and  inclos’d  50  dollars. 

Thursday,  May  1st.  Still  attending  to  ways  and  means,  and  some  prog- 
ress made — a very  disagreeable  subject,  a choice  of  difficulties.  Fair, 
warm,  din’d  with  Mr.  Hill.5  Wind  W.  and  S.W. 

Fryday,  May  2d.  Ways  and  means  still  under  debate  and  the  sense  of 
the  House,  ascertain’d  by  a good  majority  that  insensible  taxation  is 
preferable  to  direct  tax.  Still  fair  and  pleasant.  Wind  W.  To  the  the- 
atre. 

Saturday,  3d.  Wrote  my  friends  with  inclosures.  At  my  quarters  ’till  I 
o’clock.  Afternoon,  visited  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  wife  and  in  the  eve- 
ning went  with  them,  their  daughter,  and  Mrs.  Jackson6  to  the  the- 
atre. Fair,  very  pleasant.  Wind  W.  and  S.W. 

Sunday,  4th.  Rode  with  Mr.  Brick  to  Schulkill  Falls  and  there  din’d  with 
the  Governor7  and  spent  the  day.  A very  beautifull  situation.  This  day 
very  hot — 86  degrees.  Wind  W.  and  S.E. 

Monday,  5th.  Resolve  passed,  given  liberty  for  vessels  to  pass  out,  the 
embargo  notwithstanding,  that  are  loaded  and  bound  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  rest  of  the  day  on  ways  and  means,  progressing. 
Din’d  at  Knox’s.  At  a tea  party  with  Mrs.  Bingham.  Fair  the  day, 
cloudy  at  night.  Wind  N.E.  Cool. 

Tuesday,  6th.  Ways  and  means  under  consideration  and  progressing. 
Cloudy,  cold,  little  mist.  Wind  N.E. 

Wednesday,  7th.  The  committee  of  the  whole  this  day  finish’d  the  ways 

4 John  Kean,  delegate  from  South  Carolina  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  at  this 

time  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

5 Possibly  Henry  Hill,  the  only  Hill  with  an  “Esquire”  after  his  name  in  J.  Hardie’s 

The  Philadelphia  Directory  and  Register  for  1793. 

6 The  wife  of  Senator  James  Jackson  of  Georgia. 

7 Governor  Thomas  Mifflin. 
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and  means  and  reported.  Fair,  cool,  windy.  Wind  W.  At  the  theatre. 
Thursday,  8th.  The  Report  on  Ways  and  Means  taking  up  in  the  House 
and  pass’d  thro’  the  amendments.  Fair,  cool,  windy,  very  dry.  Wind 
W.  Wrote  to  friends. 

Fryday,  9th.  Amendments  propos’d  to  the  Report  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mostly  negativ’d.  Still  advancing  thro’  it.  Fair,  warm.  Wind  W.  and 
S.W.  To  the  theatre. 

Saturday,  10th.  Finish’d  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  Ways  and  Means,  and  committed  for  a bill.  Fair,  warm,  pleasant. 
Wind  W.  S.W.  Din’d  at  General  Knox’s.  The  evening  at  Mrs. 
Kean’s. 

Sunday,  nth. 

Monday,  1 2th. 

Tuesday,  13th. 

Wednesday,  14th. 

Thursday,  15th. 

Fryday,  16th. 

Saturday,  17th. 

Sunday,  18th.  Fair,  cold  east  wind.  Din’d  at  Mrs.  Ross’s  in  the  country. 
Monday,  19th. 

Tuesday,  20th. 

Wednesday,  21st. 

Thursday,  2 2d. 

Fryday,  23d. 

Saturday,  24th. 

Sunday,  25th. 

Monday,  26th. 

Tuesday,  27th. 

Wednesday,  28th. 

Thursday,  29th. 

Fryday,  30th. 

Saturday,  31st. 

Sunday,  June  1st.  From  a continued  N.E.  storm  for  eight  days,  without 
seeing  the  sun,  and  small  intervals  from  raining,  the  sun  appear’d  this 
day  and  the  clouds  dispers’d.  The  wind,  however,  continues  N.E.  still. 
Monday,  2d.  June  1794.  Congress  continued  their  session  thro’  this 
week,  bringing  up  all  their  unfinish’d  business  and  whatever  was  nec- 
essary to  compleat  this  session,  or  at  least  as  much  as  could  be  done,  to 
the  honor,  safety,  and  respectability  of  the  United  States;  and  on  Mon- 
day the  9th  they  adjourn’d  to  the  first  Monday  of  November  next.  On 
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Tuesday  the  ioth,  I took  passage  in  a stage  in  company  with  Colonels 
Wadsworth,  Trumbull,8  etc.,  for  New  York.  Very  rainy  middle  of  the 
day.  Lodged  the  night  at  Kingston,  New  Jersey,  and  arrived  at  New 
York  the  nth  in  the  afternoon,  where  I remain’d,  for  a passage  to 
Taunton,  with  my  friend  Colonel  Smith,9  untill  Fryday  afternoon, 
and  then  embark’d  on  board  Captain  Ingles  for  Taunton.  Arrived  at 
Newport  Sunday  morning,  and  at  Taunton  the  next  morning,  happy 
in  the  sight  of  my  family  and  friends  after  so  long  absence. 

I remain’d  at  Taunton  ’till  the  Monday  preceeding  the  Commence- 
ment at  Cambridge,  when  I visited  [the  diary  breaks  off  abruptly  at 
this  point] 

Cobb’s  Diary,  13  December  \ yy\to  28  March  179 5 [CP]1 

Philadelphia,  December  1794 

Saturday,  13th.  Congress  not  this  day  in  session.  Wrote  to  my  friends  at 
Boston  and  Taunton.  The  city  militia  return’d  to  town  from  the  west- 
ward and  escorted  in  by  the  horse  and  other  militia  of  the  city.2  In  my 
walk  this  day,  I call’d  upon  sundry  friends,  and  concluded  it  with 
General  Knox  at  past  3.  Din’d  at  home  and  remain’d  for  the  eve- 
ning. Fair,  mild,  summer  like  weather.  Wind  W.  and  S.W. 

Sunday,  14th.  Call’d  upon  a number  of  my  city  friends.  Walk’d  with 
Mrs.  Moore,  Mrs.  Stewart,  Mrs.  Chew  and  Miss  Allin.3  Din’d  with 
Mr.  Hammond  with  a small  party  and  spent  the  evening  there.  Mr. 
Penn  and  his  wife  present.4  Very  fine  pleasant  weather.  Wind  W. 
Monday,  15th.  In  Congress,  various  reports  made.  Others  of  no  great 

8 Jeremiah  Wadsworth  and  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Representatives  from  Connecticut. 

9 Colonel  William  Smith,  son-in-law  of  John  Adams.  Like  Cobb,  he  had  been  one 
of  Washington’s  aides. 

1 This  portion  of  Cobb’s  diary  is  from  a notebook  of  his  in  CP.  The  notebook  in- 
cludes, as  well,  entries  for  1797  and  1817.  That  part  of  his  diary  for  the  rest  of 
1795  and  for  1796  which  was  printed  in  the  Bangor  Historical  Magazine  has  dis- 
appeared. See  below,  p.  528,  note  8.  This  part  of  the  diary  should  be  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Annals  of  Congress , Third  Congress , 976—1284. 

2 These  troops  were  returning  from  service  in  the  suppression  of  the  Whiskey  Rebel- 
lion. 

3 Mrs.  Chew  was  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Chew,  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania.  Miss 
Allen  was  one  of  the  three  beautiful  daughters  of  Andrew  Allen.  See  R.  W.  Gris- 
wold, Republican  Court , 358,  326. 

4 George  Hammond,  the  British  minister,  had  married  one  of  the  Allen  sisters.  The 
Penn  family  had  been  Loyalists  during  the  Revolution,  but  were  now  back  in  Phila- 
delphia. See  Griswold,  Republican  Court , 358,  16. 
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consequence  taken  up  in  committee  of  the  whole.  Rose  at  three.  Went 
to  the  theatre  in  the  evening.  Very  pleasant  weather,  fair.  Wind  W. 

Tuesday,  16th.  A variety  of  subjects  before  Congress.  A report  for  ascer- 
taining the  damages  sustain’d  by  officers  of  government  and  other  citi- 
zens, in  the  late  Rebellion,  and  on  advance  of  money  to  them,  was  be- 
fore the  committee  of  the  whole  and  agreed  to.  Din’d  at  Secretary  of 
State’s.  The  evening  at  Bricks.  Very  fine  and  pleasant  weather — too 
warm.  Wind  S.,  looking  like  rain. 

Wednesday,  17th.  The  most  of  this  day  was  taking  up  in  discussing  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  yesterday  on  the  compensating  damages  of 
the  sufferers  in  the  Rebelion,  after  which  confidential  communications 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  were  read  containing  letters  from  General 
Wayne  with  inclosures,  representing  the  situation  of  the  skeleton  of 
the  legion  under  his  command,  the  discharge  of  the  Kentucky  Vol- 
unteers, the  peacefull  disposition  of  the  savages,  when  uninfluenc’d  by 
British  Agents,  the  establishment  of  two  important  posts  in  the  enemies 
country,  and  the  importance  of  filling  up  the  army  and  continuing  it 
for  the  protection  of  the  country  and  the  conquests,  in  preference  to 
imploying  militia,  at  a much  greater  expence,  and  those  to  [sic\  upon 
whom  no  dependance  can  be  plac’d  in  cases  of  necessity.  It  is  peculiar- 
ly distressing  when  we  reflect  that  certain  characters  in  our  public 
councils,  influenc’d  by  the  wildest  theories,  will  prefer  lavishing  the 
public  money  on  the  inefficient  operations  of  militia,  when  less  than 
half  of  the  expence  would  maintain  a body  of  men  adequate  to  all  our 
wants,  and  upon  whom  we  could  depend  on  any  occasion.  It  would 
seem  as  if  they  were  determin’d  to  exhaust  the  Treasury,  altho’  always 
declaiming  in  favor  of  ceconomy,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  exist- 
ance  of  this  government.  It  is  the  most  farsical  thing  in  nature  that 
a people  should  adopt  a system  of  government,  and  then  send  those  to 
execute  it,  who  intend  to  distroy  it.  Din’d  with  Mrs.  Boudinot.5  Very 
pleasant  mild  weather.  Wind  W.  Wrote  Mrs.  Cobb — 30  dollars. 

Thursday,  18th.  Congress  persuing  business.  At  12  o’clock  adjourn’d. 
Visited  the  Young  Ladies  Academy,6  hear’d  their  performances.  Din’d 
with  the  President  with  very  amiable  company  and  very  social.  Spent 
the  evening  at  Mr.  Kean’s.  Cloudy,  warm.  Wind  N.E. 

Fryday,  19th.  The  subject  of  making  allowance  to  the  sufferings  of  of- 
ficers and  others  by  the  Western  Insurrection  was  before  the  House  and 

5 The  wife  of  Elias  Boudinot,  Representative  from  New  Jersey. 

6 For  an  earlier  reference  to  a “public  examination”  put  on  by  the  young-  ladies,  see 

the  Gazette  of  the  United  States  for  19  May  1794. 
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finally  agreed  to  so  far  as  that  a committee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  that  purpose.  Cloudy,  misty  at  times,  warm.  Wind  N.E. 

Saturday,  20th.  No  session  of  Congress  this  day.  Wrote  Mrs.  Cobb  and 
friends  at  Taunton  and  Doctor  Eustis,  Boston.  Walk’d  with  General 
Knox.  Rained  very  hard  and  all  day.  Wind  N.E.,  towards  night,  S. 
Warm,  fair  the  evening. 

Sunday,  2ist.  At  quarters  ’till  one  o’clock,  then  walk’d  to  General 
Knox’s,  where  I din’d  and  went  with  him  in  the  afternoon  to  church 
at  St.  Peters.7  Cloudy,  growing  cold.  Wind  N.E.,  S.,  W.  and  N.W. 
Later  part  of  the  evening  at  Bricks. 

Monday,  2 2d.  In  Congress  a bill  passed  the  committee  and  accepted  by 
the  House,  allowing  the  States  having  ballances  due  from  the  U.S.  to 
transfer  those  ballances  to  their  creditors.  In  Committee  a bill  for 
uniform  naturilizition  was  consider’d  and  amendments  propos’d.  Rose 
without  decision.  This  subject  is  acknowledg’d  by  all  to  be  of  the  first 
consequence  to  the  future  happiness  of  the  Union. 

Tuesday,  23.  The  report  of  a committee  on  a sinking  fund  was  taking 
up,  and  most  of  the  day  spent  on  it.  This  is  an  important  subject,  and  in 
discussing  it,  it  was  peculiarly  pleasing  to  find  the  state  of  the  public 
revinues  to  be  such  as  to  supply  the  vast  expenditures  of  this  year  in 
fortifications,  arsinals,  Indian  wars,  navy,  and  above  all  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  insurrection,  together  with  the  maintainance  of  government, 
without  any  additional  taxes  on  the  people,  and  likewise  to  afford  a 
surplusage  on  which  to  found  a system  for  a sinking  fund,  which  with- 
out any  increase  of  revinue,  and  which  will  naturally  arise  from  the 
progression  of  the  country,  will  expunge  the  public  debt  in  22^4  years. 
The  probable  increase  of  revenue  will  enable  the  government,  if  they 
please,  to  discharge  it  much  sooner,  provided  no  war  or  other  expen- 
sive contingencies  take  place.  Happy  country ! if  we  had  reason  enough 
to  know  it  and  enjoy  it.  Faction,  the  creature  of  ignorance  and  the 
poison  of  all  fine  [free?  ] governments,  must  be  crush’d,  and  the  peo- 
ple must  establish  a principle  of  confidence  in  those  whom  they  deli- 
gate  to  conduct  the  government  for  them.  Din’d  at  Bingham’s  in  large 
company.  The  evening  at  the  assembly.  Fine,  fair,  pleasant  weather. 
Wind  N.W. 

Wednesday,  24.  A bill,  before  the  committee  of  the  whole,  for  ascer- 
taining the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and  the  South  Western 
Territory,  was  discussed.  The  committee  rose  and  where  discharged 

7 Reverend  Dr.  Robert  Blackwell,  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s,  had  married  a sister-in-law 

of  Mrs.  Bingham.  See  Griswold,  Republican  Court , 299. 
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from  it.  This  matter  requires  further  evidence  before  a law  can  be 
passed.  Afterwards,  the  committee  of  the  whole  again  took  up  the  re- 
port on  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  on  it. 
The  chief  question  in  dispute,  this  day,  was  whether  the  temporary 
taxes  passed  last  winter  should  be  made  co-extensive  with  the  debt, 
they  being  reported  as  parts  of  the  sinking  fund,  or  whether  after  the 
year  1801,  the  perpetual  taxes  would  not  be  sufficient  without  them. 
Very  pleasant  fine  weather.  Wind  W.  and  N.W.  At  theatre.  Wrote 
to  my  friends  at  Taunton  and  Boston. 

Thursday,  25.  Christmas.  Congress  did  not  sett  this  day.  Very  pleasant 
delightfull  day,  warm.  Call’d  upon  a number  of  friends,  din’d  with 
Colonel  Hartley.  Rain’d  a little  at  night.  Wind  S.W. 

Fryday,  26th.  The  report  of  a committee  for  appropriating  certain  loans 
in  discharge  of  instalments  coming  due  on  foreign  loans  and  of  those 
of  the  bank  was  taking  up  in  committee  of  the  whole  and  agreed  to. 
The  Naturalization  Report  again  in  committee  of  the  whole,  which 
took  up  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  then  reported  progress.  This  sub- 
ject is  certainly  of  great  importance.  It  is  probable  that  eventually  a 
bill  will  pass  more  restrictive  of  citizenship  than  the  present  law,  but 
by  no  means  so  much  so  as  the  situation  of  our  country  absolutely  de- 
mands. It  must  be  easily  discover’d  that  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
this  country  will  rest  upon  very  uncertain  grounds  if  citizenship  is  so 
easily  to  be  obtain’d  by  the  refuse  of  the  world.  One  Rebellion  has  al- 
ready arose  from  it  and  twenty  more  will  be  the  consequence  of  it.  It 
is  unhappy  that  principles  of  party  or  locality  of  interests  should  pre- 
vent measures  that  are  so  important  to  the  whole.  It  is  certainly  a diffi- 
cult subject  and  time  perhaps  is  necessary  to  perfect  a system.  Dined 
at  Mr.  Kean’s  with  a large  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Went  in 
the  evening  to  the  drawing  room.  Pleasant  weather.  Wind  N.W. 

Saturday,  27th.  Congress  not  in  session  this  day.  I visited  my  friends, 
wrote  letters  to  my  friends  at  Boston  and  Taunton,  visited  the  ruins  of 
the  large  German  Lutheran  Church  that  was  consum’d  last  evening 
by  fire.8  Cloudy  weather  looking  like  a storm.  Wind  from  S.W.  to 
N.W.  Din’d  at  Colonel  Hamiltons  in  the  family  way  with  Sedgwick. 
At  quarters  in  the  evening. 

Sunday,  28th.  At  my  quarters  all  day,  at  times  writing  on  the  subject 
of  the  manufactories  of  iron  in  the  Colony  of  Plymouth,  in  reviewing 
of  which,  it  is  evident  that  the  habits  of  that  country,  form’d  by  such 

8 The  Gazette  of  the  United,  States  for  27  December  1794  announced  the  burning  of 

this  building,  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Cherry  Streets. 
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length  of  time  in  the  various  workings  of  iron  will  enable  them  to  es- 
tablish and  perfect  those  manufactures  sooner  than  any  other  part  of 
the  U.  S.  I have  no  doubt  that  this  would  be  soon  effected  if  a capital 
adiquate  to  the  object  was  employ’d  there.9  Drank  tea  at  Bricks.  Fair 
but  colder  than  has  lately  been.  Wind  N.W. 

Monday,  29th.  Various  subjects  were  before  Congress  this  day — the 
Naturalization  Bill  again  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  reported 
progress.  A bill  for  the  payment  of  enstalments  due  to  the  bank  and  on 
foreign  loans  was  order’d  to  be  engross’d.  Receiv’d  letters  from  all  my 
Taunton  friends  and  from  Eustis.  Din’d  with  the  Speaker  at  Oeller’s.1 
Went  to  the  theatre  with  Bricks  family.  Fair,  cold  but  pleasant.  Wind 
N.W. 

Tuesday,  30th.  Amendments  to  the  Appropriation  Bill,  as  they  came 
from  Senate,  were  agreed  to,  as  were  those  agreed  to  by  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  Military  Bill  for  the  further  protection  of  the 
frontiers.  The  committee  of  the  whole  again  on  the  Naturalization 
Bill  and  reported  progress.  Cloudy.  Small  appearance  of  snow  in  the 
morning,  slite  [sleet?  ],  rain  and  misty  the  rest  of  the  day.  Wind  N.E. 

Wednesday,  31st.  Communications  from  the  Secretary  of  War  of  in- 
valid pensioners,  etc.,  were  read  and  his  report  of  the  southern  fron- 
tier. The  committee  of  the  whole  again  on  the  Naturalization  Bill, 
which  was  reported  with  amendments.  Cloudy,  misty,  dirty  weather, 
chilly.  Wind  N.E.  Part  of  the  evening  at  Knox’s.  Wrote  my  friends. 

Thursday,  1st.  January  1795.  Congress  were  this  day  chiefly  taken  up 
on  the  Naturalization  Bill.  After  it  rose,  most  of  the  members  call’d  on 
the  President  and  offer’d  the  compliments  of  the  season,  eat  his  cake, 
drank  his  wine  and  came  off.  Cloudy  and  chilly.  Wind  N.E. 

Fryday,  2d.  The  subject  as  yesterday  before  Congress,  and  an  amend- 
ment agreed  to  by  yeas  and  nays,  that  those  who  have  borne  hereditary 
titles  in  other  countries,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  other  requisites,  re- 
nounce those  titles,  before  an  admission  to  citizenship.  This  was  so 
trivial  and  so  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  legislation,  as  the  government 
is  amply  secur’d  against  any  titles  in  this  country,  that  we  could  not 
disgrace  ourselves  by  voting  for  it.  Any  nobleman  coming  here  is  as 
compleatly  divested  of  title  as  if  he  had  gone  out  of  the  world — then 
why  grim  [?]  persicution  against  a class  of  unfortunates?  Is  it  not 
discending  to  imitate  the  late  legislation  of  France?  And  is  it  not  dis- 

9 Cobb’s  Taunton  connections  would  enable  him  to  write  as  an  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject. See  above,  pp.  388—389. 

1 James  Oellers  is  listed  as  “keeper  of  an  hotell”  in  Hardie,  Philadelphia  Directory 

and  Register , 107. 
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gracing  the  great  and  good  name  of  phylanthropists  of  which  we  have 
so  much  boasted?  It  is  highly  so.  But  I suppose  the  object  of  the  propo- 
sition is  obtain’d,  by  gitting  our  names  in  the  negative,  by  means  of 
which  they  will  still  be  enabled  to  keep  up  the  electioneering  delusion 
of  their  constituents,  that  eastern  men  are  for  nobility  and  monarchy, 
and  thereby  secure  their  seats  in  another  Congress.  How  unfortunate 
it  is,  that  in  any  country  the  views  of  ambitious  and  designing  men 
should  so  far  opperate  on  the  public  mind,  that  light  itself  should  not 
be  permitted  to  enter,  and  to  make  us  believe  what  is,  not  only,  abso- 
lutely incredible,  but  contrary  to  every  principle  of  nature  or  man.  But 
such  we  are  (the  meer  dupes  of  party)  and  such,  I am  unhappy  in  say- 
ing it,  I fear  we  ever  shall  be.  The  time  has  been  when  I have  tho’t 
otherwise,  and  indeed  I cannot  say  yet,  but  that  I hugh  [ric]  the  idea 
too  fondly  to  give  it  entirely  up,  but  I fear,  the  past  experience  of  man 
is  too  strong  evidence  against  what  may  be  the  results  of  his  future 
improvements.  Little  snow  last  night.  Cloudy,  fair  towards  night. 
Wind  N. 

Saturday,  3d.  Wrote  letters  to  my  friends.  Attended  a committee  at  12 
o’clock,  afterwards  walk’d  and  call’d  upon  our  colleagues.  Din’d  at 
General  Knox’s.  Fair,  cool,  pleasant.  Wind  N.W. 

Sunday,  4th.  At  quarters  ’till  I o’clock.  Call’d  upon  Bricks  family.  Din’d 
at  Mr.  Ross’s.  Fair,  brisk  wind,  cool.  Wind  W.  and  N.W. 

Monday,  5th.  Congress  on  the  subject  of  fortification  of  ports  and  har- 
bors in  committee  of  the  whole.  Rose  and  reported  progress.  Reported 
likewise  a bill  to  compensate  sufferers  by  the  insurrection  and  agreed 
to  a report  on  the  cession  of  soil  by  the  states  to  the  U.S.  for  erecting 
light  houses,  etc.  Fair,  pleasantly  cool.  Wind  N.W.  At  the  theatre. 

Tuesday,  6th.  A bill  to  compensate  sufferers,  etc.,  pass’d  the  House,  as 
did  the  Drawback  Bill.  The  Naturalization  Bill  in  a new  draft  before 
the  committee  with  the  Supplementary  Bill  on  Impost,  etc.,  and  re- 
ported. At  the  levee.  Dined  with  Colonel  Hamilton,  tea’d  and  spent 
the  evening  with  Cabot  and  wife.  Fair  the  morning,  cloudy  rest  of  the 
day,  chilly.  Wind  S.E. 

Wednesday,  7th.  The  bills  reported  yesterday  by  the  committee  of  the 
whole  where  taken  up  in  the  House  and  pass’d  to  3d  reading.  Sundry 
reports  before  the  committee.  Rain  last  night,  cloudy  the  morning,  rest 
fair.  Muddy.  Pleasantly  cool.  Wind  N.W.  At  theatre.  Wrote  to  friends 
and  Mrs.  Cobb — 40  dollars. 

Thursday,  8th.  The  Supplementary  Bill  and  the  Naturalization  Bill  pass’d 
the  House  this  day.  In  filling  up  the  blanks  of  the  last,  to  ascertain  the 
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time  of  residence  of  aliens  prior  to  naturalization,  a long  discussion  in- 
sued,  in  the  course  of  which  it  appear’d  that  the  provisions  made  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  several  states,  confering  citizenship  on  aliens,  were 
compleatly  superceeded  by  the  power  given  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.S.  to  Congress  to  determine  an  uniform  system  of  naturalization, 
and  as  the  citizen  of  any  one  state  is  a citizen  of  all  the  states,  the  uni- 
formity would  be  compleatly  distroy’d,  and  every  state  would  make 
citizens  for  the  United  States.  Just  so  would  operate  the  power  of  ex- 
patriation in  the  states,  which  some  of  the  states  assum’d.  It  is  plain  that 
no  state  can  have  the  power  to  say  what  shall  make  a alien  a citizen,  or 
to  expatriate  a citizen — the  necessity  of  the  case  must  place  these  powers 
in  the  general  government.  Fair  the  morning,  the  rest  cloudy,  chilly. 
Wind  N.W.  and  N.E.  Tea’d  at  Anthony’s.  Evening  at  Bricks. 

Fryday,  9th.  Sundry  petitions  and  reports  were  read,  and  one  on  the  sub- 
ject of  militia  was  taken  up  in  committee  of  the  whole.  A discussion  of 
some  length  ensued,  and  a question  of  a Constitutional  nature  was  de- 
cided by  a great  majority  of  the  committee,  that  Congress  have  the  pow- 
er of  imposing  fines  and  penalties  on  the  non-performance  of  militia 
duty.  The  subject  was  then  recommitted  by  the  House  for  a bill.  Din’d 
at  General  Knox’s  and  spent  part  of  the  evening  there.  Cloudy,  misty 
weather.  Wind  N.E. 

Saturday,  10th.  Wrote  to  my  friend  Eustis  at  Boston  and  my  other  friends 
at  Taunton.  Walk’d  with  General  Knox.  Drank  tea  with  Goodhue,2 
at  my  quarters  the  evening.  Cloudy  the  forenoon.  Fair  after.  Wind  W. 
and  N.W.  Growing  cold. 

Sunday,  11th.  At  quarters  the  forenoon,  walk’d  afterwards.  Spent  the 
evening  at  General  Knox’s.  Cloudy.  Wind  N.E.  Looking  like  snow. 

Monday,  12th.  A debate  taken  up,  on  the  propriety  of  referring  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  the  Presidents  message  of  the  30  ultimo,  to- 
gether with  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  subject  of  the 
defence  of  the  South  Western  Territory  inclos’d  therewith.  This  is  not 
new.  There  ever  has  been  a party  in  Congress  opposed  to  receiving  any 
reports  from  the  ministers  of  government  altho’  the  Constitution  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  President  to  communicate  to  Congress  all  information 
on  the  subjects  of  government  and  to  call  upon  these  very  ministers  for 
such  information.  Such  conduct  is  too  rediculous  for  legislators,  and  in 
the  end  must  make  them  dispised.  The  party  in  this  instance,  I believe 
were  ashamed  of  the  motion,  for  when  the  question  was  taken  not  a nay 
voice  was  heard.  Small  snow  last  night,  cold,  fair.  Wind  N.W. 

2 Benjamin  Goodhue,  Member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts. 
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Tuesday,  13th.  After  reading  petitions  and  reports,  the  House  went  into 
committee,  on  the  more  effectual  distribution  of  the  laws  of  the  U.S. 
among  the  people  thereof.  Rose  and  the  subject  committed  to  a com- 
mittee. Din’d  with  R.  Bland  Lee3  at  quarters  in  the  evening.  Snow 
gently,  the  forenoon,  the  rest  cloudy,  cold.  Wind  S.E. 

Wednesday,  14th.  A bill  from  the  Senate  creating  the  office  of  Purveyor 
of  Supplies  before  the  committee  of  the  whole.  Rose,  the  bill  committed 
to  a select  committee.  A report  on  Monsieur  Deanary’s  petition,4  to  re- 
mit the  tonnage  of  vessels  which  bro’t  French  prisoners  from  Halifax  to  ; 
Boston  agreed  to.  Report  on  the  petitions  of  snuff  makers  and  refiners 
of  sugar  made  and  committed  with  sundry  other  reports.  Fair,  cold. 
Wind  N.W.  Spent  the  evening  at  Bricks.  Wrote  my  friends  at  Boston 
and  Taunton. 

Thursday,  15th.  After  reading  petitions  and  reports  the  House  went  into 
committee  on  the  report  for  Sinking  Fund.  A long  discussion  insued 
against  continuing  the  excise  taxes  of  the  last  session  for  a longer  time 
than  two  years,  affix’d  at  their  passing.  Rainy  the  morning,  snow  the 
rest  and  evening.  Wind  E.  and  N.E.  Spent  evening  at  Knox’s. 

Fryday,  16th.  Still  in  committee  on  the  sinking  fund.  No  question  taken. 
Lengthy  and  excellent  speech  from  Ames,  to  show  that  taxes  from  ex- 
cises are,  from  the  experience  of  all  countries,  to  be  preferred  to  direct 
taxes,  and  that  no  objects  of  such  a tax  could  be  better  chosen  than  loaf 
sugar  and  snuff,  meer  luxeries.  But  reasoning  is  lost  when  apply’d  to 
minds  that  cannot  or  will  not  be  open  to  conviction.  The  stale  epithet, 
that  excise  is  ruinous  to  liberty,  has  made  such  impressions  on  minds  that 
will  not  reason  that  indeed  reasoning  is  thrown  away,  and  nothing  but 
numbers  can  oppose  direct  taxes  in  opposition,  when  these  people  must 
know  that  this  tax  is  equally  abhorrent  to  their  constituents.  The  fact  is, 
we  must  not  have  any  tax.  Fair,  cold.  Wind  N.W.  Went  to  the  drawing 
room — slaying. 

Saturday,  17th.  Coldest  morning,  as  yet,  this  year.  Wrote  to  my  friends 
at  Taunton  and  Boston.  Fair,  cold  but  pleasant.  Wind  N.W. 

Sunday,  18th.  At  quarters  all  day.  Spent  the  evening  at  General  Knox’s. 
Very  cold,  the  severest  weather  this  season,  fair.  Wind  N.W. 

Monday,  19th.  This  was  chiefly  imploy’d  in  reading  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury’s  report  on  financial  subjects.  No  observations  made  on  the 
report.  Spent  the  evening  with  Brick.  Still  very  cold,  fair.  Wind  N.W. 

3 Richard  Bland  Lee,  Member  of  Congress  from  Virginia. 

4 This  was  the  memorial  of  Thomas  Dannery.  See  Annals  of  Congress , Third,  Con- 
gress, 1083. 
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Tuesday,  20th.  The  house  in  committee  on  certain  principles  respecting 
invalid  pensions  as  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Claims.  Agreed  to 
the  report.  Sundry  reports  were  read  and  committeed.  At  the  levee. 
The  weather  a little  moderated,  fair.  Wind  N.W. 

Wednesday,  2ist.  Two  bills  passed  the  committee  of  the  whole,  who 
likewise  had  under  their  consideration  the  Report  on  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States.  Rose  and  reported  progress.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  report  is  to  reduce  the  present  establishment  of  this  army.  Per- 
haps a worse  time  could  not  have  been  assigned  for  this  business — if 
at  all  necessary.  At  the  moment  of  victory,  and  before  any  peace  has 
been  settled,  to  intimate  the  disbandment  of  the  army  is  the  surest  mode 
to  continue  the  war.  It  ought  likewise  to  be  consider’d  whether  our 
present  establishment  is  more  than  sufficient  to  garrison  the  frontiers 
when  peace  does  take  place;  for  it  is  well  known  that  large  bodies  of 
militia  have  always  been  call’d  forth  to  co-operate  with  this  army  in 
the  war,  and  at  an  immense  expence,  which  expence  we  wish  to  avoid, 
by  having  an  army  strong  enough  without  them — if  peace  is  intended 
to  be  preserv’d.  It  is  likewise  necessary  that  a force  should  always  be 
ready  to  chastize  aggressions;  by  this  mode  only  can  peace  be  contin- 
ued with  Indians.  Altho’  the  present  measure  does  not  contemplate  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  men  now  in  service,  but  the  regiments,  yet 
it  ought  to  be  consider’d  that  all  nations  fight  their  enemy  with  fictitious 
numbers — it  is  one  of  the  great  arts  of  war;  and  if  reduction  at  all  is 
necessary,  it  ought  to  be  an  after  consideration.  Let  your  enemy  be 
deceiv’d  by  your  paper  army  untill  a peace  is  obtain’d — the  difference 
of  expence  is  trifling.  In  the  House,  a long  debate  took  place,  on  a mo- 
tion to  request  the  President  to  direct  the  proper  officers  to  lay  before 
the  House  a statement  of  the  number  of  troops  necessary  to  garrison 
the  frontiers.  This  was  propos’d,  simple,  for  to  obtain  such  information 
as  was  certainly  necessary  to  guide  the  House  in  forming  their  arrange- 
ments, but  it  was  objected  to  as  giving  up  the  independence  of  the  House 
and  throwing  the  most  important  legislative  business  into  the  hands  of 
the  executive,  that  by  this  mode  of  proceeding,  we  should  soon  be  re- 
duced to  a body  of  no  further  consequence  than  to  register  the  edicts 
of  a despot — strange  madness.  But  this  is  one  of  those  subjects  that 
cannot  be  reasoned  upon  here.  It  passed  with  a small  majority.  Weath- 
er milder,  pleasant,  fair.  Wind  N.W.  Wrote  to  my  friends  Eustis, 
Jackson,  Coney  and  Hodgdon5  at  Boston  and  others  at  Taunton. 

5 For  Daniel  Cony,  see  above,  p.  30.  Samuel  Hodgdon  had  been  active  in  the  Com- 
missary Department  during  the  Revolution  and  was  a friend  of  Henry  Knox.  See 

Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors , vill.  29. 
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Thursday,  2 2d.  Sundry  bills  agreed  to  by  the  committee  of  the  whole,  p 
reports  read  and  committed.  House  rose  after  3 o’clock.  Cloudy,  warm  r 
thawing  weather.  Wind  N.E.  Spent  the  evening  at  General  Knox’s.  H 

Fryday,  23d.  After  passing  some  bills,  one  supplementary  to  the  Act  for 
Registry  Coasting  and  Fishing  Vessels,  the  House  went  into  committee  • 
on  the  report  respecting  the  Fortification  of  Ports  and  Harbours.  Rose  1 
and  reported  progress.  The  report  committed  to  a select  committee. 
The  variety  of  opinions  on  this  subject  evidently  discover’d  the  in-  1 
capability  of  this  House  to  detail  subjects  of  this  nature — all  we  have  j 
to  do,  is  to  say  whether  fortresses  shall  be  built,  and  whether  of  tempo- 
rary or  durable  materials,  and  provide  means  accordingly,  leaving  it 
to  the  Executive  to  say  where,  with  their  size  and  construction.  Fair  | 
the  morning,  the  rest  cloudy.  Wind  N.E.  Warm  and  thawing,  snow 
at  night.  Din’d  at  General  Knox’s.  At  the  drawing  room. 

Saturday,  24th.  At  my  quarters  ’till  1 o’clock.  Din’d  at  Mr.  Breeds.6 
Spent  the  evening  at  Knox’s.  Rain’d  very  hard  all  day,  warm.  Wind 
N.E.  Wrote  to  my  friends  at  Boston  and  Taunton. 

Sunday,  25th.  At  quarters,  forenoon.  Din’d  at  Bricks  and  spent  the  eve- 
ning there.  Snow’d  all  last  night  and  this  day,  towards  night  with  rain,  i 
snow  a foot  deep,  warm.  Wind  N.E. 

Monday,  26th.  A bill  supplimentary  to  the  Act  for  Registering  Ships,  : 
etc.,  passed  the  committee  of  the  whole.  Sundry  reports  from  the  same. 
Amendments  by  the  Senate  to  the  Naturalization  Act  concurred  in 
the  House,  etc.  After  dinner  walk’d  with  Knox  and  spent  the  evening 
with  him.  Fair.  Pleasant,  thawing,  wett  in  the  streets,  snow  a foot  deep.  J 
Wind  N.W. 

Tuesday,  27th.  Sundry  reports  before  the  committee  of  the  whole — ■ 
various  petitions  read  and  committed.  Din’d  with  Knox.  Went  the  I 
evening  to  Mrs.  Moore’s  ball.  Fair,  pleasant,  very  wet  streets,  thawing 
all  day.  Wind  W.  At  the  levee. 

Wednesday,  28th.  The  following  before  the  committee  of  the  whole — 
a bill  for  repealing  a part  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  arms, 
etc.;  a report  on  the  judiciary  of  the  N.  Western  Territory;  and  a 
report  on  the  cession  of  the  S.  Western  Territory  by  N.  Carolina.  By 
this  last,  it  appears  that  prior  to  the  cession,  N.  Carolina  had  located  by 
sale  to  sundry  individuals  a part  of  the  territory  which  since  by  treaty 
with  the  Indians  has  been  reserved  to  them.  These  individuals  now 
come  and  claim  of  the  U.S.  compensation  for  these  lands,  thus,  as  they 

6 Presumably  Ebenezer  Breed,  merchant,  the  only  Breed  listed  in  Hardie.  See  Phila- 

delfhia  Directory  and  Register , 1 4. 
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say,  ceeded  to  the  Indians,  and  which  were  particularly  reserved  by 
the  Act  of  Cession  made  by  the  state.7  Rose  and  reported  progress.  Fair, 
pleasant,  thawing  still,  very  sloppy.  Wind  W.  At  the  theatre.  Wrote 
my  friends  and  Mrs.  Cobb — 30  dollars. 

Thursday,  29th.  The  committee  of  the  whole  again  on  the  same  subject 
of  N.  Carolina  disagreed  to  the  report  — after  3 the  House  rose. 
Two  days  have  been  spent  on  this  business  which  the  Carolinians  con- 
sider of  the  first  consequence  to  them.  It  seems  they  have  imbibed  an 
idea  that  they  are  to  be  defrauded  by  the  U.S.  of  the  sum  these  lands 
sold  for.  They  say  that  the  certificates  which  these  lands  sold  for  were 
part  of  the  debt  due  from  the  U.S.  and  that  that  government  absorbed 
them  by  this  sale.  Now  as  they  can  neither  fund  them  or  have  the  land 
they  are  defrauded — but  they  ought  to  consider  that  the  State  has 
charg’d  the  whole  amount  of  this  paper  to  the  U.S.  and  the  account 
has  been  settled  by  the  commissioners,  and  if  the  individuals  who  pur- 
chas’d these  lands  are  bit,  their  only  remedy  is  in  a future  treaty  with 
the  Indians,  in  which  these  lands  may  be  ceeded.  They  will  then  have 
a right  of  enterance.  But  the  U.S.  must  be  threatened.  If  they  do  not 
make  compensation,  the  purchasers  intend  to  redress  their  own  wrongs 
by  taking  possession  of  the  lands  and  an  Indian  War  with  the  Chero- 
kees  will  be  the  consequence.  This  is  one  of  the  unhappy  sources  of 
trouble  in  this  government,  which  arises  from  a disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  states  that  border  on  the  natives  not  to  be  subjected  to  the 
principles  and  laws  of  the  general  government.  They  will  not  surren- 
der up  their  land  speculations,  but  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment— and  they  ought  to  feel  it,  and  I conceive  must,  before  any 
obedience  can  take  place.  I have  no  doubt  that  N.  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia will  be  near  in  rebellion  against  the  U.S.  Rain  all  day.  Wind  N.E. 
and  S.E.  Part  of  the  evening  at  Bricks. 

Fryday,  30th.  Most  of  the  day  in  committee  on  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Claims  on  the  Petition  of  Gilbert  Dench  of  Massachusetts.8 
Dench  was  a contractor  in  the  late  war  with  the  D.  Q.  Master  General 
at  Boston,  for  the  transport  of  articles  from  that  place  to  the  North 
River.  The  U. States  not  having  money  to  pay  for  their  contract,  bor- 
row’d of  the  State  a sum  for  this  purpose,  which  was  in  orders  on  a 
specie  tax.  These  orders  Dench  says  depreciated  to  his  loss  of  20  or 
25  per  cent,  and  now  asks  to  be  made  good.  The  committee  reported, 

7 See  Annals  of  Congress , Third  Congress , 1147.  The  petition  for  reimbursement 

was  finally  defeated,  A nnals , 1 1 6 1 . 

8 For  Gilbert  Dench,  see  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  iv.  671. 
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that  he  had  no  demand  against  the  U.S.  as  they  credited  the  State  for 
the  amount  they  borrow’d  as  specie,  and  therefore  he  had  leave  to  with- 
draw his  petition.  The  members  from  N.  Carolina  very  shamefully 
abus’d  Massachusetts  as  a government  which  had  defrauded  the  U.S. 
in  all  their  accounts,  and  from  thence  arose  the  ballance  due  them. 
Their  ignorance,  which  is  profound,  is  the  only  apology  for  their  im- 
pudence. Report  accepted.  Fair,  moderate.  Wind  N.W.  and  W.  Mud- 
dy streets.  Forepart  of  the  evening  at  Knox’s,  rest  at  quarters. 

Saturday,  31st.  After  finishing  my  letters  to  Mrs.  Cobb  and  my  friends, 

I call’d  upon  acquaintance  in  town.  Din’d  at  Bricks  and  spent  part  of 
the  evening  there.  Fair,  muddy.  Wind  W. 

Sunday,  1st.  February.  Worshipped  at  St.  Peters  Church  the  forenoon. 
Din’d  with  General  Knox,  spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Morris’s  and 
Bricks.  Fair,  cool  but  pleasant.  Wind  N.W.  and  E. 

Monday,  2d.  Communications  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
his  reports  were  read.  The  Militia  Bill  reported  and  read,  with  pe- 
t [it]  ions  and  other  reports.  The  House  then  went  into  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  report  of  a select  committee  on  the  reduction  of  the 
military  establishment.  Disagreed  to  the  report.  The  subject  still  be- 
fore the  House  on  a motion  to  compleat  the  present  establishment. 
Fair,  warm,  muddy.  Wind  S.  Receiv’d  letters  from  Eustis  and  Swift. 
Drank  tea  at  Judge  Wilsons. 

Tuesday,  3d.  The  subject  of  compleating  the  present  military  establish- 
ment, in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  agreed  to  by  a great  majority — 
indeed  the  more  this  subject  was  discussed  the  more  conviction  pour’d 
upon  the  mind  of  the  necessity  of  such  forces — and  I am  certain  that  j 
a less  force  than  what  is  now  employ’d  by  the  U.S.  will  never  be  seen 
in  my  day.  Go  as  far  as  we  will,  we  shall  still  have  a frontier  and  an  ex- 
tended one,  and  if  not  occupied  by  savages,  it  will  be  by  somebody  else,  I 
equally  requiring  a force  to  protect  the  citizens  of  this  country;  and  if 
we  have  peace  with  the  savages  or  others,  a force  will  be  always  neces- 
sary to  punish  egression  as  well  as  to  protect  those  with  whom  we  are 
at  peace  from  injury  by  our  own  citizens,  so  that  an  army  must  always  ! 
be  required,  and  one,  in  my  opinion,  equal  at  least  to  the  present.  Con- 
gress were  generally  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this  measure.  Rainy 
and  snowy  in  the  morning,  clear’d  up  cold  at  noon.  At  the  levee.  Wind 
E.  S.E.  and  W.  Din’d  with  General  Knox. 

Wednesday,  4th.  Old  ballances,  a report  of,  was  before  the  committee 
of  the  whole,  and  the  resolutions,  amended,  agreed  to.  Cloudy  and 
fair  at  times.  Went  with  company  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Hamilton’s,  but 
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was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  crossing  the  Sculkill.  Return’d  and 
din’d  with  the  company  at  Oeller’s  Hotel.  To  the  theater.  Wrote  to 
friends  at  Boston  and  Taunton  and  Mrs.  Cobb.  Very  cold.  Wind  W. 

Thursday,  5th.  After  reading  sundry  reports,  the  House  went  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  report  for  reducing  the  public  debt,  the  rest 
of  the  day  spent  therein.  Rose  3^4.  Cloudy  and  fair  at  times,  milder 
than  yesterday.  Wind  W.  Din’d  at  Binghams  and  spent  the  evening. 

Fryday,  6th.  The  committee  of  the  whole  again  on  the  report  for  re- 
ducing the  public  debt,  and  half  after  three  questions  were  taken  on 
the  different  resolutions  as  reported,  and  passed  by  great  majorities. 
This  is  a favorite  subject  and  was  discussed  for  a length  of  time;  not 
that  really  there  was  any  opposition  to  the  general  measure,  but  to  the 
manner  of  obtaining  the  object.  The  great  difficulty  indeed  was  the 
prolonging  the  excise  taxes  of  the  last  session  to  the  year  1801,  which 
otherwise  would  expire  in  1797;  and  this  arose  from  the  manufactors 
of  sugar  and  snuff  objecting  to  a tax  on  those  articles,  and  that,  to, 
without  any  foundation,  but  being  opposed  to  the  general  system  of 
excises,  or  influenc’d  by  those  in  this  State  or  in  Congress  who  are, 
these  prefer,  in  all  cases,  direct  taxes  to  excises.  But  a majority  of  Con- 
gress, and  a large  one  to,  as  I hope  they  always  will,  prefer’d  the  latter. 
When  a community  have  sense  enough  to  distinguish  between  names 
and  things,  they  will  always  [adopt]  that  mode  of  laying  public  bur- 
thens, which  will  be  least  offensive  to  the  citizen.  Theories  can  never 
afford  ease  to  one  who  is  conscious  of  pain.  Fair,  pleasantly  cool.  Wind 
W.  Dined  with  Mr.  Meredith,  the  Treasurer  of  U.S.9  To  the  draw- 
ing room  in  the  evening. 

Saturday,  7th.  Wrote  to  my  usual  friends  at  Boston  and  Taunton.  After 
1 2 o’clock  walk’d  and  call’d  upon  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Brick,  etc.  Din’d 
at  home.  Very  pleasant  day,  fair,  cloudy  afternoon.  Wind  E.  and  N.E. 

Sunday,  8th.  Cloudy  all  day.  Wind  N.E.  At  my  quarters  ’till  night. 
Spent  the  evening  at  Knox’s. 

Monday,  9th.  In  Congress  reports  on  different  subjects  read  and  com- 
mitted. Bill  empowering  the  President  to  appoint  pro  tern,  officers,  in 
case  of  vacancies  in  the  Great  Departments  of  Government  passed,  as 
did  a bill  on  Post  Office  and  Roads.  Resolves  appertaining  to  the  sink- 
ing fund  before  the  committee  of  the  whole.  Snow  the  forenoon, 
thawing,  chilly.  Wind  N.E.  At  Anthony’s  in  the  evening — a dance  and 
supper. 

9 This  was  Samuel  Meredith.  See  J.  Hardie,  The  Philadelphia  Directory  and  Regis- 
ter, 168. 
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Tuesday,  ioth.  The  committee  of  the  whole  again  on  the  resolves  ap- 
pertaining to  the  sinking  fund.  Spent  the  day  on  them.  Reported  prog- 
ress. Snow  in  the  morning,  the  rest  thawing  and  muddy.  Wind  N.E. 
and  W.  Spent  the  evening  at  Knox’s. 

Wednesday,  nth.  The  same  resolves  as  yesterday  before  the  committee 
of  the  whole  and  agreed  to  with  amendments.  These  resolutions  were 
the  subject  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  more  effec- 
tually establishing  the  system  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  in  which  that 
subject  was  detail’d  in  such  manner  as  to  afford  a view  of  the  whole 
system  necessary  to  be  introduced  into  the  bill.  The  amendments 
were  to  reduce  the  irredeemable  part  of  the  debt,  as  reported,  to  re- 
deemable at  the  pleasure  of  the  U.S.  This  is  a mistaken  principle,  and 
experience  will  convince  them  of  it,  for  adding  an  irredeemibility  to  a 
debt  for  a certain  term  of  years,  will  enable  the  obtaining  a loan  at  a 
reduced  premium,  and  when  it  is  consider’d  that  the  ability  of  the  fi- 
nances will  not  be  adiquate  to  redeeming  any  part  of  such  a debt  ’till 
after  the  term  of  its  irredeemability  has  expired,  why  will  we  add  an 
additional  expence  for  the  sake  of  a name?  Because  theory  says  it  is 
incompatible  with  democracy.  A bill  empowering  the  President  to  bor- 
row for  foreign  intercourse  pass’d  to  3d  reading.  Fair,  pleasant,  thaw- 
ing and  wett.  Wind  N.W.  Din’d  with  Colonel  Humphries  at  the 
Presidents.  At  the  theatre  and  greatly  pleas’d.  Wrote  letters  to  friends 
— to  Dr.  Hunt,1  Mr.  Bradish,  Mrs.  Cobb. 

Thursday,  12th.  The  Bill  for  a loan  for  foreign  intercourse  passed.  The 
Militia  Bill  before  the  committee  of  the  whole.  Reported  progress. 
Din’d  at  the  Presidents.  At  Bricks  in  the  evening — large  company, 
dance  and  supper.  Fair,  pleasant,  thawing.  Wind  N.W.  and  W. 

Fryday,  13th.  A Bill  for  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  U.S.  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  the  day  spent  on  it.  Agreed  to.  The  opposition  did 
not  succeed  in  any  motion.  Fair,  pleasant,  afternoon  colder.  Wind 
N.W.  Call’d  at  General  Knox’s  in  the  evening  and  went  with  the  la- 
dies to  the  drawing  room. 

Saturday,  14th.  The  Bill  on  the  Military  Establishment  passed  the  House. 
A Bill  on  Old  Ballances  before  the  committee  of  the  whole  and  agreed 
to.  House  rose  at  4 o’clock.  Fair,  pleasant,  cool.  Wind  N.W.  Cloudy 
the  evening  which  I spent  at  Knox’s.  Wrote  my  friends  at  Taunton 
and  Boston. 

Sunday,  15th.  In  my  chamber  ’till  12  o’clock  when  General  Knox  call’d 

1 Dr.  Ebenezer  Hunt  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  had  married  Sarah  Bradish, 

the  sister  of  Cobb’s  wife.  See  L.  R.  Paige,  History  of  Cambridge , Massachusetts , 497. 
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me  for  a walk.  Returned  to  quarters  to  dinner.  Afterwards,  call’d  upon 
Colonel  Humphries  and  spent  the  evening  at  Bricks.  Fair,  very  cold 
sharp  wind  at  N.W. 

Monday,  16th.  A number  of  petitions  and  reports  read.  The  bill  empow- 
ering the  President  to  call  forth  the  militia  to  surpress  insurrections, 
etc.,  before  the  committee  of  the  whole.  Reported  progress.  Other  bills 
agreed  to.  Very  cold  last  night  and  still  continues.  Fair.  Wind  N.W. 

Tuesday,  17th.  The  bill  as  yesterday,  agreed  to  by  the  committee  and 
reported.  The  Militia  Bill  then  taken  up  in  the  committee.  Reported 
progress.  Communications  from  the  President  of  the  Acts  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  between  their  present  boundary 
and  the  Mississipi,  and  which  now  belongs  to  the  Indians,  the  native 
inhabitants,  together  with  the  letters  of  the  Governor  of  the  South  W. 
Territory  on  the  subject  of  Indian  War.  This  last  was  confidential 
and  the  House  was  clear’d.  These  letters  contain  an  account  of  the 
Chickasaw’s  making  war  against  the  Creeks,  and  that  in  so  doing,  they 
expected  the  assistance  of  the  U.S.,  etc.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  sale 
of  the  Georgia  lands  has  influenced  this  war  among  the  Indians.  The 
speculators  in  this  business  have  probably  arranged  matters  in  such 
way  that  the  Chickasaws  have  been  induced  to  make  war  upon  the 
Creeks  and  thereby  call  out  the  force  of  the  U.S.,  which  they  are  by 
treaty  obliged  to  do,  and  thus  extirpate  these  poor  Creeks  who  are  in 
possession  of  the  lands  thus  sold  by  the  State — by  which  means  the  pur- 
chasers will  be  enabled  to  take  possession  of  their  lands  thus  purchased. 
But  I am  sure  the  U.S.  will  never  patronize  such  wickedness.  Georgia 
has  no  right  to  the  land,  and  the  purchasers  will  know  it.2  Snow  this 
morning,  fair  the  rest.  Wind  N.E.,  S.  and  N.W.  Come  round  cold. 
Spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Dickinsons.3 

Wednesday,  18th.  The  House  taking  up  in  the  morning  in  reading  Pe- 
titions and  Reports.  The  Committee  discharged  from  any  further  con- 
sidering the  Militia  Bill.  The  Bill  for  reducing  the  Public  Debt  was 
then  taken  up  in  committee  of  the  whole — reported  progress.  Sundry 
bills  passed.  Wrote  to  my  friends,  Mrs.  Cobb — 60  dollars.  Fair,  cold 
but  pleasant.  Wind  N.W. 

Thursday,  Thanksgiving.  At  church.  Din’d  at  Knox’s.  Milder  than 
yesterday.  Wind  N.W. 

2 On  Washington’s  communication  and  the  action  of  Congress,  see  Annals  of  Con- 
gress, Third  Congress , 1231. 

3 Presumably  John  Dickinson’s  brother  Philemon,  who  had  been  a Senator  from 

New  Jersey  in  the  previous  Congress. 
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Fryday,  20th.  A bill  giving  the  daughters  of  the  late  Count  de  Grasse  1 
4,000  dollars  read  1st  and  2d  time  and  order’d  for  a 3d  tomorrow. 
The  bill  for  reducing  the  public  debt  before  the  committee  reported  j 
progress.  At  the  drawing  room.  Fair,  mild,  pleasant.  Wind  W.S.W. 
and  N.W. 

Saturday,  21st.  The  bill  for  Miss  de  Grasse’s  pass’d.  The  committee  of 
the  whole  again  on  the  bill  as  yesterday,  and  reported  it  with  amend- 
ments. Wrote  to  friends.  Din’d  at  Messrs.  Philip  and  Co.4  Fair,  pleas- 
ant spring  like  weather.  Wind  S.W.  and  W. 

Sunday,  22d.  Walk’d  with  Knox  and  with  the  ladies  visited  Cheracca’s 
bursts,5  etc.  Din’d  with  Knox,  at  Bricks  in  the  evening.  Warm  sum- 
mer like  day,  afternoon  cloudy.  Wind  S.W. 

Monday,  23d.  The  Bill  for  Reducing  the  Public  Debt  passed.  This  bill 
is  of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  future  prosperity  of  this  country. 
The  Presidents  birthday.  The  House  visited  him  at  12  o’clock,  and  re- 
turn’d to  the  Hall.  Din’d  with  Knox.  At  the  ball  in  the  evening. 
Cloudy,  rainy  and  showery.  Wind  N.E. 

Tuesday,  24th.  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  War  Department  before  the 
committee  and  sundry  reports  agreed  to.  Cloudy  and  fair,  at  times 
growing  cold.  Wind  N.E.  and  N.W.  Wrote  to  friends  and  Mrs.  Cobb. 

Wednesday,  25th.  Report  of  the  Georgia  business  before  the  committee  , 
of  the  whole,  agreed  to.  Sundry  bills  passed.  Din’d  at  Mr.  Ross’s  and 
spent  the  evening  there.  Very  cold.  Last  night  the  coldest  this  year. 
Wind  N.W. 

Thursday,  26th.  The  Georgia  report  before  the  House  which  created 
great  difference  of  opinion  and  after  long  discussion  was  order’d  to  lie  : 
’till  to  morrow.  Sundry  bills  and  amendments  passed.  Din’d  with 
Blackstone6  at  Oeller’s.  Still  very  cold.  Wind  N.W.  At  Bricks  in  the 
evening. 


4 Presumably  Phillips  Crammond  and  Company,  Merchants.  See  Hardie,  Philadel- 
phia Directory , 1 13. 

5 Though  the  word  in  manuscript  is  clearly  “bursts,”  this  must  be  a reference  to  the 
busts  of  Washington  and  other  notables  executed  by  the  Italian  sculptor  Giuseppe 
Ceracchi,  who  had  visited  this  country  in  the  early  1790’s  and  among  other  things 
attempted  to  persuade  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  commission  him  to  produce  a 
large  marble  monument  commemorating  the  Revolution.  See  Griswold,  Republican 
Court , 410. 

6 Not  identified.  There  is  no  Blackstone  listed  as  living  in  Philadelphia  in  either 
Hardie’s  Philadelphia  Directory  or  the  Census  of  1790.  The  only  possibility  is  James 
Blackstone,  a man  of  wealth  who  lived  in  Fayette  County,  but  I can  find  no  reason 
for  his  associating  with  Cobb.  There  was  no  Blackstone  in  Congress. 
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Fryday,  27th.  Sundry  bills  passed  and  reports  discussed.  Din’d  at  Bing- 
ham’s. Still  very  cold,  fair.  Wind  N.W. 

Saturday,  28th.  Report  for  defence  of  the  frontiers  before  the  committee, 
amendments  to  bills  from  Senate,  etc.  Din’d  with  Mr.  Vaughan.7  Cold, 
milder,  fair.  At  Knox’s.  Wind  N.W.  Wrote  to  friends. 

Sunday,  1st.  March.  Fair,  pleasant.  Din’d  at  Knox’s  with  Humphries. 
Tea’d  with  the  President.  Wind  W. 

Monday,  2d.  Congress  mett  at  10  o’clock,  adjourn’d  at  4.  ’till  7 o’clock, 
and  sett  untill  ioj4  o’clock  at  night,  clearing  off  the  business  for  ad- 
journment. Cloudy  the  morning,  rest  fair  and  pleasant.  Wind  W.  and 
N.W. 

Tuesday,  3d.  After  sitting  till  2 o’clock  Congress  adjourn’d  to  5 o’clock, 
and  at  7^4  o’clock  in  the  evening,  they  adjourn’d  sine  die.  At  the 
levee.  In  the  evening  at  Mrs.  Knox’s  dance — very  pleasant  affair. 
Wind  W. 

Wednesday,  4th.  Walking  with  General  Knox  and  conversing  on  the 
subject  of  Eastern  Lands.  Din’d  with  Bingham  in  company  with 
James  Swan8  and  at  the  play  with  him.  Our  friends  going  off  to  their 
homes.  Fair,  very  pleasant,  summer  like  weather.  Wind  W. 

Thursday,  5th.  Still  conversing  on  my  Eastern  Project.  Bingham  ac- 
ceeded  to  the  proposals.  Din’d  with  General  Knox  with  Swan  and 
Brick.  Spent  the  evening  there.  Fair,  very  delightfull  weather,  warm. 
Wind  S.W.  and  W. 

Fryday,  6th.  The  papers  for  my  Eastern  Contract  are  drafting — I wait 
with  anxiety.  At  the  drawing  room  with  Swan.  Fair,  pleasant  weather, 
colder  than  yesterday.  Wind  N.E.  Fire  this  morning  opposite  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Ross’s  house,  which  was  much  scortch’d — windows  melted, 
etc. 

Saturday,  7th.  Wrote  to  D.  Foster,  Esquire,  at  Brookfield.9  The  East- 
ern Land  Agreement  signed,  which  opens  a new  field  of  exertions  for 
my  abilities.  Tho’  untried,  I am  determined  to  go  thro’.  Din’d  at  the 
Presidents  with  Humphries.  Cloudy  the  morning,  rain  the  rest.  Wind 
E.  and  S.E.  Came  round  in  the  night  to  N.W. 


7 Presumably  John  Vaughan,  brother  of  Benjamin  Vaughan.  Benjamin  and  another 
brother  Charles,  were  at  this  time  living  in  Hallowell,  Maine.  See  R.  H.  Gardiner, 
Early  Recollections , 1 19-120,  for  John  Vaughan’s  career.  For  Charles  Vaughan, 
see  above,  p.  175,  note  3. 

8 James  Swan,  owner  of  Swan’s  Island  in  Maine.  See  below,  p.  503,  note  7. 

9 Dwight  Foster,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  who  must  have  returned  home 
before  adjournment. 
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Sunday,  8th.  Fair,  pleasant,  but  cold.  Din’d  at  Bingham’s  with  company. 
Wind  W. 

Monday,  9th.  Fair  and  cloudy  at  times.  Din’d  at  General  Knox’s  with 
Bingham,  conversing  on  Eastern  Land  subjects.  At  the  theatre  in  the 
evening.  Cool.  Wind  N.W. 

Tuesday,  10th.  At  six  o’clock  this  morning,  left  my  old  quarters  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  set  off  for  N.  York.  Detain’d  half  a day  in  crossing  the 
Delaware.  Lodged  at  Trenton.  Fair,  cool.  Wind  N.W. 

Wednesday,  nth.  Persu’d  our  journey  by  day  break,  breakfasted  at 
Princeton,  din’d  at  Brunswick,  and  lodged  at  Woodbridge.  Very  bad 
roads.  Fair,  cold  morning.  Wind  N.W. 

Thursday,  12th.  On  our  journey — breakfasted  at  Elizabeth  Town,  and 
arrived  at  N.  York  at  3 o’clock,  put  up  with  Colonel  Smith.  Cold 
morning.  Wind  N.E.  Heavy  blow  in  the  evening  with  snow  and  rain. 

Fryday,  13th.  Rain  and  snow  last  night  with  heavy  wind  at  N.E.  and 
S.W.  at  night.  Rainy  and  snowy  all  day.  Din’d  at  Smith’s  with  com- 
pany and  spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Low’s1  with  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Saturday,  14th.  Fair  and  cloudy  at  times.  Wind  S.W.  and  blowing.  En- 
gag’d a passage  for  Taunton.  Call’d  upon  Flint,  din’d  at  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormicks,2 and  spent  the  evening  there.  Cold. 

Sunday,  15th.  Still  blowing  and  cloudy  at  times.  Wind  W.  Set  sail  from 
N.  York  at  12  o’clock,  anchor’d  at  City  Island  at  2 o’clock,  from 
thence  sail’d  again  at  9 o’clock  at  night.  Mild  afternoon  and  evening. 
Wind  W. 

Monday,  16th.  In  the  Sound.  On  the  morning  off  N.  Haven.  Fair.  Gen- 
tle wind  at  W.  and  S.W.,  but  came  round  at  12  o’clock  to  N.E.  and 
cloudy.  Stood  in  for  and  reach’d  Sachem’s  Head  Harbour  at  night.  A 
heavy  blow  in  the  evening  with  snow.  Safe  in  harbour  all  night,  thank 
God. 

Tuesday,  17th.  This  morning  the  wind  came  round  to  the  W.  Set  sail 
from  our  harbour  at  7 o’clock.  Fair.  Soon  after,  a brisk  gale  from  S.W. 
Reach’d  Dighton  in  Taunton  River  at  12  o’clock  at  night — a great 
run,  140  miles. 

Wednesday,  18th.  Breakfasted  at  Mrs.  Stutson’s  at  Dighton,3  and  ar- 
rived at  Taunton  at  2 o’clock,  happy  in  seeing  my  family  and  friends 

1 Nicholas  Low,  the  New  York  merchant. 

2 Presumably  Daniel  McCormick,  an  associate  of  Alexander  Macomb,  William 

Constable,  and  other  New  York  speculators.  See  J.  S.  Davis,  Essays  in  the  Earlier 

History  of  American  Corf  orations,  1.  302. 

3 Presumably  Anna  Stutson,  listed  in  the  census  of  1790  as  living  in  Dighton.  See 

Heads  of  Families , 43. 
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after  five  months  absence.  Fair,  pleasant.  Heavy  wind  N.W. 
Thursday,  19th.  The  wind  at  S.W.  blew  very  hard  last  night.  Fair, 
growing  colder.  Call’d  upon  my  friends  around  the  Green.  Wind  W. 
and  N.W. 

Fryday,  20th.  Cold  this  morning.  Call  upon  friends  and  acquaintance. 

Din’d  with  Mr.  McWhorter.  Wind  N.W. 

Saturday,  21st.  Still  cold,  but  growing  warmer.  Conversing  with  my  ac- 
quaintance. Wind  N.W.  and  S.W.  Cloudy  evening,  looking  like  rain. 
Sunday,  2 2d.  Cloudy,  wind  S.W.,  rain  towards  night.  Worshipped  with 
Parson  Foster.4 5  Major  Baylies  with  me  the  afternoon. 

Monday,  23d.  Cloudy  and  fair  at  times.  Wind  S.W.  Town  Meeting, 
which  gave  me  an  oppertunity  of  seeing  my  friends  in  the  town. 
Tuesday,  24th.  Fair  and  pleasant.  Wind  W.  and  S.W.  Fish  came,  and 
I had  my  first  dinner  of  them  with  Swift  and  Sproat.6 
Wednesday,  25th.  Fair  and  very  pleasant.  Wind  S.W.  Visited  young 
Babbett  at  Norton,  who  is  very  sick.  Saw  Dr.  Parker.  Return’d  at 
night.6 

Thursday,  26th.  Fair  and  cloudy,  at  times  wind  W.  and  N.E.  General 
Jackson  arrived  at  my  house  from  Providence  where  he  had  been  from 
Boston  and  stay’d  with  me  the  afternoon  and  night.  Began  to  snow  in 
the  evening. 

Fryday,  27th.  Severe  snow  storm.  Wind  N.E.  After  dinner  General 
Jackson  would  go  for  Boston.  The  snowing  had  ceas’d,  tho’  the  roads 
were  very  bad  and  full  of  snow.  In  the  evening  snowing  again  com- 
menc’d and  continued  with  sleet  and  rain  all  night. 

Saturday,  28th.  Still  sleet  and  rain  all  day.  Wind  N.E.  Warmer  than 
yesterday.  Din’d  with  Padleford. 

An  examination  of  the  annals  of  the  Third  Congress  reveals 
that  Cobb  played  a very  minor  role  indeed  in  the  proceedings. 
He  was  appointed  to  serve  on  a committee  which  was  to  inquire 

4 The  Reverend  John  Foster,  a remarkable  clergyman  who  caused  so  much  turmoil 
in  Taunton  that  he  was  finally  dismissed.  He  later  became  an  atheist.  See  Emery, 
Taunton , 227—228. 

5 For  Dr.  Foster  Swift,  for  many  years  one  of  Taunton’s  physicians,  and  James 
Sproat,  a Taunton  lawyer,  see  Emery,  Taunton , 314,  545—546.  There  are  three  let- 
ters from  Sproat  to  Cobb  and  a large  number  from  Swift  to  Cobb  in  CP  for  the  years 
1794  and  1795. 

6 “Young  Babbett”  was  presumably  the  son  of  Dr.  Nathan  Babbit,  a physician  in 
Norton.  Dr.  Daniel  Parker  was  another  Norton  medico.  See  G.  F.  Clark,  History  of 
the  Town  of  Norton  (Boston,  1859),  37°~37I* 
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into  the  need  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  a uniform  militia  in  the  United  States ; 7 he  helped  prepare  a 
bill  to  establish  navigational  buoys  off  the  coast  of  Connecticut ; 8 
and  he  helped  to  obtain  governmental  assistance  for  the  relief  of 
sick  and  disabled  seamen.9  Doubtless  because  of  his  experience 
as  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House,  he  was  frequently  called 
on  to  preside  over  Congress  when  Frederick  Muhlenberg  need- 
ed a rest.1  Aside  from  these  unimportant  matters,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  new  representative  from  Massachusetts  did  any- 
thing at  all.  He  never  made  a speech,  nor  is  his  name  associated 
with  any  piece  of  legislation.  When  it  came  to  voting,  General 
Cobb  always  voted  at  his  party’s  call  and  registered  unswerving 
support  to  the  Federalist  faction.  In  all  the  votes  recorded,  he  » 
differed  from  Fisher  Ames  and  Samuel  Dexter  on  but  one  insig-  1 
nificant  occasion.  In  short,  he  was  a dutiful  subordinate,  content 
to  follow  rather  than  to  lead. 

As  the  end  of  the  session  and  the  time  for  re-elections  ap-  ; 
proached,  Cobb’s  friends  urged  him  to  make  a speech  that  would 
bring  him  before  the  public  eye  and  aid  him  in  the  coming  con-  ‘ 
test.  Still  no  speech  was  given.  Election  time  came,  and  though  I 
Cobb  led  the  twelve  candidates  from  his  district,  he  failed  to  ob-  | 
tain  the  necessary  majority,  which  made  a run-off  necessary.  In  ! 
the  meantime,  his  friend  William  Eustis  kept  prodding  him  to  I 
speak  in  Congress: 

Make  your  speech  upon  the  general  state  of  the  nation,  on  the  excise,  ; 
which  falls  hard  on  the  good  Christians  in  New  England  who  keep  chaises  I 
for  the  laudable  and  sole  use  of  riding  to  heaven,  or  make  it  about  the 
English,  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch,  the  Indians,  the  Negroes,  or  the  very  |j 
Irish — but  make  your  speech  or  you  never  will  have  any  character  in  Bos-  I 
ton.  Your  enemies  expect  it,  your  friends  desire  it:  and  this  thing  is  more  * 
spoken  of  than  you  would  imagine,  notwithstanding  all  your  vanity.  Make  ; 
it  about  religion — there  you  shine.  . . .2 

7 Annals  of  Congress , Third  Congress , 141. 

8 Annals  of  Congress , Third  Congress , 525. 

9 Annals  of  Congress , Third  Congress , 956. 

1 See,  for  example,  Annals  of  Congress , Third  Congress , 980,  988,  1009,  1082,  (• 
1165,  1174. 

2 Eustis  to  Cobb,  Boston,  10  December  1794)  in  CP. 
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Again  Eustis  suggested  speaking  about  “the  black  art,  or  cock 
fighting  or  Indian  fighting,  or  the  age  of  reason,  or  the  age  of 
insanity,  anything  but  make  a speech  or  I will  forge  one  for  you 
I and  hire  some  virtuous  printer  to  make  it  yours.”3 

Despite  these  urgings,  the  unwilling  orator  failed  to  open  his 
1 mouth ; and  in  the  absence  of  other  factors,  it  seems  safe  to  as- 
sume that  this  must  have  contributed  to  his  eventual  defeat.  Four 
f by-elections  had  to  be  held  in  the  Taunton  district  before  George 
: Leonard  of  Norton  finally  won  the  coveted  place.4  Thus,  as  the 
close  of  the  Third  Congress  approached,  the  freshman  Congress- 
1 man  found  himself  jobless,  a situation  all  the  more  uncomfort- 
able in  view  of  the  large  family  which  he  had  to  support.  These 
circumstances  make  it  easier  to  understand  why  General  Cobb 
I should  be  willing  to  accept  an  offer  from  William  Bingham  to  act 
as  his  agent  in  the  wilds  of  Maine. 


3 Eustis  to  Cobb,  Boston,  4 December  1794,  in  CP. 

4 The  election  returns  are  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives.  There  are  also  frequent 
references  to  the  election  and  to  Cobb’s  prospects  in  CP  during  the  period  from  No- 
vember, 1794,  through  February,  1795. 


Chapter  VIII 

The  Start  of  Cobb’s  Agency 

JUST  when  Bingham  first  became  acquainted  with  David 
Cobb  is  not  clear.  The  presumption  is  that  Cobb,  as  one  of  i 
Knox’s  closest  friends,  first  came  into  contact  with  Bingham 
when  the  latter  decided  to  engage  in  a speculation  in  Maine  lands. 
Certainly  Cobb  had  been  closely  associated  with  the  Maine  spec-  f 
ulation  since  its  inception  in  the  summer  of  1791.  When  Henry  J 
Jackson  first  petitioned  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  allow  , 
the  Land  Committee  to  sell  over  two  million  acres  to  a single  1 
company,  Cobb  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  General 
Court  to  approve  the  sale.  A year  later  Henry  Jackson  wrote 
Knox,  “The  township  for  Cobb  and  another  for  Colonel  Ben,  I 
they  expect  them,  or  must  receive  a compensation.”  This  state-  1 
ment  can  only  be  interpreted  as  evidence  that  the  support  of 
Cobb  and  Colonel  Benjamin  Hichborn  had  been  purchased,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  paid  in  land.  Since  neither  General  Cobb  I 
nor  Hichborn  had  ever  received  his  reward,  Knox  had  an  added  ; 
reason  for  trying  to  help  Cobb  find  employment,  should  he  be  in 
need  of  a job.1 

In  the  spring  of  1792  General  Cobb  had  purchased  from 
the  Massachusetts  Land  Committee  a gore  of  land  on  the  An- 
droscoggin River,  where  he  apparently  considered  the  erec- 
tion of  some  iron  works ; and  two  years  later  he  accompanied  his 
friend  Knox  on  a kind  of  good-will  tour  to  the  Waldo  Patent.2 
Though  there  is  no  documentary  proof  to  substantiate  the  fact, 
it  again  seems  likely  that  Cobb,  along  with  Henry  Jackson,  was 

1 For  the  original  purchase,  see  above,  pp.  39—54.  Jackson’s  statement  is  in  his  letter 
to  Knox  dated  Boston,  17  June  1792,  KP,  xxxi.  145.  For  Hichborn,  see  above,  p. 
150,  note  4. 

2 See  Cobb’s  application  to  the  Committee,  dated  3 March  1792,  in  the  Eastern  Land 
Papers,  Box  8,  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives.  There  are  frequent  references  to  this 
purchase  in  CP.  For  the  tour,  see  H.  Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  26  October  1794* 
KP,  xxxvi.  77,  where  Jackson  reports  that  Knox’s  gifts  of  “Bibles,  Rum,  Spelling 
books,  Brandy,  Brimmers,  Sugar  and  Tea ” together  with  his  and  Cobb’s  gallantry  to 
the  wives  and  daughters  had  made  the  Patent  people  very  happy. 
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; asked  by  Knox  to  assist  Bingham  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
, Land  Committee  in  January,  1793.  At  any  event  the  two  must 
have  become  acquainted  at  that  time,  for  Cobb’s  name  appears  as 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  agreements  which  Bingham  made  with 
the  Commonwealth.3  At  the  end  of  that  year,  when  Cobb  went 
to  Philadelphia  to  serve  in  the  Third  Congress,  he  was  sufficiently 
well  acquainted  with  Bingham  to  visit  his  home  regularly  as  an 
I accepted  member  of  the  “Republican  Court.”  As  we  have  seen, 
Cobb  failed  of  re-election  in  17945  he  had  a large  family  and 
no  means  of  supporting  it;  his  friends  Jackson  and  Knox  wrote 
: frequently  of  his  critical  situation  and  of  their  concern  for  his 
welfare;4  and  finally,  in  Knox  he  had  an  advocate  whose  opinion 
would  carry  great  weight  with  Bingham.  Cobb  was  New  Eng- 
land born  and  bred,  he  had  been  closely  connected  with  Massa- 
chusetts politics  for  some  years,  his  reputation  as  an  officer  of 
1 the  Revolution  and  as  a courageous  judge  during  the  Shays  un- 
pleasantness gave  him  standing  in  his  native  state.  In  short,  here 
I was  a man  who  needed  a job  and  who  seemed  to  possess  many  of 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  manage  a campaign  of  land  de- 
velopment in  New  England. 

However  the  preliminary  negotiations  may  have  been  con- 
ducted,5 early  in  March  Cobb  and  Bingham  signed  an  agree- 
ment which  was  to  send  the  former  down  east  to  reside  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  remaining  years: 

Articles  of  Agreement  Between  Bingham  and  Cohby 
7 March  1795  [CP]6 

Articles  of  Agreement  entered  into  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  this 
seventh  day  of  March  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  five 

3 See  the  original  deeds  in  BP  and  the  example  reproduced  above  facing  page  102. 

4 See,  for  example,  H.  Jackson  to  Knox,  Boston,  21  August  1791,  KP,  xxix.  71, 
where  Jackson  comments  on  Cobb’s  miserable  situation  and  speaks  of  him  as  not 
having  a sixpence  or  other  resource  with  which  to  provide  for  his  family. 

5 The  offer  of  the  agency  must  have  been  tendered  to  Cobb  as  early  as  December, 
1794.  In  a letter  to  Cobb  dated  Taunton,  3 December  1794,  his  friend  Oliver  Leon- 
ard speaks  of  being  eager  to  start  off  on  the  land  business  and  on  13  December  he 
writes  again  requesting  news  of  Maine.  It  seems  clear  that  Cobb  waited  for  the 
final  outcome  of  the  election  before  accepting.  Both  of  Leonard’s  letters  are  in  CP. 

6 There  is  another  original  of  this  agreement  in  BP  and  a copy  in  KP,  xxxvil.  46. 
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Between  William  Bingham  of  the  said  city  of  the  first  part  and  David 
Cobb  of  Taunton,  County  of  Bristol,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
of  the  second  part, 

Whereas  the  said  William  Bingham  is  possessed  of  several  large  and 
valuable  tracts  of  land  in  sundry  parts  of  the  District  of  Main  which  are 
intended  to  be  put  in  a train  of  settlement  and  benificial  management,  as 
well  for  the  purposes  of  encreasing  the  population  of  that  part  of  the 
country  as  enhancing  the  interests  of  the  proprietor, 

It  is  therefore  agreed  between  the  said  parties 

First,  That  the  said  David  Cobb  shall  be  and  is  hereby  constituted 
the  agent  and  superintendant  of  said  lands  and  to  reside  on  such  part 
thereof  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  for  the  purpose  of  managing  its  various 
concerns  according  to  his  best  skill  and  judgment  and  according  to  gen- 
eral and  particular  instructions  which  he  shall  receive  from  time  to  time 
from  the  said  William  Bingham  his  heirs  or  assigns. 

Second,  The  said  David  Cobb  hereby  engages  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  said  lands  and  also  to  preclude  himself 
from  being  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  object  of  speculation 
which  may  either  divert  his  attention  or  in  any  manner  interfere  or  clash 
with  the  interests  of  the  proprietor. 

Third,  And  the  said  William  Bingham  hereby  stipulates  and  agrees 
to  make  the  following  allowances  to  the  said  David  Cobb  for  his  services 
aforesaid,  to  wit,  a lot  in  the  town  of  Goldsborough  and  one  thousand 
dollars  towards  the  building  of  an  house,  both  the  house  and  lot  to  be 
and  remain  the  property  of  the  said  David  Cobb;  a deed  in  fee  simple  of 
two  thousand  acres  of  land  of  the  average  quality  of  the  other  lands,  to 
be  located  in  such  places  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties;  the  re- 
siduary profits  which  shall  arise  upon  twenty  thousand  acres  averaged  of 
said  lands  generally  in  the  District  of  Main ; and  an  annual  allowance  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  commence  from  the  first  day  of  May  ensuing. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  intention  of  the  said  parties  that  this  agree- 
ment shall  continue  as  it  respects  the  annual  consideration  for  the  term 
of  ten  years,  but  if  from  any  circumstances  the  said  William  Bingham  or 
his  heirs  or  assigns  think  it  proper  to  make  a different  arrangement  he  or 
they  shall  be  at  liberty  so  to  do,  he  giving  two  years  notice  thereof  to  the 
said  David  Cobb  or  in  lieu  of  the  said  two  years  notice  an  anticipation 
of  two  years  salary,  at  the  option  of  the  first  party  as  a compensation  for 
the  disappointment  to  which  the  second  party  shall  be  subjected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  said  different  arrangement;  but  in  this  case  the  other  be- 
fore recited  compensation  shall  remain  with  and  enure  to  him,  the  said 
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David  Cobb  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  wit,  the  house  and  lot,  the  two  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  and  the  residuary  profits  of  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
land  as  specified  in  the  third  article  of  this  agreement. 

Wm.  Bingham  [Seal8] 

David  Cobb 

Signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered  in  the  presence 
of 

James  Swan7 
Lambert  Ledent 

Once  the  agreement  had  been  signed,  Bingham  wasted  no  time 
in  instructing  Cobb  in  his  duties,  while  the  newly  appointed  agent 
soon  proved  himself  eager  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  bargain. 
The  letters  of  Cobb,  Bingham,  and  Knox  which  follow  throw  a 
good  deal  of  light  on  some  of  the  problems  incident  to  the  sale  of 
land  at  retail  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century: 

Bingham  to  Cobb,  Philadelphia , 25  March  1795  [CP] 

Philadelphia  March  25th  1795 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  various  questions  on  the  subject  of  the  settlement  and 
improvement  of  the  lands  in  the  District  of  Maine,  of  which  you  have 
taken  the  general  superintendance,  I can  only  communicate  transient 
rather  than  decisive  opinions  at  present,  as,  however  correct  they  may 
now  appear,  future  experience  in  the  course  of  the  opportunities  you  will 
have  to  investigate  the  subject  may  render  a departure  from  them  ex- 
pedient. Indeed,  I should  be  desirous  of  visiting  that  country,  previous  to 
determining  any  fixed  systematic  plan  to  become  the  basis  of  our  future 
operations,  for  the  local  situation  and  various  susceptibilities  of  the  coun- 
try, combined  with  the  prejudices  or  partialities  of  the  people,  for  or 
against  certain  modes  of  arrangement,  as  connected  with  the  scheme, 

7 James  Swan  (1754—1830),  a Scotchman  by  birth,  had  come  to  America  shortly 
before  the  Revolution,  at  the  outbreak  of  which  he  joined  the  patriot  cause.  After 
the  war  he  engaged  in  a variety  of  business  concerns  and  in  1786  bought  the  Burnt 
Coat  group  of  islands,  including  Swan’s  Island,  off  the  Maine  coast.  From  1787  to 
1795  he  was  active  in  negotiating  with  the  French  government,  in  the  latter  year 
arranging  for  the  commutation  of  the  United  States  debt  to  France  into  American 
securities.  He  later  returned  to  France,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  re- 
mained in  jail  until  his  death.  See  H.  C.  Rice,  “James  Swan,”  New  England  Quar- 
terly , x.  464—486. 
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should  be  taken  into  consideration  and  have  proper  attention  paid  to  them. 

The  object  in  view  is  of  immense  magnitude,  both  as  it  regards  the 
effort  of  mind  necessary  to  conduct  the  enterprize,  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  proprietors  to  be  eventually  affected  by  its  failure  or  success. 

It  appears  evident  to  me  that  the  most  essential  point,  as  a preliminary 
arrangement,  is  extensively  to  make  known,  by  every  possible  means,  the 
character  of  this  country  in  order  that  the  tide  of  emigration,  which  has 
hitherto  been  directed  westwardly  may  be  checked  and  diverted,  if  pos- 
sible, into  an  opposite  channel. 

After  experience,  in  the  instances  of  Kentucky,  Genesee,  and  Lake 
Erie  settlements,  has  evinced  with  what  ease  a few  individuals  can  estab- 
lish the  reputation  of  a country  and  promote  its  population,  I do  not  de- 
spair, considering  the  superior  advantages  of  the  lands  in  the  Province  of 
Maine,  of  seeing  the  current  of  emigration  turn  that  way.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary, thro  the  medium  of  the  public  prints  and  conversation  with  intelli- 
gent and  influential  men,  to  make  known  the  essential  traits  that  distin- 
guish these  lands  with  respect  to  soil,  situation,  climate,  etc.,  which  by 
being  dissemenated  in  those  states  where  from  superabundance  of  popula- 
tion there  is  a constant  flow  of  emigration  from  them  would  induce  a pref- 
erence to  be  given. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  proper  and  highly  conducive  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object  in  view,  to  invite  men  of  discernment  in  thick  set- 
tled parts  of  the  country,  from  whence  emigration  may  be  expected  to 
take  place,  to  visit  these  lands,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  make  a favor- 
able report  of  them  to  their  friends  and  neighbours. 

The  price  at  which  they  should  be  sold  must  depend  on  a variety  of 
contingencies,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  establish  a fixed  value,  from 
which  no  deviation  ought  to  be  made.  The  quality  of  soil  and  nature  of 
the  situation  must  have  their  influence.  The  engagements  that  the  pur- 
chasers will  enter  into,  relative  to  the  number  of  settlers  that  they  will 
place  on  the  premises  and  the  period  within  which  they  will  compleat  it, 
are  likewise  considerations  of  great  importance,  especially  when  it  is 
recollected  that  independent  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  in- 
crease of  settlers,  as  connected  with  the  higher  value  of  the  lands,  there 
is  a premium  of  thirty  dollars  allowed  by  the  State  for  every  settler  thereon 
placed  within  an  allotted  time. 

Besides,  the  settlement  of  the  new  comers,  either  in  a confined  or 
scattered  situation,  will  essentially  weigh  in  the  calculation  of  advantages, 
and  of  course,  have  a corresponding  effect  on  the  price  of  the  lands.  A 
township  altogether  purchased  by  a company  and  settled  closely,  will  not 
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be  attended  with  the  same  advantages  as  if  the  improvements  were  made 
at  certain  limited  distances,  and  the  intermediate  unimproved  grounds  be- 
longed to  the  proprietors.  In  the  latter  case  the  rising  value  of  the  inter- 
vening farms  would  amply  compensate  for  the  lower  rates  at  which  the 
lands  were,  in  the  first  instances,  disposed  of. 

These  observations  will  of  course  determine  the  answer  to  the  question 
concerning  the  price  of  the  lands  and  the  disposal  of  them,  either  in  whole 
townships  or  in  lots  at  certain  equal  distances. 

With  respect  to  the  payments,  it  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  re- 
ceive the  full  amount  of  the  purchase  money,  but  as  such  engagements  can- 
not in  all  instances  be  complied  with,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  terms 
should  be  accommodated  to  the  convenience  of  the  parties  who  solicit  the 
indulgence. 

But  in  the  case  of  giving  credit,  and  accepting  payments  by  installments, 
the  amount  must  be  subject  to  interest,  as  the  original  purchase  from  the 
State  is  exposed  to  these  conditions. 

A surveyor  will,  as  you  suggest,  be  essentially  necessary.  It  is  a question 
whether  his  services  will  be  required,  untill  an  examination  is  made  of  the 
various  townships  and  a consequent  determination  relative  to  those,  on 
which  it  will  be  most  expedient  to  commence  the  operation  of  settlement, 
in  the  consideration  of  which,  fertility  of  soil  and  advantageous  local  po- 
sition will  be  very  leading  motives,  for  it  will  be  good  policy,  to  make  every 
effort,  and  in  some  cases,  even  sacrifices,  to  satisfy  the  first  settlers  with 
their  establishment,  that  they  may  be  thereby  more  readily  induced  to 
recommend  the  country  to  their  friends  and  neighbours. 

Perhaps  a surveyor  may  be  usefull  in  determining  the  identical  places, 
which  should  engage  a preference,  and  when  this  point  is  decided,  he 
may  immediately  proceed  to  the  division  of  such  townships  into  lots  of 
200  acres  each.  The  labourers  in  such  a case  might  be  usefully  employed 
as  chain  carriers,  and  when  not  wanted  for  this  specific  purpose,  in  a vari- 
ety of  other  usefull  occupations.  In  a conversation,  which  I recently  had 
with  Mr.  Park  Holland,  who  has  finished  the  survey  of  the  District  in  the 
rear  of  my  purchase,  I am  informed  that  it  is  his  intention  to  carry  with 
him  a number  of  labourers,  when  he  proceeds  to  make  his  settlement  in 
the  Province  of  Maine,  which  it  is  his  object  to  effect  early  in  the  spring. 

The  price  he  is  to  pay  to  them  is  1 2 dollars  per  month,  and  he  flatters 
himself  with  the  expectation  of  their  finally  settling  in  the  country. 

I do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  engage  at  present  any  mechanicks 
to  reside  at  Goldsborough.  A considerable  expence  would  be  incurred 
thereby  and  no  certainty  exists  of  finding  them  employment.  Measures 
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might  be  taken  to  secure  their  services  when  they  might  be  wanted  and 
their  wages  might  be  previously  fixed,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  study 
oeconomy  in  every  arrangement  connected  with  the  progress  of  this  set- 
tlement, as  its  success  will  essentially  depend  thereon. 

Your  question  relative  to  the  collection  of  all  kinds  of  lumber  at  Golds- 
borough  cannot  be  answered  untill  I have  a better  personal  knowledge  of 
the  country. 

It  would  be  certainly  desirable  to  have  every  production  of  the  country 
encouraged  which  is  calculated  for  exportation,  by  its  obtaining  when 
brought  to  market,  a very  generous  price.  It  appears  that  the  purchasers 
would  derive  a profit  on  such  negotiations.  But  the  best  mode  to  answer 
the  purpose  and  thereby  render  important  services  to  the  adjacent  country 
would  be  by  establishing  grocery  and  dry  good  stores,  which  would  facili- 
tate the  interchange  of  all  the  imported  necessaries  and  conveniencies  of 
life,  for  the  produce  of  the  soil,  which  would  stimulate  the  reciprocal  pur- 
suits of  the  farmer  and  merchant.  This  vicinity  to  a market  must  appear 
an  advantage  of  a superior  nature,  when  contrasted  with  an  interior  situ- 
ation, remote  from  navigable  water  and  deprived  of  an  easy  conveyance 
to  a shipping  port,  where  the  expence  of  land  carriage  often  constitutes  a 
vast  deduction  from  the  value  of  the  proceeds. 

It  appears  to  me  evident  that  the  establishment  of  a town  at  Golds- 
borough  will  most  amply  repay  the  trouble  and  expense  that  will  attend 
it — an  excellent  harbor  equally  accessible  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  a 
central  situation  with  a large  quantity  of  fertile  lands  in  the  rear  to  fur- 
nish all  the  articles  necessary  for  the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies,  as 
well  as  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  a great  stretch  of  sea  coast  well  calcu- 
lated for  carrying  on  the  fisheries,  are  included  in  the  list  of  its  advan- 
tages. I think  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  extensive  commercial 
capitals  equal  to  what  such  a scene  of  business  may  require,  will  be  power- 
fully attracted  to  this  quarter,  whenever  experience  has  evinced  the  bene- 
fits that  may  be  derived  from  the  employment  thereof.  Should  the  in- 
tended town  possess  many  striking  allurements,  it  would  be  greatly  in- 
strumental to  its  progress  to  have  a number  of  usefull  mechanicks  to  settle 
there.  They  might  probably  be  prevailed  on  to  remove  there,  from  the 
cheapness  of  living  and  the  advantage  of  an  early  settlement  in  a young 
thriving  country.  The  plot  of  the  town  should  be  accurately  surveyed  and 
the  streets  marked  with  precision,  according  to  a plan  that  will  be  provided 
for  the  purpose. 

Amongst  a variety  of  objects  that  will  claim  the  attention  of  the  super- 
intendant,  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  Townships  No.  7,  8, 
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9,  10,  II,  and  1 2 of  the  second  purchase  is  peculiarly  necessary,  as  one  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  State  provides  for  one  hundred  settlers  being  placed 
thereon  previous  to  the  23  March  of  the  present  year. 

Many  depredations  have  been  made  on  this  property,  particularly  by 
the  pillage  of  lumber. 

It  will  be  of  essential  consequence  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  evil, 
by  adopting  the  most  decisive  measures  which  the  laws  will  justify,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  a continuance  of  such  outrageous  proceedings. 

I think  it  will  be  expedient  to  employ  some  active  and  intelligent  char- 
acters in  the  different  counties  of  Massachusetts  to  assist  in  procuring  set- 
tlers and  to  divert  the  attention  of  emigrants  to  the  District  of  Maine. 
What  will  be  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  compensation  to  be  allowed  to 
them  must  be  a matter  of  future  consideration. 

A Colonel  Judson  of  Connecticut8  has  made  proposals  to  purchase  a 
considerable  quantity  of  these  lands,  with  a view  of  removing  there,  with 
a great  number  of  settlers  from  that  state.  Such  valuable  characters  would 
be  an  important  acquisition  and  every  facility  that  in  reason  can  be  re- 
quired should  be  granted  to  them,  to  induce  them  to  give  this  district  a 
preference.  I have  desired  him  to  apply  to  you  for  particulars,  after  your 
arrival  on  the  spot,  as  he  means  to  visit  that  country  early  in  the  spring. 

After  selecting  the  townships  the  most  proper  for  the  various  promis- 
cuous settlers  that  will  arrive  from  time  to  time,  it  will  be  proper  to  allot 
certain  townships  for  enterprizing  and  influential  characters  of  this  de- 
scription. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  modes  of  promoting  settlements  would  be  by 
inserting  in  the  various  public  papers  of  the  State,  some  well  timed  para- 
graphs, displaying  characteristic  traits  of  the  country,  its  situation,  advan- 
tages, etc.  It  might  be  done  without  giving  the  least  cause  of  suspicion, 
from  what  quarter  the  intelligence  came.  This  country  has  hitherto  been 
struggling  under  a cloud  of  disadvantage.  It  will  take  some  time  to  coun- 
teract the  unfavorable  impressions  that  have  been  made  on  the  public 
mind,  with  regard  to  it.  Every  effort  must  be  immediately  tried,  other- 
wise a great  sacrifice  will  be  made,  whenever  necessity  may  induce  a sale 
of  a portion  thereof,  to  reemburse  the  heavy  advances  already  made  and 
to  supply  the  means  of  paying  the  future  installments. 

8 This  must  have  been  Colonel  David  Judson,  of  Washington,  Connecticut.  At  least 
he  is  the  only  Connecticut  colonel  named  Judson  that  I have  been  able  to  discover. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  and  as  such,  might  well  have  known 
Knox,  Jackson  and  others  concerned  with  the  Maine  lands.  See  F.  B.  Dexter,  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  the  Graduates  of  Yale  College , in.  571-572. 
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I shall  forward  to  you  as  soon  as  possible,  exact  drafts  of  the  upper  and 
lower  millions,  as  well  as  of  the  sea  coast,  and  will  write  you  more  fully 
on  this  subject  in  a short  time.  I think  a short  period  will  greatly  brighten 
the  prospects  of  the  country. 


I will  make  the  advance  you  desire  relative  to  a portion  of  your  salary, 
about  the  time  you  are  taking  your  departure. 

I am  with  sincere  regard 
Dear  sir 

Your  obedient  humble  servant 
General  Cobb  Wm.  Bingham 


Cobb  to  Bingham , Bos  ton , 8 April  1795  [CP] 

My  dear  Sir:  Boston  APril  8th'  1 795 

Immediately  after  my  arrival  at  Taunton,  which  was  in  seven  days 
after  I left  Philadelphia,  I communicated,  in  every  direction,  my  inten- 
tion of  residing  in  the  District  of  Maine,  and  of  accommodating  any  num- 
bers of  settlers  in  that  country,  of  good  character,  who  had  enterprize  suf- 
ficient to  pertake  with  me  in  my  fortune.  Numbers  have  applied  and  some 
of  them  are  of  our  best  class  of  farmers,  but  as  I had  not  receiv’d  your  in- 
structions, I could  make  no  final  arrangements  with  them.  I however 
promised  the  more  influential  characters  among  them,  that  they  should 
not  loose  their  reward,  if  they  could  procure  settlers  for  me  and  in  any 
numbers.  They  are  now  employ’d  on  this  business.  For  this  service,  I have 
thought  of  giving  to  those  who  shall  procure  twenty  five  settlers,  two 
hundred  acres  of  land.  Of  this  you  will  give  me  your  opinion.  To  those 
who  have  applied  for  lands  to  settle  upon,  I have  answer’d  generally  that 
the  price  would  be  about  66  cents  per  acre,  and  that  upon  such  credit  as 
they  would  not  be  displeas’d  with,  and  in  addition  to  it,  I have  intimated 
that  in  removing,  they  should  not  be  at  any  expence  for  themselves  and 
families  after  they  embarked  from  Boston  or  other  ports  ’till  their  arrival 
at  Gouldsboro’.  From  present  appearances  and  if  a liberal  policy  is  per- 
sued,  I have  no  doubt  of  procuring  any  number  of  settlers,  especially  if 
the  reports  of  the  first  emigrants  are  favorable  to  the  country,  and  of  this 
I will  almost  pledge  myself,  for  it  is  my  intention,  and  I have  no  doubt 
of  your  support  in  it,  that  if  any  untoward  circumstances  should  take  place, 
to  meliorate,  with  parental  kindness,  every  distress,  and  to  soften  every 
care.  Under  such  circumstances  even  ingratitude  itself  must  change  its 
character.  The  surveyor,  whom  I have  frequently  mentioned,  has  the  sub- 
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ject  of  removal  now  under  consideration ; if  he  goes,  as  I expect  he  will, 
two  of  our  best  young  farmers  will  attend  him  as  chainmen,  and  if  they 
like  the  country  they  will  remove  their  families  and  all  their  dependent 
workmen.  They  shall  like  it,  and  therefore  they  will  remove.  These  and 
other  characters  with  whom  I have  convers’d  are  of  the  first  breed  of 
the  Old  Colony,  the  discendents  of  ancestry  from  the  west  of  England 
and  untainted  with  disorganiz’d  blood  either  savage  or  civil;  and  whose 
industry  will  make  a wilderness  to  blossom  like  the  rose  and  the  flinty 
surface  of  the  rocks  to  rejoice  with  fertility.  Our  mutual  friend  here9  is 
decidedly  of  my  opinion,  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  every  exer- 
tion should  be  made,  either  by  placing  this  property  in  company,  or  by 
other  resources,  to  establish  every  usefull  mechanical  profession  at  Goulds- 
boro’  in  the  course  of  this  year,  and  for  making  it  the  depot  of  the  lumber 
of  that  country.  The  advantage  would  be  incalculable,  even  if  the  capital 
on  the  first  instance,  if  that  was  possible,  was  sunk;  without  some  such  ex- 
ertions, your  ideas  of  giving  to  this  situation  any  value  like  city  lots,  can 
never  be  realiz’d.  You  will  not  omit  to  transmit  to  me,  your  powers  of 
agency  and  for  the  sale  of  lands,  together  with  all  the  maps  and  papers 
relating  to  the  territory  and  its  boundaries.  Copies  of  the  contracts  are 
perhaps  likewise  necessary.  By  Harry  and  Mr.  Shaw1  I am  inform’d  that 
you  have  two  or  three  farms  and  as  many  houses  in  bad  repair  at  Goulds- 
boro’.  I have  directed  the  fences  to  be  put  up,  and  shall  take  down  with 
me  in  May  two  or  more  labourers  to  take  care  of  these  farms  for  the  sea- 
son, which  I intend  from  time  to  time  to  stock  largely  with  cows  and  oxen 
that  the  settlers  may  be  accomodated  on  their  arrival. 

Your  letter  of  the  25  ultimo  has  come  to  hand.  I could  have  wish’d,  if 
you  had  made  up  your  mind  on  the  subject,  to  have  had  your  instructions 
more  explicit.  I have  however  a confidence  that  my  operations  will  ulti- 
mately meet  your  views  and  wishes.  You  may  observe  in  this  day’s  Centi- 
nel  that  I have  commenc’d  the  puffing  of  Maine.2  The  printer  has  in- 

9 Presumably  Henry  Jackson. 

1 For  William  Shaw,  see  above,  p.  62,  note  8. 

2 See  the  Columbian  Centinel , 8 April  1795.  Cobb’s  communication  appeared  under 
the  heading  “Of  Maine,”  and  read  as  follows:  “A  correspondent  congratulates  his 
fellow-citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  on  the  prospect  of  the  increasing  wealth  and 
population  that  is  now  taking  place  in  that  delightful,  though  too  long  neglected 
country,  the  District  of  Maine;  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  he  has  been  in- 
formed, that  extensive  designs,  combined  with  capitals  equal  to  the  object,  are  in 
operation  in  that  country,  and  directed  particularly  to  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
tural improvement}  by  which  the  small  farmer,  the  poor  but  industrious  part  of 
society  and  others,  will  have  the  first  great  opportunity  that  has  ever  offered  itself 
in  the  course  of  American  settlements,  and  perhaps  the  best,  by  which  they  may  in- 
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serted  best  instead  of  last.  This  business  I shall  continue,  at  times,  as  I ob- 
tain facts  and  leasure.  By  the  first  week  in  May,  I shall  be  under  the 
necessity  of  drawing  upon  you  for  one  thousand  dollars  for  my  use.  It  will 
be  necessary  that  our  friend  here  should  be  empower’d  to  supply  me  oc- 
casionally with  fay  and  subsistence  for  those  who  are  employ’d  as  surveyors 
and  labourers,  tho’  most  of  this  expense  will  probably  be  paid  for  in  land, 
yet  you  will  readily  conceive  that  provisions  and  a little  money  must  al- 
ways be  at  my  command  for  this  purpose.  I intended  returning  to  Taun- 
ton on  Fryday  next,  but  a letter  I just  now  receiv’d,  containing  the  mel- 
ancholy account  of  my  son,  a young  lawyer  in  the  District  of  Maine,  being 
deprived  of  his  reason  (perhaps  forever)  by  too  close  attention  to  study, 
will  probably  make  it  necessary  for  me  previously  to  visit  St.  George’s. 
This  unhappy  affair  will  be  such  an  additional  affliction  to  a mother  al- 
ready borne  down  by  weakness  and  distress,  that  I very  much  fear  the 
consequences.3  Tell  our  friend  General  Knox  of  this.  The  Jacobines  of 
this  city,  in  a late  meeting,  were  defeated  by  an  immense  majority.4 

I am  dear  sir,  with  esteem  and  with  very  respectfull 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Bingham, 
your  most  obedient  servant 

D.  Cobb 


Bingham  to  Cobb>  Philadelphia , 19  April  179 5 [CP] 


Dear  gir . Philadelphia  April  1 9th  1 7 9 5 

I have  received  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant  and  observe  with  much 
satisfaction  that  you  have  such  favorable  prospects  with  regard  to  obtain- 
ing settlers  for  the  District  of  Maine,  and  that  many  applications  and 
overtures  have  been  made  to  you,  by  a description  of  inhabitants  who  will 
be  essentially  usefull  in  the  first  establishment  of  this  country. 

I approve  the  recompence  you  propose  to  give  to  those  who  obtain 
twenty  to  twenty  five  settlers.  I believe  it  will  be  adviseable  in  the  first 
instance,  to  estimate  the  lands  as  low  as  possible,  in  order  to  induce  set- 
tlers to  give  a decided  preference  to  them,  for  every  settled  farm  may  be 


sure  to  themselves  and  families  an  ample  and  independent  establishment,  and  that 
too  in  a part  of  this  continent  which  combines  more  agricultural  and  commercial 
advantages  than  any  other  of  the  United  States,  or  perhaps  of  the  world.” 

3 On  Cobb’s  son’s  difficulties,  see  Wilde  to  Cobb,  Warren,  20  March  1795,  in  CP. 

4 This  was  the  first  of  a series  of  town  meetings  held  to  discuss  Jay’s  Treaty,  the 
general  contents  of  which  had  been  made  public  the  preceding  month. 
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made  to  impart  a double  value  to  the  uncultivated  lands  adjoining  by  such 
a distribution  of  the  lots,  as  will  expose  them  alternately  for  sale  or  set- 
tlement. 

I observe  that  you  propose  that  they  shall  be  at  no  expence,  after  they 
have  embarked  untill  the  arrival  of  the  settlers  at  Gouldsborough.  This  is 
a great  advantage  not  usually  enjoyed  by  emigrants,  who  incur  consider- 
able charges  before  they  arrive  at  their  intended  destination.  But  as  the 
return  vessels  accommodate  passengers  on  easy  terms,  it  may  be  proper  to 
hold  out  this  encouragement.  I think  there  will  be  a difficulty  in  the  set- 
tlers transporting  their  horses  and  cattle,  which  are  essential  objects  to- 
wards their  comfortable  subsistence.  Perhaps  there  may  be  settlements  in 
the  neighbourhood,  on  the  seacoast,  where  they  may  be  procured  on  easy 
terms. 

I concur  with  you  in  opinion,  concerning  the  necessity  of  making  the 
greatest  efforts  to  satisfy  the  first  settlers,  so  that  their  easy  and  agreable 
situation  may  induce  them  to  recommend  the  removal  of  their  friends 
and  relations.  To  answer  this  purpose  effectually,  it  becomes  highly  nec- 
essary to  have  the  township  allotted  for  the  first  settlements  to  consist  of 
excellent  lands,  altho  it  might  be  removed  at  some  distance  from  the  sea- 
side, yet  roads  might  be  easily  made  to  communicate  therewith. 

To  open  and  clear  the  roads,  I suppose,  will  be  undertaken  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Pennsylvania,  by  contracting  for  a certain  quantity  of  land 
to  be  given  for  the  labor  of  clearing  every  ten  perch.  Those  who  under- 
take the  business,  when  once  possessed  of  lands,  become  settlers. 

I hope  you  will  be  able,  immediately  after  your  arrival,  to  determine 
the  most  favorable  spot  to  commence  the  settlements  and  plant  the  set- 
tlers, which  is  an  important  object  to  arrange,  in  order  to  make  any  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

I think  it  will  be  very  advantageous  to  have  established  at  Goldsborough 
some  of  the  most  usefull  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  but  I flatter  myself, 
that  with  the  encouragement  of  a lot  of  ground  to  build  on,  they  may  be 
induced  to  fix  themselves,  without  engaging  a payment  to  them,  for  the 
entire  employment  of  their  time.  If  this  place  enjoys  the  advantages  it 
appears  to  possess,  I have  no  doubt  that  in  a short  period,  small  commer- 
cial establishments  will  be  formed  there  which  will  give  life  and  energy  as 
well  to  the  town  as  to  the  surrounding  country  and  seashore,  by  purchas- 
ing fish,  lumber  and  other  productions,  in  exchange  for  groceries  and  im- 
ported articles. 

There  were  several  lots,  not  belonging  to  Mr.  Shaw,  which  he  prom- 
ised to  procure  on  easy  terms  from  the  owners  and  which  appear  proper 
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to  purchase  in  order  to  complete  the  intended  plan.  I wish  you  to  enquire 
whether  they  have  been  bargained  for. 

I shall  accept  your  draft  in  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  month,  for 
the  sum  you  mention  you  shall  draw  for,  and  I will  establish  as  soon  as 


possible  a small  fund  for  the  various  purposes,  that  occasions  may  call 
for,  in  the  progress  of  the  settlement,  but  I prefer  the  commutation  of 
land  for  labor,  in  every  case  where  it  can  conveniently  be  effected,  espe- 
cially where  the  proprietors  mean  to  reside  on  the  spot  and  improve  it. 

I will  forward  to  you  as  soon  as  possible,  the  powers  of  agency,  etc., 
with  the  charts  of  the  two  tracts,  as  well  as  all  other  documents  you  may 
have  occasion  for,  as  copies  of  the  contracts,  etc. 

With  respect  to  the  farms  at  Gouldsborough,  I wish  you  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  them.  They  must  be  valuable,  from  the  prices  that  have  been  ob- 
tained for  them. 

It  will  be  proper  to  make  every  endeavor  to  procure  every  mill  seat  on 
navigable  water,  as  well  to  derive  an  advantage  from  the  preparation  of 
lumber  for  export,  as  to  lessen  the  depredations  committed  in  the  District, 
by  the  owners  of  these  mill  seats. 

I have  received  with  pleasure  the  paragraph  in  the  Boston  Centinel 
on  the  subject  of  the  Provence  of  Maine,  which  has  been  inserted  in  all 
our  papers.  Such  communications  have  a tendency  to  bring  an  object  to 
the  public  attention,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  within  the 
reach  of  its  recollection,  and  thereby  impresses  the  mind  favorably  to- 
wards it.  If  you  have  a copy  of  the  prospectus  of  these  lands,  you  will  find 
sufficient  facts  on  this  subject  to  give  birth  to  a great  variety  of  paragraphs. 

I shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  whenever  any  circumstances  occur 
that  are  worthy  of  communication.  I feel  exceedingly  for  the  destressing 
accounts  you  have  received  on  the  subject  of  your  son. 

I hope  this  domestic  misfortune  will  be  but  temporary. 


General  Cobb 


With  sincere  regards  I am 
dear  sir 

your  obedient  humble  servant 
Wm.  Bingham 


Bingham  to  Cohby  Philadelphia > 15  May  1795  [CP] 

Dear  Sir:  Philadelphia  May  15th  1795 

I wrote  to  you  under  date  of  April  19  which  I am  afraid  has  miscarried, 
as  you  have  not  acknowledged  the  receipt  thereof. 
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I have  had  a draft  of  yours  for  1,000  dollars5  presented  to  me,  which 
shall  be  duly  honoured  and  charged  to  your  account. 

I suppose  you  have  by  this  time  arrived  on  the  lands  and  are  commenc- 
ing the  execution  of  our  projected  improvements.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  "find  that  you  have  a prospect  of  obtaining  as  many  settlers  as  you  can 
accommodate.  There  is  no  arrangement  that  can  so  essentially  tend  to 
raise  the  value  of  these  lands  as  the  increase  of  settlers. 

Amongst  the  various  objects  that  you  will  have  in  view,  there  is  one  I 
must  recommend  in  a particular  manner  to  your  attention.  It  is  to  pre- 
vent the  depredations  on  the  wood  and  getting  possession  of  the  mill  seats, 
so  as  to  command  the  means  of  converting  the  wood  into  lumber. 

I wish  you  to  keep  a regular  account  of  the  progress  that  is  made  and 
the  prospects  that  present  with  respect  to  the  settlement,  and  transmit  the 
same  to  me  by  every  convenient  opportunity,  as  such  communications 
may  be  rendered  very  usefull  to  these  lands,  as  relative  to  carrying  into 
effect  the  plans  I may  pursue  with  respect  to  the  disposal  thereof.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  United  States  that  stands  so  much  in  need  of  a helping 
hand,  as  the  character  of  this  country  has  been  much  depreciated  by  ig- 
norance or  design. 

I would  recommend  your  writing  letters  after  your  arrival,  to  General 
Jackson,  conveying  the  traits  that  appear  most  favorable  in  the  country, 
extracts  of  which  to  be  published  in  the  Boston  newspapers,  as  well  as  the 
adoption  of  other  means  that  you  may  think  adviseable,  to  place  this  coun- 
try on  the  footing  it  merits. 

I hope  Colonel  Judson  from  Connecticut  has  applied  to  you  for  lands 
for  settlement.  I mentioned  in  a former  letter  his  intention  to  emigrate 
with  a considerable  number  of  families. 

Our  friend  General  Knox  is  very  busy  in  preparing  for  his  departure 
and  I expect  will  join  you  in  a very  short  time. 

I am  with  great  regard 
dear  sir 

Your  obedient  humble  servant 
General  Cobb  Wm.  Bingham 

Cobb  to  Bingham y Taunton y 12  May  1795  [CP]6 

Dearc‘r'  Taunton  May  I2th.  1795 

I have  just  returned  from  Boston  where  I have  been  for  the  last  week 
6 This  draft  is  in  BP,  in  a package  of  papers  marked  “Vouchers  for  1795.” 

6 This  letter,  which  was  probably  never  sent,  appears  on  the  same  sheet  as  Cobb’s 
letter  to  Bingham  of  24  May,  below,  p.  515. 
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pushing  off  Shaw  to  compleat  the  remaining  purchases  at  Gouldsboro*.  I 
He  sails  on  the  morrow,  and  I am  obliged  to  omit  my  departure  untill  a 
fortnight  after,  that  he  may  have  time  to  make  his  purchases  there  before  j 
my  arrival.  This  delay  of  Shaws  will  impede  me  in  my  operations,  as  I 
intended  to  have  embark’d  this  week.  I am  ready  with  my  surveyor,  six  | 
laborers,  a house  carpenter  and  eight  others  who  are  going  to  view  the  1 
country;  some  of  these  are  wealthy  farmers  of  my  neighbourhood  and 
whom  I have  invited  to  pertake  of  our  fine  cod  and  haddock  of  Goulds-  1 
boro’  and  to  choose  themselves  a paradisaical  situation  in  your  wilderness. 

I tho’t  it  necessary  to  take  a carpenter  with  me,  as  your  houses  there  are  1 
in  a state  of  ruin 

[Unfinished,  no  signature] 


Bingham  to  Cobb,  Philadelphia,  24  May  1795  [CP] 


Dear  Sir.  Philadelphia  May  24th  1795 

I profit  of  the  departure  of  General  Knox  to  forward  to  you  a copy  of 
the  plans  of  the  different  Lottery  Townships,  which  specify  the  particu- 
lar position  of  each  land  prize,  and  denote  those  who  have  commuted  their 
claims  by  transferring  them  to  other  districts,  in  which  they  were  sanc- 
tioned by  an  Act  of  the  General  Court. 

You  will  receive  at  the  same  time  two  maps  of  the  respective  pur- 
chases. The  lower  tract  has  all  the  rivers  which  have  been  recently  sur- 
veyed by  Peters,  exactly  designated,  which  exhibits  this  country  in  the 
most  favorable  point  of  view,  as  relative  to  the  distribution  of  water,  as 
well  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  mill  seats,  as  for  watering  meadows 
and  forming  the  means  of  communication  for  conveying  the  produce  to  a 
market. 

I am  impatient  to  hear  from  you  after  your  arrival  at  Gouldsborough, 
as  I have  no  doubt  I shall  receive  some  important  communications  as 
relative  to  the  adjacent  grounds  being  calculated  for  the  commencement 
of  a settlement,  as  with  respect  to  the  appearance  of  engaging  a sufficient 
number  of  valuable  settlers.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  operations  of  the 
present  year  will  have  a most  excellent  tendency  in  raising  the  value  of 
the  territory  and  bringing  it  into  more  repute,  which  is  essentially  wanted 
as  well  to  turn  the  current  of  emigration  into  that  quarter,  as  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  soil. 

You  will  make  whatever  bargains  you  may  think  proper  for  the  sale 
of  farms,  which  I will  confirm  and  carry  into  effect.  As  there  is  at  present 
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a post  road  near  the  settlement,  I hope  you  will  write  me  regularly,  and 
convey  every  information  connected  with  the  progress  and  prospects  of 
the  settlement. 

I mentioned  in  a former  letter  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  secure 
every  mill  seat  that  was  within  the  bounds  of  the  tract,  which  could  be 
procured  on  reasonable  terms.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
exact  from  those  who  possess  mill  seats  and  obtain  their  supply  of  wood 
from  the  lands  within  my  limits,  the  portion  of  lumber  which  I am  en- 
titled to,  which  is  one  half,  by  the  custom  of  the  country. 

In  cases  of  delicacy  or  difficulty,  it  will  be  fortunate  to  have  the  aid 
of  General  Knox’s  opinion,  which  he  will  be  happy  to  impart  to  you,  on 
all  occasions. 

Please  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  letters  that  you  may  receive  from 
time  to  time,  that  in  case  of  a failure  of  any  of  them,  I may  supply  their 
place  by  copies. 


General  Cobb 


I am  with  great  regard 
Dear  sir 

Your  obedient  humble  servant 
Wm.  Bingham 


Cobb  to  Bingham  y Boston y 24  May  179 5 [BP] 7 

My  dear  Sir:  Boston  May  24th.  1795 

Your  letters  of  the  19th  ultimo  and  of  the  15th  instant  have  been  duly 
receiv’d,  the  first  of  which  found  me  at  Taunton,  where  I was  making 
the  last  arrangements  for  my  departure;  soon  afterwards  I came  to  this 
town  with  an  intention  to  proceed  to  the  eastward,  but  in  consultation 
with  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Shaw,  it  was  consider’d  as  important  that 
he  (Mr.  Shaw)  should  preceed  my  departure  at  least  ten  days,  that  he 
might  have  an  oppertunity  of  compleating  his  purchases  at  Gouldsboro’  on 
better  terms,  and  he  promis’d  to  be  at  that  place  in  the  course  of  the  then 
insuing  week;  accordingly  I return’d  to  Taunton  where  in  painfull  in- 
dolence I have  worn  away  the  last  twelve  days,  and  have  again  return’d 
here  with  a determination  to  go  forward  in  all  events.  Shaw  is  still  here 
endeavouring  to  arrange  his  merchantile  concerns,  so  as  to  admit  of  his 
absence,  and  after  daily  promises  of  departure  he  has  finally  fix’d  it  for 
tomorrow.  Whether  he  goes  or  not,  I have  made  my  determination  to 


7 There  is  a copy  of  this  letter,  differing-  slightly  in  phrasing,  in  CP. 
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depart  in  all  this  week,  and  to  take  post  somewhere  on  the  shore,  suffi- 
ciently distant  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  Gouldsboro’  being  appriz’d 
of  the  intended  operations  and  yet  equally  advantageous  for  the  work 
of  the  surveyor.  The  people  of  Gouldsboro’  are  totally  ignorant  of  Shaws 
having  sold  his  lands  to  you  at  that  place,  and  it  is  of  importance  that 
they  should  continue  so  untill  the  purchases  are  compleated.  This  has 
been  the  reason  why  advertizements  have  not  yet  been  publish’d  invit- 
ing settlers  to  that  country,  and  why  I have  kept  myself  aloof  in  declar- 
ing the  place  of  my  intended  residence  there.  This  mode  of  conduct  will 
ultimately  be  to  your  advantage,  altho’  at  present,  it  has  greatly  embar- 
ras’d  and  impeded  me  in  my  intended  operations  in  that  country.  In  a 
few  weeks  this  difficulty,  I hope,  will  be  remov’d. 

I have  engaged  a surveyor,  six  labourers  or  chainmen  and  a house 
wright  to  go  with  me.  The  surveyor  is  not  the  one  I formerly  mentioned 
to  you;  he  has  refus’d.  But  he  is  one  of  equal  professional  abilities  and  of 
greater  wealth  and  influence,  a brigadier  of  militia  and  a selectman  oj  the 
town*  I have  but  one  objection  to  him,  and  that  is,  he  is  a namesake  of 
mine  and  a distant  relation.  He  receives  at  the  rate  of  500  dollars  per  an- 
num and  finds  himself.  The  six  labourers  receive  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars 
per  month  and  the  house  wright  75  cents  per  day  and  to  be  boarded.  The 
house  wright,  I have  been  induced  to  engage  from  Mr.  Shaw’s  recom- 
mendation, who  informs  me  that  your  houses  are  much  out  of  repair  and 
that  your  interest  would  be  greatly  served  by  a little  expense  at  this  time. 
Three  or  four  of  the  labourers  are  to  serve  as  chainmen  to  the  surveyor. 
The  rest  are  to  be  on  the  farms  at  Gouldsboro’,  which  I conceive  will  at 
least  repay  this  expence.  As  this  will  probably  be  the  chief  burthen  I shall 
imfose  upon  you  the  present  season,  I hope  you  will  not  omit  making  such 
provision  in  the  hands  of  our  friend  here  as  may  meet  it  in  season. 

I have  had  an  application  for  the  sale  of  a township  of  land  either  to 
take  it  altogether  or  in  halfs  or  quarters  of  townships,  as  I shall  see  fit. 
The  applicants  are  wealthy  farmers  and  intend  residing  on  the  spot  and 
to  fill  it  with  settlers.  I am  to  give  them  an  answer  in  all  next  month.  In 
such  contracts  as  these  I feel  a difidence  of  my  opinions  whether  I shall 
meet  your  views  and  wishes,  and  should  therefore  request  your  directions. 
I have  tho’t  that  as  the  first  settlers  will  have  their  lands  at  66  cents,  that 
those  who  purchase  such  large  tracts  might  be  allow’d  to  have  theirs  at 
50  cents  per  acre,  and  the  condition  of  placing  on  the  land  double  the 
number  of  settlers  that  your  contract  obliges  on  the  same  quantum,  part 


I have  been  unable  to  discover  a person  to  fill  all  the  particulars  of  this  bill. 
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of  the  purchase  to  be  paid,  the  remainder  secur’d  on  interest  payable  at 
instalments. 

The  terms  of  encouragement  that  I have  held  out  for  settlers  have  met 
with  general  approbation,  and  if  you  will  support  me  in  executing  them, 
I will  pledge  myself  to  excite  as  great  a rage  for  the  settlement  of  your 
lands,  as  you  have  seen  operate  in  favor  of  those  of  Genesee  or  Kentucky. 
The  extra  expence  is  such  a trifle  as  deserves  no  mention.  It  is  more  in 
words  and  the  manner  of  doing  it,  than  expensive.  My  intention  is  to 
stock  your  farms  at  Gouldsboro’  with  cows  and  oxen  which  are  to  be  bo’t 
in  that  neighbourhood  in  any  quantity,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
settlers  with  them  as  they  may  want;  those  who  are  prudent  and  indus- 
trious but  poor,  shall  have  their  cows  on  credit.  Others  will  pay  for  them 
in  the  first  instance.  This  little  accomodation  with  other  trifling  assistances 
that  cost  nothing,  together  with  transporting  gratis,  the  carcases  of  the 
settlers  with  a few  bags  by  way  of  furniture,  from  this  to  Gouldsboro’, 
will  give  such  a charm  to  the  settlement  that  few  can  resist  and  all  will 
admire,  and  if  a packett  could  be  had  to  run  between  this  town  and  that, 
the  system  would  be  compleat. 

Eastern  lands  are  rapidly  on  the  rise  both  in  value  and  estimation. 
Townships  that  were  sold  last  year  for  25  cents  now  sell  for  50.  Settlers 
give  generally  a dollar  per  acre  for  their  lots;  and  the  great  operations 
that  you  and  others  are  making  in  that  country  must  still  more  rapidly  in- 
crease its  value.  If  you  can  meet  the  two  next  annual  instalments,  I have 
not  a doubt  but  that  the  remainder  will  be  amply  provided  for  from  the 
lands,  as  well  as  a capital  equal  to  all  our  views  for  the  improvement  of 
that  country. 

Your  directions  in  your  different  letters  shall  be  carefully  attended  to. 
If  it  is  your  wish  to  reserve  all  the  mill  seats,  you  will  greatly  impede  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  as  this  is  one  of  the  main  objects  that  some 
wealthy  farmers  have  the  view  of  obtaining  that  induces  their  removal. 
You  may  perhaps  reserve  a few  of  those  that  are  best  situated  and  allow 
of  the  purchase  of  the  rest.  If  you  reserve  all,  you  must  be  at  an  immedi- 
ate expence  in  erecting  mills  for  the  accomodation  of  the  settlers.  Depri- 
dations  on  the  wood  and  timber  shall  be  prevented,  and  something  if 
possible  shall  be  obtain’d  for  past  trespasses. 

I am  exceedingly  disappointed  in  not  receiving  your  power  of  agency 
and  the  maps  etc.  of  the  lands.  I shall  go  down  there  with  my  finger  in  my 
mouth.  I have  no  power  to  act  efficiently,  neither  have  I any  deeds  or 
paper,  by  which  your  lands  are  to  be  known  from  others.  I hope  you 
will  remedy  this  evil  by  the  first  conveyance. 
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I inform’d  you  of  my  first  piece  of  puffing  which  you  saw  in  the  Centi- 

nel.  My  answer,  in  paper  or  two  after,  signed  Cereptune,9  was  smoak’d 

here  by  some  dogs,  since  which  I have  omitted  publishing  any.  Indeed 

my  time  has  been  so  intirely  ingros’d,  I could  not  attend  to  such  subjects. 

Perhaps  future  leasure  may  give  me  an  oppertunity.  I hope  to  see  you 

and  Mrs.  Bingham  in  Maine  in  the  course  of  the  season.  My  next  will  be 

from  thence.  A .. 

Adieu 

David  Cobb 

I did  not  attend  my  bill  with  advice,  as  I had  given  you  previous  notice 
of  the  draft  at  that  time.  I am  much  obliged  by  your  acceptance  of  it. 


Bingham  to  Cobb,  Philadelphia,  i June  179 5 [CP] 


My  dear  Sir:  Philadelphia  June  I.  1795 

On  my  return  from  New  York,  whither  I accompanied  our  mutual 
friend  General  Knox,  I found  your  letter  of  the  24th  ultimo  and  observe 
that  you  had  been  prevented  from  taking  your  departure,  from  an  expec- 
tation that  Mr.  Shaw  would  have  preceded  you,  and  have  effected  the 
purchases  of  the  remaining  lots  at  Gouldsborough,  in  which  I observe 
that  you  have  been  disappointed.  Perhaps  some  other  person  might  be 
found  who  would  be  as  well  calculated  to  perform  that  service.  I only 


9 See  the  Centinel  for  n April  1795.  In  this  issue,  Cobb  answers  his  previous  com- 
munication, again  under  the  heading  “Of  Maine.”  His  “puff”  reads  as  follows: 
“Mr.  Russell.  It  was  with  great  pleasure  I observed  in  your  last  Wednesday’s  Centi- 
nel, the  information  given  by  a correspondent  on  the  subject  of  the  District  of  Maine , 
and  as  one  of  his  fellow  citizens,  I sincerely  reciprocate  his  congratulations.  If  any 
thing  can  rouse  the  torpidity  of  the  capitalists,  or  dart  one  single  ray  through  the 
thick  cloud  of  deception  that  has  so  long  hung  over  this  devoted  district,  it  will  be 
those  operations  that  your  correspondent  has  mentioned,  and  as  a well-wisher  to  the 
prosperity,  happiness  and  wealth  of  this  State,  I hope  that  the  enterprizers,  whom- 
soever they  may  be,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  may  meet  with  more  if  possible 
than  their  ample  returns.  It  has  long  been  a matter  of  surprise,  and  especially  with 
strangers  and  foreigners  who  have  visited  this  country,  that  the  people  of  the  State 
were  so  little  acquainted  with  the  value  and  advantages  of  the  District,  and  more 
especially  when  they  observe  such  swarms  of  emigrants  annually  issuing  from  this 
Commonwealth  to  people  an  interior  wilderness,  which  cannot  bear  a comparison, 
when  we  combine  the  salubrity  of  climate,  fertility  of  soil,  and  the  immense  com- 
mercial wealth  and  advantage  of  this  District — indeed  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
these  good  people  who  thus  emigrate  really  bury  their  talents  in  a nafkin , and  I be- 
lieve no  better  reason  can  be  assigned  for  it,  than  what  we  daily  see  in  life,  that  the 
child  will  always  prefer  the  cake  in  a neighbour’s  house,  to  that  of  its  own,  although 
its  own  is  much  better.  Cereptune,  Boston,  April,  1795.”  I can  find  no  newspaper 
reference  to  the  “dogs”  having  “smoak’d”  Cobb’s  scheme. 
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wish  a conditional  agreement  to  be  made  with  them,  expressive  of  the 
correct  terms  on  which  they  will  sell  their  property,  to  be  accepted  by 
me,  if  I should  approve  thereof.  Perhaps  they  may  demand  extortionate 
prices,  far  beyond  what  prudence  would  justify  me  in  giving.  I commend 
your  resolution  of  proceeding  at  all  events,  as  I do  not  believe  that  your 
entering  into  negotiation  with  them  would  make  any  essential  difference, 
as  they  will  be  unacquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  lots  wanted,  altho 
Shaws  agency  would  probably  be  useful,  as  he  has  a knowledge  of  the 
different  characters  who  are  to  be  trated  [rzc]  with.  I think  that  this 
disappointment  should  not  by  any  means,  impede  the  progress  of  your  op- 
erations, and  that  your  intended  destination  should  be  advertised  and  pro- 
posals of  invitation  made  to  settlers.  The  arrangements  respecting  the 
town  need  not  be  mentioned,  as  there  will  be  a necessity  for  many  previ- 
ous operations  before  this  is  carried  into  effect. 

Except  the  encouragement  is  immediately  held  out  on  the  most  allur- 
ing terms,  with  every  incentive  to  give  this  country  a preference,  the  sea- 
son will  pass  over  without  making  any  impression  of  consequence.  It  is 
very  important  that  a proper  direction  should  be  given  to  settlers  and  the 
reputation  of  the  country  should  be  fixed,  during  the  course  of  the  present 
year. 

I shall  not  omit  to  make  provision  for  the  engagements  you  made  with 
the  persons  who  will  accompany  you,  whose  services  I have  no  doubt  will 
amply  recompence  their  appointments.  I think  the  settlers  should  be  placed 
on  lots,  disposed  alternately  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  intermediate 
plantations  should  rise  in  value  by  their  establishments,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  proprietors.  You  will  be  at  first  very  much  engaged  in  exploring  the 
ground  and  determining  the  most  eligible  spot  to  commence  the  settle- 
ments. No  time  should  then  be  lost  in  surveying  them,  as  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  disappoint  any  settlers  who  might  arrive  with  a view  of  fixing 
themselves.  Roads  should  be  immediately  opened  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  transportation,  as  well  as  that  of  their  effects,  from  the  place  of  ar- 
rival. I suppose  contracts  for  this  service  could  be  made,  taking  lands  in 
payment.  However,  on  this  and  other  points,  connected  with  your  plan 
of  operations,  I shall  be  more  fully  informed,  when  you  have  taken  a 
view  of  the  premises. 

I must  confess  myself  pleased  with  the  idea  of  disposing  of  a township 
of  land  to  wealthy  farmers  on  condition  of  obtaining  a number  of  settlers. 
The  principal  difficulty  relates  to  the  price.  The  lands  taken  together  in 
both  tracts  now  stand  the  proprietors  in  nearly  a quarter  of  dollar  per 
acre.  Those  situated  on  the  sea  side  are  worth  double  those  of  the  upper 
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tract,  and  even  amongst  them,  there  may  be  an  immense  difference  in 
their  value,  as  relative  to  fertility  of  soil  and  preference  of  situation.  There- 
fore, on  calculating  just  cost,  a selection  might  be  made  of  a township, 
which  at  50  cents  would  be  a losing  price.  I am  well  aware  of  the  advan- 
tage of  encouraging  such  characters  and  think  it  would  be  most  expedient 
to  divide  them  as  much  as  possible  in  different  establishments,  and  I should 
be  more  careless  about  the  price  the  first  settlers  paid,  was  it  not  for  the 
impression  it  will  make  on  the  sales  of  other  lands,  as  it  will  be  called  in 
question  on  future  occasions.  However,  you  will  please  to  advise  with 
General  Knox,  previous  to  making  the  conditions,  and  inform  me  what 
quantity  of  settlers  they  will  agree  to  fix  on  the  number  of  acres  contained 
in  a township,  and  how  the  conditions  are  to  be  sanctioned,  so  as  to  en- 
force their  observance.  No  stipulated  number  is  to  be  fixed  on  a town- 
ship. Every  year  is  to  produce  a certain  number  on  the  whole  tract,  and  it 
is  immaterial  whether  they  are  placed  on  one  spot,  or  dispersed  over  the 
surface.  By  referring  to  the  copies  of  the  deeds  or  by  procuring  a copy 
of  the  contract  from  General  Jackson,  you  will  be  acquainted  with  the 
particulars. 

I am  happy  to  find  you  are  so  sanguine  in  your  expectations  of  the  suc- 
cessful! issue  of  this  business.  You  may  be  well  assured  of  my  most  ef- 
fectual cooperation.  I have  provided  for  the  installment  due  the  I of 
June,  but  the  payments  to  Duer  in  December,  and  to  the  State  in  Febru- 
ary and  June  of  the  following  year,  I must  depend  on  a sale  of  a portion 
of  this  property  to  make  provision  for.  No  individual  can,  from  his  own 
resources,  with  other  objects  to  attract  his  capital,  supply  the  heavy  de- 
mands which  so  many  payments  require.  I therefore  wish  to  establish  the 
reputation  of  these  lands  as  much  as  I can,  that  in  case  of  a sale,  as  little  sac- 
rifice as  possible  should  be  made.  This  country  is  certainly  getting  much  in- 
to repute,  and  the  efforts  that  are  now  making  will  greatly  contribute  to 
stamp  on  it  an  additional  value.  General  Knox’s  establishment  in  that 
country  will  have  a surprizing  effect  on  the  public  mind,  as  relative  to  its 
resources. 

In  making  arrangements  for  purchasing  the  mill  seats,  it  was  not  my 
intention  to  monopolize  them,  but  rather  to  prevent  the  depredations  on 
the  lumber  by  depriving  the  spoilers  of  the  means  of  turning  it  to  account. 
However,  when  it  will  not  be  possible  to  arrest  these  lawless  proceedings, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  the  portion  of  the  lumber,  which  by  custom 
is  due  to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  from  which  the  lumber  is  obtained. 

I have  sent  you  by  General  Knox  a copy  of  the  folio  book  of  the  Lot- 
tery Townships,  in  which  is  designated  every  reserved  lot,  drawn  by  the 
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successful  adventurers  and  of  those,  who  with  consent  of  the  legislature, 
connected  the  amount  of  their  prizes,  and  had  other  townships  allotted 
to  them  to  satisfy  the  same. 

I have  likewise  sent  you  a chart  of  the  country,  with  the  rivers  as  sur- 
veyed by  Peters,  inserted  therein.  As  for  the  deeds,  they  are  recorded  in 
the  office  and  copies  of  those  that  will  be  most  immediately  wanted  can 
be  easily  obtained.  I herewith  send  you  a power  of  attorney  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  you  require  it. 

I am  with  sincere  regard 
Dear  sir 

Your  obedient  humble  servant 
Wm.  Bingham 

General  Cobb 

[Addressed  care  of  Colonel  Nathan  Jones] 


Knox  to  Cobby  Thomastony  St.  Georges , 25  June  179 5 [CP] 


My  dear  Cobb:  Thomaston  St.  Georges  25  June  1 795 

Here  we  are  bag  and  baggage.  We  left  Boston  the  20th  at  past  3 
o’clock,  and  landed  on  the  2 1 at  our  wharf  in  2 1 hours.  We  brought  your 
daughter  Mrs.  Wild1  with  us.  We  came  in  a Portland  packet.  Mrs. 
Flucker2  is  with  us  and  our  son  Henry.3  Mrs.  Knox  and  the  ladies  are 
delighted,  although  it  has  rained  almost  incessantly  ever  since  we  ar- 
rived. The  people  here  also  seem  greatly  gratified  at  our  arrival.  Monday, 
the  day  after,  was  a day  of  festivity  among  them,  guns  firing  incessantly 
and  an  address  of  the  most  affectionate  nature. 

I shall  expect  Mr.  B.  here  by  the  10th  or  12  July.  I have  written  to 
General  Jackson  to  engage  the  Portland  packet  for  one  month.  I shall 
accompany  Mr.  B.  to  Gouldsborough.  I should  wish  you  to  be  here  the 


1 Cobb’s  daughter  Eunice  had  married  Samuel  S.  Wilde  (1771—1855),  a distinguished 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  bar.  Wilde  was  born  in  Taunton,  and  after  graduation 
from  Dartmouth  in  1789,  he  returned  to  Taunton  to  practice  law.  In  1792  he  went 
to  Waldoborough,  Maine,  and  in  1794  to  Warren,  Maine,  where  he  remained  until 
his  removal  to  Hallowell,  Maine,  in  1799.  From  that  time,  until  the  separation  of 
Maine  from  Massachusetts,  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  down  east.  He  was  a 
representative  to  the  General  Court,  a presidential  elector,  and  a delegate  to  the 
Hartford  Convention.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Court,  a position  which  he  held  until  1851.  In  1820  he  moved  back  to  Mas- 
sachusetts after  the  separation  of  Maine.  See  W.  Willis,  History  of  the  Law,  the 
Courts , and  the  Lawyers  of  Maine,  173—178. 

2 Knox’s  mother-in-law. 

3 Knox’s  eldest  son. 
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4th  of  July  when  I shall  see  our  neighbours,  but  I suppose  that  is  im- 
possible. 

Write  me  every  post.  I have  just  heard  of  the  post  going  through  this 
day.  I shall  write  you  further  next  post. 

Yours  affectionately 

General  Cobb  H‘  Kn°X 

I have  nothing  to  add  but  that  I still  love  you — I am  just  setting  off  to 
the  head  of  the  tide  on  this  river.  The  post  departed  the  last  time  before 
its  fixed  time.  We  are  all  well,  and  all  happy.  Mr.  Wild  was  with  us 
yesterday. 


1 July  1795 


Yours  as  ever 

H.  Knox 


Gouldsborough,  the  town  which  General  Cobb  was  to  make 
the  headquarters  for  his  agency,  had  little  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  Maine  towns  east  of  the  Penobscot.  The  leading  spirit 
in  the  settlement  of  Gouldsborough  had  been  Colonel  Nathan 
Jones  of  Weston,4  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  French- 
man’s Bay  region  when  a relative  of  his  had  gone  to  Mount  Des- 
ert to  do  some  surveying  for  Governor  Bernard.5  Impressed 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  land  to  the  eastward  of  Mount  Des- 
ert, Jones  had  prevailed  upon  two  Boston  merchants,  Robert 
Gould  and  Francis  Shaw,  to  join  with  him  in  an  attempt  to  set- 
tle and  develop  a township  of  land  east  of  Union  River.  After 
preliminary  surveys,  the  partners  applied  to  the  General  Court 
and  in  1764  were  granted  some  30,000  acres  as  Township  No.  3, 
east  of  Union  River,  the  grant  being  subject  to  the  usual  reser- 
vations for  public  lots  and  to  the  usual  settling  duties.6 

Though  Gould  soon  dropped  out  of  the  concern,  after  having 
mortgaged  his  share  of  the  property  to  the  London  merchants 
Lane  and  Frazer,  the  other  two  associates  entered  on  an  active 
program  of  promotion.  Jones  moved  his  family  down  in  the  late 

4 For  Nathan  Jones,  see  Bangor  Historical  Magazine , VI.  71—72. 

5 G.  E.  Street,  Mount  Desert , 107.  The  surveyor  was  John  Jones. 

6 For  the  early  history  of  Gouldsborough,  see  Bangor  Historical  Magazine , VII.  67- 
71,  and  Historical  Researches  of  Gouldsborough , Maine  (Gouldsborough,  1904), 
; passim . 
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1 760’s,  and  remained  one  of  the  township’s  leading  citizens  un- 
til his  death  in  1806.  Shaw  sent  his  son  Francis  as  agent,  and 
during  the  years  immediately  before  the  Revolution,  rapid  prog- 
ress was  made.  Settlers  were  brought  on  the  land,  mills  and 
wharves  erected,  lumbering  operations  begun,  and  vessels  put 
on  the  stocks. 

The  Revolution  put  an  end  to  this  promising  beginning.  Jones, 
suspected  of  Toryism,  was  hounded  by  his  neighbors  and  on  one 
occasion  placed  under  arrest  for  a short  time  by  Captain  Agreen 
Crabtree,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  future  town  of  Hancock. 
Gould  lost  control  of  his  share  of  the  property,  the  title  passing 
to  Lane  and  Frazer.  When  Francis  Shaw,  senior,  died  in  1784, 
and  his  son  Francis  the  following  year,  there  was  further  delay. 
It  was  not  until  1 792,  when  the  Shaws’  legal  affairs  were  straight- 
ened out  and  when  the  General  Court  finally  sustained  the  claims 
of  the  original  grantees  to  the  township,7  that  further  progress 
could  be  expected.  Then  it  was  that  William  Shaw,  younger  son 
of  Francis,  acquired  title  to  his  father’s  holdings  and  managed 
to  pick  up  as  well  the  original  Gould  share  from  Lane  and  Fra- 
zer. In  the  meantime,  the  township  had  been  incorporated  as 
“Goldsborough”  in  1789,  though  the  census  of  1789  listed  only 
267  souls  as  residing  there.8 

Early  in  1792,  after  the  original  Knox-Duer  purchase,  Gen- 
eral Henry  Jackson  was  busy  attempting  to  acquire  additional 
acreage  which  would  connect  the  Penobscot  Million,  the  former 
Lottery  Lands,  with  the  ocean.  He  had  already  bought  De 
Gregoire’s  property  in  Mount  Desert  and  Trenton,  and  Goulds- 
borough  appeared  to  be  another  promising  place  from  which  to 
“open  a door,”  to  use  Jackson’s  phrase,  on  the  original  pur- 
chase. Once  the  General  Court  had  sustained  the  claims  of  the 
original  grantees,  Jackson  and  William  Shaw  drew  up  a contract 
whereby  Shaw  sold  the  General  about  half  of  his  property  in 
Gouldsborough,  something  over  11,000  acres,  at  1/6  per  acre. 
This  purchase  included  half  of  Oak  Point,  which  had  been  the 

7 A copy  of  this  Resolve,  dated  14  February  1 792,  is  in  BP. 

8 See  Heads  of  Families  at  the  First  Census  of  the  United  States  Taken  in  the  Year 
1790,  Maine , 9. 
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center  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  operations  of  the  original  grant- 
ees, and  on  Oak  Point,  Fish  Point  Farm,  a large  lot  with  wharves 
constructed  on  its  harbor  frontage.9  When  Bingham  took  over 
the  speculation,  he  negotiated  a new  contract  for  this  property 
with  Shaw,  and  in  1796  he  went  on  to  acquire  almost  all  the  rest 
of  Shaw’s  holdings  for  £4415  lawful  money.1  When  this  Goulds- 
borough  property  was  connected  with  Township  No.  7 to  the 
north,  which  Bingham  also  owned,  an  unobstructed  entry  onto 
the  Lottery  Lands  was  achieved. 

The  choice  of  Gouldsborough  as  headquarters  for  General 
Cobb’s  operations  was  doubtless  made  from  reference  to  its  po- 
sition on  the  map.  Henry  Jackson  had  been  in  the  Frenchman’s 
Bay  region,  as  had  Knox,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  either  of  them 
had  even  seen  Gouldsborough.2  Both  Shaw  and  Nathan  Jones, 
naturally  enough,  were  enthusiastic  about  the  town,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  decision  must  have  been  made  with  no  firsthand 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  principals.  On  the  map,  the 
town  looked  ideal:  it  provided  entry  onto  the  Penobscot  Mil- 
lion j with  the  Trenton  entry  obstructed  by  the  proposed  Leval 
settlement,  this  might  have  to  be  the  main  avenue  into  the  in- 
terior j Gouldsborough  is  possessed  of  an  excellent  harbor,  which 
could  easily  accommodate  any  commercial  enterprises  that  might 
develop  j the  start  made  by  the  original  grantees  may  have  im- 
pressed Bingham,  for  certainly  the  maps  of  the  town,  with 
streets  and  small  lots  drawn  in,  gave  a picture  of  advanced  de- 
velopment. In  any  event,  Gouldsborough  was  determined  upon, 
and  General  Cobb  was  off  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Fish  Point 
Farm. 


9 This  purchase  included  sections  B,  D,  and  F as  marked  on  the  map  reproduced  op- 
posite this  page.  Shaw’s  bond  to  Jackson  for  this  purchase,  dated  22  February  1792, 
is  in  BP. 

1 See  Shaw’s  deed  dated  12  July  1796  in  BP.  This  purchase  included  sections  A and 
C and  lots  in  sections  D and  E as  marked  on  the  map. 

2 Jackson  had  been  down  east  with  Madame  Leval.  See  above,  pp.  1 1 3— 115.  Knox, 
in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Waldo  Patent,  had  helped  negotiate  a treaty  with 
the  Penobscot  Indians  in  the  1780’s.  See  above,  p.  37. 


Map  of  Gouldsborough,  Maine,  by  Osgood  Carleton.  1 his  map  was  used  to  locate  part 
of  Bingham’s  property  in  the  town  at  the  time  of  the  sale  to  Alexander  Baring. 
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center  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  operations  of  the  original  grant- 
ees, and  on  Oak  Point,  Fish  Point  Farm,  a large  lot  with  wharves  1 
constructed  on  its  harbor  frontage.9  When  Bingham  took  over 
the  speculation,  he  negotiated  a new  contract  for  this  property 
with  Shaw,  and  in  1796  he  went  on  to  acquire  almost  all  the  rest 
of  Shaw’s  holdings  for  £441 5 lawful  money.1  When  this  Goulds- 
borough  property  was  connected  with  Township  No.  7 to  the 
north,  which  Bingham  also  owned,  an  unobstructed  entry  onto 
the  Lottery  Lands  was  achieved. 

The  choice  of  Gouldsborough  as  headquarters  for  General 
Cobb’s  operations  was  doubtless  made  from  reference  to  its  po- 
sition on  the  map.  Henry  Jackson  had  been  in  the  Frenchman’s 
Bay  region,  as  had  Knox,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  either  of  them 
had  even  seen  Gouldsborough.2  Both  Shaw  and  Nathan  Jones, 
naturally  enough,  were  enthusiastic  about  the  town,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  decision  must  have  been  made  with  no  firsthand  ! 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  principals.  On  the  map,  the 
town  looked  ideal:  it  provided  entry  onto  the  Penobscot  Mil- 
lion ; with  the  Trenton  entry  obstructed  by  the  proposed  Leval  , 
settlement,  this  might  have  to  be  the  main  avenue  into  the  in- 
terior ; Gouldsborough  is  possessed  of  an  excellent  harbor,  which  | 
could  easily  accommodate  any  commercial  enterprises  that  might 
develop;  the  start  made  by  the  original  grantees  may  have  im-  j 
pressed  Bingham,  for  certainly  the  maps  of  the  town,  with  : 
streets  and  small  lots  drawn  in,  gave  a picture  of  advanced  de-  j 
velopment.  In  any  event,  Gouldsborough  was  determined  upon, 
and  General  Cobb  was  off  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Fish  Point 
Farm. 


9 This  purchase  included  sections  B,  D,  and  F as  marked  on  the  map  reproduced  op- 
posite this  page.  Shaw’s  bond  to  Jackson  for  this  purchase,  dated  22  February  1792, 
is  in  BP. 

1 See  Shaw’s  deed  dated  12  July  1796  in  BP.  This  purchase  included  sections  A and 
C and  lots  in  sections  D and  E as  marked  on  the  map. 

2 Jackson  had  been  down  east  with  Madame  Leval.  See  above,  pp.  113— 115.  Knox, 
in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Waldo  Patent,  had  helped  negotiate  a treaty  with 
the  Penobscot  Indians  in  the  1780’s.  See  above,  p.  37. 


Map  of  Gouldsborough,  Maine,  by  Osgood  Carleton.  1 bis  map  was  used  to  locate  part 
of  Bingham’s  property  in  the  town  at  the  time  of  the  sale  to  Alexander  Baring. 
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Cobb  to  Bingham,  Gouldsborough y i July  179 5 [BP]3 

Gouldsborough  July  1st.  1795 

Your  letter  of  the  1st  ultimo  I receiv’d  by  the  mail  from  Boston,  and 
am  much  pleas’d  in  hearing  that  the  maps  and  papers  for  my  use  are  so 
far  on  their  way.  I have  not  yet  hear’d  of  General  Knox’s  arrival  at  St. 
George’s,  but  the  papers  from  Boston  announce  his  feasting  and  frolic- 
ing  there. 

I arrived  here  the  8th.  of  June  after  a passage  of  six  days,  occasioned 
by  calm  weather — the  sea  very  smooth.  On  my  arrival,  the  surveyor, 
labourers,  and  four  persons  who  came  with  me  to  view  the  country  (the 
housewright  did  not  come)  began  to  repair  the  little  house  that  belongs 
to  you  on  the  point,  and  which  was  in  a state  of  ruin,  for  our  accommoda- 
tion. They  soon  plac’d  it  in  a state  to  secure  us  from  the  rain,  and  in 
which  we  have  since  nested,  ’tho’  in  some  fear  of  the  chimney’s  falling 
upon  us.  The  surveyor  and  those  who  came  to  view  the  country  have 
frequently  reconoitred  some  of  the  adjoining  townships,  and  have  as  fre- 
quently returned  almost  blind  by  the  bites  of  flies  and  musketoes.  You 
have  no  conception  of  the  hosts  of  these  devils  that  infest  the  thick  for- 
rest  at  this  season — so  much  so,  that  the  surveyor  cannot  proceed  on  his 
business  ’till  the  last  of  this  month.  The  inhabitants  here  rarely  attempt 
the  woods  at  this  season.  It  is  unfortunate  I was  not  acquainted  with  this 
circumstance  before  my  arrival,  as  the  surveyor  might  have  remain’d  for 
two  months,  and  those  who  came  with  me  to  view,  would  have  avoided 
so  warm  a reception  on  their  first  visit  to  this  country.  The  labourers  are 
putting  up  fences,  planting  potatoes  and  other  roots,  repairing  the  barn, 
etc.  Indeed  I have  business  enough  of  this  kind  for  the  same  number  of 
labourers  for  two  years,  if  it  was  only  to  put  your  cultivated  lands,  in  this 
place,  into  a tolerable  state  for  occupancy.  All  was  waiste  and  ruin,  not 
an  enclosure  amongst  all  your  possessions,  the  finest  marsh  in  this  coun- 
try a common  pasture  for  the  flocks  of  the  inhabitants,  and  your  little 
houses,  occupied  as  sheep  folds,  scarce  worth  a repair.  Things  however 
look  better  now,  for  when  the  surveyor  and  viewers  are  at  home  from  a 
tour,  they  generously  join  with  the  labourers.  Their  united  exertions  have 
put  a new  face  upon  things. 

Township  No.  7,  that  lies  directly  back  of  this  town,  has  been  thoro’ly 
reconoitred.  It  is  not  consider’d  a good  township  of  land,  but  it  was  cov- 
er’d with  the  best  of  timber,  and  is  still  in  part  so.  The  river  that  empties 

3 There  is  a copy  of  this  letter,  differing-  slightly  as  to  phrasing  and  punctuation,  in 


My  dear  Sir: 
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into  the  western  bay  of  Gouldsboro’  comes  from  the  centre  of  this  town- 
ship, on  which  now  stands  two  mills,  both  of  which  are  supplied  intirely 
from  No.  7 and  have  been  for  years,  and  both,  I believe,  are  yours.  One 
is  in  No.  7 and  built  without  permission,  the  other  was  in  Shaw’s  pur- 
chase. The  Tunck  River  that  empties  into  the  eastern  bay  of  Gouldsboro’, 
altho’  in  No.  4,  yet  passes  sufficiently  near  to  No.  7 to  admit  of  plundering 
logs  from  that  township.  In  its  course  it  passes  through  a corner  of  No.  1 1 
from  its  fountain  which  is  in  No.  10.  Narraguagus  River  passes  thro’  No. 
1 1 and  parts  of  Nos.  4 and  5,  and  has  its  fountain  in  the  Lottery  Town- 
ships back  of  No.  1 1.  On  this  river  in  No.  4 there  is  a mill  of  two  saws,  and 
another  of  the  same  size  in  No.  1 1.  Higher  still  in  the  same  township  is 
a seat  at  which  a mill  has  lately  been  burnt.  These  mills,  especially  the  up- 
per one,  are  supplied  with  logs  from  No.  1 1.4  Up  these  rivers  in  No.  1 1, 
and  in  the  Lottery  Township  back  of  it,5  the  viewers,  now  with  me,  pro- 
pose to  make  their  settlement.  They  are  pleased  with  the  land  and  situa- 
tion. They  will  embark  for  their  homes  tomorrow  and  intend  returning 
with  their  friends  in  August  to  begin  their  settlement.  The  surveyor  with 


River,  but  after  four  days  absence  they  returned  without  effecting  it.  I 
am  not  displeased  at  this  rebuff,  for  if  a settlement  is  made  on  this  town- 
ship on  Union  River,  it  will  add  a value  to  Van  Burkells  township  in  front  ] 
and  to  Jarvis’s  on  the  S.W.,  as  to  any  of  your  adjoining  lands;6  whereas 
if  commenc’d  where  at  present  propos’d,  you  will  consequently  receive  all  | 
the  benefits  of  your  exertions,  as  all  the  adjoining  lands  are  yours.  Fur- 
ther, this  position  up  the  Narraguagus  and  Tunck  Rivers,  is  central  to  all  j 
your  interior  lands,  into  which  you  may  with  ease  push  settlements,  when  1 
this  is  commenc’d;  and  what  is  of  very  great  importance  the  outlet  will  i 
be  Gouldsboro’. 

The  depridators  have  done  very  little  if  any  injury  to  the  lumber  in  the 
Union  River  townships.  I have  visited  the  places  before  described,  and 
as  far  as  Pleasant  River.  This  river  passes  thro’  the  northeastern  part  of 
No.  12,  no  mill  yet  upon  it  in  that  township,  ’tho’  two  rascals  are  now 
quarreling  about  a mill  seat  there,  which  I shall  adjust,  I imagine,  much  | 
as  the  lawyer  did  the  dispute  of  his  clients.  But  below  in  No.  13  there  is 

4 For  the  location  of  these  rivers  and  townships,  see  the  map  facing  page  16.  Town- 
ship No.  4 is  incorrectly  marked  as  No.  6 on  this  map. 

5 The  present  towns  of  Cherryfield  and  Deblois. 

6 The  township  at  the  forks  of  Union  River  is  the  present  Waltham.  No.  7,  the  fu- 
ture Ellsworth,  was  owned  in  large  part  by  Leonard  Jarvis,  and  No.  8,  below  Wal- 
tham, had  been  conditionally  sold  to  Madame  de  Leval,  now  Madame  van  Berckel. 
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four  saws  which  are  in  part  supplied  with  logs  from  No.  12,  the  southern 
part  of  which,  likewise,  supplies  most  of  the  timber  cut  by  the  mills  on 
the  west  branch  of  the  Pleasant  River  and  Great  Marsh  River.  In  the 
| course  of  this  month  I shall  visit  Machias,  and  if  necessary,  Passama- 
quoddy.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  six  townships,  shall  like- 
wise not  be  omitted. 

The  fame  of  my  arrival  is  gone  jorth  into  all  the  saw  mills , and  I am  fre- 
quently applied  to,  how  they  are  to  have  logs  the  insuing  winter.  My  an- 
I swer  is  that  no  more  are  to  be  cut  without  permission.  If  they  want  the 
) logs,  they  must  either  purchase  and  settle  the  land  upon  which  they  grow, 
or  pay  for  them  as  is  the  custom  of  Kennebeck  River,  that  is,  the  mills 
pay  so  much  on  every  thousand  of  boards  they  cut  for  the  logs.  This  busi- 
I ness  shall  be  properly  arranged  before  winter,  but  it  will  be  necessary  for 
; me  to  have  one  or  two  trusty  fellows  in  whom  I can  confide  to  attend  to 
I the  execution  of  it,  and  who  must  receive  pay  for  their  services.  This  pas- 
i sion  for  plundering  lumber  is  so  strongly  fix’d  by  long  habit  that  great 
t art  and  constant  attention  is  necessary  to  break  it  up.  It  shall  be  distroy’d. 

The  township  which  I mentioned  in  my  last,  as  propos’d  to  be  pur- 
I chas’d,  is  intended  to  be  an  interior  one,  and  50  cents  is  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  such  lands  can  sell  for.  I shall  consult  General  Knox  on  this 
subject,  as  on  all  others  of  any  moment,  previous  to  givin[g]  any  deeds 
. and  making  any  contracts.  I daily  expect  a person  to  view  this  town- 
ship. I hope  he  will  not  come  ’till  these  devils  of  the  woods  are  dispers’d ; 
I likewise  expect  a young  gentleman  from  Portland,  who  promis’d  to  pro- 
cure one  hundred  settlers,  if  the  land  was  such  as  he  could  recommend ; 
for  this  purpose  he  wishes  to  have  the  oppertunity  of  running  out  such 
townships  as  he  shall  choose  for  the  settlers. 

When  I came  from  Taunton  it  was  Mrs.  Cobb’s  intention  to  come  to 
this  place  with  her  family  the  next  month.  This  was  an  arrangement  I 
made  under  an  expectation  of  finding  some  house  here  that  with  little 
repairs,  would  have  accommodated  my  family,  but  to  my  great  disap- 
pointment and  mortification  no  such  building  is  to  be  found.  I am  there- 
fore reduced  to  this  alternative,  either  to  quit  this  in  the  fall,  or  build  a 
) house  immediately.  The  latter  I have  chosen,  and  wait  only  for  General 
Jackson’s  approbation  to  begin.  This  will  be  a small  additional  expence 
to  you  at  present,  and  which  I wish’d  much  to  have  avoided,  but  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  securing  success  to  the  enterprize  that  I should  be 
placed  in  such  situation  as  to  be  unimbarras’d  by  any  other  considerations. 
The  object  you  have  in  view  is  of  too  great  magnitude  to  admit  of  any  in- 
terference. I hope  this  measure  will  meet  your  approbation. 
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Mr.  Bruce,7  a lawyer  from  Machias  has  just  call’d  upon  me.  He  in- 
forms me  that  a number  of  wealthy  men  and  lumberers  of  that  place  are 
waiting  my  arrival  there,  as  they  wish  to  purchase  settlements  for  them- 
selves and  families  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river,  and  on  which  they 
intend  to  commence  their  improvements  this  fall.  He  cannot  tell  the  num- 
ber of  them,  but  he  concludes  they  must  be  as  many  as  fifteen,  as  they 
have  engaged  a schoolmaster  to  go  with  them. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  this  country  will  be  fill’d  with  settlers  equal 
to  your  most  sanguine  expectations,  but  it  must  require  some  little  time 
to  put  such  measures  into  operation  as  will  insure  success.  I shall  from 
time  to  time  inform  you  of  my  progress. 

I am  sir  your  friend  and  obedient  servant 
David  Cobb8 

Knox  to  Cobby  Thomastony  22  July  1795  [CP] 

Montpelier 

Thomaston  22  Tuly  I7QS 

My  dear  Cobb: 

What  the  duece  is  the  matter  that  you  will  not  write  me.  I have  been 
here  one  month,  and  have  written  you  twice.  The  only  line  I have  re- 
ceived was  one  by  William  Shaw,  and  that  six  miles  west  of  this,  as  he 
found  it  inconvenient  calling  being  obliged  to  be  at  Wiscasset  Court  by  a 
certain  day.  The  last  letter  I received  from  Mr.  Bingham  was  dated  the 
27  ultimo — then  not  fixed  the  day  of  his  departure.  Major  Jackson  had 
returned,  without  success. 

If  B.  comes  I shall  go  with  him.  I expect  to  hear  something  decisive 
from  him  hourly.  He  will  if  he  comes  at  all,  come  here  first. 

We  are  all  satisfied  and  even  delighted  with  our  situation.  Nothing 
like  the  ennui  among  even  the  children.  The[y]  roam  like  children  of 

7 Phineas  Bruce.  See  above,  p.  1 1 5,  note  6. 

8 This  letter  and  those  of  Cobb’s  which  follow  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
his  diary  for  the  first  year  of  his  agency  printed  in  Bangor  Historical  Magazine , v. 
49-57,  69-76,  116-120,  and  134-139.  I have  been  unable  to  locate  the  original  of 
this  diary  and  presume  that  it  was  burned  along  with  much  of  the  other  material  be- 
longing to  the  Bangor  Historical  Society  in  1 9 1 1 . The  editor  of  the  diary  as  printed 
in  BHM  has  made  a serious  error  in  placing  the  entries  for  the  spring  of  1796  before 
the  entries  for  the  summer  of  1795.  The  diary  should  start  at  Gouldsborough  on  5 
July  1795,  BHM,  V.  56,  where  the  editor  says  the  entries  are  missing  from  19  June 
to  5 July.  It  should  then  go  through  to  the  end  as  printed  and  then  start  at  the  be- 
ginning and  go  through  19  June  1796.  Parts  of  this  diary  have  been  printed  with 
the  same  errors  in  Historical  Researches  of  Gouldsborough,  Maine,  29—55. 
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liberty.  The  only  thing  I apprehend  is  they  will  run  off  in  woods  entirely 
wild,  as  did  a cat  some  time  ago  belonging  to  the  house. 

I am  just  setting  off  for  the  canals,  at  the  head  of  the  tide,  which  are 
going  on  well.  So  far  you  have  judged  wisely,  by  advising  me  to  that 
measure.  I have  purchased  Banele9  [ ? ] out.  At  any  rate  I shall  have  sev- 
eral fine  mill  seats.  x,  _ 1 

Yours  affectionately 

H.  Knox 

General  Cobb 


Cobb  to  Bingham,  Gouldsborough , 18  August  1795  [BP]1 

Gouldsboro’  August  18th.  1795 

Within  a few  days  after  writing  my  last  letter  of  the  first  ultimo,  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  Leonard,2  whom  I mentioned,  arrived  here  to  view  the 
township  that  he  and  others  propos’d  purchasing.  The  season  of  the  year 
and  the  impenetrability  of  the  forrests,  deter’d  him  from  reconoitering  the 
lands  for  a choice ; but  as  I was  soon  going  for  Machias,  he  propos’d  to 
attend  me  there,  that  by  seeing  the  townships  thro’  which  we  pass’d,  he 
should  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  general  state  of  the  country,  and 
then  from  the  map  he  would  select  the  township  he  wanted.  On  the  jour- 
ney he  was  pleas’d  with  the  country,  but  the  vile  state  of  the  roads  would 
be  sufficient,  with  many  others,  to  damn  the  credit  of  it.  On  my  return 
from  Machias,  after  making  arrangements  with  the  surveyor  and  work- 
men, I sett  off  with  him  for  General  Knox’s,  where  he  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  map  of  the  lands,  which  you  sent  for  my  use, 
and  from  which  he  wish’d  to  select  his  township,  and  I should  have  the 
satisfaction  of  conversing  with  General  Knox  on  the  subject.  I have  just 
now  returned  from  this  tour,  and  the  inclos’d  memorandum  will  show 
the  terms  I have  given  to  Mr.  Leonard  for  the  sale  of  a township  of  land. 
It  is  still  uncertain  whether  he  takes  the  Penobscott  township  or  one  on 
the  west  branch  of  the  Machias  (No.  24,  E.  Division).  General  Knox 
concurs  with  me  in  these  terms. 

Those  terms  were  not  altogether  so  agreeable  to  Mr.  Leonard  as  he 

9 This  name  is  one  of  Knox’s  illegible  scrawls.  I have  been  unable  to  identify  the  per- 
son referred  to. 

1 There  is  a copy  of  this  letter  differing  in  phrasing  and  order  of  paragraphs,  in 
CP. 

2 Oliver  Leonard,  a friend  of  Cobb’s  in  Taunton,  came  to  Maine  in  1796  and  set- 
tled in  Orrington,  where  he  became  one  of  the  town’s  leading  citizens.  See  W.  Willis, 
History  of  the  Law,  Courts , and  the  Lawyers  of  Maine , 159—163. 
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could  have  wish’d,  particularly  in  the  payment  of  the  annual  interest  up- 
on the  whole  sum.  His  object  was  to  pay  no  more  annually  than  the  in- 
stalment that  should  become  due  and  its  interest.  He  says,  his  being  under 
personal  bonds  to  place  settlers  on  the  lands  will  increase  the  value  of  the 
township  faster  than  the  interest  of  money  increases  and  therefore  the 
portion  of  land  annexed  to  each  instalment  will  be  ample  security  for  the 
interest  as  well  as  principle.  These  are  the  same  terms,  to  be  sure,  that 
we  give  to  settlers  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  lands  in  the  first  in-  j 
stance,  i.e.,  we  retain  the  soil  as  security  for  the  payment  of  principle  and  j 
interest.  But  in  so  large  sale  as  a township  I felt  a diffidence  in  complying 
with  such  terms  without  consent.  Your  opinion  on  this  subject  will  relieve 
me  very  much.  Leonard  will  probably  be  here  again,  or  I shall  hear  from 
him  in  the  course  of  a month.  If  his  associates  agree  to  the  terms,  some  of 
them  will  be  on  the  lands  this  fall.  Receding  from  this  part  of  the  con- 
tract will  insure  the  sale  of  the  township,  and  I intimated  to  Leonard,  be- 
fore his  departure,  that  I might  probably  have  permission  to  do  it,  if  he 
could  place  on  the  land  a large  number  of  settlers  (say  25)  between  this 
and  July  next. 

These  people  at  Machias  who  are  disposed  to  make  a settlement  on  an 
interior  township,  applied  to  me  when  I was  there.  They  have  frequently  | 
view’d  where  they  wish  to  settle,  but  they  cannot  tell  what  township  it  is 
in.  They  say  it  is  at  least  20  miles  north  of  Machias  and  none  of  the 
branches  of  the  Eastern  River  communicates  with  it  to  their  knowledge. 
They  could  point  out  the  place  if  they  could  see  a map  of  the  country.  I 
told  them  I expected  a map;  when  it  arrived  I would  give  them  a letter 
and  one  of  their  company  might  come  to  this  place  and  view  it.  Since  my 
return  from  Knox’s  I have  wrote  them  the  letter.  These  people  want  to 
purchase  500  acres  each,  and  to  reside  together  as  they  are  so  far  from 
any  inhabitants.  I told  them  I was  not  at  liberty  to  make  such  large  sales 
without  settlers  in  proportion,  but  I would  think  on  the  subject  and  would 
endeavour  [to  accommodate]3  them  in  every  respect  as  far  as  was  in  my 
power,  and  by  the  person  who  should  come  to  view  the  map  I would  send 
them  the  best  terms  I could  comply  with.  I have  concluded  on  this  busi- 
ness that  the  best  mode  of  accommodating  these  people  (for  they  ought 
not  to  be  lost)  is  to  permit  the  purchase  of  a quarter  of  a township  under 
large  conditions  of  settlement. 

The  subject  of  cutting  logs  on  the  branches  of  the  Machias  was  like-  1 
wise  attended  to,  and  by  consulting  with  the  gentlemen  of  that  place,  it 
appears  to  me  very  evident  that  this  business  cannot  be  stop’d  without  in- 
3 The  bracketed  phrase  appears  in  the  copy  only. 
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jury  to  your  property.  The  only  mode  is  to  participate  in  the  labor  of  these 
j fellows  by  receiving  so  much  on  every  thousand  of  boards,  as  is  the  cus- 
3 tom  on  Kennebeck  River.  Judge  Jones  of  that  place,  a man  of  first  prop- 
erty and  influence  and  a large  owner  of  mills,  has  promis’d  to  effect  this 
business  to  my  satisfaction,  but  I foresee  a difficulty  since  I have  viewed 
l the  map,  that  as  the  townships  on  each  branch  immediately  adjoining 
; Machias  are  not  within  your  purchase,  and  as  logs  are  cut  from  those  as 
well  as  yours,  it  will  be  difficult  to  fix  the  proportion  of  tax  on  the  mills 
for  the  logs  the  [y]  use.  This  business,  however,  shall  be  adjusted. 

Your  two  letters  of  the  24th  of  May  and  1st  of  June  have  been  re- 
1 ceiv’d.  The  first,  however,  which  came  by  General  Knox,  I receiv’d 
at  his  house  with  the  folio  book  and  map,  on  my  late  visit.  The  power  of 
attorney  which  you  mention  as  inclos’d  in  your  letter  of  the  1st  of  June, 
must  have  been  forgot  as  it  did  not  come  with  it.  I hope  to  receive  it  by 
i your  next.  It  is  likewise  of  importance  to  your  interest  and  of  the  first  con- 
sequence in  distroying  that  banefull  jealousy  that  exists  between  set- 
tlers and  proprietors,  that  a power  should  be  given  to  enable  your  agent 
to  give  deeds  to  those  settlers,  on  their  first  application,  who  are  by  law 
intitled  to  one  hundred  acres  of  land.  They  are  very  anxious  for  them  and 
have  frequently  applied  to  me  on  the  subject.  Most  of  them  have  their 
* lots  run  out  and  are  ready  to  pay  the  money  that  is  required.  You  can  run 
no  risk  in  delegating  a trust  of  this  kind,  but  if  you  prefer  it,  I will  have 
the  deeds  made  out  here  and  forwarded  to  you  for  signature  and  ac- 
knowledgement. It  would  likewise  be  a pleasing  thing  to  permit  these 
J settlers  to  purchase  50  or  100  acres  adjoining  their  present  lots.  They  in 
: general  wish  it.  The  natural  increase  of  their  families  will  soon,  if  they  are 
encouraged,  settle  those  townships. 

I have  not  yet  obtain’d  the  whole  number  of  settlers  that  are  on  the 
' six  townships,  but  from  [what]4  I have  obtain’d  and  from  information  of 
the  others,  the  number  will  be  but  little  if  any  short  of  what  were  re- 
quired to  be  on  in  March  last.  Nos.  1 1 and  12  have  more  than  50  settlers 
upon  them,  and  those  on  No.  1 2 are  some  of  the  best  people,  as  to  man- 
ners and  morals  of  any  in  the  country  and  the  only  farmers  in  it.  Their 
’ virtues  deserve  patronage. 

I shall  meet  with  some  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  claims  of  settlers  in 
some  of  the  townships.  Under  the  rediculous  law  of  the  government  for 
quieting  settlers,5  individuals  have  purchas’d  rights  from  settlers  who 

4 The  bracketed  word  appears  in  the  copy  only, 
t 5 Cobb  presumably  refers  here  to  the  Massachusetts  policy  of  granting  100  acres  to 
any  settler  who  had  been  on  ungranted  Maine  lands  before  1 January  1784.  The  set- 
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have  moved  off,  and  these  purchasers  who  live  in  other  townships  now 
claim  the  lot  thus  purchas’d.  Some  of  these  purchasers  are  our  first  men 
here,  and  they  think  themselves  highly  injured  in  not  being  indulged  in 
their  claim.  A great  variety  of  other  claims  under  that  law,  are  sett  up, 
but  I think  I have  digested  the  subject  very  thoro’ly,  and  have  a confi- 
dence that  I can  act  with  great  justice  in  setting  as  judge  and  juror  in  all 
cases  under  this  law — but  prudence  and  moderation  are  required.  As  I 
have  other  communications  to  make  to  you,  I will  endeavour  to  give  you  | 
another  letter  as  soon  as  I can  attend  to  it. 

I am  sir  with  esteem  your  obedient  servant 
David  Cobb 

Copy  of  a memorandum  given  to  Mr.  O.  Leonard 


Enclosure  of  Contract  with  O.  Leonard  in  letter  from  Cobb  to  Bingham y \ 
1 8 August  1795  [CP] 

A township  of  land  up  the  Penobscott  River,  No.  32  or  Nos.  26  or  38  * 
in  the  Middle  Division,6  will  be  disposed  of  to  Mr.  O.  Leonard  and  his  i 
associates  on  the  following  terms,  wz.,  half  a dollar  per  acre,  one  thou- 
sand dollars  of  the  purchase  to  be  paid  down,  the  remainder  in  annual 
instalments  within  six  or  seven  years  with  interest.  The  township  or  such  ■ 
parts  of  it  as  are  unpaid  for,  are  only  to  be  held  as  security  for  such  pay-  1 
ments.  Likewise,  within  certain  periods  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon,  sev-  :\ 
enty  settlers  are  to  be  placed  on  the  township,  the  fulfillment  of  this  part 
of  the  contract  to  be  secured  by  personal  bonds  with  forfeiture.  On  these 
terms  the  subscriber  is  now  ready  to  contract  with  Mr.  Leonard  and  his  a 
friends. 

D.  Cobb 

St.  Georges  August  6th.  1795 
[Added  in  Leonard’s  hand  and  crossed  out] 

and,  whereas  it  will  become  necessary  that  Mr.  O.  Leonard  and  his  associ- 
ates should  give  bonds  or  notes  for  the  payment  of  the  several  instalments  « 
above  mentioned,  yet  those  bonds  or  notes  to  be  so  framed  and  executed,  i 
that  no  property  whatsoever  either  real  or  personal,  belonging  to  him 
and  his  associates  shall  be  liable  to  attachment,  or  any  otherwise  answer- 

tier  was  to  pay  five  Spanish  milled  dollars  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  See  Resolve  of 
26  March  1788. 

6 These  three  townships  were  on  the  westernmost  border  of  the  Lottery  Lands.  To- 
day, No.  26  is  Amherst,  No.  38  Greenfield,  and  No.  32  is  still  unincorporated. 
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! able  for  the  payment  of  those  bonds  or  notes,  except  the  land  for  which 
they  are  given. 

[Added  in  Cobb’s  hand] 

October  1795  I gave  near  the  same  terms  as  above  to  Captain  Mande- 
ville7  and  others  who  came  here  this  month  from  Hampshire  County  to 
purchase  two  townships,  only  with  the  difference  of  3/6  per  acre. 

Cobb  to  Knox , Gouldsboroughy  30  August  1795  [KP]8 

M dear  Sir*  Gouldsborough  August  30th.  1795 

This  is  the  first  post  which  gives  me  an  oppertunity  of  communicating 
with  you  since  my  return  from  your  house.  Presuming  that  you  have  re- 
turn’d from  Boston,  I shall  direct  for  you  at  Montpelier,9  but  as  you  are 
a bird  of  passage  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  I shall  hit  you. 

Not  a word  from  Bingham  since  the  first  of  June.  His  tour  to  this 
country  is  probably  given  up  for  this  season.  I wrote  him  twelve  days 
since,  inclosing  the  terms  for  the  sale  of  a township  to  Leonard.  I have 
an  application  from  Northampton  in  Hampshire  County,  for  three  or  four 
townships  of  land.  It  is  from  Dr.  Hunt1  and  others  of  that  town.  They 
say  that  numbers  of  their  people  are  anxious  to  form  a settlement  in  this 
| country,  if  the  terms  of  purchase  and  settlement  are  agreeable.  The  per- 
son who  bro’t  the  letter  to  Penobscott  is  somewhere  in  the  District  and 
will  probably  call  on  me  before  his  return  to  the  westward.  Let  me  have 
your  opinion  on  this  subject. 

I wrote  to  Holland  from  Penobscott,  but  have  not  yet  received  an  an- 
swer. I am  very  anxious  he  should  be  here,  as  I have  dismiss’d  my  sur- 
veyor and  chainmen;  if  I do  not  hear  from  him  within  ten  days,  I shall 
engage  Peters  to  reconoitre  and  run  out  the  road  which  I intend  to  have 
cutt  out,  from  this,  north. 

If  those  people  from  Machias  who  wish  to  purchase  some  back  land 
should  come  here  in  season  to  view  the  map,  it  is  my  present  intention  to 
be  at  Penobscott  Court,  where  I should  be  happy  in  seeing  you.  You  ought 

7 Mandeville  was  a friend  of  Park  Holland’s  and  associated  with  him  in  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  speculating  in  Maine  lands.  See  Cobb’s  diary,  Bangor  Historical 
Magazine , v.  1 18. 

8 KP,  xxxviii.  4.  There  is  a copy  of  this  letter  in  CP. 

9 Montpelier  was  the  name  given  Knox’s  house  at  Thomaston  (St.  George’s) . 

1 Dr.  Ebenezer  Hunt,  Jr.,  was  active  in  Northampton  local  affairs.  See  J.  R.  Trum- 
bull, History  of  Northampton  (Northampton,  1902),  passim.  His  wife  and  Cobb’s 
wife  were  sisters. 
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to  go  there:  courts  of  justice  are  the  great  sources  of  order  in  society,  and 
their  influence  is  greatly  enhanc’d  by  the  attendance  of  characters  of 
known  respectability. 

I have  lately  coasted  Frenchman’s  Bay,  the  shores  of  Mount  Desert 
and  Union  River  Bay,  and  up  that  river  as  far  as  the  first  falls.  A part  of 
these  places  compose  Harry’s  French  purchase,  and  they  are  in  point  of 
soil  and  situation  superior  to  any  lands  I have  yet  seen.  Some  of  them  are 
now  worth  near  two  dollars  per  acre,  but  they  are  subject  to  constant 
depridation,  and  such  is  the  villany  of  character  here  that  the  very  men, 
as  I strongly  suspect,  whom  Harry  engag’d  to  take  care  of  this  property, 
are  the  authors  of  it.  As  this  part  of  the  country  is  rather  more  civilized 
than  we  are  further  east,  I am  determin’d  to  prosecute  every  trespasser 
on  these  lands,  that  I can  git  my  hold  on.  I have  communicated  this  de- 
termination, and  have  offered  rewards  to  any  rogue  that  will  bring  out 
his  brother. 

I shall  begin  to  repair  the  buildings  here  as  soon  as  my  rye  and  wheat 
are  in  the  ground,  which  will  be  compleated  this  week.  I have  under- 
taken this  business,  solely,  for  the  purpose  of  distroying  the  prejudices  of 
our  poor  ignorants,  and  to  convince  them,  and  the  world  that  this  shall 
be  an  exporting  country  of  bread. 

The  more  I view  and  the  more  I am  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
Gouldsboro’,  with  all  its  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  more  I am  per- 
suaded, that  it  will,  ultimately,  be  the  most  valuable  speculation  of  all  the 
purchases.  Certainly,  there  is  no  such  ship  harbour  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  the  lands  in  No.  4,  part  of  which  adjoin  the  harbour  of  Goulds- 
boro’, could  be  purchas’d  on  decent  terms  of  that  Dr.  What-do-you-call- 
him  in  Philadelphia,2  it  would  be  an  object  worth  attending  to. 

After  your  farming  business  is  over,  what  prevents  your  ordering  the 
barge  round  to  Clam  Cove,  and  with  the  ladies  from  thence  sett  off  for 
Gouldsboro’.  With  oars  only  in  thirty  six  hours,  you  may  be  at  Colonel 
Jones’s,  and  all  within  land.  I need  not  assure  the  ladies  that  my  best 
parlour  and  indeed  my  best  every  thing,  will  be  entirely  at  their  devotion. 
With  the  utmost  pleasure  I shall  surrender  my  room  to  Mrs.  Knox  and 
you  and  I (for  we  live  here  as  they  do  in  Heaven)  with  a blankett  will 
sleep  in  the  barn.  The  other  ladies  shall  have  the  maid’s  room,  and  she 
shall  sleep  with  the  hogs.  Every  flea  shall  be  muffled,  and  all  other  ver- 
min shall  depart  the  point.  A thousand  other  pritty  things  should  be  said 
if  I had  room.  Remember  me  to  them  and  adieu. 

D.  Cobb 


2 See  below,  p.  546,  note  7. 
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Penobscott  September  17th.  1795 

To  General  Knox 

My  dear  Friend : 

I am  here.  I arrived  last  Tuesday  morning  pleas’d  with  the  idea  of 
seeing  you,  but  I am  told  by  the  lawyers  who  call’d  upon  you  I shall  be 
denied  this  pleasure.  I am  likewise  told,  that  you  are  going  up  the  Penob- 
scott with  the  Duke3  and  others.  If  my  immediate  engagements  of  farm- 
ing, houserepairing,  road  cutting  and  every  thing  else  did  not  prevent,  I 
should  have  been  very  happy  in  attending  you  on  this  tour  as  I have  long 
contemplated  a visit  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  this  river  and  from  thence 
to  penetrate  some  of  our  lands  to  the  east,  being  persuaded,  that  among 
the  many  operations  to  be  persued  in  my  present  engagements  none  would 
ultimately  turn  to  better  account  than  an  establishment  at  that  place.  The 
lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  should  be  secured  where  the  shores  are 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  as  much  land  on  the  eastern  side  as  will  be 
sufficient  for  a communication  to  our  lands  in  the  rear.  The  settlements 
up  this  river  are  very  rapidly  advancing,  and  will  be  immensely  increas’d 
in  a short  period ; whatever,  therefore,  is  intended  to  be  done  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a town  on  this  river,  ought  to  be  immediately  attended  to  and  the 
land  secur’d. 

I have  seen  Holland  this  morning.  He  is  bound  up  to  Boston  and  re- 
turns here  again  in  a month,  when  he  promises  to  attach  himself  to  me. 
The  man  who  bro’t  letters  to  me  from  Dr.  Hunt  on  the  subject  of  pur- 
chasing some  townships,  has  returned  without  calling  upon  me.  He  was 
here  a few  days  since  and  finding  I was  fifty  miles  distant,  he  was  too  lazy 
to  undertake  the  tour.  When  I receive  your  answer  to  my  last,  I will  in- 
form Dr.  Hunt  he  may  have  his  townships  at  3 / or  4/  per  acre,  as  you  shall 
say  and  where,  and  what  number  of  settlers  will  be  requir’d,  and  within 
what  periods. 

I shall  begin  my  road,  north  from  Gouldsboro’,  next  week.  As  Holland 
cannot  immediately  attend  this  business,  I have  engaged  Peters  for  the 
present. 

Is  Bingham  dead,  or  has  the  rebuffs  of  public  life  made  him  fly  his 
country?  I have  not  hear’d  from  him  since  you  came. 

The  storm  only  prevents  my  return  to  Gouldsboro’  this  day.  I want 
much  to  see  you  or  to  hear  from  you.  Indeed  I must  see  you  before  you 

3 La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt.  See  above,  p.  3. 
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leave  this  country  for  the  winter.  Let  me  know  when  you  can  call  upon 
me,  or  I shall  call  upon  you. 

Adieu  and  tell  the  ladies  God  bless  them. 

D.  Cobb 

Cobb  to  Ebenezer  Hunt y Gouldsborough > 2 6 September  1795  [CP] 

Gouldsborough  September  26th  1795 

Some  time  since  I receiv’d  your  letter  on  the  subject  of  some  town- 
ships of  land  in  this  country.  I have  been  waiting  to  give  you  an  answer  by 
the  person  who  bro’t  it,  as  you  intimated  his  calling  upon  me  before  he 
returned  westward,  but  he  has  departed  without  calling. 

I am  engaged  here  in  the  improvement  and  settlement  of  this  coun- 
try, in  which  I shall  probably  continue  during  life:  my  residence  will  be 
at  this  place,  where  I hope  to  bring  Mrs.  Cobb  and  the  family  next  year. 
I have  a house  to  build  first  for  their  accommodation,  for  which  I am 
now  preparing.  The  country  in  general  is  good  and  blest  with  fine  har- 
hours  and  rivers  superior  to  any  other  in  America.  The  soil  is  highly  pro- 
ductive, and  the  natural  meadows  on  the  intervales  of  the  rivers  afford  im- 
mence  advantages  to  the  farmers,  united  with  the  greatest  plenty  of  the 
best  lumber  in  the  world,  and  so  situated  that,  with  little  expence,  it  may 
be  convey’d  to  markett.  I am  persuaded,  without  partiality,  that  no  coun- 
try combines  so  many  advantages  for  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to 
perfect  them,  it  wants  only  the  common  industry  of  the  people  of  New 
England  and  it  will  rise  very  rapidly.  The  value  of  the  country  has  dou- 
bled within  the  last  year,  and  it  must  necessarily  increase  in  much  the  same 
proportion  for  years  to  come.  Under  such  circumstances  you  can  judge 
for  yourself  how  far  you  can  speculate  to  advantage.  I have  not  a doubt 
but  you  will  greatly  benefit  by  it,  united  with  settling  the  townships  with 
your  good  farmers : and  I should  be  very  happy  to  accommodate  as  many 
thousands  as  Connecticut  River  can  spare,  either  by  townships  or  single 
lots.  If  you  can  direct  the  current  of  emigration  this  way,  I will  make  it 
for  your  interest  whether  you  purchase  or  not;  but  I should  be  fond  of 
your  doing  both.  Townships  may  now  be  bought  at  3/  or  3/6  per  acre 
with  conditions  of  settlement  (say  70  or  80  settlers  in  five  years).  The 
terms  of  payment  will  be : a part  of  the  purchase  paid  at  the  time  of  con- 
tracting, the  remainder  in  five  annual  instalments  secured  by  the  land. 
Personal  bonds  with  forfeiture  will  be  required  for  the  performance  of 
the  settling  duty. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  on  this  subject  either  by  the  way  of  General 
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Jackson  at  Boston  or  by  post.  I am  happy  to  hear  Mrs.  Hunt  enjoys  bet- 
ter health.  Present  my  love  to  her,  and  my  compliments  to  friend  Hen- 

shaw4  and  others.  T . , , . , 

1 am  with  esteem  your  friend 

[No  signature] 


Dr.  Hunt 


Knox  to  Cobb , Duck-trap  on  Penobscot  Bayy  29  September  1795  [CP] 

Duck-trap5  on  Penobscot  Bay  29th  September  1795 

My  dear  Friend: 

I should  have  answered  your  letter  which  was  received  during  my  ab- 
sence at  Boston  had  I not  expected  to  have  seen  you  either  at  Gouldsbor- 
ough,  your  head  quarters  or  at  Penobscot.  But  this  expectation  failing,  I 
now  acknowledge  the  above  and  also  yours  from  Penobscot. 

Your  observations  about  the  propriety  of  attending  the  courts  are  just; 
and  in  future  I will  endever  to  conform  thereto. 

You  ask  me  about  the  application  of  Doctor  Hunt.  I think  hopes  may  be 
given  him,  and  desire  him  to  write  to  Mr.  Bingham  upon  the  subject. 
But  Mr.  B.  is  greatly  apprehensive  that  selling  by  townships  may  inter- 
fere with  his  plan  (which  he  considers  as  indispensible  to  the  state  of  his 
affairs)  of  interesting  a monied  company  in  the  lands  and  thereby  of  re- 
ceiving at  once  a large  sum  in  cash.  He  is  decided  upon  this  plan  even  at 
a considerable  sacrifice,  and  I supose  this  winter  great  efforts  will  be  made 
to  that  end.  Indeed  he  presses  me  hard  to  go  to  Europe  to  make  the  ef- 
fort, but  I would  greatly  injure  my  private  pursuits  were  I to  comply. 
Swan6  also  pushes  my  going  to  Spain  [ ? ] or  a certain  way.  But  to  both 
I am  sincerely  averse.  I shall  find  abundant  objects  here  on  which  I may 
profitably  exercise  my  industry,  and  more  abilities  than  I am  possessed. 

I have  written  to  Mr.  B.  most  explicitly  and  forcibly,  that  whether  he 
sells  by  wholesale  or  retail,  the  basis  of  his  expectation  must  be  settle- 
ments and  roads.  On  these  may  be  built  commerce  and  speculation.  I 
would  his  lands  were  as  matured  for  these  objects  as  mine,  and  that  my 
means  were  as  abundant  to  take  advantage  of  them,  as  are  his.  One  year, 
and  my  residence  has  already  given  an  encrease  of  at  least  50,  if  not  100 
per  cent  to  my  lands.  In  short,  settlement,  agriculture,  commerce,  and 

4 Samuel  Henshaw  was  a friend  and  contemporary  of  Dr.  Hunt’s  in  Northampton. 
See  J.  R.  Trumbull,  History  of  N orthamptony  II.  524—576,  'passim.  There  is  a letter 
from  him  to  Cobb  dated  Northampton,  28  January  1794  in  CP. 

5 Duck-trap  is  the  present  town  of  Lincolnville,  between  Camden  and  Belfast. 

6 James  Swan.  See  above,  p.  503,  note  7. 
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even  speculation  invite  my  attention  strongly,  and  I hope  to  profit  by  their 
company. 

My  family  will  pass  the  winter  in  Boston,  instead  of  Philadelphia,  with 
a sufficient  degree  of  cordiality.  I must  go  to  Philadelphia  in  November 
or  December  and  as  Mr.  B.  has  not  been  able  to  come  here,  it  will  in  my 
judgment  be  important  for  you  to  see  him  there.  But  perhaps  you  had 
better  write  him  previously.  Let  it  be  jully  for  he  dearly  loves  long  letters. 

I think  we  ought  to  have  two  or  four  townships  settled  on  the  Kenne- 
bec tract  this  next  year  and  six  townships  on  the  lower  million.  I know 
of  no  other  way  than  to  sell  them  to  undertakers  such  as  Squire  Barrett,7 
Doctor  Hunt  [torn].  They  will  be  a sort  of  [torn].  I suppose  you  could 
sell  ten  [torn]  at  67  cents  as  easily  as  at  50,  or  a less  sum.  At  any  rate  I 
would  not  sell  under  67. 

We  shall  leave  St.  Georges  about  the  first  of  November  probably,  I 
think,  by  water.  Write  me  by  the  return  of  Mr.  Wild,  and  also  to  Mr. 
Bingham.  Why  will  you  not  return  with  Wild? 

Yours  affectionately 

P ,,  H.  Knox 

General  Gobb 


Mr.  de  Liancourt  who  is  with  me  gives  his  compliments  to  you. 


Cobb  to  Bingham , Gouldsboroughy  5 October  179 5 [BP]8 

Gouldsborough  October  5th.  1795 

Captain  Jones9  will  deliver  to  you  this  letter.  He  is  the  son  of  Colonel 
Jones  who  owns  one  quarter  part  of  Goldsboro’,  and  who  resides  on  the 
Frenchman’s  Bay  side  of  the  township,  six  miles  from  me.  He  is  in  a 
schooner  built  this  summer  of  the  materials  of  this  country.  The  top  tim- 
bers and  the  plank  of  the  waist  with  the  knees  are  of  larch , of  which  this 
country  abounds,  and  which  is  perhaps,  as  durable  timber  as  any  in  Ameri- 
ca. The  rest  of  the  vessel  is  yallow  burch,  a very  valuable  timber,  and  un- 
known with  you.  He  will  give  you  any  information  you  may  want  re- 
specting the  country. 

My  last  letter  was  of  August  18th  from  this  place.  The  last  I have  re- 
ceiv’d of  yours  was  under  date  of  the  first  of  June.  My  avocations  have 

7 Squire  Barrett  may  have  been  a resident  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  as  was 
Dr.  Hunt.  I have  not  been  able  to  locate  him  there. 

8 There  is  a copy  of  this  letter,  differing  in  phrasing  and  paragraph  order,  in  CP. 

9 This  was  Theodore  Jones,  who  developed  a thriving  lumber  business  on  Union  Riv- 
er. See  Bangor  Historical  Magazine , VI.  72. 
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been  so  various  and  so  constant  that  I have  been  obliged  to  omit  my  month- 
ly letter,  a term  I had  assigned  for  my  correspondence  with  you.  This 
has  been  occasioned  in  part  by  my  attention  to  an  object  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  your  interest,  I mean  the  log  cutting  business.  So  strong  is  the 
habit  of  the  people  here,  acquired  by  long  usage,  that  they  think  it  is  de- 
priving them  of  one  of  their  dearest  rights,  to  be  prevented  from  cutting 
timber  wherever  they  please,  and  to  demand  of  them  pay  for  it,  is  an  in- 
sult added  to  the  injury.  This  opinion  I have  been  combating  ever  since 
I came  here,  and  by  repeated  visits  and  conversations  to  and  with  those 
who  have  had  the  greatest  share  in  this  kind  of  plunder,  I have  bro’t  over 
the  most  of  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  terms  that  I shall  demand,  excepting 
the  town  of  Machias.  These  people  are  cunningly  endeavouring  to  evade 
me,  but  they  mistake  their  man.  Yesterday  I sent  them  my  last  message, 
which,  if  they  refuse  and  persist  in  log  cutting,  not  a stick  shall  go  down 
the  rivers  to  that  town,  out  of  your  lands,  the  ensuing  spring.  If  they  in- 
tend force,  I think  I have  men  engaged  sufficient  to  meet  them  in  that 
way,  one  of  whom  I now  keep  as  a spy  upon  their  conduct.  I am  deter- 
mined this  business  shall  be  settled,  and  if  it  is  amicably  so,  and  no  evasions 
of  consequence  take  place,  you  will  receive  from  five  to  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum  from  this  source.  A few  confidential  persons  must  be  em- 
ploy’d occasionally  to  watch  these  people  in  their  compliance  with  any 
terms  they  may  agree  to. 

I am  now  engaged  in  cutting  a road,  north  from  this  to  the  end  of  the 
purchase,  and  have  already  proceeded  over  three  miles  on  the  rout.  It  com- 
mences in  No.  7 from  the  back  line  of  this  town  and  one  mile  west  of  the 
township  of  Steuben,  formerly  No.  4.  I have  been  induced  to  begin  this 
business  from  a persuasion  that  no  improvements  can  be  made  on  the 
lands  of  this  country,  either  by  settlers  or  otherwise,  ’till  such  communi- 
cations are  open’d,  and  mentioning  this  opinion  to  General  Knox,  when 
I was  there,  he  coincided  with  me  in  the  opinion,  and  advis’d  me  to  be- 
gin the  business,  ’tho’  late,  as  soon  as  possible.  I accordingly  sent  to  the 
westward  for  labourers,  who  arrived  here  about  a fortnight  since.  There 
is  eight  of  them  in  number  and  they  are  hired  at  10  and  12  dollars  per 
month.  Mr.  Peters,  the  surveyor,  with  another  person,  reconoitre  and 
mark  out  the  direction  of  the  road.  They  will  continue  on  this  business 
’till  the  winter  prevents.  A variety  of  considerations  have  determin’d  me 
to  prefer  this  rout  for  the  road  to  any  other,  as  combining  more  present 
and  future  advantages.  It  is  central  to  the  lands  from  the  Atlantic  north- 
ward. It  opens  the  interior  country  direct  to  the  port  of  Gouldsboro’,  and 
as  we  are  obliged  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  incline  a little  east- 
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ward,  to  avoid  lakes  and  mountains,  it  passes  thro  a rich  tract  of  land  as 
it  crosses  the  western  branch  of  the  Narraguagus,  and  proceeding  north- 
ward from  thence,  between  the  two  branches  of  that  river,  it  comes  near 
to  the  great  falls  on  the  eastern  branch,  which  are  in  the  northern  and 
western  part  of  No.  17,  and  on  which  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  them, 
a settlement  will  be  commenced  in  the  ensuing  spring,  if  not  this  winter. 
I am  likewise  told  by  Mr.  Peters  that  after  we  pass  the  first  lake  in  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Narraguagus,  our  course  north  is  the  only  one  that 
can  admit  of  a road  without  being  intercepted  by  lakes,  rivers,  mountains 
and  morasses.1  In  the  further  persuit  of  the  business  of  road  making,  Gen- 
eral Knox  and  myself  have  contemplated  two  others,  one  to  begin  at  the 
narrows  of  Penobscot  River,  at  Buckston,  or  near  there,  and  from  thence 
to  Machias  in  as  direct  a course  as  the  land  will  admit ; the  other  from  the 
head  of  the  tide  on  the  same  river,  direct  to  Passamaquoddy.2  Thus  lay- 
ing open  the  country  you  remove  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  pres- 
ent settlement  of  it.  Now,  only  the  seashores  and  some  of  the  rivers  will 
be  attempted,  as  few  if  any,  are  hardy  enough  to  attack  the  thick  forrests, 
but  on  these  roads,  settlers  will  sett  down  on  every  part  where  goodness 
of  soil  may  invite.  I have  been  so  convinced  of  the  advantages  that  will  ac- 
crue to  your  property  by  having  roads,  that,  at  my  request,  the  Court  of 
Sessions  for  this  county  have  appointed  a committee  to  lay  out  a road  from 
or  near  to,  the  Narrows,  as  before  mentioned,  towards  Machias  as  far  as 
the  county  goes;  and  whatever  lands  it  passes  thro’  that  do  not  belong  to 
your  purchase,  I will  take  care  that  the  owners  of  them  shall  pay  the  full 
amount  of  what  that  part  of  the  road  shall  cost.  The  cutting  of  this  road 
is  to  be  done  at  your  expence,  but  the  laying  of  it  out,  is  gratuitously  per- 
form’d by  the  gentlemen  who  are  appointed  on  the  Committee,  or  the 
county  must  pay  for  it.  This  business,  however,  I shall  not  begin  upon  ’till 
the  spring,  or  untill  I receive  your  directions. 

I am  now  repairing  the  little  house  in  which  I have  nested  since  I came 
here,  so  as  to  make  it  comfortable  for  the  winter.  Two  masons,  two  car- 
penters and  two  labourers  are  at  work  upon  it.  These  with  my  road  cut- 
ters, cook  maids,  etc.,  make  up  a family  of  twenty ; but  I desire  to  thank 
God  that  the  road  cutters  encamp  in  the  woods,  for  if  they  were  to  lodge 
in  the  house,  we  should  be  stow’d  as  thick  as  herrings  in  a barrel.  I shall 
endeavour  to  put  the  houses  and  stores  in  such  a state  of  repair  as  will 
prevent  their  going  further  to  waiste.  The  building  of  my  house  I shall 

1 For  the  route  of  this  road,  see  the  map  facing  page  862. 

2 This  road  would  have  followed  roughly  the  present  Maine  Route  9 from  Edding- 
ton to  Calais. 
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defer  ’till  the  next  year.  Some  of  the  materials  for  it  have  been  procured. 
I have  frequently  drawn  on  General  Jackson  for  supplies,  for  the  pay  of 
the  men  wages,  and  for  cattle  which  I have  purchas’d  and  placed  on  the 
farm.  I hope  you  have  not  omitted  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of  meet- 
ing these  drafts. 

The  surveyor  and  chainmen  I bro’t  with  me,  I dismissed  soon  after  my 
return  from  General  Knox  in  August  last.  Three  of  them  were  taking 
[jw:]  on  a little  surveying  tour,  and  the  whole  of  them  were  chicken 
hearted  fellows.  This  is  the  first  of  my  bad  bargains.  I hope  it  will  be  the 
last. 

I have  just  receiv’d  a letter  from  General  Knox,3  in  which  he  informs 
me  that  he  intends  to  spend  part  of  the  winter  at  Philadelphia,  and  that  he 
thinks  it  would  be  of  importance  that  I should  go  on  and  see  you,  as  you 
have  fail’d  in  coming  here  for  this  season.  My  intentions  were  not  to  leave 
this  place  untill  the  last  of  January,  and  then  to  visit  Mrs.  Cobb  at  Taun- 
ton, but  if  you  wish  to  see  me  at  Philadelphia,  I can  make  my  arrangements 
so  as  to  leave  this  place  by  the  beginning  of  December,  or  before.  My  chief 
design  in  staying  here  was  to  fix  this  cursed  business  of  log  stealing  upon 
such  principles  as  would  give  you  satisfaction  as  well  as  money.  I think  the 
foundation  is  laid  to  produce  both. 

The  situation  of  your  property  here  absolutely  requires  some  fixed 
system  of  operation  to  be  regularly  persued,  and  then  you  cannot  fail  of 
realizing  an  immense  fortune  from  your  purchase.  The  settlers  ought  to 
have  all  their  lots  run  out  and  their  bounds  properly  mark’d,  and  a possi- 
tive  injunction  to  them  that  they  never  pass  their  own  line  for  cutting  a 
stick  of  timber.  If  they  do,  they  should  be  prosecuted.  Indeed  I would 
make  it  the  condition  of  receiving  their  deeds,  that  they  should  not  cut  a log 
over  their  bounds,  and  if  they  did  not  choose  to  be  confined  to  such  terms, 
they  might  leave  their  possessions.  All  disputes  about  settlers  lots  should 
be  adjusted.  The  boundary  lines  of  the  six  townships,  or  a part  of  them, 
should  be  run  and  ascertain’d.  They  are  uncertain  at  present,  and  very 
few,  if  any,  of  the  original  bound  marks  are  now  to  be  found.  The  prop- 
erty in  every  part  of  the  purchase  should  be  watched  and  guarded,  and 
every  trespasser  bro’t  to  justice.  These  modes  of  proceeding  are  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  lands,  for  if  a people  who  live  by 
lumbering,  are  indulged  in  cutting  the  forrests  wherever  they  please,  they 
will  have  but  little  more  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  soil,  than  the  savage 
who  hunts  them  for  his  living.  This  fact  is  compleatly  evinced  in  a thou- 
sand instances  in  this  country,  and  it  is  the  great  reason  why  lands  are  so 

3 See  the  preceding  letter. 
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cheap  here.  Prevent  depridation  and  you  may  raise  the  prices  of  land  to 
what  you  please. 

Some  of  the  lands  in  the  purchase  from  De  Gregoire  are  very  valuable, 
for  soil  as  well  as  situation.  They  are  now  worth  near  two  dollars  per 
acre.  The  islands  in  particular  are  valuable,  some  parts  of  which  are 
cloath’d  with  valuable  wood  that  may  be  sold  standing  at  ten  dollars  per 
acre  or  more.  Perhaps  it  would  be  prudent  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  wood 
as  it  stands,  if  it  was  only  to  save  so  much  from  being  pilfer’d.  A number 
of  other  observations  have  occurr’d  to  me,  but  which  I must  take  another 
oppertunity  to  communicate.  Do  let  me  hear  from  you  as  often  as  you 
have  leasure  or  oppertunity. 

I am  dear  sir  with  esteem 
Your  most  obedient  servant 
David  Cobb 

W.  Bingham,  Esquire 

Bingham  to  Cohby  Philadelphia,  9 October  179 5 [CP] 

Philadelphia  October  9.  1795 

Dear  Sir: 

I have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  28  August,  which  I 
should  not  have  so  long  delayed,  but  from  an  expectation  of  answering  it 
by  a personal  interview.  But  I have  been  prevented  from  various  obstacles 
opposing  my  intentions,  and  I have  now,  from  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
renounced  altogether  such  an  excursion. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  that  Mr.  Leonard  was  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  and  that  he  is  disposed  to  effect  a purchase  of 
a township.  With  respect  to  the  terms,  on  which  you  have  made  him  an 
offer,  I cannot  but  view  them  as  extremely  reasonable,  even  including 
the  payment  of  interest.  By  engaging  to  place  seventy  settlers  on  the  lands, 
he  deducts  from  the  demands  of  the  State  1,750  dollars,  being  25  dollars 
for  each  person,  which  constitutes  a small  addition  to  the  price  of  the  lands. 

The  townships  which  he  has  selected,  from  which  to  make  his  choice, 
are  in  very  favorable  positions,  and  certainly  are  entitled  to  a high  price. 

But  if  half  a dollar  is  the  highest  terms  that  can  be  obtained,  it  places 
the  other  lands,  less  advantageously  situated,  in  a point  of  view,  that  very 
much  undervalues  them.  But  if  interest  should  not  be  obtained  on  the  dis- 
tant payments,  there  will  be  a considerable  deduction  from  even  this  very 
low  price. 

I am  convinced  that  good  roads  in  various  parts  of  the  District  will 
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give  a very  great  additional  value  to  the  lands.  These  and  many  other 
improvements  I would  make,  if  I was  possessed  of  sufficient  funds  to  un- 
dertake them  with  convenience,  for  I am  convinced  that  money  expend- 
ed thereon,  would  be  returned  with  tenfold  profit,  eventually. 

But  the  means  are  wanting  and  in  order  to  procure  them,  a sale  must  be 
made  in  Europe,  for  none  can  be  effected  here  to  advantage. 

The  price  at  which  lands  have  been  sold  by  you  will  greatly  influence 
that  which  can  be  obtained  in  Europe. 

It  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  settlements  that  are  made 
in  the  townships  which  are  purchased  have  a very  advantageous  effect, 
I by  bringing  them  into  notice,  and  turning  the  course  of  population  towards 
the  country. 

I think  it  highly  necessary  to  encourage  the  settlers  at  Machias  and  to 
i make  the  best  terms  you  can,  as  well  as  to  secure  a portion  of  the  lumber 
that  the  settlers  in  that  township  are  in  the  practice  of  cutting  on  my  lands. 
That  article  is  excessively  high  here,  and  I think  would  well  support  the 
expence  of  transportation  from  the  Maine. 

Mr.  Lewis  promised  me  the  power  of  attorney  for  enabling  you  to  give 
titles  to  the  settlers,  but  he  has  not  prepared  it.  I will  transmit  it  by  the 
next  post.  You  will  prepare  some  blank  forms  of  deeds,  which  had  better 
be  printed. 

It  is  probable  that  your  communications  may  be  of  essential  service  to 
the  disposal  of  a portion  of  the  Maine  Lands,  concerning  which  I shall 
take  some  decisive  measures  shortly.  I do  not  suppose  it  will  be  inconvenient 
; to  you  to  make  an  excursion  to  Philadelphia.  In  case  your  personal  services 
may  be  required  in  London,  would  it  be  agreable  to  you  to  make  a voyage 
there,  to  return  early  in  the  spring?  I wish  to  combine  the  influence  and 
interests  of  some  monied  men,  in  pushing  forward  this  business  of  im- 
provement and  settlement.  It  languishes  at  present  for  want  of  means. 
Please  to  transmit  to  me  the  result  of  your  reflections  on  the  subject,  and 
the  eventual  success  that  you  think  will  follow  an  active  and  energetic  ex- 
ertion, in  favor  of  settling  this  country.  It  may  be  very  usefull  to  me,  in 
giving  favorable  impressions  of  this  property.  I shall  have  occasion  for  it, 
in  a very  short  time. 

I shall  write  you  again  by  next  post  and  am  (in  a great  hurry) 

Dear  sir 

Your  obedient  humble  servant 
Wm.  Bingham 

General  Cobb 
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Cobb  to  Knox , Gouldsborough,  10  October  1795  [KP]4 


Gouldsboro’  October  ioth.  1795 

I receiv’d  your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo  by  Mr.  Wilde.  Sometime  be- 
fore the  receipt  of  it  I had  written  to  Doctor  Hunt,  by  a vessel  from  this 
place  for  Boston,  informing  him  that  the  back  townships  were  to  be  sold 
for  50  or  58  cents  per  acre.  I waited  a post  for  your  letter  in  answer  to 
mine  from  Penobscot,  before  I wrote  him.  I will  give  him  another  letter, 
if  you  think  it  necessary,  in  which  I will  mention,  that  since  my  last  letter 
to  him  I have  receiv’d  one  from  Mr.  Bingham  confining  the  price  of  those 
townships  to  66  cents.  I have  ever  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  lands  of 
this  country  ought  never  to  be  sold  under  two  thirds  of  a dollar  per  acre, 
excepting  some  indifferent  spots,  and  I have  only  deviated  from  that  price 
in  compliance  with  your  opinion,  which  I suppose  was  form’d  upon  the 
principle  of  inducing  settlers  to  come  into  this  country. 

I knew  you  would  have  repeated  solicitations  to  go  abroad  in  some 
character  or  other,  but  if  your  personal  interest  is  to  be  attended  to  in  op- 
position to  that  fantom  honour,  you  will  remain  where  you  are.  I hope 
you  will  seriously  view  this  subject  in  the  same  light. 

I am  exceedingly  pleas’d  with  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Knox  and  the  family’s 
residing  at  Boston  the  ensuing  winter.  It  will  contribute  so  much  more  to 
their  and  your  happiness  that  I cannot  but  be  delighted  with  the  choice. 

I was  writing  to  Mr.  Bingham  when  I receiv’d  your  letter,  and  if  he 
is  fond  of  long  letters,  he  has  to  give  you  credit  for  two  of  the  six  pages 
folio  of  my  small  writing  which  I have  sent  him  by  a vessel  bound  to  Phila- 
delphia from  Frenchman’s  Bay.  I mentioned  to  him  that  you  thought  it 
of  consequence  that  I should  go  on  to  Philadelphia  this  winter  to  see  him, 
as  he  fail’d  of  coming  here  this  season,  and  that  if  he  wish’d  it,  I would 
come  on.  I likewise  mentioned  the  measures  I am  at  present  persuing  as 
to  roads,  repairs,  etc.,  with  a few  of  the  many  observations  I have  made 
since  my  arrival  here,  that  will,  I conceive,  point  out  some  of  the  necessary 
measures  to  be  persued  to  make  this  country  what  he  wishes  it,  such  as,  in 
the  first  place,  a fix’d  system  of  operation  relatively  to  these  lands  (which, 
by  the  by  he  has  not  yet  digested  in  his  own  mind),  a compleat  settlement 
with  all  the  settlers,  and  their  bounds  mark’d  out,  an  adjustment  of  all 
the  claims  of  settlers  with  their  heirs  or  grantees,  the  lines  of  the  six  town- 
ships, or  a part  of  them,  to  be  run,  as  the  bound  marks  are  obscure,  if  not 
unknown.  These  measures  are  what  may  be  call’d  the  rubbish  which  is 
necessary  to  be  remov’d  whether  the  lands  ultimately  are  sold  in  lots,  in 
4 KP,  xxxviii.  34.  There  is  an  almost  identical  copy  of  this  letter  in  CP. 
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I townships  or  the  whole  together.  Further,  I informed  him,  that  these 
| lands  ought  to  be  watch’d  and  guarded  in  every  part  of  them,  and  every 
trespasser  bro’t  to  justice  (in  doing  of  which  there  is  no  difficulty),  as  the 
first  means  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  soil,  for  it  is  a principle  of  na- 
! ture,  that  when  a people,  who  live  by  lumbering,  are  indulged  in  cutting 
ij  the  forrests  wherever  they  please,  they  will  not  have  but  little  more  esti- 
j mated  value  of  the  soil  than  the  savage  who  hunts  the  same  for  his  living. 

This  is  the  sole  cause  why  lands  are  so  cheap  in  this  country.  Every  inhabi- 
| tant  here  is  now  a depridator — a trespasser — plunderer.  They  live  by  it, 
;!  and  therefore  they  will  not  cultivate  the  finest  soil  in  the  world.  Their  not 
doing  this,  is  the  chief  cause  why  the  reputation  of  the  country  has  been 
; damn’d  in  the  opinion  of  those  cursory  observers  who  have  seen  it.  I have 
a number  of  other  observations  to  make,  when  I have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you. 

I concur  intirely  with  you  that  the  best  mode,  at  present,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  is  the  sale  of  townships. 

I am  now  compleatly  full  with  business.  The  men  Leonard  was  to  en- 

Igage,  are  arrived — eight  of  them.  They  are  on  the  roads,  with  Peters  the 
surveyor  at  their  head,  penetrating  the  forrest.  They  have  already  ad- 
| vanced  near  four  miles,  with  causways  and  bridges  as  they  go,  and  they 

Swill  continue  on  this  business  ’till  winter  prevents.  At  home  I am  turn’d 
out  of  doors.  My  chimney  is  down  and  the  inside  of  my  house  torn  to 
pieces,  but  I have  two  masons,  two  carpenters  and  two  labourers  at  work 

iupon  it,  by  whose  exertions  I hope  soon  to  have  it  in  a comfortable  situa- 
tion for  the  winter.  Thus  situated,  I am  painfully  compelled  to  deny  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  the  family  at  Montpelier  this  fall.  The 

I ladies  well  know,  that  if  tears  could  remove  the  difficulty  I should  cry 
with  as  much  sincerity  as  they  ever  did,  and  perhaps  more. 

My  intentions  were  not  to  leave  this  place  ’till  sometime  in  January, 
and  then  to  visit  Mrs.  Cobb  at  Taunton.  My  reasons  for  staying  were 
jj  to  regulate  the  log  stealing  business,  which  the  people  have  been  so  long 
in  the  habit  of,  and  thence  save  a little  for  Bingham  out  of  this  kind  of 
plunder.  My  arrangements,  however,  are  so  made,  that  I can  leave  here 
by  the  beginning  of  December,  or  perhaps  sooner,  if  you  or  Bingham 
should  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  on  to  Philadelphia. 

I have  two  carpenters  here  sent  to  me  by  Leonard.  Is  it  worth  while  to 
keep  them  here  for  the  winter  at  work  for  the  house  I intend  to  build  the 
* next  year,  or  is  it  better  to  suspend  this  business  ’till  final  arrangements 
are  made  at  Philadelphia? 

Do  not  let  a post,  or  an  oppertunity,  pass  without  a letter  for  me  as  long 
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as  you  stay.  My  compliments  to  the  ladies  and  if  M.  de  Liancourt  is  not 
gone,  present  me  to  him  respectfully. 

Adieu 

David  Cobb 

My  son  Thomas  is  with  me.  He  arrived  here  about  a fortnight  since  in  as 
perfect  health  as  he  ever  enjoy’d.  He  is  greatly  assisting  to  me  in  my  pres- 
ent business,  and  will  continue  here  for  the  winter. 

Not  a line  from  Bingham  since  the  first  of  June.  What  can  be  the 
reason? 


Cobb  to  Knox , Gouldsborough y n October  1795  [KP]5 

Gouldsboro’  October  nth.  1795 

Since  sealing  my  letter  of  yesterday  Parker6  and  Wilde  arrived  here. 
They  are  now  present,  and  I would  not  omit  giving  you  this,  from  the 
information  giving  me  by  Peters  the  surveyor,  who  is  likewise  present  and 
just  returned  from  reconoitring  for  the  road : that  two  very  valuable  mill 
seats  adjoining  the  eastern  bounds  of  No.  7 are  in  No.  4,  now  Steuben, 
and  the  lands  along  the  rivers  upon  the  line  and  within  that  town  are  very 
valuable.  He  mentioned  that  we  ought  to  own  these  seats  and  lands  to 
accomodate  our  lands  adjoining,  but  I answer’d  it  was  of  no  consequence, 
we  own’d  enough  without,  of  the  same  kind.  But  it  is  of  consequence  to 
Gouldsboro’  and  to  all  the  lands  in  its  neighbourhood  that  this  township, 
or  a part  of  it,  should  be  purchas’d  of  that  Doctor  Rasten,  or  whatever 
his  name  is,  at  Philadelphia.7  Write  Bingham  on  the  subject  in  your  next, 
and  tell  him  I shall  do  the  same  in  mine.  This  township  makes  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  harbour  of  Gouldsboro’.  The  inhabitants  in  it  are  settled 
on  the  Tunk  River  that  empties  into  the  eastern  bay  of  the  Harbour.  On 
this  river  the  mill  seats  are  situated  and  just  without  the  bounds  of  No.  7, 
and  likewise  as  good  soil  as  any  in  this  country,  cloth’d  with  the  finest  pines 
and  hard  wood.  As  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  that  depridation  on  the 
lands  here  should  be  entirely  stop’d,  these  lands  in  No.  4 should  have  an 
agent  here,  or  my  exertions  will  be  frustrated.  Let  Bingham  know  this, 

5 KP,  xxxviii.  '37. 

6 This  was  Isaac  Parker,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  eastern  Maine  and  later  a 
representative  in  Congress.  See  W.  Willis,  History  of  the  Law,  the  Courts , and  the 
Lawyers  of  Maine , 132-136. 

7 Dr.  Rasten  was  Dr.  Thomas  Ruston  of  Philadelphia.  See  Heads  of  Families , First 
Census , Pennsylvania , 226.  He  had  purchased  all  the  land  not  granted  in  Town- 
ships Nos.  4,  5,  and  6 east  of  Union  River — some  46,084  acres — for  £4606.  See 
Eastern  Lands , Deeds , 11.  40—42,  in  Massachusetts  Archives. 
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and  if  he  does  not  purchase,  let  him  persuade  the  Doctor  to  make  me  his 
agent  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  plunder,  and  then  all  avenues  for 
plunder  are  stop’d,  and  my  general  measures  must  succeed.  As  this  is  a 
business  of  importance,  don’t  fail  in  communicating  it. 

Adieu 

D.  Cobb 


Bingham  to  Cobh , Philadelphia,  17  October  179 5 [CP] 

Dear  Sir*  Philadelphia  October  17.  1795 

Such  is  the  situation  of  affairs  relative  to  the  Maine  Lands,  that  I think 
it  necessary  that  some  vigorous  energetic  measures  should  be  taken  im- 
mediately, in  order  to  dispose  of  at  least  one  half  of  them,  not  only  to 
produce  the  requisite  resources  for  the  various  expenditures,  which  their 
improvement  calls  for,  but  to  insure  the  owners  a profit  on  their  specu- 
lation. 

I am  persuaded  from  the  present  appearances  and  a combination  of  all 
circumstances  that  are  likely  to  happen,  that  if  the  present  moment  is 
neglected,  no  other  will  offer  for  a very  long  period,  and  that  the  owners 
will  be  cruelly  embarassed  with  this  property,  as  the  sum  of  money  to  be 
expended  for  the  payment  and  improvement  of  these  lands  must  be  im- 
mensely great.  And  should  the  situation  of  this  country  be  such  as  to  for- 
bid all  expectations  of  making  profitable  sales,  or  sales  at  any  rate,  a prop- 
erty which  promised  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  parties,  must  become 
so  oppressive  on  their  finances,  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  greatest  distress. 

These  reasons  prompt  me  to  wish  your  agency  in  this  business.  I hope 
you  may  make  it  convenient  to  take  your  departure  for  Philadelphia  im- 
mediately on  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  I have  strong  reasons  to  suppose 
that  a gentleman  will  arrive  here  in  a short  time,  whose  object  will  be  a 
purchase  of  a great  portion  of  these  lands.8  I am  convinced  that  by  a com- 
munication with  you  and  the  information  you  will  be  able  to  give,  rela- 
tive to  these  lands,  from  having  resided  there,  he  will  be  very  favorably 
impressed. 

You  can  make  known  the  prospects  of  advantage  that  will  be  derived 
from  a concern  in  lands  that  will  settle  with  so  much  rapidity,  if  proper 
encouragement  is  given  to  the  improvements,  and  will  in  every  other  re- 
spect impart  the  most  usefull  intelligence.  In  case  the  gentleman  I expect 
here  should  not  have  this  object  in  view,  we  must  endeavor  to  persuade 
you  to  extend  your  services  further  and  to  embark  for  England,  where  I 

8 The  gentleman  referred  to  was  Alexander  Baring.  See  below,  Chapter  X. 
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am  convinced  that  a number  of  capitalists  may  be  combined  in  order  to 
purchase  on  reasonable  terms,  one  half  of  this  property,  especially  under 
the  impressions  that  must  be  derived  from  your  communications  and  per- 
fect knowledge  of  all  circumstances,  connected  with  the  subject. 

The  voyage  I have  no  doubt  will  be  agreeable,  and  will  be  made  prof- 
itable. I wish  that  Monsieur  Liancourt  may  accompany  you  to  Philadel- 
phia, especially  if  he  has  conceived  a favorable  opinion  of  the  lands.  I 
would  not  hesitate  a moment  in  embarking  for  Europe  on  this  business, 
if  I was  not  prevented  by  the  necessity  of  my  attending  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  I shall  be  very  impatient  to  receive  your  answer  to  these  pro- 
posals, being  fully  convinced  from  the  present  state  of  Europe  and  of  this 
country,  that  a postponement  in  the  execution  of  this  business  will  be  fatal 

to  its  success.  T17.  , . . T 

With  sincere  regards  1 am 

Dear  sir 

Your  obedient  humble  servant 

^ ^ . , Wm.  Bingham 

Creneral  Cobb 


O.  Leonard  to  Cobb y Colonel  Eddy’s  House , No.  io, 

1 8 October  1795  [CP] 

Colonel  Eddy’s  House  No.  io9  October  18th  1795 

Dear  Cobb: 

If  I was  as  black  as  you,  should  be  a better  savage  than  any  in  Old- 
town.  Last  night  we  returned  from  a tour,  on  which  we  were  gone  three 
days  from  this  place,  with  a guide.  My  father  made  one  of  our  number. 
We  found  the  waters  on  the  meddows  and  in  all  the  streams  very  high. 
One  half  day  waded  over  tops  of  boots.  Camped  in  the  woods  without 
cover,  and  had  a d — d fatiguing  time  of  it.  Thought  often  of  the  cocanut 
shell.  We  all  say  tis  a good  country,  I think  better  than  at  Gouldsborough 
or  eastward  of  it.  My  father  is  too  well  pleased.  He  finds  good  Indian 
corn,  rye,  wheat,  fatt  beef,  butter,  and  grass  in  aboundance,  and  thinks 
that  if  a bushel  of  corn  will  buy  an  acre,  he’ll  have  his  share  of  the  land. 

We  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  land.  Had  not  so  compleat  a view  as 
wished,  but  conclude  to  take  No.  26,1  unless  there  is  some  mistake  in  num- 
bering or  laying  out.  The  township  No.  26  has  Great  Works  Stream  run- 

9 This  was  the  future  Eddington.  Jonathan  Eddy  and  associates  had  been  granted 
some  9,000  acres  of  land  on  the  Penobscot  in  recognition  of  their  services  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  See  Resolve  of  29  June  1785. 

1 The  present  town  of  Amherst. 
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ning  through  it,  by  my  map,  and  if  right  prefer  it  to  No.  32  for  my  first 
operation.  You  must  give  us  a road  to  it  and  lay  it  out,  both  of  which  by 
your  agreement  belongs  to  you.  As  soon  as  that  is  compleat  we  are  ready 
to  comply  with  our  part:  indeed  our  settlers  are  now  anxious  to  get  on  to 
their  land,  but  tis  impossible  for  a female  to  get  there,  or  a man  with  more 
than  the  contents  of  a pack.  The  road  contemplated,  and  which  Holland 
told  me  he  expected  to  survey,  will  I suppose  run  through  the  same  town- 
ship. If  it  should,  I shall  bring  the  settlers  agreed  on  immediately. 

I shall  be  glad  to  contract  to  cut  the  road  when  laid  out,  and  will  take 
land  for  the  whole  business  but  the  surveying.  Shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  on  this  subject,  for  it  will  require  some  arrangement  on  your  part. 

I intended  to  have  done  myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  your  wig- 
wam, before  return  westward,  but  my  companions  are  driving  home,  the 
season  advancing  and  my  business  requiring  my  attention  at  home  must 
excuse  me. 

Your  family  were  the  7th  instant  well;  all  friends  at  Taunton  get  up, 
chew  tobacco,  smut  a little,  drink  toddy,  etc.  as  usual. 

If  you  want  beef  at  Taunton,  send  me  a line.  Tomorrow  morning  are 
bound  down  river  and  home,  and  by  the  by  this  same  river  is  one  of  the 
most  delightfull  waters  I ever  saw.  Canduskeeg2  will  be  the  Philadel- 
phia of  this  country.  A ship  of  the  line  can  navigate  the  river  to  that  place, 
and  the  country  above  is  charming  and  productive  beyond  discretion.  If 
my  house  and  wife  were  there,  I would  bid  adieu  to  old  Taunton  for- 
ever. Come  and  view  this  river,  make  that  your  residence,  and  I will  be 
your  neighbour.  Place  an  agent  at  Gouldsborough,  another  at  Machias, 
and  drink  of  these  waters,  eat  the  fat  of  this  [land],  and  you’l  be  satis- 
fied to  leave  your  bones  here.  Tillinghast3  had  better  settle  here.  One 
hundred  acres  at  Canduskeeg  last  week  sold  for  3,000  dollars.  Private 
operations  will  soon  florish  here  to  some  purpose. 

Give  my  respects  to  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Tillinghast. 

Am  my  dear  sir,  with  respectfull  esteem,  your  most  humble 
servant 

O.  Leonard 

Honourable  Cobb,  Esquire 


2 The  future  Bangor. 

3 In  his  diary,  Cobb  speaks  of  Mr.  Tillinghast  as  a young  trader.  Bangor  Historical 
Magazine , v.  137.  He  was  presumably  a member  of  the  family  of  Nicholas  Tilling- 
hast of  Taunton  and  had  probably  come  down  east  with  Cobb.  See  Emery,  Taunton , 
547-548. 
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Knox  to  Cobby  Thomastony  28  October  1795  [CP] 

Thomaston  28  October  1795 

Some  alteration  in  the  time  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  last  post 
prevented  my  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  last  letter  by  Mr.  Wilde. 
Indeed  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  it  now,  in  every  particular  as  the 
business  of  roads,  and  expences,  are  generally  treated  of  in  Mr.  Bing- 
hams letters,  which  I have  opened,  the  first  by  mistake,  which  led  to  the 
second  from  design.  Will  you  pardon  me?  He  holds  up  the  desire  of  your 
going  to  Philadelphia  instantly.  This  you  must  do.  I presumed  it  would  be 
necessary.  I sincerely  wish  you  may  find  it  practicable  to  go  to  Europe,  as 
I flatter  myself  it  would  be  greatly  for  your  interest  as  well  as  ours.  You 
ought  not  to  go  but  with  high  inducements,  that  is  to  see  the  world,  and 
make  five  times  as  much  as  you  could  make  by  staying  at  home.  No  time 
is  to  be  lost  in  your  winding  up  your  arrangements  at  Gouldsborough. 
You  must  leave  some  little  but  honest  agent  there  who  will  cost  nothing, 
but  cod  fish,  which  he  will  take  himself.  Decide  instantly.  Reduce  your 
expences  to  000,  or  as  near  to  nothing  as  possible. 

We  are  leaving  this  charming  place,  for  the  winter,  but  with  great 
regret.  Mrs  Flucker  is  off  24  hours  passage  to  Boston,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Mr.  Beaumez.4  We  have  taken  Malcom’s  sloop,  put  cordwood 
as  ballast  in  the  hold,  take  our  furniture  from  here  such  as  we  shall  want 
at  Boston,  not  bringing  any  from  Philadelphia.  We  shall  expect  to  sail 
about  the  2d  of  November  as  our  vessel  has  arrived. 

Mr.  Liancourt  could  not  stay  long  enough  to  visit  you.  He  wished  it. 
He  is  highly  impressed  in  favor  of  our  country,  and  wishes  to  establish 
himself  here.  Mr.  Bingham  will  therefore  receive  all  the  support  he  could 
wish  from  him.5 

We  shall  have  an  ordination  tomorrow  of  a Mr.  Use6  at  Warren.  I 
hope  to  be  there  but  [ ? ] as  busy  as  a bee.  Mr.  Wild  has  been  here  today. 
All  well.  I have  conceived  it  so  important  that  you  should  receive  Mr. 
Binghams  letters  early  that  I have  requested  Mr.  Parker  if  no  instant  op- 
portunity offers  to  send  an  express  to  you,  and  that  if  by  possibility  you  do 
not  pay  the  expence,  that  I will. 

4 Briois  de  Beaumez  was  Talleyrand’s  companion  on  his  expedition  to  the  United 
States  in  1794—1795.  See  P.  D.  Evans,  “Deux  Emigres  en  Amerique,  Talleyrand  et 
Beaumez,”  La  Revolution  Frangaise,  lxxix.  52-58. 

5 When  he  got  around  to  writing  his  book,  Liancourt’s  impressions  of  Maine  were 
anything  but  favorable.  See  above,  p.  3. 

6 This  was  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Huse  of  Methuen.  See  C.  Eaton,  Annals  of  War- 
ren (Hallowell,  1851),  244-245. 
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The  devil  is  to  pay  among  the  demo’s — bribery  and  corruption,  at  a 
great  rate.  Randolph  under  the  vocative.  I send  you  the  Boston  paper.  A 
great  triumph  in  Philadelphia  of  the  organized  over  the  disorganized,  out 
voting  them  fairly  by  a majority  of  600  out  of  2,600. 

Terrible  times  in  New  York  about  the  yellow  fever.  It  is  said  however 
to  have  left  Norfolk.  But  they  lie  so  cursedly  there  no  body  will  believe 
them,  so  the  mayor  made  all  the  physicians  take  their  oaths  that  the  yel- 
low fever  had  flown  away.  Peace,  depend  upon  it,  peace  in  the  winter  or 
spring  between  France  and  England. 

Yours  always, 

T H.  Knox 

Love  to  1 homas. 


Dr.  Ebenezer  Hunt  to  Cobb,  N orthamfton,  Massachusetts y 
3 November  1795  [CP] 

Dear  Sir*  Northampton  November  3d  1795 

I received  yours  of  the  26  September.  The  gentleman  by  whom  I 
sent  my  letter  would  have  called  on  you,  but  something  in  his  affairs  pre- 
vented. 

I am  happy  to  hear  you  are  so  well  situated,  and  making  accommoda- 
tions for  your  family.  Shall  insist  on  it  that  you  fulfill  an  old  promise  of 
visiting  Northampton  with  Mrs.  Cobb  before  your  removal. 

I am  pleased  with  the  account  you  give  of  the  eastern  country,  and 
should  be  disposed  to  interest  myself  in  those  lands,  were  it  not  for  the  in- 
cumbrance of  settlement.  The  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  River  cannot 
be  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  emigration.  They  have  so  long  lived  on  this 
pleasant  land  that  they  contemplate  a removal  to  a new  country  with  the 
same  apprehensions  they  do  their  last  and  final  one.  Settlers  therefore 
must  be  collected  from  the  new  plantations,  and  they  have  their  faces  to 
the  westward.  The  rage  of  speculation  and  emigrating  into  York  State 
is  beyond  conception.  A new  field  has  lately  opened  in  the  Connecticut 
Lands  in  which  I have  purchased  two  shares,  15,000  acres.  We  have  5 
years  credit  and  two  without  interest,  and  no  conditions  of  settlement. 
Those  lands  have  already  risen  50  per  cent  from  the  purchase.  I have  at 
present  vested  all  my  loose  property  in  the  western  lands.  Should  I be  able 
in  the  course  of  this  winter  to  sell  my  Genosee  lands,  believe  I should  be  dis- 
posed to  purchase  at  the  eastward,  could  I adjust  the  matter  of  settlement 
to  my  mind.  I observe  you  require  a bond  with  forfeiture  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  settling  duty.  The  government  do  not  require  such  a 
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bond.  Perhaps  if  you  return  this  winter,  we  may  be  able  to  accommodate 
matters.  At  present  I shall  not  purchase  on  your  conditions. 

I have  been  looking  round  among  some  of  our  substantial  farmers  in 
the  neighboring  new  towns  and  have  offered  one  or  two  good  men  500 
acres  (gratis)  if  they  would  remove  and  head  off  a number,  but  have  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  succeed. 

I dislocated  my  left  knee  last  March,  and  have  since  been  crippled  in 
some  measure,  and  above  five  weeks  since  I slipped  up  in  my  house  and 
dislocated  the  outer  ancle  of  the  same  leg,  which  confined  me  to  my  house 
and  mostly  to  my  bed  for  4 weeks.  I am  now  out  on  my  crutches  and  nev- 
er expect  fully  to  recover  it.  These  things,  with  other  events,  have  a little 
lowered  my  enterprise,  at  least  has  incapacitated  me  from  doing  much 
business.  Have  not  been  on  a horse  since  last  March;  but  was  able  to  ride 
a little  in  my  sulkey  before  the  last  accident.  Mrs.  Hunt,  Eben,  and  Betsy 
have  been  pretty  severely  handled  with  the  dysentery  this  fall,  but  have 
recovered  good  health.  Shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  and  in  the  mean 

time  am  your  affectionate  friend 

Eben  Hunt 


D.  Cobb,  Esquire 


Bmgham  to  Cobh y Philadelphia y 7 November  1795  [CP] 

Dear  Sir*  Philadelphia  November  7 1795 

I this  day  received  by  Captain  Jones  your  favor  of  the  5 October, 
which  has  been  exposed  to  a long  detention.  I have  had  a very  particular 
conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  local  circumstances  relative  to 
the  District  of  Maine,  the  progress  of  its  settlement,  and  its  future  pros- 
pects, the  result  of  which  has  been  extremely  satisfactory. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  that  you  have  been  able  to  combat  with 
success  the  dangerous  prepossessions  of  the  inhabitants  relative  to  the  right 
of  plundering  timber.  It  is  necessary  to  crush  this  practice  in  its  bud,  as 
the  object  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  resources  of  the  country.  But  there 
are  additional  reasons,  of  a still  stronger  cast  in  favor  of  extinguishing 
these  habits.  The  country  will  never  turn  its  attention  to  agriculture,  un- 
till lumbering  is  discouraged,  which  must  be  effected  by  throwing  every 
difficulty  in  the  way.  This  may  be  done  by  subjecting  it  to  heavy  imposi- 
tions in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  by  convincing 
the  people,  by  the  evidence  of  well  improved  farms,  that  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture  are  much  more  productive,  as  well  as  more  respectable. 
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Another  mode,  which  I formerly  pointed  out  to  you,  is  the  purchase 
of  the  various  mill  seats,  on  the  streams  that  enter  into  my  lands,  which 
might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  honest  industrious  persons,  to  improve  and 
manage.  These  are  points  more  particularly  to  be  attended  to,  as  I expect 
a very  great  demand  for  lumber  as  soon  as  peace  takes  place,  in  order  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  owner  of 
land  to  cooperate  with  you  in  resisting  the  claims  of  these  persons,  for  no 
property  can  be  secure,  whilst  they  are  supported,  as  there  is  no  difference 
in  fact,  betwixt  the  right  to  the  timber  and  the  right  to  the  soil.  I am  happy 
to  understand,  that  your  courts  of  justice  are  pure  and  uncorrupt,  which 
will  considerably  aid  your  views  of  subverting  the  pretensions  of  these 
plunderers.  I suppose  before  you  leave  the  country,  you  will  take  previous 
measures  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  winter,  as  that  is  the  season  of 
the  year,  when  they  are  most  practised. 

I am  well  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  roads  and  opening 
the  country  to  view,  in  order  to  insure  the  emigration  of  settlers,  by  in- 
viting them  to  inspect  the  lands.  It  is  an  excellent  employment  of  funds, 
and  has  been  attended  with  advantages  in  Pennsylvania,  that  have  most 
amply  requited  the  expence  incurred.  But  our  method  differs  essentially 
from  yours.  We  never  employ  labourers  by  monthly  or  daily  wages  on 
such  business. 

Our  uniform  practice,  the  result  of  dearbought  experience,  is  to  have 
recourse  to  contract,  and  more  or  less  is  given,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  road,  and  as  the  country  is  thickly  or  sparsely  wooded.  The  common 
price  for  such  roads,  as  are  sufficient  to  admit  a waggon  to  pass,  is  ten 
dollars  per  mile.  A wide  road,  in  the  infancy  of  the  settlement  is  unnec- 
essary. 

Indeed,  I would  recommend  on  all  occasions  that  will  admit  of  it,  the 
work  that  is  undertaken,  to  be  done  by  contract.  I have  been  a manager 
for  several  years  of  the  canal  and  turnpike  companies,7  and  was  always 
urging  their  work  to  be  done  by  contract. 

Since  they  have  adopted  this  mode,  the  work  is  effected  for  at  least  one 
half  of  the  former  prices. 

If  Peters  had  surveyed  the  rivers  by  contract,  they  would  not  prob- 
ably have  cost  upwards  of  two  thousand  dollars.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
our  labourers  to  contract  to  receive  the  recompense  for  opening  roads  in 
lands,  which  is  advantageous  in  a double  point  of  view.  Your  labor  is 

7 On  Bingham’s  connection  with  Pennsylvania  turnpikes,  see  M.  L.  Brown,  “Wil- 
liam Bingham,  Eighteenth  Century  Magnate,”  Pa.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.y  LXI. 
410—41 1. 
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dearer  by  50  per  cent  than  in  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  highest 
price  given  is  eight  dollars  per  month,  and  a considerable  portion  of  these 
wages  is  returned  to  the  owner  of  the  lands,  by  the  profit  he  procures  on 
the  various  necessaries,  which  he  furnishes  the  labourers,  out  of  the  maga- 
zines he  establishes.  We  have  no  persons  appointed  by  the  county  to  lay 
out  the  road  in  our  new  settlements,  which  individuals  wish  to  improve  1 
on  their  own  account,  but  a surveyor  is  employed  by  the  day,  in  marking  , 
the  road,  when  the  labourers  immediately  follow.  The  progress  that  is 
made  is  very  great,  and  the  persons  employed  are  chiefly  New  England-  < 
men.  I think  the  direction  you  have  given  to  the  roads  is  very  favorable. 

I wish  you  had  calculated  the  expences  and  had  sent  me  an  estimate  of 
them,  for  until  I can  dispose  of  a part  of  this  property,  I shall  be  so  har- 
rassed  for  funds  that  I shall  be  much  distressed.  A sale  of  a portion  would 
animate  our  efforts,  by  producing  the  means  of  improvement  very  abun-  ■ 
dandy. 

I am  fully  persuaded  of  the  vast  advantages  arising  from  the  expen- 
diture of  money  with  prudence  and  ceconomy  in  a young  country.  They 
are  exemplified  daily  in  the  interior  of  your  state. 

I am  not  as  yet  acquainted  with  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants,  j 
which  is  an  important  business,  and  which  I very  early  recommended  to 
your  pointed  attention.  I cannot  determine  untill  it  is  effected  how  far 
the  engagements  made  with  the  State  are  complied  with,  which  stipulated 
that  there  should  be  a certain  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  six  townships, 
and  a certain  number  on  the  two  millions  of  acres.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
exhibit  this  statement,  in  order  that  by  paying  the  ballance  on  the  con- 
ditions stipulated  with  the  State,  for  the  defective  number  of  inhabitants,  j 
I can  procure  the  deed  that  is  retained,  untill  this  business  is  adjusted.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  procure  every  friendly  aid  in  arranging  this 
business,  from  the  justices  of  the  peace,  that  are  situated  on  this  District, 
who  I suppose  will  be  the  proper  persons  to  certify  the  list  when  it  is 
taken. 

General  Knox  will  have  informed  you,  that  in  consequence  of  some 
propositions  that  I have  made  in  Europe,  there  is  some  prospect  of  being 
able  to  negociate  a sale  of  some  of  the  Maine  Lands,  and  that  a person 
will  be  sent  for  the  purpose  of  making  enquiries  relative  to  them.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary  that  your  opinion  on  the  prospects  of  these  lands 
should  be  referred  to,  and  every  information  you  can  give  on  the  subject 
obtained.  But  when  or  where,  I cannot  tell,  as  the  person  in  question  has 
not  (to  my  knowledge)  arrived. 

At  any  rate  it  is  an  important  point  to  raise,  in  every  direction,  the 
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character  of  these  lands,  by  making  generally  known,  in  correspondence 
and  by  publications,  their  resources  and  bright  prospects  for  settlement, 
etc.  This  impression,  once  made  on  the  public  mind,  will  continue  to  op- 
erate and  will  daily  strengthen.  I find  a great  change  has  already  taken 
place  from  General  Knox’s  and  your  residence  in  that  country. 

I had  expected  that  there  would  have  been  the  necessity  of  another 
visit  to  Europe,  with  a view  of  disposing  of  a part  of  these  lands,  to  some 
capitalists  of  that  country.  In  that  case,  I should  wish,  that  a person,  con- 
versant with  this  country,  and  who  had  a perfect  knowledge  of  it,  should 
make  the  voyage,  in  order  to  make  the  proper  impression  and  operate 
forcibly  on  the  minds  of  the  Europeans  who  would  incline  to  purchase. 
I shall  decide  in  a short  time,  how  far  this  voyage  will  enter  into  my 
calculations. 

In  much  hurry  I am  with  great  regard  my  dear  sir 

Your  friend,  etc. 

^ ~ , . Wm.  Bingham 

ueneral  Cobb 


Cobb  to  Bingham y Gouldsboroughy  8 November  1795  [CP] 

Gouldsboro’  November  8th.  1795 

Your  two  letters  of  the  9th  and  17th  ultimo  came  to  this  place,  by 
express  from  Penobscott  on  the  3d  instant,  but  my  absence  in  the  woods 
with  the  surveyor  reconoitring  the  rout  from  my  road,  prevented  my  see- 
ing them  ’till  the  5th.  I am  now  making  every  arrangement,  in  compli- 
ance with  your  wishes,  for  leaving  this  place  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  Philadelphia.  My  road  cutters  will  be  discharged  and  sent  to  the 
westward  next  day  after  to  morrow.  The  log  stealing  business  is  in  part 
already  placed  in  good  order,  the  remainder  of  it  will  be  left  in  good  hands 
to  be  effected.  In  six  days  from  this,  at  farthest,  I shall  depart  for  Boston, 
and  after  staying  one  week  with  Mrs.  Cobb  at  Taunton,  I shall  proceed 
to  Philadelphia,  where  I shall  probably  arrive  in  a month  from  this  date. 
Such  observations  as  have  occur’d,  during  my  residence,  and  which  are 
of  importance  for  you  to  know,  I shall  then  with  pleasure  communicate. 
My  son,  who  came  here  on  a visit,  has  kindly  offer’d  to  remain  here  in 
charge  of  such  little  concerns  as  may  arise  in  my  absence. 

I am  dear  sir  with  respect  and  esteem 
Your  most  obedient  servant 
D.  Cobb 


My  dear  Sir: 


Honorable  Mr.  Bingham 
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Bingham  to  Cobb , Philadelphia , 12  November  179 5 [CP] 

^ rg-r*  Philadelphia  November  1 2th  1795 

I wrote  you  by  the  last  post  in  reply  to  yours  of  the  6th  October. 

I am  sorry  that  your  occupations  have  not  admitted  of  a weekly  and 
regular  correspondence,  announcing  therein  the  various  improvements 
that  are  making,  have  been  made,  or  that  it  will  be  proper  to  undertake. 
When  I urged  this  measure,  I was  fully  impressed  with  its  importance, 
of  which  I do  not  suppose  you  were  aware. 

Your  letters  are  of  essential  utility,  by  serving  as  authentic  and  unsus- 
picious documents  of  the  rapid  progress  of  this  country  and  of  its  great 
susceptibilities,  and  I make  great  use  of  them,  whenever  they  contain  im- 
portant matter  that  can  be  turned  to  advantageous  account. 

The  principal  object  with  the  owners  of  these  Maine  Lands  is  to  estab- 
lish in  the  public  estimation  that  due  degree  of  consideration,  to  which  they  ! 
are  eminently  entitled.  This  will  attract  settlers  from  all  quarters  and  en- 
gage capital  to  be  expended  in  a variety  of  establishments,  by  active  and 
enterprizing  individuals. 

You  have  never  mentioned  to  me,  how  far  it  is  practicable  to  fix  and 
improve  a town  at  Gouldsborough,  or  whether  a better  position  offers. 

Having  been  prevented  from  making  my  eastern  excursion  this  year, 

I am  very  desirous  of  having  the  most  precise  and  accurate  account  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  future  prospects  relative  to  it,  for  such  com- 
munications have  a tendency  to  desseminate  proper  opinions,  which  at  the 
present  moment  is  the  one  thing  needful. 

If  you  are  able  to  contract  for  the  roads,  I suppose  they  may  be  carried  1 
on  for  a great  part  of  the  winter.  This  measure,  which  I so  warmly  rec- 
ommended in  my  last  letter,  will  be  found  far  the  most  economical  and 

eligible.  T . . . 

1 am  with  regard 

Dear  sir 

Your  obedient  humble  servant 
Wm.  Bingham 

General  Cobb 

Cobb  to  Nathan  Jones , Gouldsborough , 15  November  1795  [CP] 

To  Colonel  Nathan  Jones: 

As  you  have  kindly  undertaken  in  my  absence,  to  superintend  the  cut- 
ting of  lumber  from  the  lands  of  the  proprietor  whom  I represent,  it  will 
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be  necessary  for  me  first  to  mention  such  general  principles  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  regulation  of  your  conduct  in  the  execution  of  this  business. 

It  has  ever  been  the  particular  wish  of  the  proprietor  that  the  lumber 
upon  all  his  lands  should  be  entirely  preserved,  but  such  are  the  customs 
and  habits  of  the  people  here,  that  if  they  are  denied  the  priviledge  of  log 
cutting  upon  these  lands,  they  would  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress, 
and  out  of  charity  to  this  necessity,  the  proprietor  consents  to  their  having 
this  priviledge  on  the  following  conditions:  that  in  cutting  logs  they  do 
not  distroy  a single  tree  that  is  fit  for  masts,  and  that  at  the  mill  they  de- 
liver an  eighth  part  of  the  boards  that  are  cutt  from  the  logs  thus  taken 
from  these  lands;  and  if  any  other  timber  is  taken,  they  must  pay  the 
customary  proportion  of  the  country,  or  such  as  your  judgement  shall 
direct. 

As  Mr.  Townsley8  of  Steuben  has  undertaken  to  superintend  this 
business  on  all  the  lands  east  of  the  line  of  No.  7,  you  will  confine  your 
particular  attention  to  all  those  west  of  that  line,  but  it  is  expected  that 
when  either  discovers  trespasses  committing  upon  the  others  jurisdiction, 
that  you  confer  together  on  the  subject;  so  likewise,  if  you  should  discover 
any  trespasses  on  or  about  Union  River  where  Major  Jordan9  has  some 
direction  of  this  business,  or  Mount  Desert,  where  Captain  Hall1  super- 
intends, or  any  of  the  islands,  you  will  confer  with  the  gentlemen  in  whose 
particular  department  the  evil  may  be,  for  it  may  so  happen  that  those 
whom  you  suppose  are  aggressors  have  permission  from  some  of  these 
gentlemen  for  the  purpose. 

In  commencing  your  operations  your  attention  will  be  naturally  turn’d 
to  Gouldsboro’  and  No.  7,  beginning  with  Parrot’s  and  Whitten’s  Mill, 
thence  to  the  Chicken  Mill,  the  Mills  on  the  western  river,  the  Long  Mill, 
if  it  should  be  used,  Prospect  and  Musqueto  harbour  Mills,  the  Maransee2 
Mills  and  the  Flanders  Mill;  and  wherever  mills  are  situated  that  do 
or  can  communicate  with  Townships  Nos.  8,  9 or  Trenton  you  will 
pay  such  attention  as  that  the  whole  may  be  placed  on  the  same  general 
regulation.  Altho’  Major  Jordan  has  the  direction  of  this  business  on 

8 Jacob  Townsley  was  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Steuben.  He  had  married  the 
widow  of  Francis  Shaw,  Jr.,  son  of  the  original  grantee  of  Gouldsborough.  See 
Bangor  Historical  Magazine , vil.  91. 

9 Meletiah  Jordan,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  what  is  now  Ellsworth.  See  Bangor  His- 
torical Magazine , IV.  66—72. 

1 1 believe  this  was  Captain  Samuel  Hull,  for  whom  Hull’s  Cove  was  named.  See 
G.  E.  Street,  Mount  Desert , 1 64. 

2 For  the  Morancy  mill,  see  L.  A.  C.  Johnson,  Sullivan  and  Sorrento  Since  1760 
(Ellsworth,  1953),  29. 
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Union  River,  yet  it  is  my  particular  request  that  you  would  attend  to  all 
such  lumber  as  may  come  down  that  river  from  the  township  above. 

If  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  hereby  committed  to  you,  you  have  oc- 
casion to  resort  to  legal  measures,  you  will  apply  to  Mr.  Parker  of  Penob- 
scott  for  assistance,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  any  such  actions,  which  you 
will  have  bro’t  in  my  name,  I will  take  care  that  proper  powers  shall  be 
produced  to  support  them. 

Having  a confidence  that  you  will  execute  with  prudence  and  fidelity 
the  business  here  assigned  you,  I can  assure  you  that  you  shall  meet  with 
an  ample  and  honorable  reward  for  your  services. 

D.  Cobb 

Gouldsboro’  November  15th  1 7 95* 

General  Cobb’s  achievements  during  his  first  season  down  east 
must  have  encouraged  both  him  and  Bingham.  The  General  had 
run  into  many  difficulties,  but  this  was  to  be  expected  in  the  open- 
ing of  a new  country  for  settlement.  Though  the  roads  were 
abominable  and  the  task  of  cutting  new  ones  arduous,  a brave 
attack  had  been  made  on  this  evil.  Though  the  problem  of  the 
lumber  thieves  promised  a tedious  battle  for  some  years  to  come, 
the  framework  of  a system  to  control  these  rascals  had  been  es- 
tablished. Though  the  town  of  Gouldsborough  and  Bingham’s 
property  there  fell  far  short  of  expectations,  much  had  been  done 
to  make  the  agent,  at  least,  snug  and  comfortable.  And  finally, 
though  Cobb  had  hardly  been  swamped  with  applications  from 
prospective  settlers,  he  had  had  enough  nibbles  to  make  him 
sanguine  about  future  sales.  Despite  the  many  obstacles,  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  speculation  could  not  eventually 
prove  an  outstanding  success.  Now,  late  in  the  fall,  with  the  news 
that  there  was  an  excellent  possibility  of  acquiring  the  support  of 
European  capital,  the  future  of  the  venture  must  have  looked 
rosy  indeed.  As  Cobb  set  off  for  the  westward,  he  must  have  had 
little  occasion  to  regret  the  bargain  which  he  had  made  with 
Bingham. 


3 Similar  letters  went  out  to  Phineas  Bruce  at  Machias,  Stephen  Jones  at  Machias, 
and  Daniel  Wass  at  Columbia.  There  are  copies  of  these  three  letters  in  CP. 


Chapter  IX 

Problems  of  Speculation 

WHILE  General  Cobb  was  attempting  to  organize  an 
effective  campaign  to  develop  the  Maine  lands  for  sale 
at  retail,  Bingham  was  faced  with  many  other  prob- 
lems. One  thing  that  worried  him  was  the  question  of  the  “back 
tract.”  By  the  contract  of  18  April  1792  Knox  and  Duer  had  ac- 
quired another  million  acres  lying  behind  the  Penobscot  Mil- 
lion, but  until  the  survey  had  been  completed  by  the  Common- 
wealth, there  was  nothing  that  the  speculators  need  do  but  wait. 
General  Jackson  had  made  an  initial  down  payment  of  $5,000, 
and  the  first  installment  was  not  due  until  after  the  State  had 
completed  its  part  of  the  bargain  by  presenting  an  accurate  map 
of  the  territory  to  be  sold.1  Early  in  1795  this  was  done  and  the 
Massachusetts  Land  Committee  began  pressing  Jackson  to  make 
payment.  Bingham’s  Boston  agent  then  proceeded  to  petition 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  for  a revision  of  the  contract,  since 
the  survey  showed  that  the  tract  included  some  three  million 
acres.  It  was  to  Bingham’s  advantage  to  delay  as  long  as  possible 
any  agreement  on  this  score,  for  by  so  doing,  he  could  keep  the 
land  in  question  off  the  market  without  having  to  assume  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  making  the  disbursements.2  The  letters 
which  follow  show  Jackson’s  difficulties  in  connection  with  this 
purchase. 

H.  Jackson  to  Knox , Boston,  2 March  179 5 [BP] 

My  dear  Harry:  Boston  March  2d • *795 

I have  this  day  receiv’d  from  the  Committee  of  Eastern  Lands  the  sur- 
vey of  the  back  tract  with  their  official  letter  on  that  subject.  As  I conclud- 
ed it  necessary  that  you  have  the  best  information,  respecting  this  survey  be- 
fore you  finally  decide  on  the  purchase,  I have  prevailed  on  Park  Holland, 
Esquire,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  survey’d  the  tract,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee,  to  go  on  to  Philadelphia.  He  is  able  to  give  you  every 

1 See  above,  pp.  59—61. 

2 See  his  statement  to  Knox,  below,  p.  566. 
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satisfactory  information  you  may  want,  and  will  take  on  the  plan  and  let- 
ter and  deliver  them  to  you  himself.  Mr.  Holland  is  an  old  Continental 
officer,  and  has  for  many  years  been  a member  of  our  legislature.  He  is 
a man  of  information  and  integrity,  and  very  influential  in  the  General 
Court.  He  is  appointed  one  of  the  Committee  to  treat  with  and  purchase 
from  the  Indians  their  claim  on  the  Penobscot  River.  This  tract  our  con- 
cern ought  and  must  secure  at  some  future  day. 

You  and  Mr.  Bingham  must  be  very  civil  to  Mr.  Holland,  as  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  give  you  much  information  respecting  the  purchase  in 
question,  and  of  the  Eastern  Lands  in  general,  also  the  present  demand 
for  them,  with  the  ideas  of  the  legislature  on  the  subject.  I know  its  the 
wish  of  the  State  and  the  Committee  that  we  relinquish  the  contract,  as 
Mr.  Jarvis  informs  me  they  are  offered  thirty  cents  per  acre  for  lands  not 
so  well  situated  as  this  tract.  Mr.  Holland  will  inform  you  of  the  two 
townships  of  masts  that  come  within  our  survey  which  the  Committee 
want  us  to  give  up,  but  it  must  not  be  granted  them.3  As  you  have  the  con- 
tract with  you,  by  a refference  to  it,  you  will  observe  what  the  concern 
are  to  perform  on  their  part,  and  that  sixty  days  are  allowed  to  determine 
whether  to  take  or  refuse  it.  You  will  keep  Mr.  Holland  with  you  as  long 
as  you  may  think  it  necessary,  as  I have  agreed  with  him  to  pay  all  his  ex- 
penses on  to  Philadelphia  and  back  again,  and  allow  him  two  dollars  per 
day  until  his  return.  This  I am  sure  will  be  money  well  spent. 

I conclude  Mr.  Swan  is  now  with  you.  He  is  desirous  of  coming  into 
the  purchase,  and  I am  of  opinion  that  no  man  on  the  continent  can  give 
us  that  strength  and  support  he  can,  and  I advise  by  all  means  to  let  him 
in,  as  you  may  place  every  dependence  on  his  ability  to  perform  his  en- 
gagements. The  watchmen  are  this  moment  calling  past  one  oclock.  I 
therefore  must  say  good  night,  and  seal  my  letter. 

Your  affectionate 

H.  Jackson 

P.S.  Let  me  know  your  determination — instantly. 

H.J. 

H.  Jackson  to  Bingham , Boston , 1 8 May  179 5 [BP]4 

My  dear  Sir : Boston  UaY  1 8th  1795 

Before  this  reaches  you,  my  objections  to  the  survey  of  the  back  tract 

3 For  Holland’s  survey  of  these  mast  townships,  see  above,  p.  220.  See  also  the  map 
facing  page  16. 

4 Only  the  closing  and  signature  of  this  letter  are  in  Jackson’s  hand.  The  rest  is  in 
that  of  a clerk  in  his  office. 


General  Henry  Jackson  of  Boston 

Executive  Officer  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Maine  Land  Speculation 
Portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart 
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will  have  been  received,  since  which,  I have  had  a long  conference  with 
the  Committee  on  the  subject,  and  they  reminded  me  of  a conversation 
Mr.  Flint  and  myself  had  with  them,  at  the  time  of  forming  the  contract, 
respecting  the  tract  laying  between  the  Schoodick  and  what  they  call  the 
Passamaquadda,  and  I have  a conviction  on  my  mind,  they  did  at  that 
time  decline  to  consider  that  tract  in  the  contract  with  us.  Inclosed  is  a 
copy  of  the  Committee’s  answer  to  my  objections.  In  this  you  see  a dis- 
position to  meet  me  on  candid,  liberal  ground.  The  objection  as  to  the 
western  boundary  they  are  ready  at  once  to  remove ; that  relative  to  the 
eastern  they  get  rid  of  by  producing  a survey  of  Putnams  in  1784  which 
calls  the  Schoodick  from  whence  their  western  line  commences,  and  de- 
nominates what  we  call  the  Schoodic  as  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Passa- 
maquadda River. 

You  recollect  in  my  objections,  nothing  was  hinted  as  to  the  northern 
boundary.  I thought  best  to  make  use  of  that,  if  necessary,  for  a subse- 
quent occasion.  I am  persuaded  however,  that  line  has  been  formed  with 
great  care  and  circumspection,  on  their  part,  and  it  is  to  be  made  use  of 
by  us,  as  an  ostensible  rather  than  a solid  objection,  for  they  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  answer  this  objection,  by  saying  that  the  state  of  territorial  boun- 
dary was  well  known  to  both  parties,  that  it  is  defined  by  treaty,  that  na- 
tional considerations  will  prevent  an  alteration  in  that  point,  that  they  have 
from  the  best  sources  of  information  pursued  the  treaty,  and  that  consider- 
ing the  state  of  things  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  at  the 
time  of  contract,  the  parties  could  not  contemplate  waiting  the  event  of  ne- 
gotiations between  the  nations.  This  they  can  say  and,  entre  nous,  with 
force  and  propriety.  It  follows  that  we  prepare  to  put  the  contract  into  ef- 
fect by  stipulations  etc.  or  abandon  it  under  cover  of  the  territorial  objec- 
tions. The  General  Court  will  meet  the  last  of  this  month.  The  Committee 
will  probably  be  active  and  urgent  on  their  part,  and  will  lay  the  situation 
of  this  contract  before  the  legislature.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  us  to 
take  that  stand  which  we  intend  ultimately  to  hold,  in  the  operation  of 
which  I will  follow  such  directions  as  you  may  point  out,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  them  without  loss  of  time.  I think  if  you  wanted  an  ac- 
commodation of  time  for  the  payments  in  this  contract,  the  Committee 
would  be  induced  to  give  an  indulgence,  by  making  it  as  a compromise  for 
the  surveys  not  being  exactly  conformable  to  the  contract. 

I am  with  regard  very  sincerely 
H.  Jackson 

William  Bingham,  Esquire 
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Meanwhile  Bingham  found  his  financial  difficulties  getting 
steadily  more  severe.  If  he  were  to  meet  his  obligations  to  the 
Commonwealth  and,  at  the  same  time,  supply  General  Cobb  I 
with  the  necessary  funds  for  the  development  of  the  Maine  i 
property,  he  must  get  help.  He  had  known  this  all  along,  wit- 
ness the  agency  of  Major  Jackson  in  Europe.  Now,  when  it 
seemed  clear  that  the  Major  would  return  empty-handed,  Bing- 
ham began  to  devise  numerous  other  schemes  to  ease  his  finan- 
cial burdens.  Throughout  the  summer  of  1795,  he  and  Knox  cor- 
responded at  length  on  the  possibilities  of  interesting  American 
capitalists  in  the  Maine  lands,  and  when  it  became  clear  that  the 
American  money  market  was  too  tight  to  admit  of  help  in  the 
United  States,  Bingham  turned  again  to  Europe  and  began  urg-  ii 
ing  first  Knox  and  then  Cobb  to  consider  a trip  abroad  to  sell 
part  of  the  down-east  property  to  foreign  monied  men.  It  was 
not  until  the  welcome  news  that  the  Barings  were  interested  and 
likely  to  buy  into  the  speculation  that  Bingham  was  able  to  relax 
his  efforts  to  unload  a major  portion  of  his  lands  on  some  group 
of  capitalists  who  could  afford  him  the  help  he  needed. 

Bingham  to  Knox , Philadelphia , 5 May  1795  [KP]5 

My  dear  General:  Philadelphia  May  5th  i795 

I yesterday  had  a conversation  with  Mr.  Swan  by  appointment,  on  the 
subject  of  a sale  of  1,000  shares,  on  the  principles  of  the  Plan  of  Associa- 
tion, for  the  disposal  of  the  Province  of  Maine  Lands.  I offered  them  at 
the  rate  of  ioo  dollars  per  share,  which  was  only  3/9  per  acre. 

But  he  has  declined  them,  even  on  those  low  terms.  It  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  some  great  and  unceasing  exertion  should  be  made  to  impress 
the  public  mind  more  favorably  with  respect  to  these  lands.  Otherwise,  a 
very  considerable  sacrifice  must  be  made,  whenever  they  are  brought  into 
the  market. 

I wish  you  would  make  enquiries  at  New  York,  in  order  to  determine 
what  reliance  could  be  placed  on  disposing  of  a number  of  shares  there, 
on  advantageous  terms. 

The  monied  men  of  that  place  have  considerable  enterprize,  and  it  is 
probable  that  such  a scheme  would  accommodate  their  views. 

5 KP,  xxxvii.  87. 
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You  will  readily  form  an  opinion  with  respect  to  the  characters  most 
likely  to  engage,  which  I am  desirous  of  knowing  that  I may  take  measures 
accordingly. 

I think  the  New  Yorkers  must  be  more  strongly  inclined  to  this  coun- 
try, from  the  facility  with  which  they  can  support  an  intercourse  with  it, 
and  from  other  local  advantages  it  possesses. 

I regret  that  I did  not  furnish  you  with  some  copies  of  the  description 
of  these  lands,  that  you  might  have  circulated  them  so  as  to  have  had  a 
proper  effect. 

I mentioned  to  you  some  time  since,  that  I had  an  anxious  desire  to 
dispose  of  about  1 6,000  acres  of  land,  skirting  the  Susquehannah  on  both 
sides,  for  a considerable  distance  and  including  the  mouth  of  the  Chenan- 
go. The  quality  of  these  lands  is  exceedingly  fine  and  they  are  well  situ- 
ated.6 

Will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  make  an  enquiry  and  inform  me  what  price 
I could  probably  obtain?  They  are  surrounded  by  settlements  and  I think 
would  readily  sell  for  a high  price.  I have  intimated  them  at  four  dollars 
per  acre,  on  short  payments. 

I was  informed  some  time  since,  that  there  was  a small  package  of  books 
for  me  at  the  custom  house,  which  had  been  laying  there  for  some  time. 
The  information  came  thro  Mr.  Stansbury  at  New  York.  If  this  should 
be  the  case,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  withdraw  them  ? 

I am  with  sincere  regard 

dear  General,  your  obedient  humble  servant 
Wm.  Bingham 

P.S.  If  you  should  see  Colonel  Walker,  you  will  probably  be  enabled  to 
determine  what  are  his  intentions  and  expectations  relative  to  the  purchase. 


Knox  to  Bingham > New  York , 3 June  179 5 [BP] 

My  dear  Sir:  New  York  3 June  1795 

We  shall  embark  at  4 this  afternoon,  well  accommodated,  and  with 
prospects  of  a fair  wind. 

I have  not  been  able  to  conclude  absolutely  with  the  gentlemen  here, 
although  they  all  express  a strong  desire  for  an  interest  in  the  Maine. 

The  promising  advantage  of  the  object  arrests  their  decision  against 
the  purchase;  but  they  are  so  pecuniarily  spread  abroad  that  they  appre- 

6 On  Bingham’s  land  speculations  in  New  York,  see  M.  L.  Brown,  “William  Bing- 
ham, Eighteenth  Century  Magnate,”  Pa.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.f  lxi.  432-434. 
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hend  difficulties  in  meeting  the  proposed  payments.  They  are  to  have  a 
meeting  in  a day  or  two,  and  they  all  say  that  if  they  conclude  to  accept, 
they  will  send  one  of  their  number  authorised  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
you. 

I am  very  highly  impressed  with  the  benefits  which  would  result  to  us 
from  a connection  with  such  characters.  And  if  you  could  make  it  com- 
patible with  your  engagements  to  arrange  the  periods  of  payments  at  six, 
twelve,  eighteen,  and  twenty  four  months,  I believe  all  further  difficulties 
would  vanish. 

The  persons  with  whom  I have  conversed  fully  upon  the  subject  are 
Messrs.  Low,  Hammond,  Livingston,  Smith  and  John  Lawrence,  and 
all  are  equally  desirous  of  embracing  the  offer.  Mr.  Hammond  is  also  de- 
sirous of  Mr.  Harrison  having  a share.  Mr.  Duer  wishes  for  a reservation 
for  Mr.  Greenleaf.7 

Present  me  respectfully  to  Mrs.  Bingham.  Entreat  her  in  name  of  the 
rosy  god  of  health,  in  my  name,  and  Mrs.  K’s  to  visit  us.  I hope  to  be  in 
Boston  on  Saturday.  Write  me  respecting  the  back  tract.  Mr.  Swan  is 
your  man  to  carry  that  through. 

Your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend 
H.  Knox 

William  Bingham,  Esquire 

Bingham  to  Knox , Philadelphia,  4 June  1795  [KP]8 

My  dear  General:  Philadelphia  June  4th  i795 

I received  your  letter  of  yesterday  and  am  happy  to  find  that  you  have 
determined  on  a water  passage.  May  the  gales  be  propitious. 

I shall  wait  with  anxiety  for  the  determination  of  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  proposals  have  been  made,  respecting  an  interest  in  our  Maine 
Lands.  I am  convinced  that  their  efforts  will  be  productive  of  very  good 
advantages  to  the  general  interests  of  that  neglected  country,  which  will 
induce  every  accommodation  on  my  part,  that  could  be  deemed  reason- 
able. If  their  predeliction  for  a concern  in  this  object  should  extend  so  far 
as  to  send  one  of  their  number  here,  I will  endeavor  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements as  will  be  mutually  satisfactory. 

I have  wrote  this  day  to  General  Jackson  on  the  subject  of  the  last 

7 These  men  were  all  leading  New  York  business  men  and  speculators.  See  J.  S.  Davis, 
Essays , I.  fassim.  See  also  E.  W.  Spalding,  New  York  in  the  Critical  Period^  1783- 
1789 , fassim. 
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contract,  and  he  will  communicate  to  you  the  contents  of  my  letter.  I have 
therein  requested  him  to  confer  with  you  on  the  subject. 

Considering  the  variety  of  arguments  that  may  be  pleaded  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  immediate  execution  of  the  terms  of  this  contract,  I am  sur- 
prized that  the  Committee  should  be  so  urgent  for  a speedy  decision.  I 
must  refer  you  to  my  correspondence  with  General  Jackson  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  the  reasoning  in  detail.  At  one  period,  they  were  advocates  for 
delay,  as  they  suffered  a full  twelvemonth  to  elapse,  before  they  took  any 
measures  to  commence  the  survey.  If  in  this  interval  the  purchasing  par- 
ties could  have  benefited  ever  so  much  by  getting  possession  of  the  lands 
and  fulfilling  their  contract,  they  would  have  been  disappointed,  as  the 
Committee  adopted  no  measures  untill  the  year  1793. 

I have  received  a very  satisfactory  letter  from  General  Cobb,  relative 
to  his  expectations  of  success  in  the  pursuit  of  the  business,  committed  to  his 
care.  He  has  been  unfortunately  delayed  at  Boston,  waiting  for  Mr. 
Shaw,  which  is  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  a 
very  favorable  impression  should  be  made  this  year,  on  the  character  of 
this  country,  which  cannot  be  effected  without  the  arrival  of  settlers;  and 
settlers  cannot  be  provided  for,  untill  the  townships  are  selected  for  settle- 
ment and  the  surveys  made. 

I am  very  desirous  of  your  corresponding  together  on  the  various  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  execution  of  this  plan,  as  your  advice  may  in 
various  instances  be  highly  advantageous. 

At  the  same  time,  I have  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  General  Cobb’s 
prudence,  ceconomy,  and  integrity. 

With  my  respectful!  and  affectionate  compliments  to  Mrs.  Knox  and 
the  ladies  of  the  family,  and  a desire  to  hear  from  you  very  often,  I am 

my  dear  General 
Your  etc. 

^ , yt"  Wm.  Bingham 

Lreneral  rLnox 


Bingham  to  Knox,  Philadelphia,  1 5 June  1795  [KP] 9 

My  dear  General : Philadelphia  June  1 5th  1 795 

I am  happy  to  find  by  your  letter  of  the  I oth  instant1  that  you  had  safe- 
ly arrived  as  far  as  Boston  on  your  intended  route. 

9 KP,  xxxvii.  1 1 7. 

1 This  letter  is  in  BP.  In  it  Knox  reports  having  conversed  with  Nathan  Dane  on  the 
subject  of  the  “back  tract,”  and  with  Richard  Harrison  about  the  possibility  of  his 
buying  into  the  concern. 
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I observe  that  you  have  had  a conversation  with  Mr.  Dane  concerning 
the  Northern  Tract  and  that  you  are  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of 
not  immediately  closing  the  contract,  by  a compliance  with  the  terms 
thereof. 

I must  refer  you  to  my  letters  wrote  to  General  Jackson  on  this  sub- 
ject, wherein  I have  amply  detailed  my  reasons  in  favor  of  a postpone- 
ment, grounded  on  the  impracticability  of  fulfilling  the  agreement,  on 
the  part  of  the  Committee,  from  the  defectiveness  of  the  arrangement, 
and  the  necessity  that  resulted  of  new  modifying  the  business  so  as  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  both  parties.  I think  you  must,  at  the  date  of  yours, 
have  received  a letter  from  me,  relative  to  this  subject,  in  answer  to  one 
you  wrote  to  me,  previous*  to  your  departure  from  New  York  and  which 
letter,  you  do  not  acknowledge  the  receipt  of.  It  is  absolutely  expedient  to 
retain  as  long  as  possible,  this  claim,  as  well  as  to  prevent  an  additional 
quantity  of  lands  from  being  thrown  into  the  market,  as  to  benefit  by 
their  rising  value. 

I have  endeavored  to  negotiate  a sale  with  Mr.  Swan,  but  my  offers 
have  been  unavailing. 

I have  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Low  in  which  he  informs  me  that 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  offer  of  a concern  was  made  in  these  lands 
decline  the  terms  proposed  to  them. 

Major  Jackson  has  arrived,  after  a fruitless  visit  to  Europe.  Previous 
to  his  embarking,  some  proposals  were  made  by  him  to  Sir  Francis  Bar- 
ing’s House,  which  (in  the  answer  thereto)  seemed  in  some  measure  to 
create  a disposition  of  being  favorably  listened  to.  The  terms  were  low. 
However,  I shall  write  to  them  on  the  subject  immediately,  and  deter- 
mine whether  any  expectation  is  to  be  encouraged  in  that  quarter.2 

I am  happy  that  the  public  mind  is  changing  in  Massachusetts  on  the 
subject  of  these  lands.  Nothing  will  so  essentially  tend  to  promote  their 
advantages,  as  this  circumstance  for  whilst  the  people  of  the  State  were 
unfavorably  impressed,  it  became  very  difficult  to  implant  in  the  minds  of 
strangers  a different  idea. 

Major  Jackson  desires  to  be  respectfully  and  affectionately  remem- 
bered to  you. 

The  Senate  is  in  session,  with  but  one  member  absent,  who  is  expected 
to  morrow. 

No  opinion  can  as  yet  be  formed  of  the  period  of  its  rising. 


2 For  Bingham’s  correspondence  with  the  Barings  during  this  period,  see  below,  p. 
592. 
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Please  to  make  my  affectionate  compliments  to  Mrs.  Knox  and  the 
ladies  of  the  family,  and  believe  me 

Sincerely  yours  etc. 

Wm.  Bingham 

Knox  to  Binghamy  Boston y 20  June  179 5 [BP] 

. , . Boston  Tune  20.  I7QS 

My  dear  Sir:  J 

I am  here  still,  but  shall  sail  to  day  with  all  my  family.  Circumstances 
of  business,  but  more  of  seductive  hospitality,  have  detained  me.  I hope 
to  hear  from  you  to  day  of  the  New  York  concerns  being  closed,  and  also 
that  you  have  concluded  with  Mr.  Swan  about  the  back  tract.  Rely  upon 
it  that  tract  is  too  valuable  to  be  relinquished,  and  therefore  measures 
ought  to  be  adopted  to  carry  the  agreement  into  execution.  The  Commit- 
tee who  do  not  stand  well  with  the  General  Court,  are  angry  at  the  post- 
ponement of  the  execution  of  the  contract,  and  although  I think  the  Gen- 
eral Court  will  not  take  any  violent  measures  this  session,  which  will  end 
next  week,  yet  I am  rather  of  opinion  they  will  direct  the  Committee  to 
take  some  conditional  measures. 

All  that  can  with  propriety  be  effected,  is  to  obtain  a postponement 
until  your  arrival  when  some  conclusive  arrangement  will  take  place. 
Any  further  attempts  to  procrastinate  will  be  prejudicial  to  our  reputa- 
tions in  the  mind  of  the  General  Court. 

I hope  you  will  come  off  instantly  after  the  rising  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
with  the  highest  satisfaction  that  I assure  you  that  the  lands  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maine  are  dayly  appreciating  in  value  in  the  minds  of  all  New 
England.  Emigrants  are  flocking  there  in  great  numbers.  No  great  sacri- 
fices ought  to  be  made  as  the  object  will  turn  out  [ ? ] to  great  profit,  some 
expenditures  being  made  thereon. 

Present  us  respectfully  and  affectionately  to  Mrs.  Bingham.  Entreat 
by  all  possible  motives  to  visit  us  or  at  least  to  come  as  far  as  this. 

Your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend  and  humble  servant 
H.  Knox 

Bingham  to  Knox y Philadelphia y 10  July  1795  [KP]3 

My  dear  General:  Philadelphia  July  loth  1795 

I received  with  peculiar  pleasure  your  letter  from  Thomastown,  an- 
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nouncing  your  safe  arrival,  and  the  satisfactory  impression,  which  the 
surrounding  objects  had  made  on  your  mind. 

I am  happy  to  find  the  ladies  so  well  pleased  with  their  situation,  that 
it  will  be  with  reluctance  they’ll  leave  such  an  Arcadian  spot. 

As  you  would  naturally  be  desirous  of  avoiding  a disappointment,  I 
would  recommend  your  not  flattering  yourself  too  much  on  this  point. 

I am  very  anxious  to  take  my  departure,  and  nothing  but  an  attention 
to  very  important  business  could  have  delayed  me  so  long.  I must  provide 
for  my  discounted  notes  at  bank,  during  my  absence.  The  last  payments  I 
made  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  were  effected  by  anticipation,  and  the 
means  are  now  to  be  procured  for  liquidating  the  credits  so  obtained.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  procure  money  on  any  terms.  I have  offered  all  kinds 
of  property  for  sale,  but  hitherto  without  effect,  which  renders  it  very 
difficult  to  make  my  arrangements. 

I was  much  disappointed  by  the  refusal  of  the  gentlemen  at  New  York 
to  take  an  interest  in  our  lands,  altho  I discovered  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation with  them,  that  they  were  not  possessed  of  the  means  of  making 
prompt  payments. 

Major  Jackson  has  induced  me  to  believe  that  an  offer  to  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  of  one  million  of  acres,  an  undivided  portion  of  the  first  purchase, 
will  be  accepted,  at  2/  sterling  per  acre,  which  at  the  present  exchange 
would  be  about  half  a dollar.  I have  therefore  thought  it  expedient  to  make 
the  proposal,  as  well  to  relieve  my  present  necessities,  as  from  a conviction 
that  such  a connection  would  most  essentially  benefit  the  future  arrange- 
ments of  this  property.  I am  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  such  an 
offer  will  involve  a very  great  sacrifice,  especially  as  it  appears  from  Gen- 
eral Cobb’s  last  letter  that  there  will  be  little  doubt  of  as  great  a rage  be- 
ing created  for  this  country,  as  has  ever  taken  place  for  Kentucky  or 
Genesee. 

I hope  he  is  actively  engaged  in  the  various  pursuits  connected  with  the 
settlement  of  this  country.  I shall  make  but  a very  short  stay  either  at 
New  York  or  Boston,  but  shall  proceed  immediately  to  your  settlement  at 
St.  Georges.  I wish  Major  Jackson  to  accompany  me,  but  he  has  some 
attractions  here,  which  after  a long  absence,  he  must  feel  too  powerful  to 
seperate  from. 

I am  not  certain  whether  I shall  be  able  to  obtain  Mrs.  Binghams  con- 
sent to  attend  me  on  this  excursion.  I am  afraid  that  she  will  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  heat,  if  the  weather  continues  so  oppressively  warm  as  it  is  at 
present. 

I shall  have  the  pleasure  to  write  to  you  again,  previous  to  my  depart- 
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ure.  I shall  mention  nothing  on  the  subject  of  foreign  or  domestic  news, 

as  the  public  papers  will  furnish  you  with  such  intelligence. 

Remember  me  with  affectionate  regards  to  the  ladies  of  your  family 

and  believe  me  with  truth  and  esteem 

my  dear  General 

Your  friend  and  humble  servant 

^ , __  Wm.  Bingham 

General  Knox 


Bingham  to  Knox,  Philadelphia , 15  August  1795  [KP]4 

My  dear  General:  Philadelphia  August  l5th  i795 

You  will  be  surprized  at  my  not  having  as  yet  taken  my  departure  for 
the  eastward. 

But  I have  been  prevented  from  various  causes,  some  of  a public  and 
others  of  a private  nature.  As  to  the  former,  relative  to  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  we  have  been  in  a critical  situation,  as  that  instrument  has  not 
as  yet  received  its  last  impression,  and  the  continuation  of  peace  is  essentially 
connected  with  the  accomplishment  of  this  business  without  any  further 
delay  or  reserve.  The  President  has  recently  arrived  here,  and  I hope  that 
the  business  will  no  longer  be  procrastinated.5 

Such  has  been  the  effect  of  the  town  meeting  opposition  to  the  treaty, 
and  the  apparent  hesitation  of  the  President  to  ratify  it,  joined  to  some 
other  less  influential  causes,  that  a considerable  stagnation  has  insued  with 
respect  to  every  object  that  has  any  relation  with  monied  operations,  and 
it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  dispose  of  my  real  estate  in  order  to  avail 
myself  of  the  means  of  paying  my  obligations  at  the  bank,  which  have  now 
become  due,  for  the  remittances  made  to  pay  the  last  installment  to  the 
State. 

I find  on  conferring  with  Colonel  Hodgdon6  that  there  may  be  some 
expectation  of  your  making  an  excursion  to  Philadelphia,  as  the  affairs  of 
Mr.  Meade  are  so  embarassed,  that  you  must  feel  (from  holding  so  many 

4 KP,  xxxvii.  167. 

5 Actually  it  was  not  until  the  following-  year,  when  the  necessary  appropriations 
were  voted  after  a bitter  struggle,  that  Jay’s  Treaty  was  finally  accepted  without 
question. 

6 Samuel  Hodgdon  of  Pennsylvania  served  as  Commissary-General  of  Military  Stores 
from  1781  to  1784  and  from  1791  to  1792  was  Quartermaster  of  the  United  States 
Army.  In  each  of  these  posts  he  was  closely  associated  with  Henry  Knox.  See  F.  B. 
Heitman,  Historical  Register  of  the  Officers  of  the  Continental  Army , etc.  (Washing- 
ton, 1893),  223. 
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of  his  engagements)  a considerable  apprehension  of  consequences,  espe- 
cially as  I discover  that  it  is  Mr.  Meades  intention  to  exert  himself  by  every 
possible  means  to  invalidate  his  bargain  with  you.  He  will  therefore  con- 
tinue to  refuse  payment  of  all  his  obligations  given  to  you  for  the  sale  of 
lands.  At  the  same  time,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  from  persons  to  whom 
he  has  communicated  a state  of  his  affairs,  that  he  is  very  solvent,  and 
that  he  will  be  worth  upwards  of  100,000  dollars,  after  all  his  debts  are 
paid.7 

But  if  his  indisposition  (as  is  probable)  to  pay  his  notes  to  you  continues, 
under  the  difficulties  that  exist  to  raise  money,  you  will  probably  be  put  to 
very  great  inconveniences. 

I begin  to  despair  of  the  proposals  I made  to  Messrs.  Hope  and  Baring 
being  accepted,  as  there  is  no  person  on  the  spot  who  is  impowered  to 
liquidate  the  business.  In  this  case  I shall  be  in  a most  cruel  and  embarassed 
situation  as  it  relates  to  Duer’s  payments  in  December  next,  and  those  to 
the  State  in  February. 

Perhaps  you  may  be  enabled  to  make  terms  with  some  of  the  monied 
people  in  Boston,  for  a sale  of  one  fourth  of  the  two  millions  of  acres,  the 
amount  to  be  paid  in  two,  four,  and  six  months.  I wish  at  any  rate  that 
you  would  try  what  would  be  the  highest  price  you  can  procure,  in  case 
there  should  be  a necessity  for  selling. 

I am  convinced  that  in  every  principle  of  calculation  it  will  be  found 
prudent  to  dispose  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  these  lands  to  cover  the  first 
cost  and  leave  a profit,  in  order  to  provide  against  all  the  accidents  that 
may  arrive.  For  if  the  war  in  Europe  continues  another  compaign,  this 
country  will  inevitably  be  involved  in  it,  and  then  the  worst  property  that 
can  be  possessed  will  be  vacant  lands,  which  will  not  only  be  unproduc- 
tive, but  by  being  exposed  to  taxation,  will  bear  [?]  very  heavy  on  the 
proprietors. 

I am  convinced  that  if  an  effort  was  made  at  this  time  in  Europe,  by  an 
intelligent  character,  very  great  advantage  might  be  derived  therefrom. 

Would  it  be  convenient  and  agreable  to  you,  my  dear  General,  to  make 
an  excursion  of  a few  months,  and  leave  your  family  under  the  protection 
of  your  friends?  I think  you  might  effect  more  than  any  other  person 
could  possibly  accomplish.  I merely  give  you  the  hint,  that  you  may  reflect 
seriously  thereon.  If  I was  less  embarassed  with  engagements,  I should 

7 was  presumably  ^ Philadelphia  merchant  George  Meade.  See  Heads  of 
Families , First  Census,  Pennsylvania , 225.  Knox  had  countersigned  some  of  Meade’s 
papers,  and  with  Meade’s  failure,  was  likely  to  be  in  serious  difficulties.  Bingham 
attributes  Meade’s  troubles  to  overspeculation  in  France.  See  Bingham  to  Knox,  17 
July  1795,  KP,  xxxvii.  142. 
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not  hesitate  a moment,  with  respect  to  undertaking  the  voyage,  as  I should 
not  calculate  on  an  absence  of  more  than  four  months.  I am  informed 
that  money  is  very  plenty  in  England  at  this  time,  which  would  be  fa- 
vorable to  our  prospects. 

It  is  so  scarce  here  that  your  notes  with  my  indorsement  have  been  sell- 
ing at  a shameful  discount. 

We  have  had  a series  of  rain  and  very  hot  weather,  which  has  gener- 
ated disorders  peculiarly  fatal  to  children.  Mrs.  Bingham  has  arrived  in 
town,  being  in  momentary  expectation  of  my  commencing  my  eastern 
tour,  for  some  time  past.  She  therefore  relinquished  the  Black  Point  resi- 
dence,8 for  this  summer.  She  desires  to  be  affectionately  remembered  to 
the  ladies  of  your  family,  in  which  I sincerely  join  her. 

With  real  regard  and  friendship,  I am  my  dear  General 

Yours  etc. 

Wm.  Bingham 

General  Knox 


Knox  to  Bingham , Boston y 21  August  1795  [BP] 

Boston  21  August  1795 

My  dear  Sir: 

I have  the  regret  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  1 3th,9 
I say  regret,  because  I had  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  here, 
and  accompanying  you  to  your  eastern  possessions.  As  it  is  I must  acquiesce. 
Your  inclination  must  have  been  good,  and  I am  sorry  for  the  causes  of 
the  detention. 

I question  much  whether  any  advantageous  operation  could  be  made 
here  at  this  time  to  any  extent,  so  as  to  produce  any  considerable  sums. 
Every  body  seems  to  have  their  hands  full.  I mean  that  they  have  such 
desires  for  accumulation  as  to  cause  great  exertions  to  raise  money  by  an- 
ticipation, and  the  miserable  capitals  of  the  banks,  compelling  the  directors 
to  call  in  their  loans  from  time  to  time  seems  to  cramp  that  disposition  for 
speculation  which  would,  were  its  power  adequate,  embrace  every  nego- 
ciable  object  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I believe  truly,  that  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  would  be  the  best 
markets  for  our  lands,  so  as  to  produce  money.  New  England  ought  to 

8 This  was  Bingham’s  summer  residence  on  the  Jersey  coast.  See  M.  L.  Brown,  “Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Bingham  of  Philadelphia,”  Pa.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.}  lxi.  301— 
3°5- 

9 This  is  presumably  a misprint  for  the  1 5th.  See  the  preceding  letter. 
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be  relied  upon  for  settlers,  and  an  abundance  of  them  may  be  had,  upon 
terms,  all  things  considered,  highly  beneficial  to  the  concern. 

With  respect  to  going  to  Europe,  I know  not  well  what  to  say.  My  in- 
clinations are  not  against  the  measure,  provided  I could  render  it  com- 
patible with  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Knox,  and  my  money  managements. 
The  failure  of  Meade  must  occasion  disappointment,  and  loss — the  latter 
not  great  I hope.  As  to  his  relinquishing  his  agreement  with  me,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  on  my  part,  on  his  making  a proper  consideration  for  the 
loss  which  will  be  occasioned  by  a replacement  of  the  funds  he  had  obliged 
himself  to  provide.  I shall  be  able  to  provide  here  funds  to  supply  tempo- 
rarily and  perhaps  permanently  one  moiety  of  the  sum  which  I endorsed 
of  his  paper.  For  the  other,  I must  depend  upon  obtaining  some  discounts 
at  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania.  To  this  point  I must  beg  your  assistance 
as  a director  of  the  Bank  of  the  US.  I shall  expect  from  Mr.  Hodgdon  a 
statement  of  this  affair  by  the  post  tomorrow  and  then  determine  on  my 
ultimate  measures.  It  would  be  extremely  unpleasant  to  me  to  be  com- 
pelled to  go  to  Philadelphia  at  this  season,  which  is  of  infinite  importance 
in  the  arrangement  of  my  estate  at  the  eastward.  I cannot  easily  express 
to  you  the  importance  of  the  object,  or  the  necessity  of  my  attention  there- 
to. By  the  sacrifice  of  what  some  people  may  term  society,  I shall  secure 
abundance.  This  sacrifice  (if  it  be  one)  I am  ready  to  make  and  so  are  my 
family. 

But  we  must  come  to  the  westward  this  winter,  either  Boston,  New 
York  or  Philadelphia.  Had  not  this  been  the  case  we  all  should  have  rested 
with  perfect  content  where  we  are.  Not  with  [?  ] content,  but  high  grati- 
fication. 

The  District  of  Maine  is  encreasing  in  numbers  and  wealth  far  be- 
yond any  opinions  which  even  we,  much  less  the  rest  of  the  continent 
have  formed  of  it.  Let  peace  continue  and  you  will  have  from  that 
quarter  only  the  most  valuable  estate  of  any  man  in  America.  But  roads 
must  be  instantly  opened.  The  woods  are  so  thick  there  is  no  penetrating 
the  country.  A bad  road  gives  unfavorable  impressions.  Cobb  was  with  me 
a week.  He  is  an  invaluable  acquisition.  He  conciliates.  He  animates.  And 
finally,  he  will  produce  all  that  you  wish.  But  he  must  be  enabled  to  open 
roads,  and  he  must  be  enabled  to  quiet  the  settlers,  called  squatters.  A road 
ought  to  be  opened  immediately,  and  perfected  from  Penobscot  town  to 
Machias,  and  from  Gouldsborough  to  the  rear  line  of  the  Million. 

Ten  townships  ought  to  be  settled  in  the  spring  each  with  60  families. 
This  is  indispensible,  each  family  to  have  200  acres  at  50,  60  or  67  cents 
per  acre.  This  circumstance  with  the  roads  will  operate  like  the  sun  to 
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enliven  our  prospects.  Every  thing  will  then  be  at  your  pleasure,  and  you 
may  fix  your  prices  for  lands  to  the  settlers  from  one  to  three  dollars  per 
acre.  But  under  any  circumstance  ioo  or  150,000  acres  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  settlers. 

We  understand  the  treaty  is  signed.  The  Presidents  letter  had  the  ef- 
fect of  oil  to  quiet  a troubled  ocean.  Every  good  citizen  will  acquiesce; 
bad  ones  will  be  few.  Not  twenty  thousand  citizens  will  have  expressed 
their  opinions  against  it.  More  than  500,000  by  their  silence  must  be  sup- 
posed to  abide  by  the  conduct  of  the  President  and  Senate.  The  able  writ- 
ers, the  federalist  at  this  place,  J.  Curtius  and  Camillus  in  New  York  have 
had  wonderful  effects.1 

Fear  not,  our  country  and  government  will  be  safe.  The  calm  good 
sense  of  our  citizens  will  prevent  political  suicide. 

I have  an  earnest  desire  to  see  you  and  Mrs.  Bingham  at  Montpelier, 
to  be  witnesses  of  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Knox  in  her  retirement. 
This  is,  however,  not  the  case,  as  to  retirement,  as  there  had  not  been 
when  I left  home  but  one  day  when  sea  vessels  had  not  come  in  or  gone 
out,  and  weekly  six  or  eight  at  a time  before  the  house.  The  post  horn  hav- 
ing arrived  I must  close  without  being  able  to  copy  this  scrawl,  but  not 
without  first  conveying  to  Mrs.  Bingham  my  perfect  respects,  and  ardent 
prayers  for  all  possible  happiness  to  her,  and  all  she  loves. 

Yours  affectionately 

The  honorable  Mr.  Bingham  ^NOX 


Bingham  to  Knoxy  Philadelphia,  27  August  1795  [KP] 2 

My  dear  General : Philadelphia  August  27th  1 795 

I received  your  favor  of  the  2ist  instant  by  which  I find  you  are  still 
undetermined  whether  you  will  be  compelled  to  make  a visit  to  this  place 
on  account  of  the  derangement  of  Meade’s  affairs. 

I am  convinced  that  it  must  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  you,  as  well 
as  injurious  to  your  eastern  pursuits,  which  I am  happy  to  hear  are  on  so 
prosperous  a train. 

I would  advise  you  by  no  means  to  annul  the  bargain  made  with 
Meade,  except  that  you  are  convinced  of  being  enabled  to  avail  yourself 

1 In  1795  John  Jay,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Curtius,  had  written  a vindication 
of  his  treaty  entitled  Treaty  of  Amity , Commercey  and  Navigationy  etc.  (Philadel- 
phia, 1795).  In  the  same  year  Hamilton,  writing  as  Camillus,  had  produced  A De- 
fense of  the  Treaty  of  Amity}  Commercey  and  Navigation  (New  York,  1795). 

2 KP,  xxxviii.  1. 
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of  equal  resources,  by  the  disposal  of  this  property  in  some  other  manner, 
nor  would  it  be  expedient  to  withdraw  his  notes  from  the  bank,  if  it  could 
be  prevented,  as  by  their  laying  there  under  protest,  he  will  be  deprived 
of  all  claims  on  the  institution,  untill  they  are  paid. 

He  will  therefore  be  compelled  in  self  defence,  to  liquidate  them. 

I am  the  more  inclined  to  recommend  your  compelling  him  to  fulfill 
his  engagements  as  you  may,  in  these  critical  times,  find  yourself  disap- 
pointed with  respect  to  any  other  mode  of  supplying  the  sums  which  you 
will  be  deprived  of  by  his  failure.  At  any  rate,  he  may  be  compounded 
with  and  voluntarily  engaged  to  pay  one  half  or  two  thirds  immediately, 
on  obtaining  a credit  for  the  remainder. 

I am  happy  to  find  that  you  have  been  able  to  provide  the  means  of 
taking  up  one  half  of  the  paper  that  you  indorsed.  I have  no  doubt  that 
you  will  be  able  to  procure  at  the  banks  of  this  place  the  facilities  you  have 
occasion  for.  On  my  exertions,  you  may  place  the  safest  reliance,  but  it 
is  probably  the  very  worst  of  all  resources,  except  the  accommodation  is 
meant  to  be  temporary,  for  such  is  the  fluctuating  state  of  our  bank  af- 
fairs, that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  reloaning  the  sum  borrowed, 
and  if  the  discounts  are  curtailed,  immense  sacrifices  must  be  made  to  ob- 
tain money  at  so  critical  a period.  Without  some  very  essential  change 
takes  place,  this  will  be  peculiarly  the  case,  in  the  course  of  this  winter.  It 
would  be  too  tedious  and  lengthy  a detail  of  reasoning  to  trace  the  true 
causes  of  this  momentary  distress.  But  it  is  not,  as  you  suppose,  the  miser- 
able capitals  of  the  banks  to  which  they  are  to  be  attributed.  It  is  rather  to 
the  misconduct  of  the  banks  in  discounting  too  liberally,  for  by  these  means 
there  is  more  paper  thrown  into  circulation  than  can  be  absorbed  by  it. 

The  excess  returns  upon  the  bank,  as  it  cannot  be  used  for  its  destined 
purposes,  and  is  exchanged  for  specie,  which  specie  is  sent  abroad,  and  be- 
comes an  active  capital.  By  depriving  the  bank  of  specie,  they  begin  to 
be  alarmed  for  the  credit  of  their  paper  in  circulation,  which  is  all  payable 
at  sight,  and  therefore  they  are  compelled  to  limit  their  discounts,  in  or- 
der to  replenish  their  vaults,  which  is  very  often  a fruitless  effort,  but  the 
only  resource  of  which  they  can  avail  themselves.  In  other  countries, 
bullion  can  be  purchased  at  pleasure  and  on  credit,  and  immediately  con- 
verted into  specie.  But  such  means  are  very  confined  here. 

I am  convinced  that  there  is  less  specie  in  the  country  at  present,  than 
has  been  known  for  a long  period,  at  the  same  season  of  the  year. 

Therefore  I cannot  but  conjecture  a very  distressing  winter  for  money 
negotiation,  except  an  essential  change  should  take  place  by  the  arrival  of 
specie  amongst  us. 
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These  few  hints  are  meant  to  benefit  your  private  arrangements,  as 
they  will  be  the  foundation  of  my  conduct,  if  I can  accomplish  my  views. 

I must  now  reply  to  what  regards  our  joint  concerns.  I am  happy  to 
find  that  you  have  no  objection  to  making  a visit  to  Europe. 

The  excursion  would  be  pleasureable  and  I hope  profitable.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  abroad  longer  than  the  winter  months,  when  you  could 
pay  no  attention  to  your  eastern  improvements. 

Mrs.  Knox  has  sufficient  energy  of  mind  to  submit  to  a temporary  ab- 
sence with  a view  of  procuring  for  her  family  so  permanent  an  advantage. 
It  would  not  be  for  a longer  period  than  is  usually  absorbed  by  a session 
of  Congress,  for  I think  matters  might  previously  be  so  arranged  as  to 
render  the  business  easily  negotiated,  in  a very  short  time. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I hope  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  Mrs. 
Knox’s  consent. 

I think  that  the  succeeding  winter  will  be  a very  favorable  and  critical 
period  to  take  advantage  of,  and  that  a plan  may  be  formed  that  will  tend 
immensely  to  aggrandize  this  property. 

Funds  are  essentially  wanting  and  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to 
sacrifice  this  property  by  a sale  made  here,  when  money  is  so  scarce  and 
valuable.  I am  convinced  that  nothing  is  wanting  but  a proper  impression 
being  made  on  the  minds  of  some  of  the  capitalists  of  Europe,  in  order  to 
interest  them  in  our  plans,  which  are  bottomed  on  the  plainest  principles, 
and  can  so  plainly  be  made  to  appear  highly  advantageous  to  those  who 
will  engage  in  it.  Money  is  certainly  very  plenty  in  England.  Nothing  is 
wanting,  but  a proper  degree  of  confidence  to  extract  it. 

There  would  be  one  advantage  which  you  would  peculiarly  enjoy,  that 
of  having  viewed  these  lands,  which  would  permit  you  to  impart  your 
opinions,  founded  on  ocular  inspection. 

This  circumstance  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  Bonnets3  success,  who 
took  the  precaution  of  visiting  the  lands  which  he  was  employed  to  sell, 
previous  to  his  going  to  Europe. 

I have  no  reason  to  complain  of  Major  Jackson’s  efforts,  which  I be- 
lieve were  to  the  full  extent  of  his  powers  and  opportunities,  but  I am, 
notwithstanding  his  disappointment,  fully  convinced  that  something  very 
effectual  may  be  now  accomplished. 

You  might  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  effect  some  very  convenient  ar- 

3 John  Bonnet,  one  of  Robert  Morris’s  European  agents.  In  a letter  to  Knox  dated 
Philadelphia,  20  August  1795,  KP,  xxxvn.  172,  Bingham  speaks  of  Bonnet  as  hav- 
ing made  a large  sale  of  land  in  Hamburg,  where  Dutch  capital  had  then  concen- 
trated. 
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rangements  on  your  own  account,  as  relative  to  loans  on  or  sales  of  part 
of  the  Waldo  Patent. 

If  it  should  be  eventually  necessary  that  such  an  expedition  should  be 
made  (which  will  be  determined  in  a short  time,  as  I soon  expect  to  re- 
ceive letters  in  answer  to  some  I wrote  in  July)  and  you  will  give  your 
consent  thereto,  I do  not  suppose  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  take  your 
departure  before  the  month  of  November,  and  you  would  be  enabled  to 
return  in  one  of  the  spring  ships. 

With  respect  to  your  money  operations,  I think  you  should  at  all  events 
make  an  effective  arrangement  of  them,  before  the  winter,  for  the  rea- 
sons I have  before  given.  I think  your  going  to  Europe  will  rather  facili- 
tate than  injure  your  views,  as  it  will  have  the  appearance  and  probably 
will  be  attended  with  the  effect  of  procuring  the  command  of  funds. 

I will  manage  all  the  business  connected  with  this  object,  on  this  side 
the  water,  and  will  impart  to  you  the  result  of  all  my  reflections.  I have 
never  expended  so  much  thought  on  any  other  subject  and  I hope  I shall 
be  recompensed  for  my  exertions. 

If  a fortunate  opportunity  presents,  some  negotiations  in  Europe  may 
be  made  with  the  back  lands,  and  which  I think  will  probably  take  place. 
I am  extremely  pleased  with  your  account  of  the  bright  prospects  of  settle- 
ment on  these  lands.  I should  have  been  happy  to  have  personally  wit- 
nessed the  progress  that  is  making. 

My  presence  has  been  attended  with  some  advantages  to  the  country, 
in  a political  point  of  view,  which  I will  explain  to  you  hereafter.  The 
ratification  of  the  treaty  has  secured  to  us  a continuation  of  peace.  There 
was  a serious  and  deep  game  playing,  to  involve  us  in  war.  But  the  meas- 
ures were  detected  and  defeated. 

My  sincere  and  affectionate  compliments  to  all  who  surround  you 

Yours  with  friendship  and  esteem 
Wm.  Bingham 


General  Knox 


Bingham  to  Knox,  Philadelphia,  31  August  1795  [KP]4 

My  dear  General:  Philadelphia  August  31  i795 

I observe  that  you  are  still  in  expectation  of  my  arrival.  But  I have  been 
unfortunately  prevented  by  various  circumstances.  My  meadows  are  en- 
tirely ruined  and  if  I do  not  pay  an  attention  to  having  them  put  in  order, 
I shall  receive  no  rent  from  them  the  next  year. 

4 KP,  xxxviii.  5. 
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The  purchase  of  the  Connecticut  Lands5  brings  a great  additional 
quantity  into  competition,  and  absorbs  an  immense  capital  which  might 
[have]  otherwise  assisted  in  raising  the  value  of  our  eastern  territory.  I 
am  exceedingly  sorry  to  find  the  Bostonians  directing  their  attention  to 
lands  in  such  a quarter.  They  will  be  thereby  induced  to  depreciate  those 
to  the  eastward,  in  order  to  exalt  the  character  of  this  new  purchase. 
There  is  such  an  immense  quantity  of  land  still  to  be  sold,  that  I am  ap- 
prehensive of  a considerable  declension  in  price,  as  soon  as  it  is  brought 
into  the  market,  as  the  capital  of  this  country  is  not  sufficiently  large,  to 
represent  such  a vast  property.  This  is  the  prevailing  reason,  connected 
with  the  state  of  my  finances,  for  wishing  to  dispose  of  (at  least)  one  half 
of  our  property  in  the  Maine  Lands.  No  difficulties  would  then  take  place 
about  the  payments  that  are  to  be  made,  nor  any  uneasiness  arise  about 
the  result  of  the  operation.  I am  well  aware  that  these  lands  would  pro- 
duce vastly  more,  to  the  concerned,  in  the  progress  of  settlement,  but  the 
payments  would  be  slow,  precarious,  and  of  little  avail  to  the  possessors. 
Their  posterity  might  benefit  by  such  an  arrangement. 

I am  firmly  persuaded  that  with  an  active  and  intelligent  mind  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  disposing  of  our  lands,  an  excellent  opportunity 
now  offers,  and  I am  convinced,  that  much  other  important  business,  as 
relative  to  the  improvement  of  fortune,  might  be  connected  therewith. 
I therefore  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  render  this  voyage  convenient  to 
yourself  and  agreable  to  your  family. 

You  will  be  able  to  return  early  in  the  spring,  after  having  successfully 
compleated  the  business,  of  which  result  I have  no  doubt. 

Some  great  effort  in  such  cases  must  be  made,  and  I think  in  the  present 
case,  the  sooner  it  is  attempted,  the  greater  the  prospect  of  success. 

If  a sale  is  made  here,  I am  sure  an  immense  sacrifice  must  be  made, 
which  I think  ought  to  be  avoided. 

If  Messrs.  Hope  and  Baring  could  be  induced  to  become  interested  in 
this  object,  their  cooperation  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  con- 
cerned, by  combining  their  efforts  to  raise  the  value  of  the  lands. 

I shall  wait  with  much  impatience  for  the  result  of  the  arrangements 
you  have  meditated,  in  order  to  procure  relief.  But  I have  as  little  hope  as 
you  seem  to  entertain  of  a successful  issue. 

I find  Mr.  Meade  still  continues  in  his  torpid  state;  I expect  he  will 
shortly  be  compelled  to  make  some  active  efforts.  It  will  be  much  more 

5 This  was  the  purchase  of  the  Western  Reserve  by  the  Connecticut  Land  Company, 
a group  of  thirty-five  speculators  organized  by  Oliver  Phelps.  See  R.  A.  Billington, 
Westward  Expansion , 263-264. 
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expedient,  that  proposals  should  come  from  him,  than  from  you. 

I am  with  truth  and  esteem  my  dear  General 
Your  sincere  friend  etc. 

~ Wm.  Bingham 

General  Knox 


Bingham  to  Knoxy  Philadelphia , 5 September  179 5 [KP]6 

Philadelphia  September  5th  1795 

I do  not  find  (from  your  letter  of  the  31  ultimo)  that  there  is  any  well 
founded  reason  to  believe  that  the  proposals  made  to  Swan  and  Craigie 
will  be  accepted.7 

The  interference  of  low  priced  lands,  such  as  they  have  a predeliction 
for,  will  be  very  injurious  to  our  sales,  especially  as  it  regards  the  specula- 
tions of  foreigners,  as  the  relative  quality  and  situation  will  not  be  duly 
known  and  considered,  and  the  price  can  be  afforded  so  much  lower. 

I concur  most  fully  in  opinion  with  you,  that  expenditures  on  this  land 
would  turn  out  to  most  excellent  account  and  that  a monied  company 
who  would  engage  therein  would  make  immense  fortunes.  It  is  my  sincere 
wish  to  form  and  engage  such  an  association,  which  would  be  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  parties. 

I am  fully  convinced  that  improvements  are  essentially  necessary  to 
success.  But  no  individual  in  the  United  States  is  capable  of  paying  for 
these  lands  and  furnishing  the  means  of  improving  them,  and  then  wait- 
ing for  the  slow  returns  of  his  capital,  from  the  various  settlers  that  may 
be  placed  thereon,  who  at  the  first  outset  will  be  generally  a poorer  class 
of  people,  borne  down  and  rendered  incapable,  by  their  first  expences. 

I therefore  felt  the  more  sensibly  at  Major  Jackson’s  disappointment. 
But  at  present  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of  these  lands  is  vastly  more 
favorable,  and  now  that  they  are  in  a train  of  settlement,  if  the  advantages 
that  will  attend  their  progressive  improvement  could  be  made  known  by 
a person,  who  from  having  viewed  them,  could  with  confidence  report 
their  situation  and  prospects,  they  would  irresistibly  meet  an  advantageous 
market. 

I am  the  more  strongly  inclined  to  an  immediate  exertion,  as  I am 
convinced  that  there  will  be  more  American  land  daily  thrown  into  the 

6 KP,  xxxviii.  17. 

7 See  Knox  to  Bingham,  Boston,  31  August  1795,  in  BP,  where  Knox  reports  that 
Swan  and  Craigie  want  five-  and  six-cent  land  and  that  thus  there  is  little  hope  of 
their  buying  into  the  Bingham  speculation.  There  is  a wealth  of  material  on  Andrew 
Craigie  in  Davis,  Essays , fassim. 
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European  market,  and  the  minds  of  people  who  are  disposed  to  speculate 
therein  will  be  distracted  by  the  difficulty  of  chusing.  Besides  there  is  cer- 
tainly some  risk  of  this  country  being  thrown  into  convulsion  and  conse- 
quently into  disrepute,  which  would  entirely  shut  the  door  against  any 
sales  in  Europe.  The  public  mind  is  much  agitated,  and  the  spirit  of  party 
has  taken  deep  root  and  will  bring  forward  very  virulent  fruit  in  the 
course  of  the  next  winter.  If  the  effort  should  succeed,  it  will  set  us  at  our 
ease,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a lasting  fortune,  and  thereby  recompence 
us  fully  for  our  trouble  and  time. 

I am  convinced  that  a plan  I have  arranged  will  be  highly  captivating 
to  Europeans,  who  may  have  a desire  of  being  connected  with  American 
speculations. 

I still  continue  to  have  the  strongest  desire  of  making  you  a visit,  but  I 
am  so  opposed  in  my  intentions  by  untoward  circumstances  that  I cannot 
tell  what  will  be  the  result. 

I have  some  views  of  building  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia 
next  year.  At  what  price  can  I procure  my  lumber  (say  scantling  and 
boards)  at  a landing  on  your  river,  and  what  will  the  freight  cost  me  to  this 
place?  I wish  you  to  send  me  some  hogsheads  of  excellent  potatoes.  A 
cargo  of  them  would  sell  well,  as  our  crop  has  been  much  injured  by  the 
excessive  rains  and  will  be  proportionably  scanty. 

With  respects  and  best  regards  to  your  family  I am 

Sincerely  and  with  affection 
Yours  etc. 

^ Wm.  Bingham 

General  Knox 


Bingham  to  Knox,  Philadelphia,  1 2 September  1795  [KP] 8 

Philadelphia  September  12th  1795 

I have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favors  of  the  4th  and  7 th  in- 
stant.9 

I am  sorry  that  you  have  not  effectually  succeeded  in  replacing  the 
funds  that  you  have  been  deprived  of  by  Meade’s  stoppage.  If  proper 
measures  are  adopted,  I am  convinced  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  fulfill 
his  engagements.  I shall  be  happy  to  give  my  opinion  and  advice  to  Colo- 
nel Hodgdon  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 

8 KP,  xxxviii.  21. 

9 These  two  letters  of  Knox’s  to  Bingham  are  in  BP. 
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I am  truly  sorry  that  your  hopes  have  failed  you  relative  to  the  pro- 
posals made  to  Swan  and  Craigie.  However  flattering  and  well  founded 
our  prospects  may  be  with  respect  to  eventual  success  in  our  operations, 
you  observe  that  it  is  difficult  to  impress  others  with  similar  ideas,  from 
which  circumstance  great  inconveniencies,  perhaps  eventual  sacrifices,  may 
arise.  The  most  discouraging  point  is  the  employment  of  capital  in  new 
speculations  of  lands,  and  the  great  additional  quantities  daily  brought  into 
the  market. 

We  have  recently  authentic  accounts  of  Wayne’s  success,  in  making  a 
peace  with  the  western  tribes  of  Indians,  which  will  be  followed  by  im- 
mense additional  sales  of  land  in  the  western  territory.1 

The  American  capital,  however  increased  by  commerce  or  by  the  sale 
of  the  public  debt,  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  embrace  all  these  vast 
objects,  and  apportion  a moderate  price  to  each  of  them.  We  must  have 
recourse  to  European  capitals  and  engage  them  in  our  concerns,  or  the 
price  of  our  lands  (by  additional  quantities  being  introduced  into  the  mar- 
ket) must  continue  very  low. 

Viewing  the  distressed  situation  in  which  I am  placed  for  want  of  funds, 
connected  with  the  above  mentioned  reasons,  I am  persuaded  of  the  pro- 
priety of  again  attempting  the  European  market. 

As  for  loans  either  here  or  in  Europe,  they  are  totally  impracticable. 
There  is  no  interest  that  could  be  required,  which  I would  not  agree  to 
pay  here,  for  a loan  of  a year,  in  order  to  extinguish  my  obligations  at  the 
bank.  But  not  a farthing  can  be  borrowed  at  any  rate,  so  extensive  are  the 
objects  of  speculation,  and  so  fully  are  the  capitals  employed  in  them. 
Holland  formerly  presented  opportunities  of  borrowing  money  on  loan, 
but  they  no  longer  exist.  Temporary  credits  of  a few  months  are  usually 
given  to  our  commercial  men,  in  England,  but  no  permanent  loans  are 
ever  made  there.  I have  offered  real  estate  of  various  kinds  for  sale.  But 
I cannot  sell  for  reasonable  prices  or  for  ready  money. 

It  is  a questionable  point  how  far  Monsieur  Liancourt  would  be  a fit 
character  to  employ  in  our  European  negotiations.  His  intelligence,  his 
activity  and  his  private  character  are  all  favorable,  and,  what  is  an  essen- 
tial circumstance,  he  will  have  seen  the  lands  in  question.  But  whether 
his  rank  would  not  render  him  less  accessible  to  the  common  class  of  pur- 
chasers is  to  be  considered. 

It  would  not  be  amiss,  if  he  should  be  favorably  impressed  with  the 
lands,  their  situation,  resources  and  capabilities,  to  hint  the  necessity  of 
engaging  some  European  capitalists  in  this  object,  as  the  advances  of  mon- 

1 This  was  the  Treaty  of  Greenville,  signed  after  Wayne’s  victory  at  Fallen  Timbers. 
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ey  are  too  heavy  for  our  American  means.  In  the  course  of  such  a conver- 
sation, he  might  probably  offer  his  services,  and  it  would  be  optional, 
whether  or  not,  to  accept  them. 

But  I still  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  reconcile  it  with  your  inclina- 
tion and  your  interest,  and  that  you  will  obtain  your  family’s  consent  to 
make  a short  excursion  to  Europe. 

At  any  rate,  I think  it  would  be  prudent  to  interest  Monsieur  Liancourt 
in  some  manner,  in  the  rising  value  of  these  lands. 

Monsieur  Noailles2  informed  me  that  a friend  of  Monsieur  Liancourt 
had  authorized  him  to  invest  £30,000  sterling  in  any  speculation  that  he 
might  think  advisable.  If  he  is  very  much  impresssed  in  favor  of  these 
lands,  he  may  be  able  to  induce  this  friend  in  conjunction  with  others,  to 
enter  deeply  into  the  speculation.  I am  convinced  that  his  opinions  may 
influence  very  advantageously  the  value  of  this  property. 

I find  that  you  are  on  the  point  of  departure  for  St.  Georges.  On  your 
arrival  there,  you  will  be  able  to  inform  me  of  your  ultimatum,  relative 
to  the  projected  excursion  to  Europe.  I sincerely  hope  that  the  result  may 
be  favorable  to  my  wishes.  One  great  effort  at  the  present  moment  may 
place  us  in  a permanently  easy  situation. 

I know  but  little  of  Mr.  Webb.  He  was  recommended  to  me  by  Mr. 
Corbin  of  Virginia.3  He  appears  to  be  a fidgetting  little  gentleman,  but  I 
suppose  will  not  be  a bad  puffer  of  our  lands. 

With  affectionate  compliments  to  your  ladies  I am  my  dear  General 
Your  sincere  friend  and  obedient  servant 
Wm.  Bingham 

General  Knox 


Bingham  to  Knox , Philadelphia , 19  September  179 5 [KP]4 

My  dear  General:  Philadelphia  September  19th  1795 

In  a letter  recently  received  from  you,  you  mentioned  that  Monsieur 


2 Louis-Marie,  Vicomte  de  Noailles.  See  above,  p.  309,  note  2. 

3 Webb  was  apparently  a would-be  speculator  for  whom  Bingham  had  written  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  Knox  and  Cobb.  Cobb  speaks  of  him  as  an  English  priest, 
and  Knox,  after  saying  that  he  is  not  in  love  with  him,  wrote  Bingham  that  Webb 
wanted  to  “preach  without  orders  rather  than  buy  land.”  See  Cobb’s  Diary,  Bangor 
Historical  Magazine , V.  135,  and  Knox  to  Bingham,  Boston,  4 September  1795,  in 
BP.  Mr.  Corbin  was  possibly  either  Richard  Corbin  or  his  son  Richard  Corbin,  Jr. 
See  Writings  of  Washington  (J.  C.  Fitzpatrick,  editor),  I.  35,  note  74 j xxvi.  236- 
237* 

4 KP,  xxxviii.  25. 
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Liancourt  would  probably  be  disposed  to  undertake  some  part  of  the  busi- 
ness relative  to  the  sale  of  the  Maine  Lands  in  Europe. 

If  he  could  be  somewhat  interested  in  this  property,  on  certain  rea- 
sonable terms,  he  might  be  induced  to  act  with  less  reserve  than  if  he  was 
merely  commissioned  to  make  a sale  for  others. 

At  any  rate,  it  will  be  expedient  to  impress  him  favorably  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  these  lands,  their  situation  for  settlement,  their  re- 
sources for  trade,  etc.  etc. 

I think  an  exertion  at  the  present  moment  will  be  attended  with  great- 
er success  than  at  any  future  period,  for  I am  convinced  that  there  is  a 
crisis  in  our  affairs  about  taking  place,  which  will  be  detremental  to  the 
sale  of  American  property  in  Europe,  and  which  will,  of  course,  abridge 
our  domestic  resources,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  our  selling  on  the 
spot. 

I do  not  know  what  were  the  offers  made  to  you  at  Boston,  but  from 
the  tenor  of  your  letters,  not  very  satisfactory.  I believe  that  not  more  than 
25  cents  could  be  obtained  here,  at  short  payments.  As  it  would  be  too 
great  a sacrifice  to  accept  such  a price,  I am  inclined  once  more  to  have 
recourse  to  the  European  market. 

I am  well  persuaded  that  a person  of  credibility,  who  had  visited  these 
lands  and  who  could  make  a favorable  report  of  them,  from  what  he  had 
seen  and  personally  knew,  would  make  a vastly  greater  impression,  than 
the  best  written  description  that  the  power  of  language  could  furnish. 

If  on  reflection  you  should  abandon  the  idea  of  making  a short  excur- 
sion to  England,  what  is  your  opinion  of  General  Cobb’s  undertaking  the 
voyage  in  company  with  Monsieur  Liancourt? 

I think  he  would  be  impressive  and  answer  our  purposes  effectually. 
The  great  capitalists  of  Europe,  who  might  be  induced  to  enter  into  the 
plan,  when  an  association  for  settlement  was  the  object,  could  be  in- 
formed by  them  of  the  practicability  and  certain  success  of  the  measure, 
and  the  lumber  trade,  the  mast  trade,  provision  trade,  fisheries  and  all  the 
other  resources  of  these  lands,  would  be  by  them  exhibited  to  advantage. 

No  person  in  the  United  States  need  be  informed  of  such  a mission  but 
ourselves,  and  I am  convinced  it  might  be  turned  to  advantageous  account. 

But  a few  months  need  be  consumed  in  the  business.  General  Cobbs 
engagements  would  be  an  apology  for  his  immediate  return,  and  I am 
convinced  that  the  business  would  be  more  effectually  compleated  on  a 
short  than  a protracted  visit.  I do  not  think  that  the  arrangements  he  is 
superintending  could  be  essentially  injured  by  a temporary  absence  of  so 
short  a period. 
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Will  you  give  these  ideas  a serious  consideration,  and  if  you  approve 
them,  take  such  preparatory  measures  as  you  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
them  into  effect? 

With  sincere  and  affectionate  compliments  to  your  family,  I am  with 
great  regard  My  dear  General 

Your  friend  and  humble  servant 
Wm.  Bingham 


General  Knox 


Bingham  to  Knox y Philadelphia y 2 6 September  179 5 [KP]5 

Philadelphia  September  26  1795 

I shall  wait  with  great  impatience  for  the  result  of  your  observations 
after  your  return  from  Gouldsborough,  which  I hope  will  be  favorable,  as 
relative  to  the  progress  and  prospects  of  our  settlements. 

I wish  you  to  make  an  excursion  into  the  interior  country,  as  I am  in- 
formed that  the  lands  increase  in  quality,  in  proportion  as  they  are  re- 
mote from  the  sea.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Union  River  in  the  Township 
No.  20  [?]6  I am  informed  that  the  lands  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  I 
should  be  pleased  that  Monsieur  Liancourt  saw  this  part  of  the  country, 
as  I expect  to  avail  myself  of  his  report,  in  stamping  a proper  value  on  the 
quality  of  the  soil  etc. 

It  will  be  very  interesting  to  our  views,  that  he  should  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  country. 

The  spirit  of  speculation  in  lands  has  astonishly  [sic]  increased,  but  it  is 
confined  very  much  to  the  western  lands,  which  are  to  be  purchased  for  a 
few  cents  per  acre.  The  capital  that  can  be  spared  for  such  purposes,  is 
therefore  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  such  purchases. 

Immense  sums  of  money  are  forwarding  to  the  southward  to  pay  for 
the  property,  which  operates  as  a continued  drain  upon  our  resources. 

The  great  paper  emissions  from  the  banks  have  thrown  into  circulation 
a sum  far  beyond  what  prudence  will  justify.  In  case  of  a convulsion  in 
the  monied  operations  of  the  country,  which  would  abridge  the  circulating 
medium,  lands  so  remotely  situated  would  not  be  current  at  any  price  in 
the  market,  not  having  any  chance  of  being  benefited  by  the  progress  of 
population  and  improvement. 

5 KP,  xxxviii.  29. 

6 If  the  reading  “20”  is  correct,  this  would  be  the  present  town  of  Mariaville. 
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The  application  of  the  monied  capital  to  speculations  of  this  nature, 
which  are  boundless  in  their  extent,  are  highly  injurious  to  our  prospects. 

This  renders  it  prudent  to  make  a great  effort  immediately  to  dispose 
of  a large  portion  of  our  property  in  the  Maine  Lands,  for  the  evil  that  is 
deprecated  will  rather  increase  than  diminish,  for  the  land  office  of  the 
United  States  will  be  opened  and  additional  funds  be  absorbed  by  new 
purchases. 

After  such  a heavy  advance  of  funds  and  so  much  time,  attention  and 
trouble  expended  on  this  object,  it  would  be  very  provoking  to  sustain 
a loss  by  the  eventual  sales. 

I think  I can  see  a state  of  things  in  this  country,  which  is  within  the 
verge  of  probable  events,  and  which  would  assuredly  produce  a loss  on 
this  property. 

Indeed,  if  a sale  was  made  at  present,  either  here  or  in  any  other  of  the 
states,  I do  not  believe  that  20  per  cent  profit  could  be  made. 

This  evinces  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  Europe,  with  all  the 
aid  that  can  be  derived  from  a knowledge  and  inspection  of  the  lands,  and 
weight  of  personal  character,  to  support  the  recommendation  of  them. 
Indeed,  Europe  will  cease  to  become  a market  for  them,  if  this  country 
should  be  convulsed  in  its  government,  or  thrown  into  any  considerable 
difficulties. 

I hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  early  in  November.  It 
is  reported,  but  I hope  without  foundation,  that  Mrs.  Knox  means  to 
spend  her  winter  in  Boston.  Her  friends  will  be  exceedingly  chagrined, 
if  this  should  be  the  case. 

You  have  heard  of  Randolph’s  resignation.  There  was  a very  good 
cause  for  it.  He  has  fallen  like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again.7 

We  have  escaped  a falling  from  a precipice,  on  the  brink  of  which  the 
interests  of  this  country  were  unfortunately  placed.  We  were  saved,  as 
by  a miracle. 

I wish  you  to  prepare  all  necessary  documents  that  you  can  collect,  as 
relative  to  the  Maine  Lands,  as  I shall  have  occasion  for  them  long  before 
your  return  to  this  place. 

I wish  you  to  sound  General  Cobb,  to  know  whether  it  would  be  agre- 
able  to  him  to  pass  the  winter  in  London.  I think  his  presence  will  be  es- 
sentially necessary,  in  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  disposing  of  part 
of  this  property  on  advantageous  terms. 


7 For  a discussion  of  Randolph’s  resignation,  see  D.  R.  Anderson  in  American  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  their  Diflomacy,  11.  149-159. 
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With  affectionate  compliments  to  the  ladies,  in  which  Mrs. 
dially  joins  me,  I am  with  sincere  regard 

my  dear  General 

Your  obedient  humble  servant 
Wm.  Bingham 

P.S.  Please  to  send  me  two  or  three 
casks  of  the  best  potatoes  and  five  hundred 
weight  of  your  best  butter. 

General  Knox 

Knox  to  Bingham,  Montpelier , 7 October  1795  [BP] 

Montpelier — 7 October  1795. 

Since  my  return  here  incessant  avocations  have  prevented  my  writing 
to  you.  My  excursion  to  Boston  has  shortened  my  summer  work  greatly. 
Mr.  Liancourt  was  too  much  in  a hurry  to  visit  Gouldsborough.  He  went 
no  further  east  than  Penobscot.  He  is  truly  charmed  with  the  country 
and  is  possessed  of  many  valuable  details.  I am  more  convinced  of  the 
solidity  of  his  judgement,  than  of  any  other  persons  whether  European 
or  American  who  have  visited  our  new  countries.  His  knowledge  is  exten- 
sive from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Penobscot,  and  his  judgement  decisive  upon 
the  fairest  evidence  in  favor  of  the  latter.  He  would  be  a valuable  acqui- 
sition to  our  company  and  he  appears  desirous  of  the  measure.  His  com- 
mand of  funds  are  considerable.  If  Mr.  Van  Berckel  had  relinquished 
the  contract  or  rather  Mr.  Walker,8  Mr.  Liancourt  would,  I am  per- 
suaded, be  glad  to  take  it  up  at  an  advanced  rate.  I do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Liancourt  would  not  go  to  Europe  as  an  agent  and  proprietor.  I be- 
lieve he  would.  Depend  upon  it  no  man  would  be  more  industrious  or 
impressive.  He  is  really  a man  of  business  and  perfectly  calculated  for  this 
country.  Unassuming  and  persevering,  and  at  the  same  time  he  would  be 
delighted  with  such  a work  of  creation,  as  would  be  in  his  power. 

I find  my  business  here  of  such  a nature,  and  my  family  so  disposed 
upon  the  subject,  that  it  will  be  impracticable  for  me  to  think  of  going  to 
Europe  this  winter.  I am  creating  a flood  tide,  and  if  I do  not  embrace  it, 
I shall  lose  my  all.  I cannot  express  the  necessity  and  importance  of  my  in- 
cessant attention  to  this  estate.  The  advantages  thereof  are  and  will  be 
immense.  My  family  one  and  all  would  be  highly  contented  to  continue 
here  all  winter,  but  my  money  arrangements,  and  business  with  the  legis- 
8 On  the  Walker  contract,  see  above,  p.  157. 
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lature  will  prevent.  I have  therefore  decided  upon  Boston,  as  the  winter 
residence  of  my  family.  I shall  be  on  at  Philadelphia  about  the  1st  of  De- 
cember. But  were  they  to  go,  it  would  in  the  spring  cause  us  to  be  two 
months  later  in  this  country  than  we  ought  to  be. 

I shall  soon  see  Cobb  here.  Everybody  speaks  of  him  as  an  invaluable 
acquisition.  He  has  another  offer  for  several  townships  from  the  distance 
of  Connecticut  River.  I presume  67  cents  may  be  obtained  for  twenty 
townships  in  one  year  from  the  present  time,  with  time  for  payment,  but 
upon  interest,  and  upon  terms  of  settlement  highly  advantageous.  Rely 
upon  it  with  confidence  that  in  two  years,  this  country  will  be  highly  pop- 
ular as  it  respects  New  England,  and  its  real  productiveness  illustrated  by 
the  most  convincing  testimony.  But  every  thing  depends  upon  settlement 
and  roads.  Mrs.  Knox,  Mrs.  [?  ] Flucker  and  Lucy,  all  join  me  in  pre- 
senting [ ? ] our  affectionate  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bingham  and  the 
young  ladies.  Mr.  Meade  offers  to  take  5,000  acres.  I offer  to  acquit  him 

if  he  takes  ten  thousand.  . 

Y ours  affectionately 

H.  Knox 

Mr.  Bingham 

Knox  to  Bingham,  Boston , 11  November  1795  [BP] 

Boston  nth  November  1795. 

I acknowledge,  my  dear  Sir,  to  have  received  several  of  your  much 
valued  letters  before  I left  Montpelier,  which  was  on  the  5th  instant,  and 
also  yours  of  the  29th  ultimo9  by  the  post  of  this  day.  We  came  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  from  our  house  nearly  to  Cape  Ann,  within  forty  miles 
of  this  town,  when  the  wind  coming  ahead  we  chose  rather  than  en- 
counter a storm  which  was  brewing  by  Mother  Cary,  to  bear  away  for 
Portsmouth  which  was  under  our  lee,  although  at  as  great  a distance  as 
Boston.  We  arrived  at  Portsmouth  after  having  been  on  board  of  the 
vessel  only  20  hours.  We  proceeded  thence  by  land,  our  ladies  and  chil- 
dren rather  prefering  such  transportation,  than  being  detained.  Our  ves- 
sel arrived  last  night  only,  a course  of  southwest  wind  prevailing.  Our 
baggage  not  having  been  yet  disembarked,  I have  not  your  former  let- 
ters at  hand.  But  I hope  that  most  parts  of  them  are  impressed  upon  my 
memory,  so  as  that  I may  generally  reply  thereto.  Mr.  Liancourt  will  be 
with  you  ere  this  time.  His  candor,  his  information  and  his  judgement 
may  be  depended  upon.  You  may  freely  apply  to  him.  He  would,  when 

9 See  below,  pp.  598-601. 
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with  me,  have  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  being  presented  to  him,  of 
making  a purchase  equally  fortunate  with  Mr.  Walkers,  at  a dollar,  and 
were  that  identical  object  free,  as  well  in  a legal  as  in  a delicate  sense,  I am 
persuaded  he  would  not  think  twice  upon  the  subject  having  already  suf- 
ficiently convinced  his  judgement  of  the  benefits  of  such  a purchase.  I say 
delicate  sense,  because  you  know  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  V.  B.1  would 
ever  prevent  his  taking  a remote  step  which  might  be  construed  as  an  in- 
terference. A man  of  his  character  being  an  active  member  of  a company 
would  do  much  to  elevate  the  reputation  of  the  lands. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  details  with  you  upon  the  subject. 
But  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  most  ordinary  quality  of  the  soil  will 
produce  in  abundance  all  the  variety  of  grasses  which  have  been  attempt- 
ed, the  middling  and  best  qualities  of  soil  will  produce  winter  as  well  as 
spring  wheat,  winter  rye,  barley,  Indian  corn,  and  all  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  which  New  England  produces.  Apple  orchards  are  introduced,  and 
proceeding  rapidly.  Contracts  may  be  formed,  and  the  trees  insured  to 
bear  in  three  years  and  all  which  die,  or  do  not  bear  in  that  time  to  be  re- 
placed. Peach  trees  are  cultivated  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  gen- 
eral success,  as  many  peach  trees  have  produced  fruit  this  year  at  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kennebec. 

Fire  wood  is  already  grown  so  dear  in  all  the  sea  port  towns  in  this 
neighborhood  as  of  itself  to  be  a mean  (and  a very  great  one)  of  en- 
hancing the  price  of  our  lands.  The  current  cash  price  of  wood,  on  board 
of  the  vessels  at  the  wharves  is  22/  this  currency  or  three  dollars  and 
67/100  per  cord.  Next  year  it  will  be  at  least  four  dollars.  The  vessels 
have  two  thirds  for  freight.  The  price  therefore  at  the  landing  in  the  east- 
ern country  is  7/4,  or  1 dollar  and  23/100.  Contracts  may  be  formed, 
so  that  the  proprietors  may  have  2/6ths  of  7/4  for  the  wood  standing,  and 
the  contractors  the  other  4/6ths  for  cutting  down,  cutting  into  cord  wood 
length,  and  carting  or  sledding  the  wood  to  the  landing.  There  the  ex- 
pence ends  as  the  coasters  load  the  wood  themselves.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  proprietors  will  have  nett  about  40  cents  per  cord.  Each  acre  which 
is  tolerably  wooded  may  be  averaged  at  fifty  cords.  This  of  itself  would 
render  the  land  worth  20  dollars  per  acre.  I have  made  the  calculations 
rather  against  the  proprietors  than  in  their  favor.  I am  aware  that  two 
objections  arise  to  this  statement: 

1st.  That  the  above  calculation  can  apply  only  to  the  wood  called  hard 
wood,  to  wit  birch,  beech  and  maple,  and  that  the  soft  woods,  spruce, 
hemlock  and  firs,  are  of  no  value  for  fire  wood. 


1 Van  Berekel. 
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2 dly.  That  the  lands  in  the  eastern  country  generally  upon  the  margin 
of  navigable  waters  are  deprived  of  their  hard  woods  by  the  depredators  i 
who  have  pervaded  the  eastern  country. 

The  first  objection  has  been  true,  but  it  no  longer  exists  in  the  same  de- 
gree. The  bakers,  the  brick  makers,  the  potters,  the  lime  burners,  and  j 
many  other  trades,  and  many  of  the  poorer  class  now  use  the  soft  woods 
in  so  great  a degree,  as  that  the  price  in  Boston  and  its  neighborhood  is 
18/  when  the  other  is  22/,  so  that  the  difference  to  the  proprietor  would 
only  be  as  33/100  bears  to  40/100.  Besides  on  the  lands,  timbered  chief- 
ly with  spruce,  very  fine  spars  suitable  for  small  masts  of  20  inches,  top 
masts,  bow  sprits  and  booms,  are  in  great  abundance,  so  that  you  may  esti- 
mate the  timber  to  be  of  equal  if  not  superior  value,  to  the  timber  on  the 
hard  wood  lands.  I have  upon  one  island  in  my  possession  (Brigadiers  Is- 
land), about  500  acres  in  wood.  I have  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt  that  I 
shall  make  the  wood,  only,  produce  me  15,000  dollars  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years.  This  would  render  the  land  worth  30  dollars  per 
acre,  even  if  it  were  supposed  to  be  of  no  value  after  the  wood  should  be 
taken  off.  But  the  land  is  excellent  in  its  quality. 

The  second  objection  is  generally  true  west  of  Penobscot  Bay.  For  a 
mile  along  shore  and  upon  the  navigable  rivers  the  wood  is  cut  off.  But  at 
that  distance  the  wood  is  there — I speak  now  of  the  rivers  in  the  Waldo 
Patent  and  the  sledding  of  the  wood  a mile  will  not  cost  above  15  or  18 
cents,  which  the  'purchaser  must  fay.  Above  navigation  for  sea  vessels,  on 
most  of  the  rivers,  not  more  wood  has  been  destroyed  than  was  necessary 
for  the  farms.  Take  the  number  of  settlers  in  such  situations,  and  allow 
them  50  acres  for  their  cleared  lands  and  an  estimate  may  easily  be  formed 
of  the  quantity  of  wood  which  remains.  It  is  a truth  that  the  article  of  fire 
wood  enriches,  that  is  betters,  the  condition  of  all  which  touch  it  excepting 
the  consumers. 

A company  being  formed  would  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  country 
with  settlements,  and  commerce  would  instantly  follow.  Let  navigation 
by  means  of  locks  be  opened  through  the  falls  of  the  rivers  and  immediate- 
ly the  valuable  woods  of  the  forests  will  repay  most  amply  all  expences. 

I have  said  nothing  of  the  fisheries  of  the  sea  coast.  These  are  however 
objects  of  immense  importance  to  the  proprietors.  Nor  have  I mentioned 
the  boards,  planks,  scantling  and  ton  timber  which  command  cash,  or  a 
contract  for  masts  and  spars,  and  form  great  profits  to  the  proprietors.  I 
have  extensive  plans  for  almost  all  these  objects  if  I can  find  funds  for  their 
execution. 

Mr.  Baring  has  not  arrived.  I understand  some  vessels  are  daily  ex- 
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pected  from  several  parts  of  England.  You  will  believe  me  when  I say 
that  I will  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  endevor  to  carry  conviction  to  his 
mind  of  the  great  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  his  concern,  by  being 
joint  proprietors  with  us.2  Whether  this  will  be  best  effected  by  indirect, 
or  direct  means,  will  be  an  object  of  consideration.  Facts  and  plain  state- 
ments, susceptible  of  demonstration  may  be  told  in  any  company.  I have 
very  little  doubt  that  the  prejudices  against  the  District  are  vanishing  and 
must  entirely  disappear  before  the  sun  of  truth.  This  great  principle  will 
support  this  assertion  that  “no  part  of  the  United  States  affords  such  solid 
grounds  of  proffit  to  capitalists,  as  the  District  of  Maine.” 

With  respect  to  obtaining  a loan  of  cash  here  upon  an  high  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  real  estate  for  security,  I presume  it  may  be  done,  as  I have  un- 
derstood that  Mr.  Greenleaf  has  raised  a considerable  sum,  at  an  high 
rate,  although  I do  not  know  precisely  what  it  is,  and  has  given  lots  in 
the  federal  city,  and  Georgia  lands  as  security.3  If  stock  issued  in  lieu  of 
the  French  debt  and  bearing  an  interest  of  5^4  per  cent  after  the  1st  of 
January  next  would  answer  your  purpose,  our  friend  General  Jackson 
who  will  soon  be  in  Philadelphia  might  point  out  how  you  might  be  ac- 
commodated with  a considerable  sum,  and  perhaps  for  some  time.  The 
person  who  possesses  this  means  to  make  the  most  of  it  and  therefore  who- 
ever takes  it  up,  must  be  prepared  first  to  give  real  security,  and  secondly, 
a pretty  round  price  for  the  stock.  But  it  may  be  hady  and  for  the  particulars 
I will  refer  you  to  him.  He  intends  to  set  out  hence  on  the  16th  and  I did 
intend  until  I received  your  letter  of  this  day  to  have  gone  in  company 
with  him,  but  at  present  I hesitate  as  it  respects  Mr.  Baring.  The  moment 

1 received  your  letters  at  Montpelier  of  the  17th  October,  I sent  them  by 
a safe  opportunity  to  General  Cobb,  and  I urged  him  to  come  off  as  soon 
as  he  possibly  could  arrange  his  affairs.  I shall  expect  him  here  within  ten 
days.  Before  that  time  I shall  decide  respecting  my  waiting  for  Mr.  Bar- 
ing. At  any  rate  if  I do  not,  Cobb  will  wait  for  him.  I am  anxiously  dis- 
posed to  stay  until  Mr.  B.  arrives,  and  I am  also  desirous  of  terminating 
my  business  with  Mr.  Meade.  I have  not  sold  an  acre  of  my  lands  to  Mr. 
S.  or  any  other  person  for  less  than  one  dollar,  excepting  to  the  settlers  more 
than  seven  years  ago,  and  that  in  order  to  prevent  a rebellion.  Many  of 
those  who  then  refused  to  give  me  two  thirds  of  a dollar,  have  now  given, 
a sum  equal  to  70  per  acre  [?  ] for  every  year  since  that  time.  That  ob- 

2 On  the  Baring-  transaction,  see  below,  Chapter  X. 

3 This  may  refer  to  a loan  which  Greenleaf  negotiated  with  the  Amsterdam  bankers 
Daniel  Crommelin  and  Sons.  See  A.  M.  Sakolski,  The  Great  American  Land  Bubble , 
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jection  therefore  will  not  answer  Mr.  Meade.  If  I could  otherwise  raise 
the  funds  I want  this  winter,  I should  certainly  let  Mr.  Meade  off  upon 
very  easy  terms.  I had  empowered  Mr.  Hodgdon  to  come  to  some  conclu-  >• 
sion  with  him,  and  he  had  expectations  of  finishing  something,  but  hither- 
to without  effect.  I shall  make  the  greatest  exertions  and  sacrifices,  if  nec-  I 
essary,  to  extricate  myself  of  all  claims  upon  me  this  winter,  in  which  I 
estimate  the  notes  which  you  kindly  endorsed  for  me.  If  I do  not  extin- 
guish them  altogether,  I may  be  enabled  by  a continuance  of  our  friend-  i 
ship  to  extend  them  for  some  time  longer.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  ac-  , 
count,  we  should  one  and  all  most  contentedly  have  continued  at  St.  ] 
Georges  through  the  winter. 

The  Committee  for  the  sale  of  Eastern  Lands,  are  possitively  prohibi- 
ted from  selling  an  acre  of  land  at  any  price  whatever.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  prohibition  will  be  taken  off  the  next  session. 

General  Cobb  informed  me  that  he  had  written  you  by  a vessel  bound 
to  Philadelphia  and  otherwise,  circumstantially  respecting  his  progress, 
which  I hope  you  have  received. 

I have,  agreably  to  your  request,  brought  you  up  some  butter  and  po- 
tatoes which  will  be  sent  by  a vessel  which  will  sail  in  a few  days. 

It  would  have  been  unwise  for  me  to  have  removed  my  family  to  Phila-  : 
delphia  this  winter,  independent  of  the  expence  which  would  greatly  ex-  i 
ceed  this  place.  I found  the  [illegible]  I proposed  would  not  comport  with  j 
my  interest  here,  and  I have  some  things  of  importance  to  effect  in  a pe- 
cuniary point  of  view.  Mrs.  K.  has  yeilded  her  consent  from  a sense  of  the 
propriety  of  the  measure.  Both  your  and  my  interest  will  be  served  better 
by  this  position.  But  I shall  certainly  be  in  Philadelphia  either  this  or  the 
next  month. 

Mrs.  K.  presents  her  respectful  compliments  to  Mrs.  B.,  to  which  I 
pray  mine  to  be  added. 

I am  my  dear  sir  with  entire  attachment 
Your  sincere  friend 
H.  Knox 

The  honorable  William  Bingham 

Thus  the  fall  of  1795  found  both  Henry  Knox  and  William 
Bingham  in  financial  difficulties.  For  the  former  this  was  hardly 
a new  experience;  but  his  situation  had  deteriorated  during  the 
year.  Unless  he  could  realize  something  on  either  the  Waldo 
Patent  or  his  share  of  profits  on  the  Bingham  lands,  the  future 
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must  be  black  indeed.  Bingham  was  fast  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  in  embarking  on  his  Maine  speculation  he  might  well 
have  bitten  off  more  than  he  could  chew  5 faced  with  the  prospect 
of  a seemingly  endless  series  of  payments  for  the  lands  them- 
selves and  for  their  development,  he  was  daily  becoming  more 
desperate.  With  American  capitalists  unenthusiastic  about,  if  not 
actually  hostile  toward,  lands  in  Maine,  Bingham’s  hopes  for  sal- 
vation came  to  rest  more  and  more  on  Europe.  If  the  Barings 
could  only  be  brought  to  see  the  speculation  in  a favorable  light, 
all  would  be  well.  Thus  when  the  news  came  of  the  possibility 
that  the  Barings  might  buy  into  the  concern,  a very  real  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  Maine  speculation  was  at  hand.  The  whole  fu- 
ture of  the  enterprise  might  well  depend  upon  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  coming  negotiations. 


Chapter  X 

The  Sale  to  Baring 

DESPITE  the  fact  that  Major  Jackson  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia without  having  effected  a sale  of  the  Maine  lands 
to  European  capitalists,  he  had  laid  the  groundwork  for 
a purchase  by  the  houses  of  Baring  and  Hope  which  was  to  do 
much  to  extricate  Bingham  from  his  financial  difficulties.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  just  before  his  departure  from  England, 
Major  Jackson  had  made  a tentative  offer  to  Sir  Francis  Baring 
of  one  half  interest  in  the  Maine  property  at  two  shillings  sterling 
per  acre.  Since  Jackson  had  been  unable  to  quote  such  a low  price 
on  his  own  responsibility,  the  matter  was  to  await  Bingham’s  ap- 
proval.1 Shortly  after  the  Major’s  return  to  this  country,  Bing-  . 
ham  wrote  Sir  Francis  Baring,  reiterating  the  offer  and  pointing 
out  to  the  English  banker  what  a tremendous  bargain  the  Maine 
lands  would  be  at  that  price.2  After  waiting  anxiously  throughout 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1 79 5,  Bingham’s  patience  was  finally  re-  : 
warded  when  he  received  a letter  from  Sir  Francis  indicating 
that,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  definitely  interested  in  the  Maine 
property. 

Sir  Francis  Baring  to  Bingham , London > 3 1 August  1795  [BP] 


Dear  Sir:  London  31  August  1795. 

I received  last  week  by  the  ship  Asia,  your  letter  of  the  27  June,  the  1st., 
14  and  16  July,  addressed  to  myself,  and  to  my  house,  to  which  I must 
request  your  indulgence,  in  answering  more  concisely  than  I could  wish 
to  have  done,  owing  to  a slight  bilious  complaint  which  renders  writing 
rather  irksome  to  me  at  the  present  moment. 


1 See  above,  p.  373. 

2 I have  not  found  the  letter  in  which  Bingham  reiterates  Jackson’s  offer,  though 
the  letter  printed  immediately  below  clearly  indicates  that  he  did  so.  There  are  no 
copies  of  letters  to  the  Barings  in  BP,  and  none  of  the  eleven  from  Bingham  to 
Baring  in  BaP  written  in  1795  covers  this  precise  point.  Throughout  the  year,  how- 
ever, Bingham  kept  up  a regular  correspondence  with  the  Barings  on  such  matters 
as  his  Dutch  loan,  American  politics,  American  land  speculations,  and  his  Maine 
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The  material  circumstance  to  which  you  require  an  answer,  is,  the  of- 
fer which  you  now  make  of  your  lands  in  the  Eastern  states,  and  which 
in  fact  is  the  first  time  those  lands  are  offered  to  us  under  circumstances 
to  merit  our  serious  attention:  for  which  Major  Jackson  proposed  prices 
which  were  too  high  for  acceptance,  under  any  enquiry  or  conditions;  or, 
that  he  doubted  about  his  power  to  conclude  a sale  at  the  price  you  now 
mention ; I did  not  think  it  an  object  to  withdraw  my  attention  from  my 
other  concerns,  to  devote  myself  to  that  serious  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  the  investment  of  so  large  a capital,  in  such  an  undertaking, 
required. 

The  cursory  consideration  however  which  has  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject, from  time  to  time,  was  fully  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  state  in  a 
most  correct,  unequivocal  manner,  my  desire  to  make  a considerable  in- 
vestment in  American  lands  upon  reasonable  terms,  and  undoubted  se- 
curity of  our  property ; and  Major  Jackson  will  have  confirmed  to  you, 
that  the  disposition  was  accompanied  with  an  equal  desire  to  form  that 
investment  in  conjunction  with  yourself,  and  your  friends.  But  notwith- 
standing this  progress  in  aid  of  our  determination,  I must  confess  that  I 
am  not  thoroughly  prepared  to  return  an  immediate  answer,  yea,  or  nay, 
to  your  proposition:  some  further  explanation  will  be  necessary  from 
yourself,  and  some  information  from  others,  which  although  I entertain 
no  doubt  whatsoever  will  be  answered  in  a favorable  manner,  yet  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  ascertain  correctly,  before  we  can  finally  conclude. 
These  points  would  occasion  no  delay  if  the  buyer  and  seller  were  on  the 
same  spot,  or  that  the  tenure  of  lands  in  America  was  the  same  as  in  Eng- 
land ; but  they  will  occasion  considerable  delay  if  they  are  to  be  explained 
and  settled  by  correspondence.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  and  to  meet  your 
wishes  in  the  most  effectual  manner  with  regard  to  a speedy  determina- 
tion, I have  determined  to  put  all  the  papers  into  the  hands  of  my  son,  who 
will  embark  in  a few  days  for  America,  with  instructions  for  his  proceed- 
ings: and  as  I have  a perfect  confidence  in  his  prudence,  discretion,  and 
judgment,  he  will  also  be  authorised  to  conclude  with  you  for  the  pur- 
chase, on  such  terms  as  he  may  think  proper;  and  any  engagements  he 
may  enter  into  for  the  purpose,  or  directions  that  he  may  give  for  your  re- 
imbursement, will  be  punctually  complied  with  on  my  part.  By  this  means 
the  conclusion  will  be  more  speedily  ascertained,  than  by  immediate  an- 
swer to  your  proposition ; which  would  require  much  more  time  for  me  to 
decide  upon  the  conditions  under  which  I could  accede  to  your  proposal ; 

lands.  See  Bingham  to  Barings,  30  March,  5 and  12  May,  1 and  30  June,  14  and  24 
July,  17  and  22  August,  and  4 and  7 November  1795,  in  BaP. 
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or  the  reverse.  It  is  true  that  Messrs.  Hope  have  had  the  goodness  to  spare 
my  son  at  my  request,  for  other  purposes,  which  will  occupy  some  part  of 
his  time,  and  attention,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  but  wherever  he 
may  land,  or  however  he  may  be  otherwise  employed,  he  will  be  able  to 
pay  his  respects  to  you  in  Philadelphia  in  the  winter,  and  in  all  probability 
thoroughly  prepared  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  as  the  progress  of 
his  other  avocations,  will  afford  him  the  means  of  obtaining  that  infor- 
mation, which  I conceive  to  be  necessary  for  his  final  determination.  You 
will  thus  perceive  that  I have  formed  an  arrangement  with  a view  to  dis- 
patch, and  not  to  delay ; indeed  the  best  which  could  have  been  adopted 
under  all  circumstances,  as  the  subject  is  of  a description  which  will  not 
permit  a concise  answer  to  be  returned,  without  further  detail.  There  re- 
mains however  a circumstance  very  material  to  yourself.  I mean  your  per- 
sonal convenience ; and  in  order  to  provide  for  that,  and  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  the  subject  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  you  are  welcome  to 
draw  on  my  House  for  a sum  from  five,  to  eight  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling,  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  sale  proposed  if  it  shall  take  place;  in  de- 
fault of  which,  from  the  surplus  of  your  stocks  in  Holland  if  the  same 
shall  be  liquidated  in  time ; or  if  neither  shall  be  accomplished,  then  to  be 
reimbursed  by  remittances  from  America  in  6 months  from  the  date  of 
your  draft,  in  the  mean  while  the  surplus  of  your  stocks  in  Holland  to  be 
pledged  to  us  as  a security.  I shall  be  glad  to  find  that  you  have  actually 
transferred  the  lands  into  my  name,  as  the  date  of  the  ratification  will 
render  the  transfer  effectual;  and  in  case  we  shall  not  conclude  the  pur- 
chase, the  deed  may  be  destroyed  or  I will  retransfer  them  as  you  may 
think  proper.  The  circumstance  of  Europeans,  being  obliged  to  hold  lands 
in  trust,  is  in  truth,  the  great,  and  almost  unsurmountable  obstacle. 

I can  say  nothing  more  about  your  Dutch  loans  at  present,  as  the  se- 
curities under  Dutch  names  cannot  be  negotiated  or  sold  here;3  but  as 
permission  will  be  granted  for  public  purposes,  I wait  to  see  the  effect  it 
will  produce;  and  I do  not  despair  of  doing  something  when  I know  your 
opinion  about  prices.  In  the  mean  while  I will  procure  the  information 
you  desire  if  possible,  being  very  truly 

Dear  sir 

Your  most  faithful  humble 

servant  F.  Baring 

William  Bingham,  Esquire 

a On  Bingham’s  Butch  loans,  see  M.  L.  Brown,  “William  Bingham,  Eighteenth- 
Century  Magnate,”  Pa.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.,  lxi.  407-409. 
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Once  this  letter  had  been  received,  Bingham  dropped  all  oth- 
er objects  connected  with  the  Maine  lands  to  concentrate  on 
bringing  off  this  vitally  important  sale.  He  had  kept  General 
Knox  fully  informed  of  his  hopes  for  a European  sale;  it  now 
remained  to  enlist  the  aid  of  General  Jackson  and  General  Cobb 
in  bringing  every  possible  agency  to  bear  to  create  on  the  young 
Englishman  a favorable  impression  of  the  Maine  property.  His 
explanation  of  the  whole  project  to  General  Jackson  shows  to 
what  pains  Bingham  was  willing  to  go  to  achieve  his  purpose. 


Bingham  to  H.  Jackson , Philadelphia,  27  October  1795  [KP]4 

Dear  Sir-  Philadelphia  October  27  1795 

A considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  I have  received  any  of  your  fa- 
vors. I have  an  affair  to  recommend  to  your  attention,  which  requires 
much  delicacy  and  discretion  in  the  management  thereof. 

Being  exceedingly  pressed  for  want  of  funds  to  pay  the  installments 
and  support  the  expence  of  improvements  of  the  Maine  lands,  I have  made 
overtures  to  a House  in  London,  to  take  a concern  therein,  at  such  a price, 
as  I deem  reasonable.  I find  a strong  desire  exists  on  their  part,  to  enter 
into  the  negotiation,  but  previous  to  the  conclusion  thereof,  they  have 
sent  out  a person  to  treat  with  me,  who  in  the  course  of  transacting  other 
business  that  is  committed  to  him  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Union,  will 
make  such  enquiries  and  take  such  information,  as  will  enable  him  finally 
to  close  the  bargain,  as  he  has  full  powers  committed  to  him. 

This  person  was  to  take  his  departure  about  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber and  as  I believe  no  other  essential  business,  but  the  purchase  of  a por- 
tion of  these  lands,  engages  his  attention,  I am  disposed  to  think  that  he 
will  take  his  departure  for  Boston,  whose  inhabitants  altho  ignorant  in  a 
great  measure  of  the  intrinsic  value  and  growing  importance  of  that  coun- 
try, must  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  give  better  information  thereof,  than 
can  be  acquired  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 

A connection  with  this  House,  by  their  taking  a concern  therein,  would 
be  of  the  highest  importance,  by  impressing  a great  additional  value  on  the 
remaining  part,  which  inclines  me  strongly  to  desire  it. 

It  is  the  House  of  John  and  Francis  Baring  and  Co.  and  the  person  ex- 
pected is  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  son  of  Sir  Francis  Baring,  which  cir- 
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cumstance  I do  not  wish  to  be  known  to  a single  individual,  except  Gen- 
eral Knox  and  General  Cobb. 

I am  therefore  anxious  that  you  should  prepare  the  way  for  the  arrival 
of  this  young  gentleman,  by  making  such  impressions  on  the  minds  of  your 
friends,  relative  to  the  value  and  importance  of  these  lands,  as  they  really 
merit,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  prospect  of  an  immense  rise  in  price 
by  the  progress  of  settlement.  The  opinion  concerning  them  has  essential- 
ly changed  and  they  are  viewed  now  as  an  object  of  immense  consequence. 
General  Cobb  writes  to  me,  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  there  will  (by  as 
great  an  exertion)  be  as  great  an  emigration  and  rage  for  them,  as  ever 
took  place,  with  respect  to  Kentucky  or  Genesee. 

The  Duke  de  Liancourt  informed  General  Knox,  that  after  travelling 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Penobscot,  he  gave  a decided  preference  to  the 
Maine  lands.5 

General  Knox,  in  relinquishing  in  a great  measure  his  bargain  with 
Meade,  at  a dollar  per  acre,  is  a convincing  proof  of  the  value  being  far 
beyond  what  it  was  usually  estimated  at. 

The  friends  and  correspondents  of  Messrs.  Barings  House,  at  Boston, 
are  Messrs.  Codman.6  If  therefore,  thru  any  indirect  channel,  you  could 
make  any  communication  with  them,  relative  to  the  real  state  of  that 
country,  its  increasing  value  and  other  points  that  may  have  an  influence 
thereon,  it  will  have  a very  proper  and  advantageous  effect.  In  case  you 
should  hear  of  this  gentleman’s  arrival  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  in- 
form me  thereof,  and  when  General  Knox  returns  to  Boston,  please  to 
communicate  this  letter  to  him.  I wish  to  know  when  he  is  expected,  as 
he  means  to  pay  this  city  a visit,  the  latter  part  of  November. 

Messrs.  Baring  are  solicitous  to  know  the  nature  of  the  tenure  by 
which  lands  are  held.  By  trusteeship,  they  may  be  held  as  safely,  as  by  fee 
simple  in  their  own  right. 

I have  heard  that  the  Committee  are  not  authorized  to  dispose  of  any 
more  lands,  and  that  the  last  they  sold  were  at  half  a dollar  per  acre.  If  this 
is  true,  it  will  have  an  excellent  tendency;  for  it  would  be  injurious  to  our 
views,  that  it  should  be  known  that  the  Committee  would  dispose  of  lands 
on  lower  terms  than  those  which  I contemplate,  notwithstanding,  that 
mine  are  so  preferable,  from  local  situation  and  other  advantages. 

I commit  this  business  to  your  secrecy  and  prudence,  not  doubting  that 

5 Yet  when  he  came  to  write  his  book,  Liancourt  spoke  most  unfavorably  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maine.  See  above,  p.  3. 

6 John  Codman  and  his  brother  Stephen  were  leading  Boston  merchants.  See  C.  C. 
Wolcott,  The  Codmans  of  Charlestown  and  Boston , 7637-/929  (Brookline,  1930), 
13-24.  There  is  a portrait  of  John  Codman  in  this  volume  facing  page  13. 
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you  will  operate  to  the  best  effect,  in  the  progress  of  your  interference  in 
this  business. 

I have  no  doubt,  that  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  will  be  very  impressive, 
in  his  conversation  on  this  subject,  on  his  return  to  Boston.  His  testimony 
is  invaluable,  not  only  as  it  regards  his  judgment,  but  his  character,  as  an 
honest  man. 

I am  with  sincere  regard,  dear  sir 

Your  obedient  humble  servant 

~ it,  Wm.  Bingham 

General  Jackson 

At  the  same  time  that  General  Jackson  was  being  alerted  in 
Boston,  General  Cobb  was  being  summoned  from  Maine  to  testi- 
fy from  first-hand  experience  to  the  value  of  the  lands.  After 
having  appointed  agents  to  guard  the  Bingham  property  and 
having  left  his  son  Thomas  in  charge  at  Gouldsborough,  Cobb 
set  out  for  Boston  on  17  November.  He  proceeded  first  to  Blue 
Hill,  where  he  was  obliged  to  wait  five  days  for  a vessel  bound 
for  Boston  j he  made  good  use  of  his  time,  however,  discussing 
his  plan  of  operation  with  the  surveyor,  John  Peters,  who  hos- 
pitably took  in  the  General  for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  On  the 
twenty-second  a schooner  which  had  been  loading  at  Union  Riv- 
er finally  put  in,  and  after  a tedious  seven-day  passage,  made  un- 
comfortable by  gales  of  snow  and  rain,  Cobb  reached  Boston  on 
the  twenty-ninth.  In  his  eagerness  to  see  his  wife  at  Taunton,  he 
failed  to  call  on  Mrs.  Knox  and  thus  missed  receiving  letters 
from  Bingham  and  Knox  urging  him  to  remain  in  Boston  in 
hopes  of  meeting  Baring,  should  he  arrive  there.7  When  he  fi- 
nally did  pick  up  his  mail,  he  found  that  his  friend  Knox  feared 
Bingham  was  going  too  far  with  his  “delicate  touches” ; as  the 
following  letter  indicates,  the  bluff  General  much  preferred  to 
lay  his  cards  on  the  table. 


Knox  to  Cobby  Bos  ton , 19  November  1795  [CP] 

Boston  19  November  1795 
I regret  that  I am  obliged  to  leave  this  town  for  Philadelphia  before 

7 Cobb’s  movements  during  November,  1795,  can  be  followed  in  his  diary,  Bangor 
Historical  Magazine , v.  137— 139. 
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your  arrival.  But  so  it  is.  Circumstances  imperious  compel  me  to  go. 

You  will  receive  here  a letter  from  Mr.  Bingham,  containing  his 
ideas  of  elevating  our  lands.  I also  enclose  you  a letter  from  him  to  me  re- 
specting Mr.  Baring.8  I commit  the  business  entrusted  to  me  to  you.  I 
leave  it  in  good  hands,  in  leaving  it  in  yours.  You  will  perceive  the  deli- 
cate touches  Mr.  Bingham  wishes  to  give  this  affair.  My  conduct  would 
be  different.  I would  produce  the  facts.  The  rise  of  land  in  consequence 
of  settlements  from  Portland,  Kennebec,  Wiscasset,  St.  Georges,  Penob- 
scot Bay,  etc.  It  may  be  asserted  with  great  truth  all  round  Penobscot 
Bay,  that  the  land  is  worth  from  6 to  ten  dollars  per  acre.  The  wood 
whether  hard  or  soft  will  give  it  that  value  and  50  per  cent  more,  and 
afterwards  the  land  is  highly  valuable  for  cultivation.  The  mill  seats,  the 
lumber,  the  fisheries,  the  climate  the  everything  renders  it  infinitely  more 
value  than  any  other  part.  These  facts  ought  and  must  be  asserted  and 
proved.  But  settlements  and  good  roads  must  be  the  basis  of  every  hope. 

But  certainly  I need  not  develope  these  things  to  you.  It  is  however  al- 
together important  that  you  endever  to  make  a favorable  impression,  clos- 
ing every  thing  with  come  and  see.  The  duke  will  have  been  of  great  serv- 
ice to  us,  and  also  Mr.  Beametz.  Let  then  all  come.  Invite  every  body  to 
see,  compare,  calculate,  and  draw  a just  result. 

I think  you  must  not  leave  Boston  until  you  know  where  Mr.  Baring 
arrives.  I shall  write  you  from  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Bingham  will  also  write 
you.  It  is  probable  Baring  may  have  arrived  at  New  York.  Look  out  for 
him  and  most  sacredly  adhere  to  facts  and  the  truth.  I would  not  for  a 
world  be  concerned  in  selling  any  land  under  a deception.  I wish  every 
body  to  see  for  themselves. 

Yours  affectionately 
H.  Knox 

General  Cobb 


Bingham  to  Knox , Philadelphia,  29  October  1795  [CP] 

Philadelphia  October  29th  1795 

My  letters  follow  in  such  quick  succession,  that  I should  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  make  an  apology  for  them,  if  you  were  not  so  deeply  interested 
in  the  result  of  my  communications. 

8 This  was,  I believe,  the  letter  dated  29  October  1795  printed  immediately  below. 
The  fact  that  this  letter  is  found  in  CP  rather  than  KP  supports  this  belief. 
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Since  I last  wrote  to  you,  I have  received  a letter  from  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  in  reply  to  that  which  I wrote  to  him,  making  an  offer  of  a third 
or  a half  of  the  two  millions  of  acres. 

He  seems  very  desirous  of  taking  this  interest;  but  as  his  character  is 
that  of  a person  of  consummate  prudence,  he  has  thought  proper  to  send 
out  his  son,  in  whom  he  has  implicit  confidence,  and  who  has  possession 
of  full  powers.  This  young  man  is  a partner  in  the  House  of  Hope. 

His  object  is  to  make  enquiries,  relative  to  various  circumstances,  con- 
nected with  the  purchase,  respecting  which,  he  wishes  to  be  satisfied. 

His  objections  appear  to  be  principally  derived  from  the  tenure,  which 
imposes  the  necessity  of  holding  the  lands  by  trusteeship  and  from  a want 
of  knowledge  of  a variety  of  other  points  that  have  a relation  thereto.  He 
has  not  informed  me  what  part  of  the  United  States  is  his  immediate  desti- 
nation, but  on  considering  that  Massachusetts  will  be  deemed  the  source  of 
information,  I have  no  doubt  that  Boston  is  his  object,  where  I suppose  he 
must  have  arrived,  before  this  time,  as  he  was  to  have  embarked,  in  the 
beginning  of  September. 

In  his  intercourse  with  society  at  Boston,  he  will  endeavor  to  procure 
adequate  data,  to  fix  his  opinions. 

I do  not  know  at  present,  what  are  the  prevailing  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  the  Maine  lands,  or  whether  those  prejudices  have  ceased  to 
exist,  which  were  so  prevalent  on  the  subject,  when  I was  there.  I cherish 
the  hope,  that  the  reports  that  have  been  made  by  persons  who  have  vis- 
ited these  lands,  and  are  competent  to  form  a proper  estimate  of  their 
value,  have  induced  the  most  favorable  results.  The  particular  corre- 
spondents of  Messrs.  John  and  F.  Baring  and  Company  at  Boston  are 
Messrs.  Codman.  You  will  therefore  know  exactly  where  and  in  what 
manner  the  proper  impression  is  most  effectually  and  with  the  most  deli- 
cacy to  be  made. 

I view  a connection  with  Messrs.  Barings  in  this  business  (as  I am 
convinced  their  views  embrace  other  Houses  of  the  first  character  and 
capital)  to  be  of  essential  consequence,  as  it  relates  to  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  lands,  that  is  retained. 

It  appears  evident  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  these  lands  of 
the  highest  importance,  is  to  make  them  better  known.  They  will  fortu- 
nately bear  the  test  of  the  most  scrupulous  investigation,  and  therefore 
must  absolutely  get  into  high  repute,  by  an  attention  to  their  improve- 
ment. I have  no  doubt  that  some  important  operations  to  give  a value  to 
these  lands  may  be  made  under  the  sanction  of  such  respectable  Houses. 

I therefore  hope  this  letter  will  meet  you  in  Boston,  and  that  if  Mr. 
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Barings  son  should  arrive  there,  some  measures  will  be  taken  thro*  the  j 
intervention  of  third  persons,  to  give  him  a just  idea  of  the  real  value  and 
rising  importance  of  the  Maine  lands. 

The  price  at  which  these  lands  have  been  offered  are  certainly  far  be- 
low their  value;  but  necessity  compels  the  sale  and  policy  dictates  the  I 
propriety  of  making  a sacrifice  to  persons,  who  can  so  essentially  remu- 
nerate it,  by  their  future  services. 

My  principal  concern  arises  from  the  delay  that  will  be  necessarily 
occasioned  by  the  time  that  Mr.  Baring  will  employ  in  procuring  what 
he  may  deem  satisfactory  information,  for  I do  not  wish  to  lose  too  much  j 
time,  nor  leave  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  fortuitous  events;  for  in  the  in-  j 
termediate  period,  I might  more  successfully  have  operated  by  having 
again  recourse  to  an  European  market.  Mr.  Baring  mentions  that  his  son  I 
will  pay  his  respects  to  me  in  Philadelphia  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  I 
This  may  occasion  a long,  perhaps  a fatal  delay.  I hope  he  will  not  be  so 
long  in  determining,  after  proper  impressions  have  been  made  in  Boston, 
which  I suppose  will  be  the  head  quarters  of  information. 

I shall  be  well  pleased  that  General  Cobb  should  be  on  the  spot,  and 
if  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  was  there,  it  would  add  a respectable  concurring 
testimony,  in  favor  of  the  value  and  real  importance  of  this  country. 

These  lands  are,  at  the  price  I offered  them,  considerably  cheaper  than 
those  to  be  purchased  of  the  State  at  2 1 cents,  which,  with  settling  duty 
and  interest  of  money,  will  amount  to  upwards  of  30  cents.  I wish  that 
the  Duke  de  Liancourt’s  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  soil,  local  situation 
and  resources  of  the  Maine  lands,  could  be  extracted  from  him,  in  the 
form  of  a written  document. 

I wish  exceedingly  to  know  whether  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
prohibited  the  further  sales  of  lands  in  the  District  of  Maine.  It  is  intelli- 
gence very  essential  to  my  operations,  about  which  I have  not  been  as  yet 
able  to  procure  information.  I rather  suppose  General  Jackson’s  occupa- 
tions will  not  permit  his  attention  to  this  object.  I wish  it  would  suit  your 
convenience  to  supply  his  place,  in  this  particular,  and  to  cooperate  with 
me  by  your  reflections  and  opinions,  freely  communicated  to  me  on  the 
subject. 

Do  you  suppose  that  a loan  could  be  negotiated  at  Boston,  on  giving 
a very  high  interest  for  money,  and  pledging  the  most  undoubted  se-  | 
curity?  From  the  returns  of  the  Department  of  the  Bank,  I find  that  there 
is  much  less  pressure  amongst  the  merchants,  than  exists  here.  Perhaps 
you  will  think  it  proper,  that  General  Cobb  should  delay  his  visit  here, 
for  a short  time,  untill  it  is  known  whether  Mr.  Baring  will  arrive  at  Bos- 
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ton.  His  report,  on  the  subject  of  the  appearance  of  rapid  settlement,  will 
be  very  essential. 

The  greatest  secrecy  must  be  observed,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Baring’s 
views.  If  they  were  known,  many  attempts  would  be  made  to  render 
them  fruitless. 


General  Knox 


With  respectfull  compliments  to  the  ladies,  I am 
affectionately  yours 
Wm.  Bingham 


Sir  Francis  Baring’s  letter  had  spoken  of  his  son’s  leaving  ear- 
ly in  September  j yet  November  passed  with  no  word  of  his  ar- 
rival. Bingham  was  on  tenterhooks  during  this  whole  period, 
and  as  December  lengthened,  he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  have 
all  in  readiness  when  Baring  arrived.  The  three  following  let- 
ters addressed  to  General  Cobb  show  how  carefully  he  was  pre- 
paring the  way  and  how  anxious  he  was  to  have  Baring  receive 
none  but  the  best  reports  on  the  Bingham  holdings  down  east. 


Bingham  to  Cobh , Philadelphia , 9 December  1795  [CP] 

^ Philadelphia  December  9th  1795 

I received  your  letter  of  the  29  November  in  which  you  notify  your  in- 
tention of  setting  off  from  Boston  on  the  next  day  for  Taunton  and  from 
thence  for  Philadelphia.  General  Knox,  who  is  now  here,  supposes  that 
when  you  wrote  that  letter,  you  had  not  received  one  that  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  you,  previous  to  his  departure,  and  which  he  left  with  Mrs. 
Knox  to  be  delivered  to  you,  on  your  arrival  at  Boston,  in  which  he  rec- 
ommended strongly  your  remaining  at  Boston,  from  an  expectation  that 
Mr.  Baring  would  arrive  there.  I hope  this  recommendation  has  had  its 
effect,  as  I have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Baring  has  absolutely  arrived  at 
Boston,  and  it  would  be  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  General  Knox,  Gen- 
eral Jackson  and  yourself  should  be  absent  at  this  critical  time,  for  his  ob- 
ject is  to  make  every  essential  enquiry,  before  he  concludes  the  purchase 
of  a portion  of  these  lands,  and  I ardently  wish  such  an  impression  to 
be  made  on  his  mind,  as  the  state  of  the  country  and  its  future  prospects 
will  justify  and  support. 

By  a sale  of  a part  of  these  lands,  funds  will  be  obtained,  to  make  the 
settlement  as  respectable  and  rapid,  as  our  interests  may  require. 
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I know  it  will  be  somewhat  surprizing  to  Mr.  Baring  that  so  great  a 
profit  should  be  obtained  on  the  sale  of  these  lands,  but  at  the  price  asked 
him,  it  is  more  afferent  than  real.  He  will  know  that  the  purchase  made 
of  the  State  was  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  acre,  but  in  addition  thereto, 
there  is  the  settlement  duty  amounting  to  seventy  five  thousand  dollars, 
the  sum  paid  to  Duer  for  his  half  profits  on  the  contract,  seventy  four  thou- 
sand six  hundred  dollars;  the  other  half  is  consequently  worth  the  same 
and  therefore  in  an  estimate  of  the  cost  must  be  added  thereto;  four  years 
and  a half  interest  on  the  debt  due  the  State,  besides  the  expenses  already 
disbursed  on  improvements,  etc. 

To  enumerate  the  above  it  will  stand  thus: 


2,000,000  Acres  at  ten  cents 

$200,000 

Settlement  Duty  2,500  Settlers  at  $30 

75, ooo 

Paid  Duer  for  one  half  Profit 

74,600 

Other  half  of  equal  Value 

74,600 

Five  Years  Interest  on  $200,000 

60,000 

Contingent  Expenses  of  Various  Kinds 

16,000 

$500,200 

which  is  above  25  cents  per  acre,  on  a rough  calculation.  Now  the  differ- 
ence betwixt  this  price  and  two  shillings  sterling,  the  price  asked  Mr. 
Baring,  is  less  than  the  average  rise  of  property  during  that  space  of  time, 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
land  is  sold  for  less  than  first  cost,  arising  from  the  difference  in  the  val- 
ue of  money,  owing  to  the  immense  increase  in  the  circulating  medium 
and  the  consequent  augmentation  of  the  value  of  real  estate. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  impress  on  you  the  propriety  of  acting  in  this 
business  so  as  not  to  evince  the  least  appearance  of  any  importunity  on  my 
part,  to  close  the  bargain. 

In  a great  hurry  and  with  much  regard  I am 

Dear  sir 

Your  obedient  humble  servant 

^ ~ . . Wm.  Bingham 

General  Cobb 


Bingham  to  Cobb > Philadelphia,  15  December  1795  [CP] 

Dear  General*  Philadelphia  December  15th  1795 

I herewith  enclose  a letter  for  Mr.  Baring9  which  you  will  peruse  with 
attention,  and  seal  before  you  deliver  it. 

9 This  was  presumably  the  letter  from  Bingham  to  Baring  in  BaP  dated  Philadelphia, 
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You  will  soon  discover  what  society  he  has  frequented  and  whether 
there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  he  has  had  his  mind  poisoned  or  perverted. 
In  case  you  think  he  has  been  favorably  impressed  on  the  subject  of  these 
lands,  it  will  be  discretionary  with  you  to  deliver  him  the  inclosed  letter, 
or  to  retain  it,  for  I do  not  want  him  to  think  that  I have  great  solicitude 
on  the  subject,  but  am  rather  desirous  that  your  interviews  with  him  should 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  accident,  rather  than  design.  You  cannot  want 
opportunities  of  meeting  him  often,  as  he  will  probably  move  in  your 
circle  of  intimate  acquaintance. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  you  that  an  indirect  impression  of  the  most 
forcible  nature  may  be  made  on  his  mind,  thro  the  medium  of  conversa- 
tions held  with  persons,  that  he  is  intimate  with,  who  will  naturally  retail 
the  same  to  him.  General  Jackson  will  have  been  your  pioneer,  and  have 
cleared  the  way  for  your  operations. 

Should  he  have  taken  his  departure  for  New  York,  I think  it  will  be 
expedient  for  you  to  return  there,  where  you  will  probably  meet  General 
Knox.  But  you  will  previously  make  enquiries,  what  society  he  most  fre- 
quented, and  whether  it  is  supposeable  he  left  Boston  with  favorable  or 
unfavorable  impressions  on  the  subject. 

You  will  recollect,  that  there  is  a letter  for  you  at  Mrs.  Knox’s. 

In  great  hurry  I am  with  regard  and  esteem 

Dear  General 

Your  obedient  humble  servant 
Wm.  Bingham 

P.S.  On  second  consideration,  I believe 
it  will  be  expedient  to  deliver 
the  enclosed  letter. 


15  December  1795.  In  it  Bingham  welcomes  Baring  to  America,  urges  him  to  talk 
freely  with  General  Cobb  in  Boston,  does  a little  puffing  of  the  Maine  lands  in  a 
none  too  subtle  way,  and  closes  with  the  following  explanation  of  why  the  lands  in 
Maine  have  hitherto  been  so  unpopular:  “The  errors  and  prejudices  that  have  pre- 
vailed on  the  subject  he  [Cobb]  has  attributed  to  their  true  cause — viz.,  the  state  of 
society  formerly  existing  on  the  sea  shore,  where  by  the  great  profits  of  lumbering 
and  fishing  the  lower  classes  of  people  who  are  usually  employed  in  these  pursuits 
have  possessed  the  means  of  leading  a life  of  comparative  indolence  which  in  that 
order  of  the  community  is  usually  accompanied  by  debauchery  and  dissipation.  Hence 
the  reputation  of  the  country  was  injured  by  the  apparent  poverty  of  these  people, 
which  necessarily  arose  from  their  profligate  and  idle  course  of  life.” 
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Bingham  to  Cobb , Philadelphia , 19  December  1795  [CP] 

My  dear  General:  Philadelphia  December  19.  1795 

I wrote  to  you  the  day  after  your  departure,1  and  enclosed  to  you  a let- 
ter for  Mr.  Baring. 

It  was  directed  to  the  post  office  at  New  York,  as  General  Knox  in- 
formed me  that  you  would  make  an  enquiry  for  it  there;  but  I am  now 
apprehensive  of  its  not  having  arrived  in  time  to  meet  you,  as  by  the  post 
of  this  day  I have  no  acknowledgment  of  your  having  received  it. 

I hope  you  will  find  Mr.  Baring  at  Boston,  and  that  the  impressions 
that  have  been  made  on  his  mind  are  favorable. 

I shall  be  impatient  to  hear  from  you  after  your  arrival  and  to  be  ac- 
quainted (as  far  as  your  enquiries  will  inform  you)  of  the  objects  that 
have  seemingly  occupied  the  attention  of  this  gentleman,  since  his  arrival. 

I have  no  doubt  that  an  investigation  of  the  titles  to  these  lands,  the 
number  of  settlers  to  be  quieted  at  the  rates  fixed  in  the  contract,  and 
other  objects  of  this  nature,  will  be  principal  objects. 

As  it  is  supposed  that  Mr.  Baring  will  leave  Boston  in  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  week  for  New  York,  it  is  the  intention  of  General  Knox  to 
arrive  there  some  days  before,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  some  necessary 
arrangements. 

It  is  probable  that  much  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  difference  of  price 
which  I now  ask,  and  that  which  I apparently  obtained  these  lands  at: 
whereas  it  will  be  found  on  accurate  investigation  that  the  difference  is  far 
less  than  has  obtained  on  the  natural  rise  of  real  estate  throughout  the 
Union,  from  the  amazing  increase  of  circulating  capital,  for  all  kinds  of 
property  have  doubled. 

These  lands  cash  at  the  following  rate  for  one  half  of  the  same: 

To  the  State  at  io  cents,  for  half  $100,000 

Five  years  Interest  30,000 

Dues  for  relinquishing  his  half  74,600 

Half  of  the  forfeiture  if  terms  of 

Settlement  are  not  complied  with  37,500 

Half  expenses  of  surveying,  cutting 

Roads,  etc.  etc.,  Say,  10,000 

$252,100 

which  is  more  than  25  cents  per  acre.  The  price  I have  asked  is  only  44 


1 This  indicates  that  Cobb  made  a trip  to  Philadelphia  early  in  December,  possibly 
because  he  had  not  received  Knox’s  letter  urging  him  to  remain  in  Boston. 
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cents,  which  is  a less  advance  than  any  lands  in  the  United  States  have 

obtained,  that  were  purchased  in  1791. 

Yours  T . , 

1 am  with  esteem 

Wm.  Bingham 

General  Cobb 

P.S.  At  any  rate,  whether  Mr.  Baring  purchases  or  not,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  arrangements  to  carry  into  effect,  a very  active  scene 
of  settlement,  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year. 

This  will  render  it  expedient  that  you  return  to  New  York,  to  meet 
General  Knox  there,  and  afterwards  accompany  him  to  Philadelphia, 
where  I hope  every  matter  connected  therewith  will  be  speedily  arranged. 

Yours 
W.  B. 

On  General  Cobb’s  return  to  Boston,  he  discovered,  to  the 
great  relief  of  all  concerned,  that  Baring  had  definitely  arrived 
— indeed  that  he  had  been  in  the  city  since  29  November.  Cobb 
also  discovered  that  the  young  Englishman  had  obtained  through 
the  Codmans  entree  into  Boston  society  and  that  he  was  on  com- 
fortable terms  with  most  of  the  city’s  leading  families.  If  the 
General  had  expected  to  be  dealing  with  a callow  youth,  he  was 
soon  disabused  of  the  notion,  for  Alexander  Baring  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  judgment  and  maturity  of  a man  many  years  his 
senior. 

Though  the  future  Lord  Ashburton  had  just  passed  his  twen- 
ty-first birthday,  he  had  already  had  several  years  of  business 
experience  with  the  firm  of  Hope  and  Company  in  Amsterdam, 
where  he  had  become  a favorite  of  Henry  Hope,  the  senior  part- 
ner and  one  of  the  great  merchants  of  Europe.2  When  the  French 
had  invaded  Holland  in  1 794,  the  Hopes  had  fled  to  London, 
bringing  with  them  as  much  of  their  property  as  they  could,3  and 
now,  in  concert  with  the  House  of  Baring,  they  had  determined 
to  invest  in  American  lands.  It  was  decided  that  Alexander,  who 
had  the  confidence  of  both  houses,  should  be  sent  to  America  to 

2 For  Alexander  Baring,  see  R .W.  Hidy,  The  House  of  Baring  in  American  Trade 
and  Finance , 45—48. 

3 See  H.  W.  and  I.  Law,  The  Book  of  the  Beresford  Hopes , 273—274. 
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examine  the  possibilities  of  investment.  Accordingly,  he  was  giv- 
en letters  of  introduction  to  the  Codmans  in  Boston,  LeRoy  and 
Bayard  in  New  York,  and  Willing  and  Francis  in  Philadelphia, 
all  three  of  which  firms  were  correspondents  of  the  Barings  in 
this  country.  Alexander  was  also  given  a letter  of  credit  for  £100,- 
000,  with  authorization  to  spend  another  £25,000  if  occasion 
should  warrant  j in  case  an  investment  were  definitely  decided 
upon,  Hope  and  Company  agreed  to  take  three  fourths  of  it,  the 
Barings  the  remaining  fourth.4  Young  Baring’s  departure  had 
been  delayed  by  an  accident,  but  at  last  he  was  in  America,  ready 
to  proceed  with  his  business.  His  first  impressions  of  the  United 
States  were  written  to  John  Williams  Hope,5  a partner  in  Hope 
and  Company,  in  the  following  letter: 

Baring  to  John  Williams  Hope,  Boston , 8 December  1795  \ BaP] 

Boston  8th.  December  1795 

I have  sent  forward  a line  by  different  conveyances  to  my  father8  to 
give  intelligence  of  my  arrival  but  have  reserved  my  letter  to  you  for 
Captain  Scott,  a regular  trader  who  leaves  this  tomorrow.  As  it  is  possible 
this  may  reach  England  first,  I report  that  we  had  a very  rough  passage 
of  sixty  seven  days  and  arrived  the  29th  ultimo,  but  as  all  the  fall  ships 
have  had  as  bad  if  not  worse  passages,  I have  no  reason  to  complain  and 
the  less  so  as  we  escaped  a very  severe  gale  the  day  after  our  arrival  which 
had  done  very  material  injury  in  the  harbour  and  on  the  coast.  Before  I 
proceed  further  I have  to  answer  your  kind  letter  to  me  from  Brighton 
of  the  14th  August  which  my  accident  prevented  my  doing  before  my  de- 
parture. I shall  say  nothing  of  my  feelings  upon  this  second  unparalelled 
proof  of  confidence  reposed  in  me  and  indeed  should  be  much  embarassed 
to  express  them.  Your  first  act  in  this  respect,  as  the  exercise  of  the  power 
delegated  to  me  was  mostly  under  your  eye  and  management,  presumed 

4 For  Baring’s  instructions,  see  J.  and  F.  Baring  and  Co.  to  Alexander  Baring,  Lon- 
don, August,  1795,  and  J.  W.  Hope  to  Francis  Baring,  Hanover  Square,  7 August 
1795,  both  in  BaP. 

5 For  John  Williams  Hope,  see  above,  p.  344,  note  7. 

6 See  a letter  from  Baring  to  his  father  in  BaP  dated  Boston,  11  December  1795, 
which  also  reports  his  arrival  in  Boston  and  may  be  one  of  those  referred  to.  It  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  accounts  of  such  Boston  merchants  as  the  Codmans,  Stephen 
Higginson,  Thomas  Russell,  and  others.  There  is  also  some  interesting  material  on 
American  commercial  activities,  especially  the  trade  with  India. 


My  dear  Sir 


Alexander  Baring,  later  First  Lord  Ashburton 

Purchaser  of  a share  in  the  Maine  Lands  for  the  Houses  of 
Baring  and  Hope.  Portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
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only  on  my  integrity  and  I was  on  that  score  confident  of  my  merit.  You 
now  are  pleased  to  pay  a compliment  to  my  judgement  and  I can  only  in 
return  say  that  it  shall  be  exercised  with  that  caution  and  care  which  my 
own  diffidence  in  it  will  prompt  me  to. 

I shall  report  for  form’s  sake  that  I make  note  of  your  confirmation  in 
the  name  of  your  house  of  the  letter  of  credit  given  me  by  J.  and  F.  Baring 
and  Co.  for  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
swering any  purchases  I may  make  in  this  country,  conformable  to  the 
principles  so  often  discussed  between  us,  that  you  would  by  preference 
confine  your  stake  for  this  purpose  to  said  sum  but  that  you  leave  me  the 
latitude  of  extending  it  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  thousand  pounds 
if  any  desirable  end  may  thereby  be  attainable.  Your  judicious  reflections 
on  the  object  we  have  in  view,  as  indeed  every  thing  that  has  passed  on 
paper  and  in  conversation,  will  have  due  weight  and  be  recurred  to  on  all 
occasions,  particularly  what  you  mention  about  the  advantages  to  be 
drawn  from  ready  money,  which  I believe  from  what  I have  seen  here 
to  be  very  great.  But  I do  not  find  it  necessary  to  reply  pointedly  to  any 
other  part  of  your  letter  excepting  to  thank  you  for  your  generous  offer 
to  defray  my  expenses  in  this  excursion,  which,  circumstances  considered, 
I beg  leave  to  decline.  My  father  approved  my  ideas  on  this  subject  before 
I left  England  and  we  will  therefore,  if  you  please,  leave  my  private  fi- 
nances on  the  old  footing,  which  is  abundantly  liberal. 

During  my  tedious  passage  I had  full  time  to  read  and  consider  every 
thing  on  the  subject  of  my  mission,  which  is  ranged  in  perfect  order  in  my 
head  as  far  as  my  information  goes.  I make  daily  acquisitions  to  it  but 
shall  not  enter  into  any  detail  to  you  at  present,  tho’  I have  much  to  say 
on  the  subject  which  I shall  be  able  to  say  better  from  New  York  or 
Philadelphia. 

This  place  has  never  been  the  scene  of  action  of  the  land  jobbers,  who 
have  been  entirely  confined  to  the  southern  states.  I was  indeed  rather 
surprised  to  find  people  here  think  rather  less  of  them  than  I should  have 
supposed  any  Americans  did  and  it  weighed  strongly  against  doing  any 
thing,  but  I find  they  have  not  at  all  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
and  that  they  do  not  understand  it.  Very  few  people  knew  any  thing  about 
lands  and  nobody  so  much  as  I do  myself.  Merchants  of  character  here 
are  very  steady  regular  people  and  much  the  reverse  of  what  I imagined 
them.  They  seem  particularly  desirous  of  avoiding  the  appearance  of 
levity  and  great  enterprize  which  we  impute  to  them,  and  they  in  conse- 
quence rather  condemn  the  bold  speculations  of  their  neighbours  at  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  and  the  more  so  from  the  jealousy  which  exists 
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between  these  great  seats  of  trade.  I have  seen  and  conversed  with  many 
respectable  characters  here  and  this  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  ab- 
stract of  public  opinion  concerning  land  speculation  in  general  a short 
time  ago,  but  some  events  for  the  last  fortnight  past  have  made  consid- 
erable alterations  and  land  speculations  are  now  the  rage  of  conversation 
every  where,  tho’  it  appears  a subject  as  perfectly  new  to  most  people  as 
it  is  in  England  and  perhaps  more  so. 

James  Greenleaf,  the  former  American  consul  at  Amsterdam,  ar- 
rived a few  days  before  me  to  effect  this  revolution.  General  Gunn7  pur- 
chased the  back  lands  of  the  state  of  Georgia  as  far  as  the  Missisipi  of  the 
legislature  of  that  state  for  about  three  cents  an  acre,  payable  part  at  short 
and  part  at  long  periods  but  not  being  able  to  make  the  first  payments  has 
been  obliged  to  cede  the  whole  bargain  to  Greenleaf  and  some  friends, 
who  contrived  to  raise  the  first  payments  in  New  York  and  is  now  come 
here  to  dispose  of  the  whole  to  make  good  the  other  payments.  The  whole 
tract  is  nearly  twenty  million  of  acres,  which  he  has  by  means  of  a person 
of  influence  here  to  whom  he  pays  a commission  of  25,000  dollars,  con- 
trived to  sell  to  substantial  people  who  are  to  form  a society  at  thirteen 
cents  per  acre.  It  is  by  many  doubted  whether  the  sale  is  not  in  a great 
part  fictitious  but  certain  it  is  that  it  is  not  all  so,  for  I know  several  real 
purchasers.  It  is  said  he  is  himself  to  remain  holder  of  one  third  but  the 
whole  plan  of  association  is  in  embryo  and  only  whispered  about  by  the 
proprietors  of  this  gold  mine.  Greenleaf  has  made  a merit  of  giving  this 
bargain  to  his  townsmen  from  pure  partiality  to  them  and  as  he  bears  a 
fair  private  character  here  (his  native  place)  it  was  believed  by  many,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  whole  is  a capital  piece  of  generalship  which  estab- 
lishes fully  his  reputation  with  his  competitors  at  Philadelphia.  A person 
is  to  be  sent  to  England  by  the  society  to  make  sales  of  part  of  this  tract 
to  Europeans.  He  is  to  be  limited  in  his  first  sales  to  half  a dollar  or  2/3 
sterling;  he  is  afterwards  to  raise  his  price  to  one  dollar  and  it  is  said  lim- 
ited to  a very  few  acres  at  any  price  so  as  not  at  all  events  to  dispose  of 
more  than  will  pay  for  prime  cost.8 

You  will  easily  conceive  that  all  this  is  a puff  of  which  some  are  the 
dupes  and  others  in  the  secret  of.  No  sales  can  ever  succeed  in  Europe  be- 
cause the  concerned  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  for 
the  purpose  and  they  fail  in  what  Europeans  chiefly  look  to — the  Indian 

7 General  James  Gunn  was  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing speculators  in  the  Georgia  back  lands. 

8 For  the  Georgia  speculation,  see  C.  H.  Haskins,  The  Yazoo  Land  Companies.  See 
also  A.  M.  Sakolski,  Great  American  Land  Bubble , 124—146. 
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title.  The  holders  do  not  pretend  to  possess  these  titles  and  avow  that  the 
lands  must  be  purchased  of  the  Indians.  They  have  only  purchased  of  the 
state  the  right  of  pre-emption  as  it  is  called, — that  is,  the  right  of  the  state 
as  far  as  the  state  has  any,  and  sole  right  to  purchase  or  agree  with  the 
Indians,  which  must  be  done  amicably.  I shall  in  my  first  regular  letter 
explain  more  fully  the  situation  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  states  and  only 
at  present  add  that  the  most  powerful  tribes  are  in  these  very  lands,  say 
the  Chicasaws,  Choctaws,  Creeks  and  many  others.  The  former  have  all- 
ways been  friendly  to  the  United  States  and  in  alliance  with  them  and  it 
is  material  to  the  safety  of  the  frontier  that  they  should  not  be  offended. 
It  is  therefore  presumed  Congress  may  interfere  in  this  bargain  and  the 
more  so  as  some  pretend  the  Union  has  a claim  to  them,  all  the  back  lands 
of  the  other  states  having  been  ceded  like  the  North  Western  territory 
as  a security  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 

A Mr.  Craigie,  a respectable  man  who  is  one  of  the  concerned  in  this 
business,  sends  a young  man  to  England,  a Mr.  Forster,  probably  to  make 
sales  or  some  proposals  relative  to  them.9  He  asked  Mr.  Codman  for  a 
letter  of  introduction,  which,  at  my  desire,  has  been  given  for  J.  and  F.  B. 
and  Co.  He  will  probably  open  his  budget  and  I should  like  to  be  correctly 
informed  of  what  he  proposes.  They  seem  yet  to  have  no  setled  plan  but 
there  are  clever  men  among  them  who  are  probably  interested  in  the  first 
cost,  for  as  all  opinions  agree  that  the  price  of  the  last  sale  is  exorbitant, 
I can  not  suppose  they  could  have  been  so  much  the  dupes  of  Greenleaf 
for  supposing  the  first  purchase  to  be  of 

20  million  at  3 cents  Dollars  600,000 

The  resale  at  13  cents  2,600,000 

There  would  result  the  enormous  proffit  of  2,000,000 

from  which  Greenleaf  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  puffers  liberally.  I find 
Williamson1  has  some  hand  in  this  speculation  but  the  whole  is  known 
to  the  public  imperfectly  and  I do  not  like  to  be  to  inquisitive.  Before  I 
get  to  New  York  I shall  know  every  detail  which  interests  us,  merely  as 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  know  from  comparing  sales  what  any  tract  may 
be  worth,  for  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  being  anyway  a desirable  ob- 

9 The  House  of  Baring  had  a good  many  dealings  with  the  Philadelphia  merchant 
Alexander  Foster.  See,  for  example,  A.  Baring  to  F.  Baring,  Philadelphia,  20  April 
1 796,  in  BaP.  Baring  spells  this  merchant’s  name  “Forster”  throughout.  This  Forster 
may  have  been  a member  of  that  family.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Boston  Directory 
for  1796  lists  both  William  and  Joseph  Foster  as  merchants  and  it  may  have  been 
one  of  them. 

1 Captain  Charles  Williamson,  agent  for  the  Pulteney  Purchase  in  western  New  York. 
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ject  for  risking  real  capital,  tho’  perhaps  to  those  who  have  none  it  may 
turn  up  a great  prize. 

The  noise  this  speculation  has  made  occasioned  the  inclosed  paragraph 
in  the  days  paper.2  It  describes  the  opinion  of  many  on  the  subject,  tho’ 
on  this  as  on  most  cases  the  wise  men  differ  or  pretend  to  differ.  There 
has  been  no  survey  of  the  lands  and  they  are  only  sold  from  the  mass,  cal-  > 
culating  the  supposed  courses  of  the  rivers.  Nobody  but  the  Indians  has 
ever  been  through  them  and  it  is  unknown  whether  a great  part  may  not  : 
be  rocky  or  barren,  tho’  the  contrary  is  presumable  from  the  nature  of  the  > 
adjoining  lands.  The  calculation  of  the  number  of  acres  may  not  be  with- 
in several  millions  and  indeed  the  uncertainty  and  hazard  attending  every  ; 
one  circumstance  which  relates  to  them  renders  this  one  of  the  wildest  j 
speculations  ever  heard  of  here.  Our  idea  in  Europe,  or  at  least  mine,  was 
that  all  Americans  thought  well  of  land  speculations  and  this  proceeds 
chiefly  from  all  those  who  go  to  Europe  having  their  interest  in  promoting 
it.  The  coolness  and  sometimes  doubt  with  which  the  respectable  people  j 
consider  the  subject  here  rather  surprized  me  at  first,  for  we  thought  they 
all  of  them  only  wanted  capitals  to  go  to  any  depths  in  them.  I have  con- 
versed with  them  merely  as  on  an  object  of  curiosity  and  find  in  general 
that  though  all  have  a very  high  opinion  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  value  of  lands,  they  are,  as 
we  are,  staggered  at  the  immense  adventures  of  speculators  afloat,  and 
more  or  less  uncertain  whether  this  bubble  has  not  given  a fictitious  value 
to  the  property.  I state  in  this  letter  what  I hear  and  remark  unconnected 
as  it  occurs,  reserving  to  give  you  more  regularly  my  ideas  on  the  subject 
from  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

As  I consider  people  to  be  more  cool  and  impartial  on  the  subject  here 
and  find  many  very  interesting  and  well  informed  characters,  I shall  pro- 
long my  stay  and  probably  remain  eight  days  or  a fortnight  longer,  and  I 
am  the  less  eager  to  get  forward  as  I shall  be  put  rather  peremtorily  [sic~\ 
to  a yes  or  no,  which  I should  wish  to  be  well  prepared  for.  John  Codman, 
the  chief  of  the  house  of  J.  and  R.  Codman,  is  a very  able  respectable  man 
and  is  very  much  esteemed  here.  His  first  wife  was  a sister  of  Thomas  Rus- 
sell and  his  present  a sister  of  Mr.  Amory,  who  you  saw  with  Richard 
Codman  in  Holland.  I have  the  highest  opinion  of  him  in  every  respect 
and  think  him  perfectly  suited  for  a confidential  man,  if  we  need  one.  He 
has  very  considerable  property,  which  is  calculated  at  about  £$o/M  sterling 
and  is  himself  very  prudent.  He  permits  his  brother  Richard  to  try  some 
light  speculations  in  France,  but  he  is  perfectly  master  of  the  principles 

2 There  are  no  enclosures  with  this  letter  in  BaP. 
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on  which  they  rest  and  of  the  extent  to  which  he  is  willing  to  go  in  them.3 
I have  been  introduced  by  him  to  most  of  the  respectable  characters  in 
town,  much  to  my  satisfaction  and  information,  particularly  to  a Mr. 
Gore,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  in  this  state  and  a very  in- 
teligent  man,  and  many  others.4  For  the  hospitality  is  such  here  that  one 
introduction  to  a known  person  is  a passport  every  where.  I am  constantly 
out  in  some  company  and  as  I lodge  in  a private  house  with  a dozen  young 
merchants  of  the  town,  am  always  collecting  information  of  different 
kind,  though  I do  not  find  any  body  in  the  least  suspicious  of  the  motives 
of  my  arrival.  I have  opened  myself  more  in  inquisitiveness  to  Codman 
than  to  any  and  should  not  scruple,  if  I thought  it  necessary,  to  go  further 
with  him.  I think  even  that  I should  be  able  with  him  to  form  a respectable 
junto  here  to  associate  with,  who  would  be  able  to  make  advances,  if  it 
should  hereafter  be  eligible,  for  I feel  at  present  rather  disposed  to  join 
with  steady  people  to  hold  lands  with,  than  with  high  flyers  whose  property 
and  circumstances  are  subject  to  so  many  precarious  events.  But  this  is 
all  premature  and  merely  a corps  de  reserve  if  my  opinion  should  here- 
after strengthen.  I shall  leave  an  opening  here  without  coming  forward, 
and  I may  perhaps  be  mistaken  in  my  opinion  of  this  inclination  of  the 
people  here,  tho’  I am  pretty  certain  a good  sum  could  be  raised,  if  not 
the  full  amount. 

General  Knox  is  at  Philadelphia,  but  I have  been  introduced  to  his  wife 
at  her  desire  by  Mr.  Codman,  so  that  they  are  waiting  for  me.  I find  the 
Maine  Lands  well  thought  of,  collectively  considered,  but  have  found  yet 
nobody  informed  of  particulars.  I am  to  dine  tomorrow  with  Mr. 
Vaughan5  and  may  probably  learn  something.  I confess  I am  particularly 
partial  to  them  above  any  others  in  point  of  situation,  for  reasons  which 
my  next  will  more  amply  detail  and  as  far  as  my  opinion  is  formed,  this 
will  be  the  object  if  any.  The  Penobscot  Indian  lands  are  not  yet  sold,  nor 
is  any  arrangements  with  the  Indians  made  as  yet.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
they  hereafter  will  and  at  all  events  the  state  sells  quite  by  retail  and  no 


3 For  a more  detailed  account  of  the  Codmans’  business  affairs,  see  A.  Baring  to  F. 
Baring,  Boston,  n December  1795,  in  BaP. 

4 Christopher  Gore  apparently  made  quite  a hit  with  Baring.  When  Gore  went  to 
England  a short  time  after  this,  as  a member  of  one  of  the  commissions  set  up  by 
Jay’s  Treaty,  Baring  wrote  him  a letter  of  recommendation  to  his  father.  See  A. 
Baring  to  F.  Baring,  Philadelphia,  5 May  1796,  in  BaP. 

5 Probably  Charles  Vaughan,  who  had  married  Fanny  Apthorp  of  Boston,  and  who, 
though  in  residence  on  the  Kennebec,  was  frequently  in  the  city.  See  R.  H.  Gardiner, 
Early  Recollections , 1 20— 1 2 1 . 
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mass  could  be  purchased.6  Haskell  is  not  known,  Lloyd  was  a clerk  at 
Russell’s,  a young  man  of  no  influence  or  consequence.7  He  bears  a fair 
character  however  and  I shall  call  on  him,  for  I understand  he  has  lately 
been  busy  in  the  land  way  and  he  may  furnish  me  with  information, 
though  he  probably  could  not  otherwise  be  usefull  to  us.  I have  not  yet 
been  able  to  meet  him,  but  may  before  this  letter  departs.  Williamson’s  I 
Connecticut  lands  have  been  sold  to  a society  chiefly  in  Connecticut  for 
1200/M  dollars  at  long  periods,  which  makes  the  price  near  40  cents  the 
acre  or  1/10  sterling.  The  purchasers  can  not  make  good  their  first  pay- 
ments and  are  willing  to  sell  a sufficiency  for  that  purpose  at  10  per  cent 
advance,  but  the  people  here  do  not  like  these  lands.  They  are  thought  too 
remote  and  indeed  are  so  for  many  years  to  come.8  I know  no  tracts  more 
likely  to  suit  speculators  here  than  those  in  Maine  or  to  which  emigrations 
are  more  likely  to  be  drawn. 

Greenleaf  I understand  has  got  very  safely  out  of  his  federal  city  specu-  i 
lations  and  made  a large  proffit.  He  ceded  part  to  Morris  and  a large  por- 
tion to  a Mr.  Law,  an  Englishman  with  an  Indian  fortune  setled  at  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York.9  The  shares  have  since  fallen  considerably  and  G. 
prides  himself  much  on  his  able  retreat.  The  bills  on  Bourne  it  is  here  said 
have  been  reimbursed  with  20  per  cent  damages.1  The  object  was  to 
raise  money  and  the  concerned  would  always  be  willing  to  pay  this  inter- 
est, which  the  advantages  to  be  drawn  from  it  can  afford. 

I learn  since  that  Phelps2  is  the  purchaser  of  the  Connecticut  lands,  I 
mean  the  ostensible  one.  The  term  is  five  years  interest  to  commence  after 
two,  and  the  whole  has  since  been  retailed  to  people  in  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut chiefly,  at  40  per  cent  proffit,  which  is  to  be  paid  down,  say  the 
40  per  cent,  and  the  present  holders  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  original 
purchasers.  They  can  not  pay  these  40  per  cent  and  are  ready  to  let  others 
with  ready  money  share  in  their  purchase  at  par.  Phelps  is  here  himself. 

6 The  treaty  with  the  Indians  was  negotiated  the  following  year  and  the  lands  sub- 
sequently put  on  sale. 

7 Possibly  Moses  Haskill  and  James  Lloyd,  Jr.,  listed  as  retailer  and  merchant,  re- 
spectively, in  the  Boston  Directory  for  1796.  I have  not  been  able  to  discover  just 
what  their  relationship  with  the  Barings  was. 

8 For  these  lands,  see  S.  Livermore,  Early  American  Land  Companies,  177—187. 

9 For  Thomas  Law  and  his  speculations  in  Washington  real  estate,  see  W.  B.  Bryan, 

A History  of  the  National  Capital , 1.  244-247. 

1 1 am  unable  to  explain  the  reference  to  the  “bills  on  Bourne.” 

2 Oliver  Phelps,  who  had  been  one  of  the  leading  speculators  in  lands  in  western  New 
York  in  the  1 780’s. 
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Gorham,3  his  former  associate,  lives  here  so  that  I am  quite  in  the  vortex 
of  the  speculators  who  are  trying  their  schemes  in  New  England,  where 
as  before  said  the  whole  is  a new  thing.  I consider  the  Connecticut  lands 
after  those  in  Maine  to  be  the  most  eligible  mass  at  market,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent price  and  in  their  actual  state  nothing  can  be  done,  for  whatever  we 
do  the  least  complicacy  in  management  and  direction  must  be  avoided, 
and  the  associations  here  are  compleat  chaos!  Perhaps  if  we  had  been  ear- 
lier our  600,000  dollars  cash  would  have  weighed  down  the  doubt  on 
long  terms.  Foreigners  are  to  be  enabled  to  hold  lands  both  in  the  Con- 
necticut and  Georgia  tracts  and  the  latter  are  to  pay  no  taxes  before  they 
are  represented  in  Congress,  that  is  before  the  population  is  50  or  60/M, 
which  is  a very  liberal  dispensation.  I find  the  Georgia  speculators  low 
spirited  today.  The  inclosed  paragraphs  of  today’s  paper  threatens  a repeal 
of  the  act  of  sale.  The  fact  is,  and  Greenleaf  boasts  of  it  as  a proof  of  a 
good  bargain,  part  of  the  Georgia  legislature  were  bribed,  many  had 
townships  granted  them,  which  is  notorious,  and  the  whole  transaction  is 
reprobated  by  every  thing  that  is  respectable  in  the  state.  It  is  not  only 
considered  as  a bad  bargain,  but  the  sale  of  such  a mass  is  thought  im- 
politic and  worthy  notice  of  the  federal  government.  The  speculators  are 
alarmed  and  would  willingly  pay  forfeit  to  get  off,  but  if  the  bill  was  le- 
gal, I conceive  the  contract,  whether  good  or  bad,  must  be  respected  and 
so  it  is  considered  here.  But  if  the  purchasers  and  state  disagree,  they  may 
give  the  former  considerable  trouble. 

I have  conversed  with  the  Attorney  General  concerning  the  effect  of 
the  treaty  on  Englishmen  holding  lands  and  also  of  the  nature  of  tenure 
in  trust.  The  difficulties  in  the  latter  are  not  very  material  if  we  have  trusty 
agents,  but  the  treaty  gives  no  right  to  those  who  had  none  before  and 
consequently  Bingham’s  idea  of  a transfer  will  be  of  no  avail.  The  Treaty 
says  expressly  they  shall  hold  “according  to  the  nature  and  tenure  of 
their  respective  states  and  titles  therein,”  that  is,  the  tenure  shall  remain 
the  same,  those  who  hold  shall  continue  to  hold  on  the  same  footing  but 
no  new  rights  shall  be  granted  them  and  the  article  has  reference  chiefly 
to  people  who  after  the  war  were  dispossessed  from  political  considerations. 
I conceive  also  this  to  be  the  equitable  interpretation,  but  many  think 
otherwise. 

I understand  Major  Jackson  is  married  to  Miss  Bingham,  I mean  Miss 
Willing.4  The  Major  in  general  did  not  please  here.  I hope  this  is  not  an 

3 Nathaniel  Gorham  of  Charlestown  had  been  Phelps’s  partner  in  the  western  New 
York  purchase. 

4 Elizabeth  Willing-,  sister  of  Mrs.  Bingham.  See  above,  p.  376. 
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anticipation  of  his  proffits,  for  I believe  that  is  his  chief  dependence.  It  is 
whispered  in  the  court  of  scandal  that  family  circumstances  rendered  the  , 
event  necessary,  I mean  merely  an  unconquerable  attachment. 

I intended  this  for  a short  letter  but  it  has  insensibly  run  on  to  a very 
long  one  and  I fear  rather  confused.  It  will  give  you  no  idea  of  the  state  | 
of  my  opinion,  for  in  fact  it  is  not  formed.  I can  only  say  that  my  good  1 
opinion  of  investment  of  property  in  this  country  is  considerably  strength-  » 
ened,  that  I have  the  highest  expectations  of  its  future  increasing  pros-  - 
perity,  and  that  the  state  of  what  I have  seen  far  exceeds  what  I,  and  I 
believe  you,  had  any  conception  of.  To  risk  a speculation  on  this  continu-  > 
ance  of  prosperity,  I should  not  hesitate  a moment,  but  whether  that  is 
done  by  purchasing  lands  and  whether  the  situation  of  the  people  con-  j 
cerned  in  them  does  not  prevent  this  from  proving  a fair  barometer  is  the 
great  object  of  doubt  and  investigation.  The  minutiae  and  details  of  the 
bargains  of  these  speculators  will  become  necessary  when  I come  to  act, 
but  at  present,  tho’  I collect  and  attend  to  them,  it  is  the  general  princi- 
ple which  I am  chiefly  desirous  of  investigating.  A person  need  not  be 
bold  to  buy  millions  of  acres  payable  at  distant  periods  when  the  worst  that 
can  happen  to  him  is  to  lose  his  bargain  if  he  does  not  succeed,  but  to  lay 
out  real  property  is  a very  serious  business  and  particularly  when  you  act 
for  others.  My  reflections  upon  lands  I represent  however  in  their  darkest 
light  and  confess  that  I strongly  incline  towards  them,  if  I succeed  in  a 
bargain  and  settlement  to  my  liking.  The  daily  bargains  and  wild  adven- 
tures for  millions  are  what  render  me  most  timid  and  cautious  in  my  ob- 
jections to  myself,  that  I may  not  leave  in  the  lurch  in  this  country  two 
very  valuable  objects,  your  property  and  my  reputation.  It  is  proper  to 
prepare  you  for  one  probability  and  that  is  that  if  any  [of]  the  Maine 
lands  are  likely  to  be  the  object,  I mean  of  those  already  known  to  me, 
Bingham’s  Pennsylvania  lands  are  the  only  that  at  present  stand  in  com- 
petition with  them  as  a parcell,  but  you  will  remark  that  as  I before  said 
I shall  get  no  real  information  untill  I get  to  New  York. 

I shall  say  nothing  at  present  about  politics  in  this  quarter.  We  have  a 
late  ship  in  from  London  but  she  brings  neither  news  papers  nor  the  King’s 
speech,  as  she  might  have  done.  The  Captain’s  verbal  inteligence  is  con- 
fused. Here  the  treaty  absorbs  the  attention  of  every  body  and  parties  run 
high  upon  it.  I shall  explain  hereafter  what  these  parties  are,  only  adding 
that  they  do  not  in  the  least,  in  my  opinion,  endanger  the  security  and  peace 
of  the  country.  We  are  waiting  for  what  will  be  said  to  the  rejection  of 
the  1 2th  article,  which  was  completely  absurd  as  well  as  disadvantageous.5 

5 The  1 2th  Article  of  Jay’s  Treaty  allowed  American  ships  of  under  70  tons  to  trade  I 
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The  general  opinion  of  people  appears  to  be  that  tho’  there  are  good  things 
in  the  treaty,  the  whole  is  rather  an  awkward  performance  and  in  this  I 
concur.  It  is  supported  by  most  of  its  advocates  upon  the  principle  of  the 
necessity  of  supporting  administration,  which  is  very  prevalent  here.  There 
is  a violent  pen  war  between  the  secretaries  in  which  Randolph,  Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson  and  others  are  concerned.  Of  this  I shall  write  you  when  I 
know  more  of  it.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  newspapers  and  the  people  seem 
very  dispassionate  and  unconcerned  about  this  and  indeed  most  political 
questions.  They  are  disposed  to  attend  much  to  their  private  concerns, 
which  in  every  family  is  prospering  and  only  to  public  ones  as  they  are  con- 
ducive thereto  by  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  of  their  individual 
rights,  of  both  which  no  people  have  a higher  estimation. 

The  trade  carried  on  is  very  considerable  and  upon  the  whole  respect- 
able. There  are  two  or  three  capitals  in  it  of  £80  to  ioo/M  sterling  and 
many  from  £20  to  50,  as  also  several  of  both  descriptions  out  of  trade. 
The  adventures  of  the  regular  merchants  go  generally  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  capital.  Credits  are  great  facilities  to  them,  but  they  should  seldom 
require  advances.  There  are  a number  of  young  houses  of  small  capital, 

1 as  is  the  case  in  all  rising  places,  which  makes  prudence  in  connections 
very  requisite,  but  with  that,  very  desirable  bussiness  can  be  transacted 
; and  with  people  as  strictly  jealous  of  their  commercial  characters  as  in 
! any  parts  of  Europe.  Most  of  the  good  houses  have  particular  connections 
in  London.  In  Amsterdam  they  have  not  and  [are]  chiefly  dissatisfied 
with  their  correspondents.  I have  laid  the  corner  stones  of  future  bussiness 
for  the  house  at  Amsterdam,  if  it  ever  returns,  on  the  most  respectable 
footing,  and  we  may  build  upon  them  to  our  fancy  as  much  as  you  please 
! with  perfect  security. 

As  Captain  Scott’s  bag  closes,  I must  close  this  letter  but  may  perhaps 
write  you  again  if  he  unexpectedly  delays  his  departure.  I address  it  to 
you,  as  I owed  a reply  to  your  letter  from  Brighton,  but  as  I know  it  is 
indifferent,  I do  not  write  seperately  to  Mr.  H.  Hope,  confining  myself 
to  the  assurance  of  my  respects,  as  also  to  Mrs.  Williams  Hope  and  every 
branch  of  the  family.  I hope  you  will  all  have  returned  benefited  by  your 
summer  excursion.  Pray  believe  me  ever  with  respectful  affection  and 
attachment, 

My  dear  sir,  Your  most  obedient  and  devoted  humble  servant 

Alexr.  Baring 

with  the  British  West  Indies  provided  the  United  States  agreed  to  prohibit  exports 
that  would  compete  with  West  Indian  produce.  The  Senate  cut  this  article  out  of  the 
treaty. 
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I hope  this  will  reach  you  safe,  for  I can  not  make  duplicates  without  tak- 
ing up  too  much  of  my  time. 

Boston,  ioth  December 

John  Williams  Hope,  Esquire 

General  Cobb  was  in  a complete  state  of  readiness  for  putting 
into  execution  Bingham’s  carefully  prepared  plans.  He  soon 
made  contact  with  the  young  Englishman,  delivered  him  the  let- 
ter from  Bingham,  and  was  gratified  to  find  that  Baring  turned 
to  him  for  assistance  in  getting  acquainted  with  American  ways.6 
Cobb’s  candid  account  of  the  first  meeting  reveals  the  General  as 
an  astute  agent,  playing  to  perfection  his  role  in  Bingham’s 
drama. 


Cobb  to  Bingham , Boston , 28  December  179 5 [BP]7 


My  dear  Sir-  Boston  Monday  Morning  December  28th.  1795 

I arrived  here  on  Thursday  evening  last,  and  by  the  Saturdays  mail 
I receiv’d  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant.  At  New  York  your  letter  of 
the  15th  with  its  inclosures  was  receiv’d,  and  I am  greatly  disappointed 
at  my  friend  Smith’s8  omitting  to  put  my  answer  to  it  into  the  office  the 
day  I left  that  city. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  here  I had  an  oppertunity  of  dining  with  Mr. 
B.  at  Mr.  Jeffries.9  I gave  him  your  letter,  and  thro’  a very  social  Christ- 
mas dinner  and  evening,  I occasionally  convers’d  with  him  on  a variety 
of  little  subjects,  with  an  intention  to  find  him  out  and  to  make  myself  as 
agreeable  to  him  as  possible,  always  observing  to  keep  the  ultimate  point 
in  view.  He  inform’d  me  that  Mr.  Codman  and  himself  had  engaged  the 
mail  stage  for  Thursday  next  to  go  on  to  New  York,  and  he  wish’d  very 
much  to  afford  me  a seat  in  the  same  stage.  I told  him  that  nothing  would 
give  me  greater  pleasure,  and  if  the  business  I came  here  to  transact  was 
adjusted,  which  I had  promis’d  should  be  by  Tuesday  next,  I certainly 


6 For  an  account  of  Cobb’s  week  with  Baring  in  Boston,  see  the  former’s  diary, 
Bangor  Historical  Magazine , v.  49. 

7 There  is  a slightly  different  copy  of  this  letter  in  CP. 

8 Colonel  William  Smith.  The  copy  in  CP  speaks  of  “Colonel”  Smith. 

9 Patrick  Jeffrey  was  the  Boston  agent  for  a British  mercantile  house  and  the  husband 
of  Madame  Hayley.  He  had  purchased  the  Governor  Hutchinson  house  in  Milton. 
See  G.  L.  Kittredge,  The  Old  Farmer  and  His  Almanacy  12—14. 
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would  do  myself  that  honor.  Since  this  interview  we  have  only  visited  by 
cards,  but  I have  been  constantly  employ’d  in  tracing  his  back  track  since 
he  came  to  this  city,  in  all  which  I cannot  discover  that  he  has  in  any  in- 
stance made  known  his  particular  arrant  to  this  country.  If  he  has  to  any- 
body it  must  be  Codman,  with  whom  he  is  very  intimate,  and  nothing 
more  has  come  from  him,  than  a general  intimation,  that  among  other 
objects  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  Mr.  B.  may  purchase  some  of  the  wild 
lands  in  America. 

I shall  sett  off  from  here  with  Codman  and  B.  in  next  Thursday’s 
mail  stage  for  New  York,  where  we  shall  arrive  on  Wednesday  follow- 
ing. My  time  here  before  my  departure  (as  I find  I must  forego  Mrs. 
Cobb  at  Taunton)  will  be  taken  up  in  the  company  of  Mr.  B — .,  as  I 
have  made  dining  and  tea  parties  for  him  thro’  the  town.  He  is  a Little  too 
much  oj  a Dutchman. 

You  cannot  conceive  the  rage  that  the  Connecticut,  Worcester  County 
and  Hampshire  County  lads  have  after  my  lands.  I was  chas’d  like  a com- 
mon fellow  thro’  those  parts  of  the  country  as  I came  on.  They  have 
spoke  for  six  townships,  only  to  have  the  preemptive  right  to  purchase.  I 
can  do  with  these  lands  as  I please,  and  as  you  wish,  if  I have  elbow  room. 

Adieu, 

D.  Cobb 

The  same  day  that  Cobb  wrote  Bingham  his  impressions  of 
Baring,  the  latter  wrote  his  first  formal  letter  to  Philadelphia, 
apologizing  for  his  delay  and  postponing  discussion  of  landed 
property  till  a personal  interview  could  be  arranged. 

Baring  to  Bingham , Boston , 28  December  1795  [BP] 

g.  Boston  28th  December  1795 

General  Cobb  delivered  to  me  the  25th  instant  the  letter  you  honor 
me  with  of  the  15th  and  I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  opportunity 
you  have  afforded  me  of  deriving  from  this  gentleman’s  personal  experi- 
ence some  usefull  and  authentic  information  concerning  lands  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maine  of  which  I shall  certainly  avail  myself. 

My  departure  from  England  was  unfortunately  but  inevitably  delayed 
by  an  accident  longer  than  I wished ; my  passage  was  a very  tedious  one, 
and  I have  been  detained  here  by  some  business  foreign  to  the  chief  object 
of  my  visit  to  this  country  much  longer  than  I was  at  first  aware  of. 
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My  departure  for  New  York  is  however  finally  settled  for  next  mail 
say  Thursday  the  31st  and  as  my  stay  there,  will  be  short  I shall  certainly 
be  at  Philadelphia  towards  the  end  of  next  month  and  perhaps  earlier. 
General  Cobb  has  joined  a party  I had  made  to  proceed  to  New  York  and 
I shall  have  the  advantage  of  his  information  both  here  and  there. 

I should  have  informed  you,  Sir,  of  my  arrival  had  I not  at  first  intend- 
ed to  proceed  forward  immediately  and  in  consequence  been  desirous  of 
reserving  every  thing  for  our  personal  interview  as  I indeed  now  shall. 
The  suspense  you  have  been  kept  in  has  been  a subject  of  much  regret  to 
me  tho’  unavoidable  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  account  you 
give  of  the  appreciation  of  the  property  in  question,  and  indeed  the  visible 
and  rapid  progress  that  way  every  thing  in  this  country  is  making  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  any  real  prejudice  to  you  on  that  score  if  our  mu- 
tual wish  to  be  concerned  together  in  the  business  should  prove  fruitless. 
The  short  time  I have  been  in  this  country  confirms  strongly  to  my  mind 
your  very  just  remark  that  a personal  visit  is  requisite  to  be  well  informed 
about  it,  and  at  the  same  time  that  our  ideas  in  Europe  are  very  errone- 
ous and  inadequate,  I mean  on  general  principles  on  which  I am  more 
desirous  of  information  than  of  particulars  of  the  object  in  question.  I 
collect  daily  materials  to  form  my  opinion  and  hope  to  meet  you  at  Phila- 
delphia with  that  knowledge  of  all  circumstances  without  which  I could 
never  with  any  satisfaction  to  myself  proceed  in  an  object  of  such  magni- 
tude. I shall  refrain  at  present  from  entering  into  any  detail.  An  hours 
conversation  will  be  more  efficient  than  a volume  of  correspondence,  and 
your  candid  advice  and  opinion  on  which  I rely  will  be  ultimately  neces- 
sary for  my  decision.  I shall  confine  myself  to  the  assurance  that  I am 
with  sincere  esteem  and  respect 


William  Bingham,  Esquire 
Philadelphia 


Sir  Your  most  obedient  servant 
Alexr  Baring 


On  Thursday,  31  December  1795,  a party  composed  of  Bar- 
ing, Cobb,  and  John  Codman,  Boston  correspondent  for  the 
House  of  Baring,  set  out  for  New  York  in  the  stage.  Despite  up- 
setting in  the  mud  outside  Rye  at  three  o’clock  one  morning,  the 
party  arrived  in  New  York  after  a week’s  tedious  travel.1  This 
enforced  close  association  gave  Cobb  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
sound  out  the  Englishman  even  further.  Once  the  party  had  ar- 

1 See  Cobb’s  diary,  Bangor  Historical  Magazine , v.  50. 
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rived  in  New  York,  Knox  put  in  appearance  and  did  what  he 
could  to  further  the  cause.  Meanwhile  Bingham  sat  anxiously  in 
Philadelphia  urging  them  to  hurry  Baring  to  that  city  before 
someone  should  contaminate  him  with  false  reports  about  Maine. 
Fortunately,  a complete  set  of  letters  between  Bingham  and 
Cobb  and  Bingham  and  Knox  exist  to  give  a detailed  picture  of 
how  the  team  worked  on  Baring  during  his  stay  in  New  York. 

Knox  to  Bingham,  New  York , 30  December  1795  [BP] 

New  York  30th  December  1795 

My  dear  Sir: 

Yesterday  I received  yours  of  the  28th  with  its  enclosures. 

The  notes  lodged  in  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania,  are  the  property  of  the 
bank  of  New  York,  received  by  it,  in  exchange  for  notes  of  Duers  en- 
dorsed by  Walker  and  Walter  Livingston,  the  exchange  being  made  be- 
fore the  attachment  of  Fish.  This  will  be  proved  satisfactorily  by  Mr. 
Wilkes.  The  affair  here  will  not  probably  be  talked  of,  but  it  has  been 
mentioned  to  me  by  Duer,  Walker,  and  Fish.  In  any  case  your  conduct 
will  be  manifestly  correct.2 

I have  seen  Walker  upon  the  security  for  the  advances.  He  considers 
himself  as  pledged  for  them  already.  The  interview  was  in  the  presence 
of  his  wife  and  Mr.  La  Roche,  the  former  partner  of  Mrs.  DelaVal,  and 
therefore  I did  not  press  him  far  upon  that  point.  He  is  extremely  restive 
under  his  engagements  for  the  Van  Berckels.  He  shewed  me  a letter  that 
he  has  written  to  Mr.  V.  B.,  in  which  he  demands  a repayment  of  the 
5,000  dollars,  which  he  has  advanced  to  Mrs.  V.  B.  or,  a conveyance  of 
the  half  of  Trenton  (or  rather  of  a quarter,  La  Roche  having  the  other 
quarter)  and  he  threatens  that  unless  they  immediately  exonerate  him 
from  the  bonds  he  has  given  to  you  that  he  will  exchange  the  deed  now 
in  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  for  his  bond,  and  he  tells  me  that  he 
has  before  written  to  them  the  same  thing,  and  I presume  he  will  actually 
do  it  shortly.  He  thinks  were  you  to  relinquish  the  advances,  that  Van 
Berckel  ought  to  consent  to  his  relinquishing  the  deed.  In  this  case  Walk- 
er would  be  free  from  his  responsibility,  in  all  respects.  He  now  has  only 

2 With  Duer’s  bankruptcy,  Nicholas  Fish  of  New  York  got  a court  order  attaching 
his  property.  In  the  meantime  Duer  had  disposed  of  the  notes  Bingham  had  given 
him  to  various  of  his  creditors,  among  them  Daniel  Ludlow,  a prominent  New  York 
banker.  When  Bingham,  unsure  of  his  legal  position,  refused  to  pay,  Ludlow  finally 
brought  suit.  See  Ludlow  vs.  Bingham , 4 Dallas,  46-63. 
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7,000  acres  of  Trenton,  for  his  own  advances  of  5,000  dollars,  and  his 
responsibility  to  you  of  8,000  dollars.  La  Roches  quarter  is  also  mort- 
gaged to  him  for  1,800  dollars. 

A propos,  La  Roche  will  sell  his  7,000  acres  of  Trenton.  Leonard 
Jarvis  has  offered  him  one  dollar  per  acre  payable  in  6 years  with  interest 
until  paid,  and  to  satisfy  him  by  a mortgage  on  his  Cambridge  estate.  But 
La  Roche  wants  some  money  and  would  take  your  obligations  at  6 years 
with  interest  for  6,000  dollars  and  one  thousand  dollars  in  cash.  Walker 
would  consent  to  this  and  release  his  mortgage.  I presume  this,  as  the 
proposal  was  made  in  his  presence  and  he  seemingly  assented.  I advise 
strongly  to  this  purchase  as  it  is  covered  with  wood  and  adjoins  the  other 
part  of  Trenton  and  lyes  on  Jordan  River.  I presume  Walker  might  be 
induced  to  the  same  terms  for  Van  Berckels  quarter.  Consider  and  let  me 
know.  La  Roche  cannot  stay  here  long.3 

Yesterday  a Mr.  Robinson  spoke  to  me  respecting  50,000  acres,  or  one 
half  of  your  obligation  to  Flint  which  was  mortgaged  to  him  and  Cruger 
by  Melancton  Smith.  The  other  half  I do  not  yet  learn  where  it  is.  This 
cursed  obligation  has  been  floating  about  to  the  injury  of  other  property. 
People  do  not  make  a distinction  between  the  residuary  -profits  and  the 
actual  acres.  I propose  to  you  that  we  buy  up  this  affair  even  at  the  ex- 
pence of  15,000  dollars  payable  in  5 or  6 years.4  I have  seen  LeRoy  and 
Bayard,5  and  they  affect  to  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Baring,  and  that  they 
have  no  information  of,  or  letters  for  him.  This  may  be  so.  Enquire  wheth- 
er any  letters  were  sent  from  Willing  and  Francis.6 

I expect  to  hear  by  the  post  of  today  whether  he  has  left  Boston.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  is  not  here.  I shall  stay  until  he  comes,  however  painful  it  is 
to  be  from  my  family,  as  I consider  this  of  immense  importance.  I have 
not  yet  opened  my  lips  to  any  one  even  of  his  name  excepting  Le  Roy  and 
Bayard,  and  this  in  Mrs.  Le  Roys  lying-in  chamber.  I shall  communicate 
to  you  the  first  I shall  hear  of  him,  and  you  will  please  to  do  the  same. 

Every  day  I have  been  here  I have  dined  in  large  companies  where 

3 On  this  Trenton  business,  see  above,  pp.  168—170. 

4 Royal  Flint  had  been  promised  the  residuary  profits  on  100,000  acres  of  the  Maine 
lands  at  the  time  he  first  acted  for  Duer  and  Knox.  Apparently  Melancton  Smith 
purchased  Flint’s  rights  and  must  have  later  paid  off  the  mortgage  to  Robinson  and 
Cruger,  for  on  10  March  1810  Bingham’s  trustees  settled  with  Melancton  Smith’s 
heirs  by  paying  them  $12,000.  The  pertinent  documents  on  this  affair,  including 
Flint’s  assignment  to  Smith,  Bingham’s  promise  to  Flint,  and  the  settlement  of  1810, 
are  in  BP. 

5 LeRoy  and  Bayard  were  the  New  York  correspondents  for  the  House  of  Baring. 

6 Willing  and  Francis  were  the  Philadelphia  correspondents  for  the  House  of  Baring. 
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the  Province  of  Maine  lands  have  naturally  enough  been  a considerable 
topic  of  conversation  and  I have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  im- 
pression in  their  favor  is  very  general  and  decisive.  Mr.  Daniel  Ludlow7 
made  this  declaration,  for  it  seems  he  has  been  there,  “That  the  land  is 
capable  of  producing  wheat  and  all  other  valuable  production  in  as  great 
if  not  greater  quantities  than  any  other  new  lands,  and  that  the  situation 
is  beyond  all  comparison  better  and  promises  greater  advantages.”  This 
declaration  applied  equally  to  New  Brunswick.  I yesterday  dined  at  the 
Mayors  in  company  with  thirty  gentlemen  and  the  conversation  took  the 
same  turn.  I consider  my  time  usefully  employed,  in  giving  just  and  fa- 
vorable ideas  of  our  country,  and  this  without  any  offer  of  sale.  I am  per- 
suaded that  in  the  course  of  this  and  the  next  week  I shall  dine  [?  ] in 
company  with  every  person  that  Mr.  Baring  will  see  during  his  stay  here. 
Enough  for  the  present.  Health  and  immortality  to  Mrs.  Bingham  and 

her  sattelites.  , 

Y ours  sincerely 

H.  Knox 

Mr.  Bingham 


Cobb  to  Bingham , New  Yorky  7 January  1796  [BP] 

My  dear  Sir:  NeW  Y°rk  JanUary  ^ 1 79& 

By  my  short  note  of  yesterday  you  will  be  inform’d  of  my  arrival  here. 
I have  inform’d  you  in  my  letter  from  Boston  of  my  proceedings  there, 
on  the  subject  of  my  mission,  and  altho’  I have  been  frequently  with  the 
gentleman  in  different  companies  at  Boston,  and  in  the  most  familiar 
conversations  on  our  route  to  this  place,  yet,  I am  confident,  he  does  not 
consider  me  as  having  any  concern  in  influencing  his  opinions  in  favor  of 
the  Eastern  Lands;  and  I am  further  convinced  that  he  has  not  inti- 
mated, even  to  his  greatest  confidents,  his  intentions  of  coming  to  this 
country.  As  a convincing  circumstance  of  this  fact,  the  morning  of  our 
departure  from  Boston,  I call’d  upon  him.  He  then,  for  the  first  time,  be- 
gan a conversation  on  the  Maine  lands,  and  particularly  requested  of  me 
that  on  our  journey  in  the  stage,  I would  not  mention  a word  by  which 
Mr.  Codman  (who  is  his  most  intimate  friend)  should  suspect  his  inten- 
tions as  to  that  country,  telling  me  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  not  made 
known  his  business  to  any  body,  and  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  known. 
This  with  other  circumstances  that  came  tc  my  knowledge  at  Boston,  and 


7 Daniel  Ludlow  (1750—1814),  was  a member  of  a distinguished  New  York  family 
and  a leading  banker  in  the  city.  See  above,  p.  619,  note  2. 
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still  more  convincing  ones  that  occur’d  on  the  road,  I am  persuaded,  that 
if  he  ever  had  any  bad  impressions  of  our  country  they  are  eradicated,  that 
he  thinks  very  favorably  of  it,  and  appears  to  be  anxious  for  a concern 
[in]  it — at  least , as  much  so  as  a Dutchman  can  be. 

He  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  lands  of 
this  country,  as  much  so  as  almost  any  one  here.  Indeed  it  appears  that 
he  has  paid  particular  attention  to  this  subject.  He  not  only  knows  the 
particular  local  situation  of  lands,  their  connections  and  communications, 
but  the  prices  likewise  at  which  they  have  been  bo’t  and  sold.  As  to  your 
lands,  he  knows  all  about  them.  He  has  got  the  report  of  our  Committee 
for  Eastern  Lands,  which  states  all  their  proceedings,  the  prices  at  which 
the  lands  have  been  sold,  to  whom,  and  the  terms  of  payment  and  settle- 
ment. Those  circumstances,  being  known  to  you,  will  necessarily  point 
out  some  general  modes  of  conduct  on  your  part. 

I shall  remain  in  this  city  ’till  I have  your  directions.  I appear  at  present 
to  my  friend,  that  I am  transacting  business  here,  which  I expect  to  ac- 
complish in  three  or  four  days,  after  which  I am  destin’d  for  Philadelphia. 
He  is  very  anxious  to  accompany  me,  and  will  do  it,  if  he  can  possible  \_sic\ 
arrange  his  business  here  for  departure.  (He  has  some  commercial  busi- 
ness to  transact  for  the  House  of  Hope.)  He  says  he  will  leave  it  for  the 
present  rather  than  not  go  on  with  me. 

I have  seen  Knox  this  morning.  At  1 2 o’clock  he  will  see  Baring. 

Adieu 

D.  Cobb 

Since  writing  the  above,  Mr.  Baring  requests  me  to  inform  you  that  he 
intends  coming  to  Philadelphia  sooner  than  he  wrote  you  he  should,  and 
would  have  given  you  a letter,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  my  writing  at 
this  time. 

Knox  to  Bingham  y New  Y or ky  7 January  1796  [BP] 

Thursday  7 January  1796. 

Since  I wrote  you  this  morning  I called  upon  Mr.  Baring  and  found 
him  with  General  Cobb  only,  who  introduced  us  to  each  other.  I soon 
after  presented  your  letter,  which  he  read,  and  pocketed.  The  conver- 
sation took  another  turn,  and  Mr.  Codman  and  others  came  in.  He,  how- 
ever, took  an  opportunity  to  tell  me  that  he  would  call  upon  me  and  talk 
over  the  subject  to  which  the  letter  I had  delivered  alluded,  that  his  busi- 
ness was  not  known  to  any  person,  that  he  had  received  such  information 


My  dear  Sir: 
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from  collateral  inquiries  as  to  enable  him  to  make  u'p  his  mind  and  that  there- 
fore he  thought  it  but  right  to  repair  as  soon  as  convenient  to  Philadelphia 
in  order  to  come  to  a conclusion,  that  he  should  defer  a more  intimate 
knowledge  of  New  York  until  his  return  after  he  had  settled  this  business 
in  Philadelphia.  The  impression,  and  the  only  one  left  on  my  mind,  was 
that  he  had  determined  to  embrace  the  offer  upon  some  terms,  but  wheth- 
er the  precise  terms  you  proposed  I could  not  then  discover.  I have  the 
idea  he  will  object  to  the  price — perhaps  I may  be  wrong.  In  appearance 
he  seems  the  brother  and  a strong  but  large  likeness  of  the  young  Baring 
now  in  Philadelphia8 — less  polish,  a countenance  rather  buttoned  up,  but 
without  the  least  particle  of  disengenousness  or  want  of  candor.  Indeed 
I think  the  terms  he  used  to  me  were  synonymous  to  those  used  in  his 
fathers  letter.  He  is  intelligent,  charmed  with  the  climate  and  appearance 
of  New  England,  says  that  no  part  of  Europe  in  which  he  has  been  is  more 
populous  than  the  country  through  which  he  has  come  and  that  every 
thing  exceeds  his  expectations,  that  the  people  in  Europe  have  no  adequate 
idea  of  our  happy  situation. 

I did  not  speak  much  to  him.  I told  him  you  had  communicated  his 
fathers  letter  to  me,  that  you  were  highly  pleased  that  he  had  pursued 
the  methods  he  had  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  value  of  the  object.  That  from 
the  time  the  offer  had  been  made,  all  other  propositions  had  ceased  and 
that  you  had  not  entertained  any  doubts  but  the  offer  if  well  examined 
would  be  embraced.  That  the  low  terms  you  had  proposed,  arose  from  a 
desire  to  interest  so  respectable  a connection  in  such  a manner,  as  that 
mutual  satisfaction  and  confidence  should  arise  and  encrease  in  the  pursuit 
of  a great  mutual  object.  That  he  was  no  doubt  well  aware  that  the 
monied  capital  of  this  country  was  inferior  to  the  demands  for  various 
profitable  objects,  that  although  you  were  here  exceedingly  rich  yet  your 
estate,  very  widely  disbursed  [ ? ] , did  not  permit  you  without  too  great 
a sacrifice  of  bestowing  such  capital  upon  eastern  country  as  it  really  re- 
quired in  order  to  give  that  estimation  and  price  that  it  merited.  That 
your  character  and  station  in  society  forbad  your  taking  those  steps,  which 
others  had  done  to  inflate  the  reputation  of  your  lands,  that  you  desired 
them  to  be  regularly  settled  knowing  well  that  your  profits  although  not 
instant  would  be  certain  and  abundant. 

Among  other  things  he  said  he  did  not  expect  and  should  therefore  not 
attempt  any  further  information  at  this  place.  I shall  hold  myself  ready  to 
meet  him  for  further  conversations  and  it  will  probably  be  this  day.  If  it 

8 This  must  have  been  Henry  Baring,  who  later  married  Bingham’s  second  daugh- 
ter Maria.  I have  found  no  other  reference  to  his  being  in  Philadelphia  at  this  time. 
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be  your  desire,  that  I should  accompany  him  to  Philadelphia  I will  do  it, 
however  disagreeable  for  me  to  be  absent  from  my  family.  He  may  set  out 
on  Wednesday  next,  perhaps.  He  is  engaged  to  dine  with  me  at  the  gov- 
ernors on  Monday,  and  I shall  take  care  otherwise  to  see  that  he  is  well 
introduced  here. 

I am  summoned  by  a Mr.  John  N.  Remsen,  a lawyer,  as  an  endorser 
upon  your  note  for  900  dollars,  one  20/23  December,  in  the  possession 
of  William  Hill  the  present  holder,  to  make  arrangements  for  payment, 
you  having  refused  so  to  do.  This  is  part  of  the  15,000  dollars  due  last 
month.  The  remainder  belongs  in  the  bank  of  New  York  fairly  [ ? ] . This 
perhaps  was  not  so  soon  alienated.  I have  put  the  notice  into  Colonel  Ham- 
iltons  hands  and  will  abide  his  judgement.9  It  is  however  probable  they  will 
commence  a suit  which  truly  I would  willingly  avoid.  Always  respect- 
fully remember  me  to  Mrs.  Bingham,  and  the  young  immortals. 

Yours 

H.  Knox 

This  letter  I commenced  yesterday,  and  finished  this  morning,  being  Fri- 
day, the  8 January. 

Bingham  to  Cobb,  Philadelphia , 7 January  1796  [CP] 


My  dear  General:  Philadelphia  January  7th  1796 

I have  received  your  letter  of  the  28  ultimo  and  am  happy  to  find  that 
you  arrived  at  Boston  previous  to  Mr.  Baring’s  departure. 

He  confesses  in  a letter  that  he  wrote  to  me  that  the  influential  object 
in  his  visit  to  Boston  was  information  concerning  these  lands,  but  I can- 
not conceive  the  reasons  for  his  long  delay.  I am  curious  to  know  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  nature  of  his  enquiries,  and  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  make  them. 

Your  longer  residence  will  perhaps  have  enabled  you  to  throw  light 
upon  this  subject. 

I wish  you  to  inform  me  what  you  suppose  to  have  been  the  impression 
on  his  mind,  and  whether  you  had  any  conversation  that  leads  you  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  B.  has  an  idea  of  more  extensive  purchases  in  Massa- 
chusetts, or  any  desire  of  being  connected  with  the  back  tract,  which  is  a 
business  I wish  for  the  present  to  keep  out  of  sight. 


9 This  refers  to  the  payment  of  the  notes  given  Duer  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of 
his  pre-emption  rights.  When  Duer  failed,  these  notes  were  attached  by  his  creditors, 
but  because  of  various  legal  ambiguities,  Bingham  refused  to  pay. 
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I am  certainly  placed  in  a disagreable  situation,  by  being  kept  so  long 
in  suspence,  as  I cannot  take  advantage  of  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances that  offer,  nor  form  any  systematic  plan  of  improvement  and  set- 
tlement, which  requires  the  cooperation  of  other  capitals,  and  other  per- 
sons, to  carry  into  effect.  It  is  now  six  months  since  I made  the  offer, 
which  was  at  a price  extravagantly  low — lower  than  the  average  rise  of 
property  deemed  the  most  stationary  in  the  country  would  justify,  taking 
into  consideration  its  value  in  1792  and  its  increase  since  that  period,  from 
the  immense  augmentation  of  circulating  capital  alone,  whereas  these 
lands  have  other  more  influential  causes  of  increase,  arising  from  popu- 
lation. 

Altho  I am  very  desirous  of  engaging  an  association  so  respectable,  yet 
I am  very  averse  to  the  delay  in  giving  me  an  explicit  answer,  consider- 
ing that  no  such  object,  on  such  terms,  exists  in  the  United  States.  Lands 
are  most  rapidly  increasing  in  value,  every  where,  and  I am  convinced 
I could  form  a company  that  would  give  me  much  higher  terms,  than  I 
shall  procure  by  the  offer  to  Mr.  Baring,  but  this  would  occasion  delay, 
and  payments  would  not  be  so  regular. 

The  considerable  demand  for  these  lands  for  settlement,  must  operate 
conviction  on  every  person,  relative  to  their  value,  and  I am  happy  to  find 
that  you  were  so  chaced  thro  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

I put  this  letter  under  cover  to  General  Knox,  as  I expect  it  will  meet 

you  at  New  York.  . 

Y ours  sincerely, 

Wm.  Bingham 

P.  S.  I think  if  Baring  could  be 
alarmed  at  an  apparent 
indifference  or  indisposition  to  the 
bargain  on  my  part,  it  would  have  a 
good  effect. 

General  Cobb 


Cobb  to  Bingham , New  Y or ky  9 January  179 6 [BP] 

My  dear  Sir:  New  York  January  9th.  1795  [6] 

In  my  letter  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  I forgot  to  mention,  that  when 
I was  in  Boston,  I drew  a bill  on  you  for  one  thousand  dollars  at  ten  days 
sight;  this,  tho5  painfull,  I was  obliged  to  do,  as  I knew  you  wish’d  to 
avoid  demands  on  this  kind  for  the  present;  but  my  carpenters  and  others 
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call’d  upon  me  for  payment  for  their  services  at  Gouldsboro’,  and  having 
already  receiv’d  of  my  friends  Jackson  and  Hays1  more  than  they  had 
been  repaid,  I could  not  ask  them  to  advance  any  further.  I was  there- 
for necessitated  to  this  measure,  which  I hope  you  will  see  the  propriety 
of  and  honor  it  accordingly.  The  bill  will  probably  be  on  by  this  post,  as  I 
had  requested  its  delay  at  Boston  ’till  last  Monday. 

Mr.  Baring  is  visiting  the  different  gentlemen  of  this  city  for  whom  he 
bro’t  letters.  He  has  not  yet  determin’d  when  he  will  proceed  for  your 
city,  but  I shall  endeavour  to  get  him  off  by  Thursday  next,  if  possible. 
His  land  negotiation  with  you  he  endeavours  to  keep  profoundly  secret, 
and  I cannot  discover  that  he  has  in  any  instance,  by  way  of  obtaining  in- 
formation of  the  lands,  ever  unmask’d  himself.  In  one  instance  at  Boston 
he  requested  of  Mr.  Vaughan  answers  to  some  questions  relatively  to  lands 
in  the  District  of  Maine;  which  he  answer’d  happily  for  your  purposes. 
Codman,  Baring’s  particular  friend,  has  an  high  estimation  of  the  coun- 
try; indeed,  I am  persuaded  that  he  (Baring)  has  a higher  idea  of  our 
country  now,  than  he  had  when  he  left  Europe,  and  nothing  can  be  in 
the  way  of  your  contract  with  him  but  the  price  of  the  purchase.  I only, 
however,  conjecture  this,  from  his  having  been  so  particular  in  obtaining 
the  report  of  the  Committee  for  Eastern  Lands,  in  which  he  sees  the  price 
you  gave  and  the  terms  of  payment,  as  he  has  never  convers’d  with  me  a 
word  on  this  subject.  Under  this  view  of  the  business  you  will  undoubtedly 
see  the  propriety  of  acting  in  the  most  open  and  honorable  terms  with  this 
gentleman,  not  however  to  relax  half  a cent  from  the  price  you  have  al- 
ready fix’d,  but  openly  to  shew  him  that  this  price  is  but  a moderate  pre- 
mium for  your  advances,  engagements,  and  trouble  in  this  purchase. 

General  Knox,  I suppose,  has  wrote  you,  the  conversation  he  had  with 
Baring.  It  was  but  short,  but  he  intends  today  to  be  more  particular  with 
him. 

Baring  is  a young  fellow,  who  has  more  of  the  manner  of  a counting 
house  than  a court — no  art  or  cunning  about  him,  a good  heart,  but  I 
believe  a Dutchman  in  negotiation.  But  with  proper  attention  he  may  be 
what  you  wish. 

Adieu  D.  Cobb 


1 M.  M.  Hays  was  a Boston  merchant  and  a close  friend  of  Cobb’s.  He  handled  much 
of  Cobb’s  financial  affairs  in  Boston  for  him.  The  draft  Cobb  mentions  here,  dated 
30  December  1795  in  favor  of  Hays,  is  in  a package  of  papers  in  BP  labeled  “Vouch- 
ers for  1796.” 
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Knox  to  Bingham , New  York , 9 January  1 796  [BP] 

M iearSir’  New  York  Saturday  9th  January  1796 

Yesterday  Mr.  B.  was  busy  in  delivering  his  letters  and  although  I was 
as  industrious  in  endevoring  to  fall  in  with  him  accidentally  as  possible,  I 
did  not  effect  it.  And  as  a further  conversation  was  to  be  by  his  appoint- 
ment I conceived  I ought  not  to  make  any  forced  appearances  to  bring 
it  about.  Cobb  is  with  him,  but  does  not  converse  with  him  directly  upon 
the  business.  I shall  see  him  in  the  course  of  today  and  tomorrow,  and  by 
Monday  post  I will  transmit  all  he  will  communicate.  I believe  he  has 
no  doubts  and  is  determined  to  conclude,  and  I presume  he  will  be  in 
Philadelphia  about  Saturday  next.  He  is  cautious,  reserved,  but  when  he 
does  speak  I am  much  deceived  if  he  be  not  entirely  candid.  Some  com- 
mercial operations  are  on  foot  between  Mr.  Codman,  and  his  brother, 
who  resides  here  and  Mr.  Baring.  I conceive  it  must  be  the  supply  of  the 
British  army  in  the  West  Indies.  But  I have  not  heard  this  suggested. 
The  ground  of  my  belief  is  that  Great  Britain  would  act  wisely  in  making 
collateral  arrangements  here  in  aid  of  her  direct  supplies  from  Europe. 

I have  written  and  will  again  write  to  General  Jackson  respecting  the 
back  tract.  One  million,  or  at  most  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
ought  to  be  the  limit.  But  the  whole  ought  to  be  taken  rather  than  lose 
the  contract  altogether  provided  always  that  Mr.  B.  will  furnish  the  pay- 
ments as  they  become  due.  A propos  on  this  point,  would  it  not  serve  to 
rivet  conviction  on  his  mind  of  your  moderation  by  suffering  him  to  take 
a moiety  of  the  back  tract,  upon  a very  moderate  advance  indeed,  perhaps 
only  the  interest  upon  the  advances  already  made?  As  to  Jackson  favor- 
ing Swan,  it  is  impossible,  but  he  is  to  have  a moiety  of  my  proportion.  If 
other  motives  were  wanting,  which  they  are  not,  this  would  secure  him. 
Participating  in  the  anxiety  of  your  suspence,  I regret  most  sincerely  that 
I cannot  by  this  post  afford  you  such  precise  intelligence  as  to  remove  all 
doubt  from  your  mind.  I believe  firmly  that  the  affair  is  in  excellent  train, 
that  means  may  be  had  by  this  connection  to  give  that  one  illustration  to 
the  District  of  Maine  which  it  merits,  that  therefore  no  small  difference 
of  terms  ought  to  break  off  the  treaty. 

Flint  and  Smith  have  made  no  specific  offer,  and  perhaps  at  this  mo- 
ment it  is  best  they  should  not.  They  are  desirous  as  they  say  to  set  off  a 
tract  of  100,000  acres  and  pay  you  what  it  has  cost,  but  this  I told  them 
was  utterly  inadmissible  for  a moment. 

Walker  says  that  he  is  already  pledged  to  you  for  the  advances,  that  he 
is  desirous  of  throwing  up  the  whole,  and  therefore  he  conceives  it  un- 
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necessary  to  give  further  bonds.  Could  you  not  make  an  arrangement 
(provided  Baring  takes  up  the  bargain),  to  give  the  advances  and  even 
5,000  dollars,  on  their  entire  relinquishment?  They  clog  us.  Cobb  is  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  their  tract,  and  I think  we  ought  to 
do  every  thing  to  get  rid  of  them.  This  offer  need  not  come  from  you. 
They  might  make  it.  You  could  bring  this  about. 

Yours  affectionately 
H.  Knox 


Bingham  to  Cobb , Philadelphia  y 9 January  179 6 [CP] 

Dear  General’  Philadelphia  January  9th  1796 

Your  letter  of  the  7th  instant  did  not  arrive  here  untill  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  post  which  prevented  me  from  replying  thereto  yesterday. 

I observe  the  very  circumspect  and  prudent  conduct  of  Mr.  Baring, 
in  concealing  his  views  from  the  world,  which  I much  commend,  as  it 
will  prevent  the  impertinent  curiosity  and  interference  of  strangers. 

I am  happy  to  find  that  his  prepossessions  appear  to  be  strong  with  re- 
spect to  the  Maine  Lands,  which  I think  must  have  been  fully  confirmed 
by  the  tenor  of  your  conversation,  on  the  journey.  I suppose  that  you  did 
not  forget  to  mention  the  applications  made  to  you,  as  you  passed  thro 
Connecticut,  Hampshire,  and  Worcester  Counties,  nor  to  mention  the 
dislike  to  the  Genesee  country  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness,  which  has 
turned  the  attention  of  the  eastern  states  to  the  Maine  Lands. 

You  think  Codman  ignorant  of  his  views,  but  in  a former  letter  you 
mention  that  Codman  had  made  known  that  he  would  probably  purchase 
some  of  the  wild  lands  of  this  country. 

Somebody  must  be  possessed  of  his  intentions,  as  he  must  have  been 
assisted  in  procuring  such  accurate  intelligence  of  the  lands  of  that  coun- 
try, and  the  various  documents  concerning  them  of  a public  nature. 

I am  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Baring  has  expressed  a wish  of  accom- 
panying you  to  Philadelphia  as  it  indicates  the  idea  of  his  mind  being  ar- 
ranged to  meet  the  subject.  I wish  much  that  you  may  come  on  together, 
as  you  will  have  a further  opportunity  of  extracting  sentiments,  which  may 
be  usefull  to  know  in  the  progress  of  our  negotiations,  as  well  as  making 
stronger  impressions  on  his  mind.  I am  therefore  happy  to  find  that  he  is 
determined  to  take  his  departure  with  you,  altho  at  the  expence  of  ne- 
glecting his  business.  Can  you  find  out  what  is  the  nature  of  the  business 
he  has  to  transact  for  Messrs.  Hope  and  Company? 
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I hope  you  will  sett  off  as  early  as  Monday  or  Tuesday.  You  will  find 
the  roads  exceedingly  bad. 

Yours  sincerely 
Wm.  Bingham 

General  Cobb 


Knox  to  Bingham , New  York , 1 1 January  179 6 [BP] 

My  dear  Sir-  New  York  Monday  I Ith  January  1795.  [6] 

I shall  now  give  you  the  result  of  a conversation  with  Mr.  Baring  on 
Saturday  last:  that  he  has  come  to  America  principally  upon  the  object  of 
the  Maine  lands.  All  other  business  is  to  color  this.  He  has  a strong  desire 
for  the  lands,  is  well  satisfied  with  situation  and  prospects  respecting  them, 
excepting  the  Kennebec  tract,  against  which  he  has  conceived  insur- 
mountable prejudices,  and  most  probably  founded  upon  Morris’s  report 
in  the  first  instance  which  he  confesses  to  have  seen.2 

He  seems  to  think  well  of  the  back  tract,  and  after  a bargain  should  be 
made  for  a portion  of  the  lower  million,  he  seems  inclined  to  think  a good 
operation  might  be  made  of  the  back  tract.  His  prejudices  against  the  Ken- 
nebec tract  are  such  that  I think  he  is  decided  against  having  any  concern 
in  it. 

The  price  of  the  lower  Million  is  a subject  on  which  you  will  not  at  first 
perfectly  agree,  even  if  you  consent  to  a seperation  of  the  Kennebec  tract. 
He  is  perfectly  informed  of  the  first  cost  and  indeed  every  circumstance 
relative  to  all  the  lands,  as  the  report  of  the  Eastern  Committee,  which 
has  been  recently  printed,  is  in  his  possession. 

He  ventured  this  idea  to  me:  that  he  was  not  anxious  to  make  the 
purchase  even  of  the  lower  Million,  but  as  expectations  had  been  ex- 
cited, he  was  willing  to  take  up  a portion  of  that  and  pay  the  money  down 
for  it,  if  a proper  price  could  be  agreed  upon,  adding  that  paying  down  a 
large  mass  of  money  was  a different  thing  from  fixing  a much  larger 
nominal  price,  and  at  distant  and  small  payments. 

I said  every  thing  of  the  Kennebec  tract  I ought  to  have  said:  that  it 
was  a valuable  tract  even  for  cultivation,  invaluable  for  its  timber;  the 
situation  such  as,  by  purchasing  the  falls  below,  every  stick  of  timber  could 
be  sawed  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors;  that  I could  not  undertake 
to  say  whether  you  would  seperate  it  from  the  lower  Million  or  not,  that 
it  would  now  command  a respectable  profit  in  townships  and  no  doubt  it 

2 For  Morris’s  report,  see  above,  pp.  188—205. 
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would.  But  all  I said  to  him  of  the  excellence  of  this  tract  had  little  or  no 
effect  upon  him.  He  said  he  had  made  upon  [jzc]  his  mind  upon  the  point. 

An  idea  has  suggested  itself  to  me,  that  you  should  first  make  a con- 
clusive bargain  with  him  for  a portion  of  the  Million  east  of  Penobscot, 
and  then  a conditional  bargain  for  the  Kennebec  tract;  that,  if  he  did  not 
approve  it  upon  a full  investigation  of  it  by  his  own  agents,  the  money 
should  be  returned  in  3 or  4 years  with  interest.  But  I think  the  idea  of  a 
conditional  sale  should  not  be  brought  into  view  until  the  absolute  sale 
was  made. 

I presume  that  were  he  to  pay  the  installments  on  the  back  tract,  he 
would  expect  to  be  let  in  upon  a small  advance  of  price. 

I mentioned  to  him  that  should  you  consent  to  a seperation  of  the  two 
tracts,  that  he  could  not  suppose  that  you  would  do  it  upon  the  same  price 
for  the  lower  Million  as  you  required  for  both. 

As  far  as  I can  perceive  at  present,  it  appears : 

1 st.  That  he  will  give  you  the  2/  sterling  for  a portion  of  the  lower  Mil- 
lion— say  half  or  two-thirds; 

2d.  That  he  would  like  a concern  in  the  back  tract,  to  any  amount  that 
should  be  thought  proper; 

3<s?.  That  he  would  also  wish  to  be  concerned  in  all  the  purchases  upon 
the  sea  coast.  I mean  the  six  townships,  Trenton,  etc. 

4 th.  That  he  would  also  like  to  be  concerned  in  purchasing  the  preemp- 
tion right  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  of  the  Indian  lands  on  Penobscot. 

Although  the  idea  has  been  suggested  of  Sir  Francis  Baring  being  the 
purchaser,  yet  to  me  he  let  fall  the  idea  of  Hopes  House  being  concerned. 

He  will  set  out  from  this  on  Wednesday.  He  is  anxious  to  get  on  and 
conclude  something.  Cobb  will  accompany  him,  and  he  is  also  desirous  that 
I should  go  with  him,  but  this  will  depend  upon  you,  and  therefore  I told 
him  that  I could  not  determine  until  Tuesday  when  I expect  to  receive 
your  opinion  on  my  coming  or  not.  I should  think  on  the  whole  I might 
be  of  more  service  at  Boston  respecting  the  back  tract,  and  the  preemption 
right  of  the  Indians.  If  Mr.  B strikes  [ ? ] with  you,  this  right  ought  to 
be  obtained  without  delay  at  any  price  even  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  because 
it  is  so  peculiarly  situated  with  respect  to  our  other  lands  and  is  so  well  tim- 
bered that  even  at  this  price,  we  could  soon  sell  it  for  four  dollars.  I have 
written  to  General  Jackson  upon  this  score,  and  also  to  [illegible]  the 
back  tract.  You  will  also  write  him  about  the  Penobscot  tract;  that  is,  to 
purchase  the  pre-emption  right  at  any  price.  Perhaps  the  State  will  under- 
take to  extinguish  the  title,  and  sell  the  lands  under  that  idea,  which 
would  be  better  than  to  purchase  the  pre-emption  right  and  for  us  to  ex- 
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tinguish.  Mr.  Baring  is  also  apparently  desirous  of  this  purchase.  He  says 
that  Judge  Sullivan  and  other  companies  are  forming  for  this  purpose. 
But  no  persons  can  give  so  much  as  we,  because  they  are  not  so  valuable 
to  any  other  class.  Be  explicit  upon  this  subject.  If  I go  to  Philadelphia, 
it  will  take  me  about  ten  days  more  time.  Jackson  may  commence  the 
business  through  a confidential  agent.  Indeed  it  would  not  do  for  either 
of  him  or  me  to  appear  as  the  ostensible  purchase  [r]  of  the  Penobscot 
tract.  We  appear  already  to  hold  too  much,  in  the  opinion  of  many. 

Upon  reviewing  the  whole  subject  respecting  Mr.  Baring’s  connec- 
tion, I take  it  for  granted  you  will  think  it  wise  to  form  some  agreement 
with  him  the  best  you  can,  but  that  you  will  not  suffer  him  to  fly  off.  En- 
gage their  capital  once  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  lands  you  will  com- 
mand almost  if  not  quite  the  price  your  most  sanguine  wishes  could  de- 
sire. He  says  if  they  engage,  they  will  go  any  lengths  in  the  improvement 
you  shall  think  proper. 

That  the  situation  of  the  lands  and  the  respectability  of  the  connection 
are  their  inducements,  that  if  they  fail  here,  they  shall  make  no  other 
speculation  whatever  in  lands. 

I will  see  La  Roche  and  conclude  with  him  for  his  portion  of  Trenton. 
I have  hitherto  received  no  specific  proposals  from  Flint  and  Smith. 

Permit  me  to  urge  you  at  this  moment,  to  offer  to  Van  Berckel,  by  some 
channel  5,000  dollars  for  his  relinquishment.  I mean  more  than  the  ad- 
vances. Walker  has  alarmed  them  and  he  has  had  no  answer.  Part  of 
the  advances  could  be  reimbursed  by  Walkers  conveyance  of  Trenton, 
provided  they  permit,  as  they  might  be  induced  to  do.  This  negotiation 
with  V B ought  to  be  done  before  Mr.  B.  arrives.  No  person  knows  his 
business  here.3 

Your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend 
H.  Knox 

Mr.  Bingham 


Cobb  to  Bingham , New  York,  1 1 January  179 6 [BP] 

My  dear  Sir:  NeW  York  Monda>'>  January  I ith.  1796 

At  last  my  charge  has  determin’d  to  depart  this  city  on  Wednesday 
morning.  He  would  have  gone  on  Tuesday,  if  General  Knox  could  have 
been  determin’d  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  at  that  time,  and  he  now  rests  his 


3 There  is  a detailed  memorandum  of  Knox’s  in  BP  which  was  enclosed  with  this 
letter  reviewing  the  whole  Walker-LaRoche-Leval  involvement  in  Trenton. 
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determination,  in  some  measure,  on  the  answer  he  shall  receive  from  you 
by  tomorrow’s  mail. 

Knox  and  Baring  have  had  a long  confab  about  the  lands.  The  par- 
ticulars you  will  receive  from  the  General  this  day. 

Your  letters  by  different  posts,  within  the  last  fortnight,  I have  re- 
ceiv’d. Baring’s  business  to  this  country  is  chiefly  for  the  purchase  of  the 
land;  he  has  however  merchantile  concerns,  of  no  great  consequence, 
both  here  and  at  Boston.  The  Maine  Lands  are  his  great  object,  and  you 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  any  other  land  projects,  as  he  has  frequently 
observ’d  that  he  or  his  friends  would  not  accept,  as  a present,  of  any  other 
lands  in  the  United  States.  The  Georgia  speculation  is  his  abhorrence,  as 
well  as  the  Connecticut  bubble.  It  will  be  impracticable  for  me  to  come  on 
before  Baring.  Knox  is  of  this  opinion.  I have  made  myself  so  necessary 
to  him  that  the  poor  fellow  would  be  exceedingly  distress’d  at  my  sepera- 
tion ; indeed  I have  operated  upon  this  principle  in  getting  him  away  from 
this  city  so  soon.  On  our  arrival  in  Philadelphia  I shall  have  an  oppertunity 
of  seeing  you  before  you  will  meet  him. 

I have  almost  persuaded  Knox  without  your  letter  of  Tuesday,  to  go 
on  with  us ; his  anxieties  for  seeing  Madam  must  be  done  away  with,  and 
he  should  attend  to  this  business,  at  this  time,  above  all  other  concerns.  I 
will  bring  him  on  if  I have  to  bind  him  for  the  purpose.  By  Fryday  or 
Saturday  we  shall  be  with  you.  The  roads  are  damnable. 

Your  obedient  servant 
D.  Cobb 


Bingham  to  Cobby  Philadelphia y 1 1 January  1796  [CP] 

My  dear  General:  Philadelphia  January  i ith  1 796 

I wrote  to  you  by  Saturday’s  post  in  reply  to  yours  of  the  7 th  instant, 
which  I did  not  receive  untill  the  day  after  it  should  have  arrived,  and  I 
am  very  apprehensive  of  a delay  in  forwarding  that  letter,  as  by  a mis- 
take in  my  watch,  I sent  it  too  late  for  the  mail. 

I sincerely  wish  you  may  prevail  upon  Mr.  Baring  to  leave  New  York 
immediately,  as  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  this  business,  so  long  kept  in 
suspence,  should  be  finally  settled. 

Besides,  it  is  said  that  the  treaty  is  arrived,  with  due  form  of  ratification. 
In  this  case  it  is  possible  that  some  political  collisions  may  take  place  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  may  have  a tendency  to  work  on  the 
opinions  of  strangers,  in  an  unfavorable  manner.  I shall  expect  you  to 
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leave  New  York  on  Wednesday,  and  shall  defer  any  further  communi- 
cations, untill  I have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

Yours,  etc. 

^ ^ , Wm.  Bingham 

General  Cobb 


Knox  to  Bingham y New  York > 12  January  179 6 [BP] 

My  dear  Sir:  New  York  12  JanualT  '795  [6] 

By  the  post  of  this  morning  I have  received  yours  of  the  9th  and  1 ith. 
I wrote  you  fully  yesterday  respecting  Mr.  Baring.  Tomorrow  he  and 
General  Cobb  will  set  off  for  Philadelphia.  On  Monday  next  I shall  go 
to  Boston  where  most  certainly  I shall  be  more  usefully  employed  than 
at  Philadelphia.  I shall  expect  your  ideas  either  here  or  at  Boston,  but  here 
if  possible,  about  the  Indian  lands  on  Penobscot  River,  if  Mr.  B.  and  you 
agree  we  ought  to  have  them.  They  will  illustrate,  and  enhance  the  other 
lands  beyond  all  belief. 

I have  agreed  with  La  Roche  upon  his  own  terms,  to  wit,  take  his  7,000 
acres  of  land  at  one  dollar  per  acre  payable  in  your  bonds  at  6 years,  with 
interest  payable  half  yearly,  and  in  addition  one  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  the 
title  to  be  examined,  first,  at  Boston  and  all  made  clear.  After  this  was 
arranged,  Colonel  Walker  agreed  that  for  the  other  half  of  Trenton  he 
would  make  a conveyance  to  you,  La  Roche  having  made  an  absolute 
deed  to  him  (Walker)  for  Mrs.  Van  B.’s  half  on  condition  of  your  paying 
at  the  periods  to  be  agreed  upon  five  thousand  dollars  or  thereabouts  ac- 
cording to  the  minute  herein  delivered.  The  whole  14,000  acres  in  Tren- 
ton and  No.  8 would  stand  thus: 

La  Roche  6,000  dollars 

Walker  (nearly  two  thousand  dollars  of  the  8,000  to  be 
given  to  La  Roche  is  to  be  deducted  from  Walkers  5,000 
dollars  due  from  Madame  Van  Berckel)  5,000 

11,000 

Thus  the  whole  14,000  acres  may  be  obtained  for  eleven  thousand 
dollars.  Walker  only  wants  the  time  to  write  once  more  to  Van  Berckel 
and  inform  him  that  he  will  convey  away  Trenton  unless  they  reimburse 
him  the  5,000  dollars,  for  the  security  of  which  he  has  conveyed  to  him  by 
La  Roche  (to  whom  General  Jackson  conveyed  the  whole  of  Trenton) 
Mrs.  V Berckels  half,  and  a mortgage  upon  La  Roches  half.  La  Roche 
and  Walker  are  enjoined  and  will  observe  silence . 
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Melancton  Smith  will  soon  be  in  Philadelphia  and  perhaps  make  you 
some  propositions  concerning  Flints  residuary  profits  of  100,000  acres.  I 
can  get  no  specific  proposal  from  them. 

I consider  that  you  and  Mr.  Baring  will  make  some  agreement,  by 
which  you  may  possess  yourself  of  a large  sum  of  money.  In  this  case  per- 
mit me  to  urge  you  to  obtain  a larger  sum  than  your  own  wants  may  re- 
quire. I have  been  sounding  here  to  see  whether  I could  sell  any  of  the 
Waldo  Patent  to  raise  money.  It  is  out  of  the  question.  All  people  here  are 
extended  upon  the  rack  of  speculation.  Notes  upon  notes,  but  no  money. 
I could  from  some  of  the  parties  we  consulted  last  spring  have  made  some 
bargain  respecting  my  contract  with  you,  but  this  I have  utterly  rejected, 
as  it  might  have  influenced  the  question  with  Mr.  Baring.  The  sum  which 
would  place  me  completely  at  my  ease  would  be  50,000  dollars  and 
which  might  be  included  in  the  sum  he  may  pay  or  which  he  may  advance 
you.  If  it  should  not  be  included  in  a sale  which  would  be  the  best,  perhaps 
it  might  be  included  in  the  shape  of  a loan,  but  at  any  rate  permit  me  to  rely 
upon  your  friendship  to  obtain  this  sum.  I rest  this  request  with  you  in 
perfect  confidence  assuming  myself  that  it  will  be  complied  with  if  it  be 
possible. 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  humble  servant 
H.  Knox 

Let  it  be  understood  by  you,  that  notwithstanding  I shall  not  go  with 
Mr.  Baring,  yet  if  at  any  time  before  next  Monday  you  should  judge  it 
expedient  for  me  to  come  on  to  Philadelphia,  I shall  do  it  however  reluc- 
tantly as  it  respects  my  family. 

H.  Knox 

Knox  to  Bingham , New  York,  12  January  1796  [BP] 

My  dear  Sir:  New  York  3 o’clock  12  January  1796. 

Having  had  a final  conversation  with  Mr.  Baring  upon  the  subject  of 
his  proposed  purchase  I shall  now  state  to  you  the  result. 

He  seems  inflexibly  prejudiced  against  the  Kennebec  tract  and  decided 
against  being  concerned  in  it  at  any  rate.  But  he  seems  earnestly  desirous 
for  the  tract  east  of  the  Penobscot  at  a frofer  frice.  The  price  I presume 
will  be  the  only  difficulty.  He  says  he  should  be  unwilling  to  give  such  a 
price  for  a moiety  of  that  tract  as  would  pay  for  the  whole  two  millions. 

I repeated  what  I before  have  written  to  you  upon  that  point:  that  if  you 
consented  to  seperate  the  two  tracts,  that  a certain  degree  of  odium  would 
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be  cast  upon  the  tract  rejected ; that  I was  not  authorized  to  say  any  thing 
upon  the  price  but  that  it  appeared  reasonable  that  if  the  whole  was  worth 
2/,  and  one  part  was  better  than  another,  that  the  part  chosen  ought  to  be 
! higher  than  the  part  rejected;  that  I was  persuaded  you  could  discuss  the 
I point  as  men  of  business,  and  that  the  result  would  be  satisfactory  to  both 
I parties;  that  he  was  desirous  of  purchasing  and  you  of  selling,  and  the  in- 
| terest  of  both  parties  being  to  form  a connection,  it  would  be  formed,  of 
I course. 

In  allusion  to  the  back  tract  and  the  Penobscot  pre-emption  right  to 
I the  Indian  lands,  he  intimated  that,  the  affair  of  the  actual  purchase  being 
once  made,  he  should  expect  to  be  let  into  future  purchases  upon  equal 
terms.  His  object  is  large  and  local  confined  to  the  District  of  Maine.  Pie 
made  this  declaration  more  than  once  “that  the  respectability  of  the  con- 
nection was  a leading  motive  with  their  house  ; and  that  he  had  both  in 
Europe  and  since  his  arrival  here  attended  minutely  to  all  other  land 
speculations  going  forward  in  the  U.S.;  that  his  mind  rejected  them  al- 
together, and  that  if  he  did  not  purchase  in  the  District  of  Maine  he  should  re- 
nounce the  idea  altogether. 

He  is  anxiously  desirous  of  secrecy  and  is  of  opinion  in  which  I join 
him,  that  his  business  is  unknown  both  here  and  at  Boston.  I told  him 
however  that  by  some  information  from  Europe,  or  other  means,  it  was 
otherwise  in  Philadelphia.  He  appeared  to  attribute  this  information  to 
Hubbard  of  Amsterdam4  who  was  a meddling  man,  and  who  forced  let- 
ters upon  him  to  people  here.  He  says  they  may  surmise  what  they  please 
but  that  nobody  but  me  knows  his  real  business.  I cautioned  him  against 
secret  attempts  being  made  in  Philadelphia,  through  unsuspected  chan- 
nels, to  prejudice  him  against  our  country.  He  replied  his  information 
was  superior  to  most  upon  that  head,  and  that  he  should  be  invulnerable. 
He  was  desirous  of  my  going  to  Philadelphia  but  I informed  him  my  af- 
fairs rendered  it  impracticable.  I still  adhere  to  my  original  opinion  of 
him,  that  he  is  cautious  and  reserved;  but  once  obtain  his  confidence, 
and  he  is  all  candor  and  openness.  He  is  in  love  with  Cobb.  I am  strongly 
impressed  that  the  purchase  he  wishes  to  make  is  on  the  account  of  the 
House  of  Hopes,  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  his  father.  My  reason  is, 
that  he  constantly  speaks  of  “our  house”  in  relation  to  this  object. 

I shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  before  I leave  this  Monday  next  upon 
the  subject  of  money  for  myself  upon  which  I wrote  you  yesterday.  You 
will,  I flatter  myself,  consider  me  fully  when  you  come  to  arrange  your 


4 On  Nicholas  Hubbard,  see  above,  p.  351. 
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money  affairs  with  Mr.  B.  I do  not  wish  you  to  cramp  yourself,  but  to 
extend  the  advances  he  may  make  so  as  to  embrace  me. 

Permit  me  also  to  request  your  kindness  in  the  following  instance.  I 
make  the  request  with  reluctance,  but  the  confidence  I have  in  your  friend- 
ship induces  me  to  hope  you  may  comply  without  injury. 

Mr.  Hodgdon  has  come  under  acceptance  to  pay  5,000  dollars  for 
me  (part  of  Meades  business)  on  the  10th  of  March  next.  My  request  is 
that  you  would  permit  me  to  draw  upon  you  in  his  favor  payable  in  60 
or  90  days  after  the  20th  of  February  or  the  1st  of  March.  This  will  af- 
ford him  time  to  obtain  the  money,  and  your  acceptance  will  give  him 
confidence  in  the  arrangement.  If  nothing  arises  from  Mr.  Baring,  you 
may  depend  upon  my  punctual  compliance  so  as  to  enable  you  to  pay  when 
these  acceptances  may  become  due. 

I am  my  dear  Sir 

Your  affectionate  and  sincere  friend  and  humble  servant 

, H.  Knox 

13  January 

Mr.  Baring,  General  Cobb,  and  young  Mr.  Lincoln  (a  son  of  the 
Generals)  set  off  at  10  o clock  this  morning  for  Philadelphia  in  a pri- 
vate stage.  They  will  be  with  you  on  Friday  at  furthest. 

Mr.  Bingham 


Bingham  to  Knoxy  Philadelphia , 1 4 January  1 796  [ KP] 6 

My  dear  General:  Philadelphia  January  14th  1796 

I received  yours  of  the  12th  by  yesterdays  post,  but  not  in  time  to  reply 
thereto. 

I am  glad  to  find  that  Cobb  and  Baring  are  on  their  route,  as  I am  very 
desirous  of  terminating  this  affair.  But  my  expectations  of  a favorable 
result  are  somewhat  diminished,  since  you  informed  me  of  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  he  appeared  to  view  the  acquisition  and  his  apparently 
total  rejection  of  the  Kennebeck  tract. 

With  regard  to  the  Penobscot  lands,  it  will  be  certainly  prudent  to  ef- 
fect the  purchase  on  reasonable  terms,  if  Baring  forms  the  connection,  and 
a more  pointed  attention  in  that  case  must  be  paid  to  the  back  tract.  But 
on  the  eventual  arrangements  with  him,  much  will  depend.  I think  it 
does  not  augur  ill,  that  he  should  express  so  strong  a desire  of  General 
Cobb  accompanying  him.  I do  not  think  his  sentiments  have  been  per- 

5 This  was  probably  Theodore,  the  second  son  of  General  Benjamin  Lincoln. 
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verted  on  the  subject  of  these  lands,  further  than  the  bias  they  may  have 
received  from  Morris’s  lying  report,  of  which  they  were  in  possession  a 
long  time  since.  For  my  part,  I supposed  that,  if  on  enquiry,  the  lands 
should  answer  the  description  I gave,  the  bargain,  from  the  tenor  of  Sir 
F.  Baring’s  letter,  would  of  course  be  concluded.  But  within  the  interval 
since  I communicated  to  him  my  proposals,  these  lands  have  had  much 
brighter  prospects  open  upon  them. 

I should  not  be  so  desirous  of  disposing  of  such  a great  portion  of  these 
lands,  if  it  was  not  to  extricate  us  from  difficulties  and  unite  so  respectable 
a connection  in  their  support.  Half  of  the  lower  tract  will  produce  by  the 
sale  but  slender  means,  as  the  settling  duty  must  be  paid  before  a title  can 
be  given,  and  the  other  deeds  ought  to  be  taken  up,  by  the  means  of  an- 
ticipated payments.  I shall  certainly  make  every  effort  to  procure  large 
monied  payments,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  accommodate  your  wants,  in 
some  of  the  modes  you  have  alluded  to.  I think  if  a loan  is  resorted  to,  it 
may  be  effected. 

With  respect  to  the  purchase  made  from  La  Roche,  it  should  be  kept 
an  entire  secret,  as  it  relates  to  the  price.  Otherwise  the  Van  Berkels  will 
make  many  difficulties  and  rise  extremely  in  their  demands.  I suppose  La 
Roche’s  portion  is  set  apart  by  a regular  survey  and  has  its  exact  boun- 
daries determined,  for  I do  not  wish  to  come  into  contact  with  the  Van 
Berkels.  With  respect  to  the  other  half,  I think  you  have  not  made  a clear 
calculation.  You  mention  that  a deed  will  be  made  for  it  on  the  payment 
of  5,000  dollars,  and  in  the  addition  of  this  sum  to  that  to  be  contracted 
for  with  La  Roche,  you  make  the  whole  amount  to  1 1,000  dollars,  where- 
as it  appears  that  it  should  be  1 3,000  dollars. 

But  why  is  Van  Berckels  portion  estimated  at  5>000  dollars?  Is  it  not 
more  valuable  than  the  other  inasmuch  as  it  has  the  improvements  that 
have  cost  so  much? 

I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Van  Berckels  will  be  much  agitated 
with  this  offer  of  Walkers.  I would  rather  purchase  and  make  some  sacri- 
fice, if  they  could  be  brought  willingly  to  renounce  their  pretensions.  In 
case  of  a purchase,  it  would  be  proper  that  the  conveyance  should  be  made 
to  a third  person,  as  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  persecutions  of  the 
woman,  in  case  of  our  making  the  bargain  personally. 

I do  not  suppose  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  repair  to  Philadel- 
phia, as  I think  that  Baring  is  sufficiently  well  instructed  on  the  subject. 

I shall  again  write  you  to  morrow.  In  the  mean  while  I am 

Yours  affectionately 
Wm.  Bingham 
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P.S.  Quaere.  Is  the  claim  that  Walker  alludes  to,  in  his  note,  distinct  from 
the  advances  that  were  made,  and  for  which  he  became  security? 

General  Knox 


Bingham  to  Knox > Philadelphia , 15  January  1796  [KPJ7 

My  dear  General:  Philadelphia  January  15  1796 

I have  received  yours  of  the  12th  instant  after  the  departure  of  Cobb 
and  Baring.  I began  to  be  alarmed  about  the  arrangements  to  be  made 
with  Baring.  If  he  thinks  to  take  advantage  of  our  difficulties  and  to 
screw  us  down  to  such  a low  price,  I am  very  fearfull  that  we  shall  es- 
sentially differ,  and  perhaps  not  eventually  agree,  especially  as  he  seems 
determined  to  have  his  choice  of  the  lands  and  to  reject  the  Kennebeck 
tract. 

I am  convinced  that  he  means  to  gain  his  points  by  an  appeal  to  our 
necessities,  which  will  lead  me  to  affect  a great  indifference  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cash  payments,  whatever  may  be  my  inclination  on  the  subject. 
Indeed  I know  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  Hope’s  House  to  pay  money 
than  to  take  credit  and  pay  interest. 

I am  convinced  that  Morris’s  report  is  the  cause  of  his  rejecting  the 
Kennebeck  tract,  as  in  a conference  with  Sir  F.  Baring  and  Hubbard,  the 
latter  expressed  to  Major  Jackson  that  he  had  conceived  a very  indifferent 
opinion  of  these  lands  from  the  abovementioned  document. 

It  would  be  extremely  disagreable  to  me  to  seperate  the  tracts,  as  I 
should  have  as  much  trouble  with  the  one,  as  with  both  together. 

If  they  want  to  undertake  an  European  operation,  I am  persuaded  that 
under  the  prejudices  which  exist,  it  would  be  improper  to  incorporate 
this  tract,  and  his  backwardness  to  agree  seems  to  imply  such  an  intention. 

The  advantages  of  a connection  with  the  parties  in  Europe  must  be 
strikingly  manifest,  before  such  essential  sacrifices  as  he  calls  for,  should 
be  made,  and  on  this  point  I mean  to  be  satisfactorily  persuaded,  before  I 
make  them.  I am  convinced  that  if  his  object  is  to  employ  considerable 
funds  in  this  country  on  account  of  his  Houses  in  Europe,  that  he  will  at- 
tempt other  speculations. 

I will  with  pleasure  accommodate  you  with  an  acceptance  of  your 
drafts  for  5 >000  dollars,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hodgden  at  the  time  you  men- 
tion, presuming  that  in  case  it  should  not  be  convenient  to  me  to  advance 
the  amount,  that  you  will  make  provision  therefor. 
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I enclose  you  herewith  your  notes  paid  at  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
Please  to  request  General  Jackson  to  forward  to  me  the  last  deed  for 
the  lower  tract,  as  in  case  of  Mr.  Baring  purchasing,  it  is  the  only  evi- 
dence of  my  having  made  my  payments  regularly. 

Yours  sincerely  and  with  friendly  regard 

^ Wm.  Bingham 

General  Knox 


After  Baring  and  Cobb  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  Bingham 
might  well  have  thought  that  his  troubles  were  over.  But  such 
was  not  to  be  the  case.  News  of  Baring’s  purpose  leaked  out,  to 
Bingham’s  great  discomfiture ; Bingham’s  own  financial  difficul- 
ties, he  feared,  would  give  Baring  the  upper  hand ; and  finally, 
despite  frequent  meetings,  Bingham  could  not  get  his  visitor  to 
come  to  the  point.  Cobb  in  particular  chafed  at  the  delay,  whiling 
away  the  time  visiting  his  old  friends  from  congressional  days, 
supping  on  oysters,  and  drinking  “damn  much  wine.”8  He  re- 
ported to  Knox  his  disgust  with  the  whole  dilatory  process. 


Cobb  to  Knox , Philadelphia , 23  January  1796  [KP]9 

My  dear  Friend:  Philadelphia  January  23d.  1 796 

We  arrived  here  on  Fryday  evening  after  we  left  New  York.  On  the 
morning  following  Mr.  Bearing  had  a conversation  with  Bingham  on 
the  subject  of  the  lands,  and  has  had  frequent  interviews  since  on  the  same 
subject,  but  no  propositions  are  yet  made  for  the  adjustment  of  the  busi- 
ness. Baring  has  not  made  any  proposals  either  as  to  price  or  quantity. 
This  delay  on  his  part  gave  some  anxiety  to  Bingham,  in  consequence  of 
which  I undertook  to  push  him,  two  days  since,  to  a decision,  by  inform- 
ing him  that  I was  detain’d  here,  very  contrary  to  my  wishes,  by  his  not 
concluding  his  affairs  with  Mr.  Bingham,  as  his  fathers  proposals  had, 
for  the  present,  put  a stop  to  my  proceedings  in  Maine.  They  could  not 
be  resum’d  ’till  this  business  was  determined  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
that  I must,  however  painfull,  wate  this  event.  His  answer  was  that  in 
two  days  at  furthest  he  would  have  the  business  settled.  Yesterday  was 
the  last  of  the  two  days,  and  at  3 o’clock  he  had  made  no  proposals  to 
Bingham.  What  has  been  done  since  I know  not,  as  I have  not  seen  ei- 


See  Cobb’s  diary,  Bangor  Historical  Magazine,  v.  51—53. 
KP,  xxxviii.  103. 
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ther  party.  I am  persuaded  the  young  gentleman  has  no  other  thoughts 
but  of  purchasing  the  land,  and  I am  satisfied  the  delay  only  arises  from 
his  wish  to  make  such  enquiries  of  his  friends  here  as  he  thinks  necessary 
prior  to  the  completion  of  the  contract.  But  Bingham’s  anxieties  will  not 
let  him  rest,  when  in  fact  I am  the  only  poor  devil  that  essentially  suffers 
by  this  cursed  delay. 

Whether  he  will  take  any  of  the  Kennebeck  Million  is  uncertain — he 
has,  however,  a much  better  opinion  of  it  than  he  had  when  he  left  you — 
or  how  much  he  will  take  of  any  of  it  is  still  unknown,  but  it  is  certainly 
of  the  first  importance  that  no  anxiety  or  haiste  on  our  part  should  be 
discovered.  Let  the  lad  take  his  own  time  and  he  will  regularly  come  in. 

Altho’  I wish  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  politicks,  yet  I cannot  but 
mention  the  important  vote  of  the  House  45  to  36  on  the  Appropriation 
Bill,  on  the  Mint  Article.  It  was  contested  that  this  institution  was  useless 
and  therefore  an  appropriation  unnecessary.  On  the  other  side  it  was  ob- 
serv’d that  where  an  existing  law  required  an  annual  appropriation  it 
follow’d  of  course.  If  the  Law  was  bad,  repeal  it,  but  as  long  as  it"contin- 
ued,  the  appropriation  must  be  made.  This  was  an  entering  wedge  to  the 
Treaty  appropriations,  but  they  have  fail’d;  and  I am  happy  to  see  that 
there  is  some  principle  yet  left  among  these  unprincipled  dogs.1 

Adieu  and  remember  me  to  all  friends 
D.  Cobb 

General  Cobb’s  disgust  at  Baring’s  dilatory  tactics  was  nothing 
when  compared  with  Bingham’s  anxiety  lest  the  sale  should  slip 
through  his  fingers.  It  was  with  real  anguish  that  he  reported  his 
unhappy  situation  to  Knox. 


Bingham  to  Knox y Philadelphia y 30  January  179 6 [KP] 2 


My  dear  General : Philadelphia  January  30th  1796 

I was  prevented  writing  to  you  by  the  last  post  on  account  of  a severe 
attack  of  an  inflammatory  rheumatism,  which  confined  me  to  my  bed  for 
several  days. 

I have  as  yet  had  but  one  conversation  with  Mr.  Baring  on  the  subject 
of  the  Maine  lands,  which  was  the  day  after  his  arrival.  I have  made  every 


1 If  the  mint  could  have  been  abolished  merely  by  failure  to  appropriate  for  it,  Jay’s 
Treaty,  though  already  ratified  by  the  Senate,  could  be,  in  effect,  defeated  by  similar 
means. 
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effort  (without  appearing  too  importunate)  to  induce  him  to  come  for- 
ward, and  enter  into  a formal  agreement.3  He  has  promised  his  ideas 
and  proposals  in  writing,  but  has  disappointed  me,  notwithstanding  he 
had  fixed  a specific  time,  within  which  he  would  deliver  them. 

His  conduct  is  hitherto  utterly  inexplicable.  It  is  possible  he  may  sup- 
V pose  that  by  assuming  an  air  of  indifference  relative  to  the  acquisition,  he 
may  occasion  me  to  relax  essentially  from  the  terms  I have  offered;  or, 
it  is  possible,  he  may  not  have  finally  determined  in  his  own  mind,  the 
- price  he  will  be  disposed  to  give,  altho  he  informed  me  that  he  should  not 
make  any  enquiries  here,  as  he  did  not  expect  any  further  information, 
and  he  mentioned  to  General  Cobb  that  his  opinions  were  fully  fixed,  and 
that  he  should  soon  communicate  them  to  me. 

Perhaps  he  may  suppose  that  an  immediate  arrangement  would  have 
the  appearance  of  precipitancy,  and  therefore  is  inclined  to  a postpone- 
ment of  the  business. 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  object  of  his  mission  to  this  country  is  to  make 
j some  valuable  acquisitions  of  real  estate,  from  whence  you  will  naturally 
infer,  that,  during  the  existing  scarcity  of  money,  he  will  be  assailed  with 
a variety  of  offers  from  all  quarters,  which  may  keep  him  in  a puzzle,  for 
I some  time.  Amongst  them,  Van  Berckel  has  been  very  assiduous  and  im- 
portunate  and  I am  afraid  has  exceedingly  injured  the  business,  by  his 
t damned  misrepresentations.4 

At  any  rate,  I feel  myself  in  a very  disagreable  situation  with  respect 
to  this  gentleman.  After  having  retained  the  property  for  seven  months, 
at  a low  price,  in  the  offer  of  Sir  Francis  Baring,  who  indicated  his  dis- 
position to  accept  the  terms,  if  the  enquiries  made  by  his  son  corresponded 
1 with  my  account  of  these  lands,  and  after,  by  the  son’s  confession,  it  ap- 
' pears  that  the  information  he  has  received  is  more  flattering  than  the  de- 
scription I gave,  it  will  appear  very  exceptionable  (if  not  bordering  on  ill 
I usage)  if  he  should  decline  to  accept  the  proposals  I have  made. 

However,  it  cannot  be  long,  on  the  score  of  decency,  before  he  makes 


3 On  18  January  1796  Bingham  wrote  Baring  urging  him  to  make  a decision  one 
way  or  another.  He  pointed  out  that  Cobb  was  anxious  to  return  to  his  family  and 
that  he,  Bingham,  might  lose  the  chance  to  sell  his  property  to  other  buyers  if  he  de- 
layed too  long.  He  summed  up  his  case  by  emphasizing  the  superior  location  of  the 
Maine  lands,  the  low  price  at  which  they  were  offered,  the  convulsed  state  of  Eu- 
rope, which  threatened  the  security  of  property  there,  the  fact  that  Massachusetts, 
having  stopped  sales  of  land  in  Maine,  would  not  be  a competitor,  and  finally  the 
fact  that  the  lands  were  already  in  the  process  of  being  settled.  This  letter  is  in  BaP. 

4 For  Van  Berckel’s  attempts  to  interest  Baring  in  his  wife’s  contract  with  Bingham, 
see  below,  pp.  648—649. 
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his  ultimate  propositions,  and  the  cause  of  the  delay  that  has  taken  place, 
as  he  mentioned  to  me  that  he  should  arrive  here  fully  prepared  for  the 
business. 

In  the  mean  while,  I shall  show  a perfect  indifference  on  the  subject, 
and  perhaps  may  alarm  him,  by  creating  some  apprehensions  that  this 
property  is  growing  too  valuable  to  be  kept  at  his  disposal  for  an  indefinite 
period.  If  no  bargain  should  take  place  betwixt  us,  I am  convinced  that, 
as  far  as  relates  to  European  prospects,  it  will  be  highly  injurious  to  the 
sale,  for  the  idea  will  prevail  that  after  mature  examination,  this  property 
has  been  rejected,  altho  offered  on  such  low  terms. 

General  Cobb  is  beginning  to  be  very  impatient  and  I shall  have  no 
objection  to  his  immediate  return,  as  his  exertions  may  be  very  usefull  in 
preparing  the  minds  of  a considerable  number  of  persons,  for  a removal 
to  the  District  in  the  ensuing  spring.  The  object  of  his  remaining  here 
was  to  impart  information,  relative  to  the  intended  settlement,  and  to 
concert  with  Mr.  Baring  on  the  most  effective  manner  of  organizing  a 
system,  which  should  have  in  view  an  European  operation,  if  he  thought 
such  a plan  practicable  and  expedient.  But  so  far  from  making  enquiries 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Baring  has  hitherto  appeared  to  shun  them,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  weeks  since  his  arrival,  he  has  never  asked  a question 
on  the  subject,  except  those  that  naturally  arose  out  of  our  first  conver- 
sation. I lament  more  than  ever  my  necessities  which  oblige  me  to  sub- 
mit to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  others. 

I expect  to  hear  from  you  on  Monday. 

In  [letter  breaks  off  abruptly  here] 

Fortunately  for  the  record,  Alexander  Baring  was  a conscien- 
tious correspondent.  His  account  of  his  negotiations  with  Bing- 
ham, though  written  several  months  later,  covers  every  phase  of 
the  business  in  great  detail  and  reveals  him  as  an  extremely 
shrewd  bargainer.  If  his  account  is  accepted  at  its  face  value, 
Bingham’s  elaborate  plans  for  winning  over  the  young  English- 
man must  be  adjudged  a waste  of  time  for  all  concerned.  While 
allowance  must  certainly  be  made  for  Baring’s  natural  desire  to 
justify  his  actions  to  his  principals  in  England  and  to  present 
these  same  actions  in  the  most  favorable  light  possible,  it  is  clear 
from  his  account  that  he  was  not  taken  in  by  Cobb  and  Knox  and 
that  he  was  in  control  of  the  situation  from  the  very  beginning. 
And  finally,  he  succeeded  in  driving  a close  bargain  with  Bing- 
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ham  and  in  obtaining  a very  low  price  for  what  were  then  con- 
sidered superior  lands.  To  be  sure,  his  European  principals  were 
eager  to  find  a safe  place  for  the  investment  of  their  funds,  now 
that  the  future  of  the  old  world  seemed  so  uncertain  j even  so,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  young  Baring  could  have  done  better  than 
he  did,  with  the  information  available  at  that  time.  His  achieve- 
ment is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  was 
a youth  of  twenty-one  pitted  against  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  experienced  business  men  in  the  United  States. 

Baring  to  Hope  and  Company , Philadelphia , 2 6 May  179 6 [BaP] 0 


Gentieme  Philadelphia  26  May  1796 

My  last  letter  was  dated  the  26th  February5 6  and  went  original  by  the 
Manchester  for  Liverpool,  duplicate  by  the  Favorite  for  London.  I thereby 
communicated  to  you  that  I had  concluded  a bargain  with  Mr.  Bingham 
and  referred  for  further  particulars  to  my  dispatches  by  the  William  Penn , 
the  conveyance  of  the  present.  I did  not  expect  the  spring  ships  would 
have  been  so  long  delayed  or  should  have  written  by  bye  occasion,  but  as 
you  are  informed  of  the  outlines  of  the  bussiness,  security  is  in  this  instance 
preferable  to  dispatch.  I received  here  the  24th  of  last  month  the  letters 
Mr.  H.H.  and  Mr.  J.W.H.  favored  me  with  of  the  6th  and  23rd  Feb- 
ruary and  was  happy  to  find  you  were  pleased  with  my  communications 
from  Boston.7  Since  then  I have  been  gradually  accumulating  information 
and  forming  my  ideas,  having  now  had  time  to  digest  what  I could  at 
that  time  give  you  but  a confused  and  partial  description  of. 

The  further  I go  and  the  more  I see  of  this  country  the  more  the  spec- 
ulation pleases  me.  My  object  at  present  is  therefore  to  attempt  to  impart 
my  information  to  you  in  as  concise  and  clear  a manner  as  possible  that 
you  may  be  able  to  form  your  own  opinion  both  as  to  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  object  and  of  my  conduct  in  the  bussiness. 


5 This  letter  has  been  taken  out  of  its  chronological  order  and  placed  here  as  by  far 
the  best  account  of  Baring’s  purchase. 

6 The  letter  referred  to,  which  is  in  BaP,  announces  the  successful  completion  of  the 
purchase.  Since  most  of  the  material  in  it  is  repeated  in  this  letter,  it  has  not  been 
printed. 

7 There  are  no  copies  of  these  letters  in  BaP.  The  earliest  is  a copy  of  a letter  from 
the  House  of  Baring  to  Alexander  dated  London,  21  April  1796,  which  acknowledges 
receipt  of  his  letter  of  26  February  and  which  approves  all  that  has  been  done. 
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I will  begin  with  a narration  of  my  proceedings  and  manner  of  bring- 
ing about  the  bargain,  then  give  you  a detail  of  the  bargain  and  of  the 
lands  themselves,  and  conclude  with  general  remarks  on  the  whole,  rela- 
tive equally  to  this  particular  object  and  to  land  speculations  in  general. 

Mr.  Henry  Hope  is  perfectly  right  in  wishing  me  to  make  an  early  ar- 
rival here.  This  place  is  the  focus  of  all  speculation  and  it  is  understood 
on  its  true  principles  no  where  else  excepting  at  New  York.  I do  not  how- 
ever in  the  least  regret  my  stay  at  Boston,  as  the  reserve  of  the  people 
there  was  a very  good  antidote  to  the  sanguine  eagerness  of  every  body 
here  and  certainly  sharpened  my  caution.  I travelled  from  Boston  to  New 
York  with  John  Codman  and  General  Cobb,  both  very  interesting  men, 
staid  but  a few  days  at  that  place  and  came  on  here  with  Cobb,  with  whom 
I had  constant  conversations  and  made  the  requisite  enquiries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  reports  from  different  quarters.  Cobb  knew  nothing 
of  my  intentions  and  Bingham,  who  is  always  mysterious,  had  merely 
sent  him  to  Boston  and  New  York  to  spy  my  actions,  who  I consulted, 
etc.,  without  any  other  communication.8  I found  a long  stay  at  New  York 
unnecessary.  The  people  knew  nothing  about  the  Maine  lands  and  as  for 
general  information  it  was  much  more  accessible  here.  I had  obtained  all 
the  information  it  was  possible  to  have  respecting  the  Maine  lands,  had 
seen  every  body  at  Boston  who  knew  anything  about  them,  knew  all  the 
bargains  that  had  been  made  and  calculated  relative  value  and  advantages 
of  each  part  of  the  District  so  that  my  mind  on  that  subject  was  perfectly 
made  up  and  I wanted  nothing  more  to  act  but  to  have  formed  my  opinion 
on  general  topics,  such  as  the  stability  of  government,  disposition  of  the 
people  etc.  and  also  to  have  considered  projects  of  speculation  in  other 
quarters  comparatively  with  this,  and  the  value  of  ready  money,  particu- 
larly as  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  I was  to  treat  with. 
This  could  only  be  acquired  gradually  by  constant  intercourse  with  peo- 
ple of  information  and  as  I met  every  where  with  uncommon  hospitality, 
found  no  difficulty  to  have  access  to  the  first  characters  and  all  very  com- 
municative, I found  myself  strong  enough  much  earlier  than  I expected. 

I had  constant  conversations  with  Bingham  from  the  time  of  my  ar- 
rival. He  is  a very  talkative  man  and  I found  no  difficulty  in  learning  his 
character  and  ideas.9  Our  conversations  for  some  time  were  not  to  the 


8 Baring  was,  of  course,  wrong  on  this  point.  Cobb  had  been  thoroughly  briefed  on 
the  reasons  for  Baring’s  visit  to  this  country. 

9 In  his  letter  of  26  February  1796  in  BaP  Baring  makes  the  following  comment  on 
Bingham : 

“He  is  not  generally  well  liked,  being  rather  too  high  and  proud  for  this  country, 
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point.  He  began  to  press  me,  expressed  a wish  to  conclude  that  he  might 
decide  on  another  offer  which  I know  was  made  him,  and  appeared  im- 
patient. I then  drew  up  the  memorial  of  the  2nd  February  which  will  go 
inclosed,1  as  also  his  answer2  and  any  other  part  of  the  correspondence  I 
can  spare  which  can  interest  you.  I had  perceived  in  Bingham’s  conversa- 
tions that  he  considered  me  as  come  merely  to  give  a yes  or  no  to  Jack- 
son’s proposal  and  that  he  presumed  a good  deal  upon  the  idea  that  I 
could  have  formed  no  judgement  and  that  you  were  all  so  sanguine  that 
I had  no  option  but  was  only  desirous  of  bargaining  down  the  price.  This 
my  remarks  were  pointed  at  counteracting,  and  particularly  to  shew  him 
I had  paid  some  attention  to  the  bussiness  and  that  my  inclination  was 
rather  backward.  I therefore  mustered  up  all  the  arguments  I could  rec- 
ollect against  the  speculation  and  in  this  light  you  must  consider  this  pa- 
per, but  not  as  my  real  ideas.  Most  of  the  objections  are  exagerated,  many 
unfounded ; yet,  as  it  presents  every  thing  I can  suggest  for  the  dark  side 
of  the  picture,  it  may  be  of  service  to  you.  In  the  course  of  this  letter  I 
shall  probably  have  occasion  to  refute  or  explain  many  parts. 

The  memorial  had  completely  the  effect  I expected.  A short  time  after, 
I received  the  answer,  which  you  will  see  is  a very  lame  one,  and  found 
always  afterward  a material  difference  in  his  tone.  He  appeared  to  think 
the  objections  whether  right  or  wrong  strongly  impressed  in  my  mind 
and  his  anxiety  that  I should  escape  him  increased  visibly  and  was  an- 
swered by  additional  indifference.  We  met  constantly ; I made  no  offer 
beyond  that  in  my  memorial;3  he  insisted  on  not  seperating  the  Kennebec 


where  but  very  little  will  do.  ...  he  is  undoubtedly  the  richest  man  in  this  country 
and  his  affairs  are  not  embarassed  or  likely  to  become  so  by  further  speculations.  He 
is  a timid  and  cautious  man.  His  property  cannot  be  short  of  £4  or  500/M  sterling, 
his  expences  annually  about  £5,000  sterling.  The  house  he  lives  in  with  ground 
around  it  is  estimated  worth  near  £5o/M  sterling.” 

Baring  voices  the  same  sentiments  in  a letter  to  his  father  dated  Philadelphia,  5 May 
1796,  in  which  he  says  of  Bingham: 

“.  . . his  manners  are  a little  too  aristocratic  for  this  country  but  they  will  do  for  us. 
He  has  very  great  confidence  in  me  and  I can  now  make  him  do  what  I please.” 

1 This  memorial  of  twenty-nine  manuscript  pages — Bingham  spoke  of  “prolix  com- 
munications in  writing” — is  in  BaP.  In  it,  as  he  points  out  in  this  letter,  Baring  re- 
viewed all  the  considerations  confronting  a would-be  speculator  in  American  lands. 
He  treats  these  considerations  under  three  heads:  first,  the  disadvantages  which  a 
foreign  purchaser  faces ; second,  the  problem  of  choosing  the  best  lands  from  among 
those  at  market;  and  third,  the  question  of  price.  In  general  Baring  attempted  to 
make  all  the  disadvantages  appear  as  serious  as  possible. 

2 In  his  reply  to  the  memorial,  wrongly  dated  1 February  1796  in  BaP,  Bingham  at- 
tempted to  answer  Baring’s  objections  one  by  one. 

3 In  the  memorial,  Baring  offered  two  shillings  sterling  per  acre  for  500,000  acres. 
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and  Penobscot  tracts  or  that  if  he  did,  considerably  more  than  two  shill- 
ings should  be  given.  I persisted  in  not  even  giving  that  price  for  the  re- 
mainder and  certainly  not  to  take  the  Kennebec  Million.  At  last  we  drew 
the  upper  Penobscot  tract4  on  the  carpet  and  after  much  pourparler  I 
made  an  offer  of  eighteen  pense  for  the  whole.  This  offer  was  shifted  and 
turned  in  many  different  shapes.  Bingham  had  bought  adjoining  the  low- 
er million  some  valuable  tracts  and  particularly  the  township  and  town 
of  Gouldsboro  , which  had  cost  him  dear,  and  it  was  finally  setled  that 
I should  give  1/6  sterling  for  the  upper  million,  2/  for  the  lower  provided 
we  were  to  have  all  the  additional  purchases  including  every  thing  with- 
out exception  he  was  possessed  of  at  that  price,  and  so  the  bargain  was 
closed. 

Bingham  showed  me  an  account  for  £5*000  New  England  currency 
for  purchases  in  the  town  of  Gouldsboro, J particularly  some  mills  and 
houses  which  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  sell  by  the  acre.5  His  temper 
is  very  warm  and  as  he  is  strongly  attached  to  property,  he  made  the  bar- 
gain with  a good  deal  of  agitation  and  difficulty.  He  is  evidently  better 
pleased  with  it  since,  from  the  disposition  and  activity  I have  shewn  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  lands  and  the  very  good  understanding  now  ex- 
isting between  us,  which  promises  harmony  in  future  arrangements.  Much 
stress  was  laid  on  the  depreciation  of  the  exchange  since  the  offer  of  Ma- 
jor Jackson  and  to  get  rid  of  it,  I engaged  to  pay  at  par  in  dollars.  It  was 
then  about  5 per  cent  under  and  still  is,  but  by  giving  some  credit  and 
some  other  maneuvres  I shall  be  able  to  save  you  from  any  loss,  perhaps 
even  to  make  a small  proffit.  I have  as  yet  drawn  nothing  under  par,  as  I 
shall  explain  in  the  state  of  our  account. 

My  letter  of  the  15th  February  to  B.6  contains  an  exact  statement  of 
the  contract  excepting  that  Bingham  did  not  consent  to  take  60  days  notes 
in  payment.  We  have  since  arranged  that  matter  and  agreed  to  suit  in 
that  respect  each  others  mutual  convenience.  The  tract  at  44  4/9  cents  in- 
cludes all  additional  purchases  and  all  the  buildings  in  Gouldsboro’  etc. 
without  exception.  I enclose  one  of  the  small  maps  with  the  additional 
drawing  of  the  upper  tract  from  the  actual  survey  of  the  state.7  Only  the 

This  was  the  “back  tract,”  the  terms  of  the  contract  for  which  had  not  yet  been 
carried  out. 

5 These  were  the  purchases  from  William  Shaw.  See  above,  pp.  523—524. 

6 See  below,  pp.  672-674. 

7 There  exists  in  BaP  one  copy  of  a small  printed  map  of  Maine,  but  it  is  not  the 
copy  Baring  refers  to,  for  it  does  not  have  the  additional  drawings  mentioned.  The 
map  in  BaP  may  be  one  of  those  printed  for  Major  William  Jackson  while  he  was  in 
England. 
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principal  waters  are  inserted,  the  surveyors  not  having  taken  down  more 
minute  details.  I have  shaded  the  tracts  differently  to  facilitate  your  com- 
prehending the  following  explanation  of  each. 

The  original  million  I believe  you  know  the  history  of.  It  was  bought 
of  the  State  of  Massachusets  by  General  Jackson  and  Royal  Flint  and 
ceded  afterwards  to  Duer  and  General  Knox  at  ten  cents  the  acre.  Gen- 
eral Knox,  not  having  money  to  make  his  payments,  agreed  to  join  with 
Bingham  in  the  speculation  and  to  buy  out  Duer  with  a proffit  of  five 
cents  on  condition  of  B’s  advancing  the  money.  This  arrangement  includ- 
ed the  Kennebec  tract.  Knox  is  to  have  no  share  in  the  management  of 
this  bussiness,  but  merely  in  the  eventual  proffits  when  ascertained.  Major 
Jackson,  for  his  trouble  in  Europe,  and  General  Jackson  and  Royal  Flint, 
for  their  agency  in  the  original  purchase,  are  also  to  have  each  the  even- 
tual proffit  on  ioo/M  acres,  that  is  on  the  two  million.  This  arrangement 
insures  us  the  exertions  and  good  will  of  all  these  people  of  the  first  in- 
fluence at  the  same  time  that  we  have  the  advantage  of  having  but  one 
person  to  deal  with  and  one  will  to  consult,  which  in  bussiness  of  this 
, kind  is  an  important  consideration.  On  Bingham’s  becoming  the  purchas- 
• er  the  deeds  were  made  direct  to  him  and  as  they  pass  from  him  to  me, 

: there  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  score.  It  is  impossible  for  any  lands  in  Amer- 
I ica  to  have  a title  more  clear  and  inteligible.  The  townships  of  this  tract 
I have  all  been  accurately  surveyed  and  marked  out  and  1,250  acres  in  each 
I allotted  by  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  and  schools.  This  at- 
tention of  government  is  found  in  the  lands  of  no  other  but  the  New  Eng- 
land states. 

Several  years  ago  the  state  of  Massachusets  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
the  Maine  lands  made  a lottery  and  all  the  townships  you  see  numbered 
on  the  map  (including  ours)  were  prizes  which  were  divided  into  much 
smaller,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  all  called  lottery  townships.  A num- 
ber of  the  tickets  remained  unsold  and  reverted  to  the  state  and  as  the 
state  wanted  to  sell  the  lands  again,  they  agreed  with  the  holders  of  most 
of  the  prizes,  which  are  checkered  over  the  whole  tract,  that  instead  of 
them  they  should  take  the  townships  nearer  the  sea  shewn  uncoloured  on 
I the  map,  so  as  to  make  their  lands  more  compact.  Many  however  refused 
and  have  claims  on  small  parcells  in  different  townships  amounting  to 
near  100/M  acres,  for  which  a reduction  is  made  in  the  sale,  that  is,  about 
1, 100/M  acres,  adding  also  what  is  allotted  for  the  church  and  schools, 
i is  paid  only  as  a million.  These  different  claims  are  very  clearly  ascer- 
I tained  and  the  holders  of  prizes  can  not  take  possession  before  we  lot  it 
I out  to  them.  We  have  a correct  map  or  plan  of  each  different  township, 
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where  this  is  all  correctly  recorded.  Some  have  been  bought  up  by  Bing- 
ham, but  I think  the  circumstance  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise. 
The  people  are  not  in  our  way  and  must  assist  us  by  their  exertions  if  they 
wish  to  make  any  thing  of  their  lands.8 

The  only  lands  about  the  title  of  which  there  is  the  least  possibility  of 
doubt  are  the  townships  No.  14  and  15  in  the  million  tract  and  No.  8 
and  9 in  the  additional  purchases  shaded  in  the  map.  This  is  the  difficulty 
Hubbard9  wrote  about.  It  has  very  little  weight  with  me  or  any  body  else 
here  and  at  all  events,  let  what  will  happen,  we  shall  allways  be  secure 
by  the  regulations  I shall  make.  The  case  is  this.  Madame  Laval,  who 
was  a mistress  of  Calonne’s  and  many  others  in  France  came  over  to  this 
country  and  was  connected  with  Duer,  with  whom  she  travelled  to  the 
District  of  Maine,  and  as  a price  for  her  favors  these  four  townships  were 
picked  out  by  her  at  a certain  price  and  on  certain  conditions.1  On  the 
cession  of  the  lands  to  Knox  and  Bingham,  she  failed  in  performing  her 
part  of  the  contract  and  it  was  of  course  void.  But  as  she  was  very  im- 
portunate with  Knox  and  her  circumstances  were  very  poor,  they  at  last 
made  her  a present  of  8,000  acres  in  the  township  of  Trenton  (being  one 
half  of  the  uncoloured  part  of  that  township  on  the  map)  and  resold  her 
the  four  townships  at  about  69  cents  the  acre  on  exactly  the  same  terms 
Mr.  Bingham  purchased  of  the  state.  The  payments  were  to  be  made  in 
annual  instalments  of  9,000  dollars  on  the  1st  of  May  beginning  in  1795 
and  ending  in  1800,  and  the  deed  was  deposited  in  trust  to  be  delivered 
on  performance  of  the  contract.  The  term  for  payment  last  and  this  year 
have  passed  without  any  tender  and  we  consequently  maintain  that  the 
contract  is  void  and  that  the  lands  revert  to  us.  We  have  taken  the  opin- 
ion of  the  ablest  lawyers,  which  all  agree  in  our  favor,  and  it  is  in  fact  a 
principle  universally  admitted  and  practised  here  and  every  where,  that 
when  in  a contract  one  party  fails,  the  other  is  not  held  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  part.  Madam  Laval  married  Mr.  Van  Berckel,  the  former 
Dutch  Minister  and  nephew  of  the  noted  character  of  that  name  at  Am- 

8 There  is  in  BP  a copy  of  the  Lottery  Book,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Archives.  This  book  contains  the  material  Baring  refers  to. 

9 Nicholas  Hubbard  of  Amsterdam  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  American  land 
speculation  and  must  have  made  his  information  available  to  the  Hopes.  He  also, 
presumably,  gave  them  a copy  of  Morris’s  report  on  the  Kennebec,  with  which  they 
were  certainly  familiar  before  Alexander  came  to  this  country. 

1 This  statement  is  obviously  absurd.  Duer  never  went  to  Maine  with  Madame  de 
Leval  at  all,  and  Henry  Jackson,  who  did  go,  was  anything  but  attracted  to  the 
Frenchwoman.  In  addition,  the  French  paid  a good  price  for  their  lands  and  there 
was  no  need  of  throwing  in  any  “favors.” 
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sterdam.2  We  have  therefore  to  do  with  him.  He  is  a poor  ignorant  fel- 
low and  being  burthened  with  debts  has  no  hopes  but  in  this  chicane  to 
make  something  for  himself  and  satisfy  the  cry  of  his  creditors.  He  offers 
the  claim  about  to  every  body  and  began  with  me  before  he  knew  I had 
treated  with  Bingham.  I believe  Cazenove  is  now  assisting  and  stirring 
him  up  underhand,  but  as  yet  he  has  not  been  able  to  persuade  any  body 
that  he  had  any  right,  or  to  buy  a lawsuit.  When  he  opened  the  bussiness 
to  me,  he  confessed  his  lawyers  told  him  he  had  no  chance  at  common 
law  but  pretended  to  have  authority  for  supposing  that  he  would  in  a 
court  of  chancery,  which  is  absurd.  I have  examined  and  reflected  very 
much  on  this  bussiness  and  confess  it  has  very  little  weight  as  an  objection 
with  me.  At  the  same  time  you  will  be  guarded  against  any  risk,  for  even 
if  he  obtains  the  lands,  it  must  be  by  the  payment  of  his  bonds,  which 
would  be  at  a higher  price  than  you  give,  and  in  the  meantime  as  he  does 
not  possess  the  deeds,  he  can  not  stand  in  the  way  of  our  improvements. 
Van  Berkels  situation  is  so  miserable  that  I proposed  to  make  him  a con- 
sideration on  the  score  of  charity  which  he  never  could  pretend  to  on 
that  of  right  and  we  were  both  willing  to  do  it.  His  conduct  since  has  re- 
moved much  of  our  inclination,  but  we  may  perhaps  yet  give  something 
to  get  rid  of  him  and  I wish  to  do  it,  more  to  relieve  your  mind  on  a sub- 
ject which  you  can  not  completely  comprehend,  than  from  any  appre- 
hension myself.  Cazenove  is  his  confidant  and  I believe  with  all  his 
sanctity  and  hypocrisy  makes  all  the  mischief  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
constantly  visiting  and  fawning  about  Bingham  and  myself.  I dare  say 
he  will  cry  down  as  much  as  he  can  the  Maine  lands  and  my  bargain, 
though  he  himself  made  an  offer  for  them  for  the  Dutch  some  time  ago 
when  Bingham  would  not  seperate  the  two  tracts.  He  has  shewn  con- 
stantly the  greatest  anxiety  about  my  proceedings  in  every  shape  and  is, 
I believe,  fearful  that  I should  speak  in  Holland  unfavorably  of  his  pur- 
chases and  management  or  draw  comparisons.  His  efforts  are  fortu- 
nately as  impotent  as  they  are  illiberal.3 

The  upper  tract,  which  is  shaded  dark  on  the  map,  contains  altogether 
1, 200/M  acres,  but  we  are  yet  in  doubt  whether  we  shall  take  the  whole 
or  only  one  million.  We  have  the  option.  I believe  we  shall  take  the  whole, 
being  one  complete  survey.  This  land  was  bought  by  Bingham  of  the 


2 For  Van  Berckel,  see  above,  p.  170,  note  6.  It  was  his  father  who  was  Dutch  Minis- 
ter j he  himself  was  never  more  than  “Resident.” 

3 For  another  description  of  Van  Berckel’s  efforts  to  realize  something-  on  his  con- 
tract, see  below,  pp.  793—794. 
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state  or  rather  by  Jackson  and  Flint  for  him  in  the  year  ’93*  at  2 1 cents 
the  acre,  to  be  delivered  and  paid  for  when  the  state  made  the  survey, 
in  annual  instalments  the  same  as  the  lower  tract.  This  survey  was  pre- 
sented last  year  to  Bingham  and  the  legislature  now  about  to  sit  is  to 
make  the  final  grant  of  the  lands.  In  the  contract  it  was  presumed  the 
whole  tract  from  his  lower  million  up  to  the  British  lines  would  only  be 
one  million.  Bingham  therefore  took  the  whole  with  the  option  of  reject- 
ing any  thing  beyond  that  quantity,  and  we  could  now  confine  or  extend 
the  object  as  we  please.  You  will  see  the  whole  tract  on  the  map  con- 
taining 2,943,133  acres;  the  part  uncoloured  is  what  we  purpose  re- 
jecting. Bingham  was  rather  desirous  of  taking  the  whole  in,  but  I have 
many  reasons  for  not  going  further  than  we  have  done.  It  is  enough  in 
one  spot.  General  Knox  thinks  it  could  be  resold  very  soon  to  great  ad- 
vantage and  I believe  him,  but  would  rather  see  it  return  to  the  state, 
who  will  afterwards  dispose  of  it  in  retail  and  create  a number  of  differ- 
ent interests  in  the  advancement  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The  state  has 
resolved  never  to  sell  in  future  more  than  two  townships  to  the  same  per- 
son and  as  the  United  States  have  declared  two  dollars  to  be  the  mini- 
mum price  of  their  lands,  this  example  will  no  doubt  be  followed  by  the 
different  states  who  have  to  sell.  You  will  observe  I have  provided  in  the 
bargain  against  any  delay  of  the  state  to  make  out  titles  to  the  upper  tract, 
which  there  is  no  probability  of. 

Every  other  deed  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  tract  was  to  remain  as 
security  for  the  purchasers  placing  a certain  number  of  inhabitants  on 
them,  or  be  raised  on  depositing  United  States  stock  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. I have  insisted  on  the  deeds  being  raised  for  Bingham’s  account,4 5 
but  shall  probably  give  him  the  facility  of  leaving  one  half  of  the  back 
tract  untill  we  want  it,  on  his  transferring  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
and  most  valuable  part  as  security.  This  will  make  his  circumstances  easy 
and  be  of  no  prejudice  to  us.  You  will  see  how  I have  arranged  the  pro- 
portion we  are  to  bear  of  the  forfeiture  in  case  a certain  number  of  set- 
tlers are  not  within  a given  time  on  the  lands,  which  I think  equitable. 
I can  not  give  you  yet  a correct  calculation  of  this  object.  It  will  proba- 
bly cost  us  something,  but  this  will  depend  on  the  progress  the  lands  here- 
after make.  We  shall  take  care  in  our  sales  to  exact  much  higher  setling 
duties  than  we  are  subject  to. 

4 This  date  is  in  error.  The  “back  tract”  contract  was  signed  on  18  April  1792. 

5 Baring  never  actually  did  insist  on  the  deeds  being  raised.  The  settling  duty  prob- 
lem dragged  on  for  years  and  was  not  finally  adjusted  until  1807.  See  below,  pp. 
1212— 1222. 
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The  additional  purchases  are  those  shaded  at  the  botom  of  the  map, 
excepting  No.  14  and  15,  and  consist  in  the  lower  range  of  townships 
> Nos.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  7,  bought  directly  of  the  state  by  Mr.  Bing- 
U ham,  and  of  which  the  two  first — say  8 and  9 — excepting  the  small  square 
I shaded  in  No.  8 are  implicated  in  Van  Berckel’s  claim.  The  remaining 
& additional  purchases  were  made  of  sundry  individuals  and  consist  of  part 
I of  the  township  and  the  town  of  Gouldsboro,j  part  of  Trenton,  one  half 
of  Mount  Desert,  and  several  small  islands  which  are  very  valuable.  The 
I other  half  of  Mount  Desert  belongs  to  the  house  of  Lane  and  Frazer.6 

We  wanted  to  buy  it,  but  they  ask  a dollar  the  acre,  which  is  too  much. 
< On  some  of  our  lower  townships  setlers  had  fixed  themselves  a long  time 
I ago  without  any  authority.  The  State  in  the  contract  have  provided  for 
these  people  and  we  are  obliged  to  confirm  to  them  their  farms  at  a low 
j price.  The  whole  is  of  no  great  extent  and  their  industry  is  a great  ad- 
I vantage  to  the  surrounding  country. 

I shall  not  attempt  any  geographical  account  of  these  lands  untill  I 
: have  been  on  them  myself  and  am  able  to  speak  from  my  own  observa- 
j tions.  From  all  the  information  I am  able  to  collect  from  people  who 
| have  been  on  them,  the  average  must  be  considerably  superior  to  that  of 
the  New  England  lands  in  general.  It  is  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
which  is  very  rare  in  that  country.  If  this  is  true,  it  will  become  the  gran- 
[ ary  of  New  England,  which  otherwise  draws  its  supplies  from  the  south  - 
| ward,  but  I rather  suspect  the  lands  more  adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage. 

\ Nature  has  dispensed  her  advantages  here  as  every  where  with  equality. 

I The  sea  shore  townships,  most  eligible  in  point  of  situation,  are  less  so  with 
respect  to  soil.  They  are  chiefly  like  the  coasts  of  Massachusets,  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Hampshire,  rough  and  rocky,  but  I understand  not  so  much 
so  as  in  those  states,  and  the  advantages  of  situation  will  overbalance 
those  of  soil,  as  has  been  the  case  in  every  part  of  this  country.  As  you  go 
further  back  into  the  lands,  they  get  gradually  better  and  the  surveyors 
assure  us  that  those  on  the  Schoodic  Lakes  are  particularly  fine  and  equal 
to  most  tracts  on  this  continent.  The  back  tract  also  bears  this  descrip- 
tion. The  timber  on  it  was  so  fine  (and  this  is  a sure  sign  of  strong  lands) 
that  the  commissioners  from  Massachusets  thought  it  their  duty  to  re- 
serve certain  tracts  for  government  uses,  but  they  were  afterwards  given 

6 This  was  John  Bernard’s  half  of  the  island.  He  had  mortgaged  it  to  Thomas  Rus- 
sell of  Boston,  who  was  apparently  acting  for  Lane  and  Frazer  of  London,  with 
whom  he  had  close  commercial  contacts.  See  G.  E.  Street,  Mount  Desert , 132,  note. 
For  Russell’s  connections  with  Frazer,  see  A.  Baring  to  F.  Baring,  Boston,  11  De- 
cember 1795,  in  BaP. 
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up.7  This  favorable  description  of  the  back  lands  is  confirmed  by  an  anec- 
dote that  occurred  last  autumn.  When  General  Cobb  was  at  Gouldsboro’, 
a Connecticut  farmer  applied  to  him  for  a township  in  these  lands  on 
which  he  wished  to  carry  a number  of  his  neighbours  and  family.  Cobb 
asked  him  3/4ths  of  a dollar  with  a very  strong  obligation  to  settle.  The 
man  objected  to  the  price.  He  was  advised  to  look  at  the  country.  He 
went  over  it,  returned  and  offered  the  price  for  as  many  townships  as  we 
would  give  him,  particularly  on  the  Schoodic  Lakes  and  above  all,  Nos. 
1 1 and  38.  We  would  not  then  give  them  him  and  since,  there  have 
poured  in  applications  and  offers  from  every  part  of  Connecticut,  where 
the  farmers  are  more  industrious  and  inteligent  than  in  any  other  part  of 
tnis  country.8  Talleyrand  and  the  Due  de  Liancourt  have  been  up  Union 
River  and  describe  the  lands  as  very  fine.9  These  are  Van  Berkel’s  claim 
and  T.  wanted  very  much  to  purchase  them,  but  was  deterred  by  the 
want  of  title.  The  harbour  of  Gouldsboro’,  the  exact  point  of  which  I have 
marked  with  a x is  represented  as  being  after  Newport  the  best  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact  all  the  harbours  in  Maine  are  fine  and  the  coast 
bold.  I think  they  will  attract  the  fishery  from  the  Massachusets  Bay  har- 
bours. They  are  certainly  superior  as  harbours  and  nearer  the  fishing 
banks.  Capital  is  the  only  thing  wanted  and  I am  even  creditably  informed 
that  the  fishery  is  now  carried  on  from  Goldsboro’  by  capitals  in  Salem 
and  Boston.  I shall  send  or  bring  with  me  correct  charts  of  the  harbour 
as  well  as  of  all  the  coast  and  our  lands  in  every  part. 

When  we  go  on  the  lands  we  shall  perhaps  make  many  additional  pur- 
chases of  small  tracts  that  may  be  usefull  to  us.  We  were  offered  the  un- 
coloured townships  on  the  coast,  Nos.  4,  5,  6,1  but  I found  the  most  valu- 
able situations  were  picked  out  and  setled,  and  for  the  remainder  not  less 
than  a dollar  cash  would  be  taken.  Besides,  the  title  was  not  perfectly 
correct.  In  Bingham’s  additional  purchases  there  are  some  small  objects 
where  the  title  is  questionable.  It  is  therefore  agreed  that  we  shall  not 
enter  into  this  detail  but  receive  a warrantee  deed  of  the  whole. 


7 Thlf>  presumably  refers  to  the  reservation  of  the  two  mast  townships  in  the  “back 
tract.  ’ Although  Holland  had  surveyed  them,  they  were  apparently  never  claimed 
by  the  state. 

8-Ti!1i1S  r?ay,re,fer  to  Cyrus  Swan.  If  so,  it  is  an  overly  enthusiastic  account  of  Swan’s 
moble.  See  below,  pp.  727—728. 

9 There  is  no  mention  in  his  Travels  of  Liancourt’s  having  been  east  of  the  Penob- 
scot  in  the  summer  of  1795.  For  Talleyrand’s  visit  to  the  Union  River  region,  see 
“Talleyrand  in  America,’’  AHA  Refort , I94i,  11.  75-77. 

1 The  present  Steuben,  Milbridge,  Harrington,  and  Addison. 
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The  Penobscot  is  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  America  and  its  banks  will 
become  the  center  of  population  in  Maine.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  of 
any  burthen  to  within  a few  miles  of  Indian  Town  and  for  boats  almost 
to  its  source.  You  will  observe  our  lands  range  all  along  within  six  miles 
of  it  and  from  its  branches  will  have  the  benefit  of  its  navigation.  Six  miles 
on  each  side  the  river  were  the  lands  the  Bostonians  wrote  about  and 
very  valuable  they  are.  When  the  District  of  Maine  began  to  settle  fast 
and  the  State  of  Massachusets  sold  the  lands  in  it,  it  became  necessary  to 
make  some  arrangement  with  a tribe  of  Indians  that  molested  them  called 
the  Penobscot  Indians  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  this  strip  of  valuable 
land  should  not  be  encroached  upon  but  remain  their  hunting  ground. 
The  tribe  resided  at  Indian  Town,  about  200  families,  became  Roman 
Catholics,  lived  quietly  and  crept  insensibly  into  a state  of  civilization  from 
the  vicinity  of  European  settlements.  This  is  sure  ruin  to  the  Indians. 
They  fell  off,  decreased  in  numbers  and  at  last  presented  a petition  to 
the  State  of  Massachusets  that  they  would  give  them  some  compensation 
for  their  lands  and  permit  them  to  retire  into  Canada.  The  state  has  con- 
sequently appointed  commissioners  to  treat  with  them,  the  result  of  which 
is  not  yet  known,  but  they  will  certainly  agree.  The  lands  will  afterwards 
be  sold  by  the  state  in  townships  and  we  shall  pick  out  some  that  will  be  of 
very  great  service  to  our  lands  behind  them.  The  attention  of  all  New 
England  speculators  is  fixed  on  these  lands  and  they  will  sell  very  high. 
We  can  afford  to  give  more  than  any  body  and  the  remainder  selling 
high  must  give  additional  value  to  our  lands.  I reckon  our  back  tract 
worth  twice  as  much  when  the  Indians  are  removed  than  before,  for  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  settle  it  with  a wilderness  of  six  miles  between 
it  and  the  finest  river,  in  addition  to  the  real  advantages  that  must  result 
from  our  holding  some  choice  spots.  The  truth  of  this  will  appear  evi- 
dent from  the  map. 

Congress  will  break  up  in  a few  days  and  in  about  a fortnight  we  set 
off  for  Maine.  The  party  will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bingham,  their  two 
daughters,  Miss  Willing,  the  Viscount  de  Noailles  (a  French  nobleman 
intimate  with  the  Binghams)  Richards  and  myself.2  The  projected  ex- 

2 This  is  the  first  mention  of  John  Richards,  later  to  play  a very  important  part  in 
the  Maine  speculation.  In  his  letter  to  Hope  and  Company  dated  Philadelphia,  26 
February  1796,  in  BaP,  Baring  speaks  of  having  “fallen  in  with  a character”  who 
would  be  a perfect  person  to  represent  the  European  concern  as  an  agent  in  Maine. 
He  describes  Richards,  then  twenty-eight  years  old,  as  the  eldest  son  of  a John  Rich- 
ards a respectable  gentleman  in  Hampshire  at  Hambleton  near  Portsmouth,  and 
later  in  a letter  to  his  father  dated  5 May  1796  in  BaP,  he  speaks  of  having  lived 
with  Richards  for  three  months  and  of  being  daily  more  impressed  with  his  talents. 
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cursion  makes  a deal  of  noise  here  and  will  do  all  over  the  country  where 
we  pass.  People  wonder  how  such  a new  country  can  accomodate  such 
fine  ladies  in  travelling  and  every  lady’s  curiosity  is  raised  to  the  highest. 
The  ladies’  company  and  presence  on  the  lands  will  be  of  infinite  benefit 
and  have  the  effect  of  Williamson’s  races.3  Small  causes  beget  often  great 
effects.  General  Cobb  is  ill  but  recovering.  Knox’s  house,  which  I have 
marked  on  the  map,  on  his  own  lands  on  this  side  Penobscot  will  be  our 
headquarters.  It  is  a magnificent  building  and  we  shall  proceed  from 
thence  where  we  can,  remaining  some  time  with  Cobb,  who  has  a hand- 
some house  at  Gouldsboro’.  When  we  are  all  met  we  shall  concert  our 
proceedings  to  bring  the  lands  forward.  Our  plan  will  be  nearly  that  of 
Williamson,  with  the  alterations  the  difference  of  situation  may  necessi- 
tate. The  operation  is  a simple  one  and  requires  nothing  but  industry  and 
good  management.  WEen  Cobb  was  here,  he  put  some  queries  to  Bing- 
ham and  me  which  we  could  not  then  make  up  our  minds  about  nor  have 
we  yet,  but  as  some  required  immediate  decision  I made  up  my  opinion 
to  which  he  added  his  and  we  sent  it  forward,  the  applications  for  lands 
being  very  pressing  and  we  desirous  not  to  turn  any  body  away.  I enclose 
for  your  curiosity  copies  of  these  papers.4  You  will  consider  the  plan  and 
directions  merely  for  the  moment  and  untill  we  had  considered  every 
thing  more  maturely.  I am  of  opinion  that  our  first  sales  should  be  at  one 
dollar  and  that  we  should  sell  as  little  as  possible  before  our  improvements 
are  more  forward  and  particularly  our  three  intended  great  roads,  which 
are  marked  on  the  map,  are  opened.  It  is  astonishing  how  the  value  of  this 
kind  of  property  is  increased  by  these  improvements  and  as  we  are  to  have 
the  expence  of  them  we  should  equally  reap  the  benefit.  If  people  can  be 
got  to  go  fifty  miles  through  a wilderness  by  their  compass  on  lands,  how 
easy  must  it  be  to  get  them  when  there  is  a good  road  from  the  port  where 
they  land  and  small  inns  for  their  accomodation.  We  shall  probably  es- 
tablish a store  at  Gouldsboro’  for  the  interior  of  the  country,  that  the 
farmers  may  want  nothing,  and  facilitate  the  communication  with  the 
New  England  states  by  a regular  packet  between  Gouldsboro’  and  Bos- 
ton. These  objects  will  in  a short  time  pay  themselves  but  the  beginning 
can  only  be  made  with  our  capitals.  A packet  communication  with  Boston 
will  be  of  very  great  service.  By  that  means  you  can  convey  setlers  from 
the  most  populous  part  of  New  England  in  two  days  on  their  own  lands 

* Charles  Williamson,  in  the  development  of  his  model  town  of  Bath,  New  York, 
had  laid  out  a race  track,  hoping  to  attract  settlers  thereby.  See  P.  D.  Evans,  “The 
Pulteney  Purchase,”  New  York  State  Hist.  Ass’n  Quarterly  Journal , hi.  89. 

4 These  documents  are  printed  below,  pp.  734-743. 
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at  less  expence  and  with  less  trouble  than  it  can  be  done  on  any  new  tracts 
on  the  continent. 

The  N.E.  states  are  the  source  of  population  or  nursery  of  the  whole 
country.  They  are  setled  as  thick  as  they  can  and  there  is  an  annual  emi- 
gration of  full  50/M  who  go  to  look  for  new  lands.  They  all  come  with 
some  money  and  many  will  go  with  their  families  5 or  600  miles  to  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Tenisee.  With  proper  care  we  can  certainly  fix  a number 
of  these  valuable  setlers  with  us  and  as  Cobb  and  Knox  are  known  all 
over  the  country,  their  characters  will  be  an  additional  attraction.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  get  two  other  men  so  respected  and  in  every  in- 
stance suited  to  our  purpose.  Knox  distinguished  himself  during  last  war, 
became  at  the  peace  Secretary  of  War,  but  the  pay  of  public  officers  being 
so  small,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  to  look  after  his  property  in  Maine, 
which  is  very  considerable.  I hope  he  will  fix  himself  there  but  fear  he  is 
too  much  the  man  of  the  world  for  so  retired  a life.  When  Maine  is  made 
a seperate  state,  they  will  certainly  elect  him  Governor,  and  that  may 
perhaps  seduce  him.  Cobb  was  aide  de  camp  of  Washington  during  the 
war  and  distinguished  himself  much.  At  the  peace  he  was  long  Speaker 
of  the  lower  house  of  Massachusets  and  afterwards  deputed  to  Congress, 
where  he  would  now  be  Speaker  if  he  had  not  resigned  for  the  purpose 
of  managing  Bingham’s  property.  Cobb  is  one  of  those  men  who  with  a 
vast  fund  of  good  sense  and  more  of  humour  has  never  been  able  to  get 
forward  in  the  world,  and  as  he  has  a family  now  thinks  of  providing  for 
them  in  this  manner.  His  character  has  much  of  that  of  Porter’s.5  Bing- 
ham made  a hard  bargain  with  him.  He  is  to  have  the  eventual  profits 
on  20,000  acres,  1,500  dollars  a year  for  his  expences,  a good  house  at 
Gouldsboro’  and  1,000  acres  for  his  farm  and  this  for,  I believe,  eight  years 
service.  His  services  are  in  fact  invaluable  and  no  wonder  he  remains  poor 
if  he  does  not  know  how  to  rate  them  better.  Cobb’s  most  valuable  quali- 
ties to  us  are  his  character,  which  is  so  universally  respected  among  the 
people  we  want  to  attract,  and  a suavity  and  pleasantry  of  manner  exact- 
ly suited  to  manage  them,  for  they  will  not  be  driven.  The  only  thing  I 
fear  of  his  character  is  that  accustomed  to  gay  life  he  will  get  tired  of  his 
farm,  for  in  this  respect  I fear  it  is  equally  like  our  friends.  This  is  how- 
ever a reflection  of  my  own  and  may  be  ill  founded,  but  to  prepare  against 
it  I wish  to  bring  forward  Richards,  in  whom  I have  the  completest  con- 
fidence. If  Cobb  remains,  there  will  be  room  for  both  in  2^4  million  acres 
and  their  company  will  make  each  other’s  life  mutually  agreable.  Rich- 

5 From  several  oblique  references  in  letters  in  BaP,  I believe  that  Porter  was  one  of 
the  Barings’  correspondents  at  St.  Petersburg. 
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ards  is  a perfect  gentleman  and  I know  but  one  objection  to  him,  which 
is  that  he  can  not  take  the  oath  to  become  an  American  citizen,  which  I 
much  wish  he  would,  but  it  is  so  repugnant  to  every  man  of  honor  that  I 
can  not  expect  it.  I do  not  believe  this  inconvenience  will  be  serious.  Char- 
acter is  the  chief  thing  we  have  to  look  to  and  in  that  we  are  completely 
suited,  for  he  will  chiefly  leave  Cobb  to  act  and  stand  as  a check  over  him. 
He  will  invest  his  own  fortune  in  the  bussiness  and  would  conceive  being 
let  in  at  our  price,  a compensation  for  his  residence  with  the  addition  of  his 
own  expenses.  I shall  make  the  agreement  rather  more  liberal.  It  will  be 
nothing  lost  and  insure  his  attachment  by  his  obligations  to  us.  I think  it 
indispensably  necessary  that  the  European  share  should  be  represented  on 
the  spot.  We  shall  be  kept  informed  and  be  always  independant  of  others 
which  even  with  the  best  people  is  desirable.  We  shall  besides  then  be  able 
to  give  full  powers  to  act  on  both  sides  provided  our  agents  agree,  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  prudent.  Bingham  does  not  altogether  like  the 
idea  of  our  having  so  active  a person,  but  it  was  too  reasonable  to  object 
to.  There  is  no  knowing  what  may  happen  and  I should  not  think  our- 
selves secure  without  this  precaution.  Richards  has  not  finally  decided, 
but  will  when  we  are  on  the  spot  and  then  proceed  to  England  to  setle  his 
bussiness,  see  you  and  return  here  next  spring. 

I have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  completely  either  on  the  precise  mode 
of  tenure  or  on  the  conditions  of  association  which  I shall  adopt.  They 
must  be  suited  to  laws  and  customs  in  New  England  and  I shall  probably 
finish  them  at  Boston.  These  subjects  both  demand  great  caution  and 
deliberate  consideration  and  you  may  rely  on  their  having  all  the  atten- 
tion I am  susceptible  of  giving  them.  It  is  my  wish  to  make  them  as  strong 
and  at  the  same  time  as  little  intricate  as  possible.  I believe  I mentioned 
to  you  several  leading  points  in  the  regulations  which  I still  adhere  to. 
They  were  communicated  to  Bingham  on  our  closing  the  bargain  and 
approved  by  him.  He  is  willing  in  this  respect  to  do  any  thing  I want  and 
I have  no  doubts  of  our  agreing  perfectly.  Our  respective  agents  will  I 
believe  be  defrayed  seperately  at  each  other’s  expense.  I also  still  am  in 
favor  of  the  plan  mentioned  of  the  mode  of  tenure,  that  is  that  no  par- 
ticular name  should  be  given  but  that  the  deeds  should  be  made  over  in 
trust  to  a certain  number  of  trustees  who  should  hold  them  under  the 
articles  of  agreement  as  belonging  to  the  holders  of  certain  actions  or 
shares  which  we  must  give  the  name  of  the  New  England  Land  Com- 
pany to  or  any  other.  This  method  would  obviate  many  inconveniences; 
it  would  never  be  known  who  were  the  holders  of  these  shares;  jealousy 
of  foreigners  would  thereby  be  prevented  and  if  there  ever  should  be  an 
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intention  of  confiscating  the  property  of  foreigners,  which  I really  do  not 
contemplate  as  a serious  danger,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  discover  it. 
When  the  deeds  were  deposited  in  this  form,  I would  make  out  a certain 
number  of  shares,  for  instance  400,  of  which  the  European  concern 
would  have  200  and  the  American  200.  Both  original  proprietors  should 
then  be  bound  to  hold  100  of  the  200,  having  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  re- 
mainder and  even  of  the  whole  with  the  permission  of  the  other  party. 
Managers  of  the  concern  to  be  appointed  by  votes  according  to  the  num- 
ber  of  shares,  the  whole  to  continue  for  five,  eight  or  ten  years  as  we  may 
hereafter  settle,  and  the  property  then  to  be  sold  at  auction  to  liquidate, 
unless  the  parties  consent  to  prolong  the  period.  It  is  necessary  to  stipu- 
late a sale  at  auction  if  not  otherwise  agreed  on,  as  pretexts  might  be  ma  e 
that  no  buyer  could  be  found,  that  the  property  were  sacrificed  etc,  but 
if  sold  at  auction  each  party  would  be  at  liberty  to  buy  in  what  t ey 
pleased.  You  will  observe  that  these  are  all  ideas  and  not  conclusions.  I 
shall  consult  other  regulations  and  my  different  friends,  tho’  I confess  I 
find  nothing  in  the  form  I wish.  The  laws  will  certainly  be  open  for  any 
remarks  of  yours  and  you  will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  from  what  you 
know.  Your  ideas  will  perhaps  have  been  sent  me  in  consequence  of  my 
last  letter.  I shall  be  glad  to  receive  them  and  give  them  their  due  weight, 
adapting  them  as  far  as  local  circumstances  will  permit. 

In  the  preceding  sheets,  gentlemen,  I hope  I shall  have  succeeded  in 
giving  you  a tolerably  correct  idea  of  this  speculation.  Nothing  essential 
occurs  to  me  to  be  omitted.  I have  been  as  concise  as  possible,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  the  detail  which  a conversation  would  afford.  I shall  now 
proceed  to  some  remarks  on  the  whole  and  on  this  country  in  general. 

The  further  I proceed  in  this  bussiness  the  more  I become  aware  of 
the  serious  confidence  reposed  in  me,  and  when  buried  in  the  depths  of 
projects  and  speculations  which  are  every  day  pouring  on  me,  I some- 
times am  inclined  to  think  my  undertaking  was  too  presumptuous  and 
that  it  would  have  been  more  modest  to  have  resigned  it  to  an  older  head 
and  more  ripened  judgement;  but,  engaged  as  I am  in  it,  I am  desirous 
of  exposing  my  motives  for  acting  as  I have  done,  that  I may  not  be  in- 
debted for  your  approbation,  if  I meet  with  it,  to  your  indulgence  alone. 
I should  wish  to  explain  in  my  justification  these  three  chief  points: 

Why  I resolved  to  make  any  purchase  in  American  lands. 

Why,  having  so  resolved,  I preferred  the  Maine  lands  to  all  other  offers. 
Lastly,  that  the  price  I have  paid  for  them  is  not  an  improper  one. 

You  will  find  I have  discussed  these  points  amply  in  my  memorial  to 
Mr.  Bingham,  but  as  that  was  drawn  up  for  a particular  purpose,  it  rep- 
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resents  many  things  in  a false  light.  In  the  several  discussions  we  had  on  i 
the  subject  in  Europe  I collected  your  ideas  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  you  wished  an  investment  to  be  made  and  have  constantly  had  my 
father’s  written  ideas  before  me.  On  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  an 
investment  generally  considered,  the  government  of  this  country  has  been  j 
the  most  important  consideration  and  then  the  disadvantages  a foreigner 
labours  under.  I shall  in  some  future  letter  write  you  fully  my  opinion  of 
the  government  and  political  situation  of  this  country,  which  would  at 
present  take  me  too  long  from  my  subject,  confining  myself  now  to  the 
general  remark  that  I think  well  of  it.  When  opinions  on  forms  of  govern- 
ment are  given  in  Europe,  they  are  never  impartial ; every  body  suits  his 
own  to  local  connections  and  circumstances.  A republican  government 
would  be  reprobated  in  England  and  an  advocate  of  it  would  be  sus- 
pected of  the  wish  to  subvert  his  own.  From  the  present  general  alarm 
against  innovations,  we  get  into  the  habit  in  repelling  attacks  on  our  own 
principles,  of  defending  what  we  do  not  really  approve.  Thus  in  Holland 
we  saw  people  advocate  the  old  wretched  government  for  fear  of  a worse, 
and  in  England  you  will  meet  others  who  will  maintain  that  the  corrup- 
tion of  Parliament  is  not  a defect  but  an  ornament  in  the  British  consti- 
tution. Our  judgement  on  this  head  is  generally  poisoned  by  our  passions 
and  fears,  and  hence  arrises  in  a great  degree  the  prejudices  against  this 
country.  We  are  apt  to  think  no  security  or  good  order  can  exist  in  any 
but  what  Mr.  Pitt  would  call  a regular  government.  Let  opinions  on  this 
subject  be  what  they  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  any  body  who  has 
been  in  this  country  that  the  republican  government  is  the  only  suited  to 
it  and  that  it  is  morally  impossible  that  any  other  should  supercede  it. 
The  ideas  of  people  are  formed  to  it  and  though  they  would  be  at  a loss 
to  immagine  what  a king  or  a nobleman  is,  yet  they  have  a perfect  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  having  some  rulers  and  of  obeying  them.  Clashing  pow- 
ers, interests,  opinions  and  prejudices  are  what  create  convulsions  and 
anarchy  in  all  countries  and  these  are  inevitable  on  the  breaking  up  of  an 
old  government.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  republican  principles  are 
feared;  but  in  a country  where  there  never  existed  any  other  state  of 
things  this  diversity  of  views  can  not  exist;  there  is  little  or  nothing  to 
envy  or  to  excite  ambition.  I do  not  mean  to  applaud  the  American  con- 
stitution as  desirable  for  European  countries;  on  the  contrary  I am  per- 
suaded none  are  fit  for  it.  I equally  do  not  wish  to  represent  it  as  devoid 
of  defects,  as  relative  to  this  country,  far  from  it;  but  merely  to  prove  that 
the  people  from  long  and  gradual  habits  are  riper  for  a greater  degree 
of  liberty  or  rather  for  a freer  constitution  than  any  other  and  that  the 
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dangers  you  might  apprehend  from  the  principles  of  this  government  on 
making  comparison  with  the  countries  known  to  you  would  probably  be 
exagerated  when  applied  to  this. 

There  is  little  and  indeed  no  doubt  that  the  President  will  resign  next 
autumn,  if  not  very  much  pressed  to  continue,  and  I think  the  apprehen- 
sions on  that  score  in  Europe  will  then  be  fairly  contradicted ; at  least  the 
state  of  parties  bids  fair  for  it.  Adams,  Jay  and  Jefferson  will  be  the  ri- 
vals. Jay  will  not  stand  forward  this  time,  the  treaty  having  hurt  his 
popularity,  though  it  is  getting  up  again.  Jefferson  heads  the  Antifederal 
faction  and  the  Federalists,  who  are  strong,  will  not  have  him,  so  that 
between  the  two  Adams  will  slip  in,  who  is  a harmless  good  man,  that 
few  care  or  hear  about  and  that  will  excite  little  opposition.  This  is  the 
likely  turn  of  the  bussiness  and  a desirable  one,  but  even  if  Jefferson  got 
in,  I should  be  under  no  apprehension.  His  politics  are  decidedly  French ; 

I mean  he  would  incline  to  that  alliance  in  preference,  but  his  principles 
are  quite  the  reverse.  His  succession  would  quiet  all  parties,  for  the  Vir- 
ginians would  of  course  stand  by  him  and  the  object  of  the  northern  peo- 
ple being  good  government,  their  principle  is  to  respect  the  powers  that 
be.  Jay,  though  I believe  the  most  proper  man,  is  the  only  who  might  ex- 
cite mischief;  but  there  is  no  chance  of  his  getting  in  or  of  his  friends 
offering  him.6  Washington,  whose  character  it  is  in  vain  to  praise,  has 
shewn  us  that  the  powers  given  him  are  great  and  that  the  executive  of 
this  country  is  susceptible  of  vigorous  exertions.  He  some  time  past  called 
out  1 2,000  men  to  quell  the  western  insurrection  without  any  authority 
from  or  communication  with  Congress  and  lately  you  will  have  seen  that 
he  refused  an  application  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
papers  which  he  thought  they  had  no  right  to  claim.  Both  these  were  ac- 
tions a King  of  England  would  not  dare  to  have  done,  yet  here  it  was 
considered  the  mere  execution  of  a constitutional  duty,  caused  no  mur- 
murs and  was  generally  applauded. 

6 For  further  comments  on  American  politics,  see  Baring’s  letters  to  Hope  and  Com- 
pany dated  Philadelphia,  29  November  1796  and  10  January  1797,  in  BaP.  In  the 
former  he  reports  on  the  election  of  the  electors  in  November,  1796,  and  speaks  of 
the  outcome  as  still  in  doubt,  though  he  believes  Pinckney’s  chances  best.  Jefferson, 
he  admits,  would  “act  well,”  “though  a man  of  no  principle.”  In  general,  Baring  is 
favorably  impressed  with  the  orderliness  of  the  election. 

In  the  letter  dated  10  January,  which  was  not  actually  completed  until  February, 
Baring  again  summarizes  his  reasons  for  confidence  in  the  American  government, 
and  after  a thorough  review  of  American  land  speculations  and  speculators,  closes 
with  an  account  of  the  casting  of  the  electoral  votes  in  February,  1797.  In  explain- 
ing the  American  election  procedure,  Baring  exhibits  a thorough  understanding  of 
it,  especially  where  he  explains  why  the  New  England  electors  were  afraid  to  vote 
for  Pinckney  for  fear  he  would  beat  out  Adams. 
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I have  attended  the  debates  both  of  the  Senate  and  lower  house  when- 
ever any  thing  important  has  come  forward  and  on  the  treaty  question 
have  heard  all  that  ever  speak.  You  would  be  surprized  to  hear  the  elo- 
quence of  some  of  their  numbers  and  tho’  none  are  equal  to  our  great 
speakers,  there  are  more  who  can  and  do  deliver  their  sentiments  with 
propriety,  and  as  a body  aggregately  considered  I believe  there  is  more 
good  sense  heard  tho’  less  flowers  of  rhetoric.  As  a specimen  of  their 
strength  in  the  latter  I inclose  a very  able  speech  of  Ames,  which  is  well 
worth  reading,  though  the  delivery  pleased  me  more.  It  was  made  nearly 
at  the  end  of  a debate  that  lasted  five  weeks,  in  which  considerable  talents 
were  displayed.7  If  the  whole  is  printed  as  I believe  it  will  be,  you  shall 
receive  a copy.  Order  and  decorum  is  much  better  observed  in  Congress 
than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  You  hear  no  personalities,  no  abuse,  and 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  most  interesting  discussion  on  a subject 
on  which  all  national  prejudices  and  passions  were  excited  to  the  highest, 
there  was  not  a single  sound  from  the  galleries,  which  are  very  extensive 
and  very  crowded.  I confess  I had  no  idea  of  the  possibility  of  so  popular 
a government  being  so  well  organized.  There  are  certainly  weak  parts 
in  it,  but  from  the  general  information  of  every  class  of  society,  I have  a 
full  confidence  that  the  defects  when  felt  will  be  remedied,  every  indi- 
vidual having  so  decided  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  government 
and  none  in  overturning  it.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  New  Eng- 
land, which  is  less  subject  to  changes  than  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
The  fate  of  the  southern  and  western  states  is  more  problematical,  as  I 
shall  explain  hereafter.  I have  said  more  on  the  government  than  I in- 
tended, but  wish  to  touch  on  such  parts  as  I know  you  have  most  appre- 
hension about.  There  is  no  security  in  this  respect  that  is  perfect;  it  is  all 
comparative  and  I firmly  believe  that  this  country — I mean  the  good 
parts  of  it — afford  more  than  any  European  countries.  Since  my  absence 
from  the  latter,  my  apprehensions  at  a distant  prospect  have  been  in- 
creased and  especially  for  the  fate  of  my  own.  The  state  of  its  finances 
and  consequently  necessary  oppressions  on  the  people  must  soon  or  late 
work  the  dismal  catastrophe,  and  those  who  govern  appear  to  me  to  be 
anxious  that  the  period  should  be  too  remote.  I believe  you  have  always 
thought  my  fears  on  this  head  exagerated.  I hope  they  will  prove  so,  but 
impressed  as  they  are  in  me,  I confess  I had  great  satisfaction  in  investing 
part  of  your  property  in  what  I deem  a safe  object,  and  in  case  of  misfor- 
tune, which  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  of,  an  object  which 

7 This  was  Fisher  Ames’s  famous  speech  urging  the  House  of  Representatives  to  carry 
Jay’s  Treaty  into  effect. 
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can  not  fail  to  be  the  root  of  a larger  fortune  than  any  other  that  can  be 
saved  from  so  tremendous  a wreck. 

My  apprehensions  of  the  risk  an  alien  holder  of  lands  runs  in  this  coun- 
try are  most  exagerated  in  my  memorial  to  Mr.  Bingham.  The  necessity 
of  committing  the  management  to  others  is  one  of  the  most  serious  objec- 
tions, and  this  I shall  obviate  as  much  as  is  possible  by  our  regulations. 
There  is  but  one  voice  on  the  subject  of  confiscation  of  enemy’s  property. 
It  is  universally  reprobated.  The  former  supporters  of  it  are  ashamed  of 
themselves  and  it  can  hardly  be  ever  brought  forward  again.  We  are  be- 
sides in  a part  of  the  country  where  there  is  much  more  morality  and 
scruples  on  this  head  than  in  any  other.  Circumstances  of  the  persons  we 
had  to  treat  with  obliged  me  to  close  the  bargain  perhaps  before  my  opin- 
ion on  these  important  subjects  was  perfectly  made  up;  but  I am  happy 
to  say  my  first  impressions  have  been  in  every  respect  thoroughly  con- 
firmed and  strengthened. 

Having  decided  on  the  propriety  of  making  an  investment  in  this  coun- 
try, I had  no  difficulty  to  decide  that  it  should  be  in  lands.  It  is  in  fact 
the  only  object  foreigners  at  a distance  can  make  it  in,  that  promise  great 
advantages.  Here  every  branch  of  capital  does,  and  if  I was  to  settle  in 
America,  I have  no  doubt — / have  no  doubt — that  I could  make  more  by 
commerce  than  by  lands,  but  this  is  not  within  the  reach  of  a foreigner. 
It  is  a mistaken  idea  in  Europe  that  this  country  depends  on  European 
emigrations  for  its  population  and  capital.  On  the  contrary  the  number 
of  inhabitants  can  not  be  short  of  six  million,  which  is  increasing  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  from  itself  than  I believe  was  ever  witnessed 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  Every  farm  house  in  New  England  is  crowded 
with  children.  The  eldest,  when  he  grows  up,  gets  the  paternal  estate 
and  the  others  are  sent  out  with  equal  portions  according  to  the  abilities 
of  the  family  to  buy  lands  in  the  back  woods.  In  this  manner  the  annual 
emigrations,  like  the  swarms  of  a beehive,  are  immense  and  children  are 
as  Cooper  says  really  a source  of  wealth  to  their  parents.  Countries  that 
some  years  ago  were  impenetrable  for  2 or  300  miles  are  now  thickly 
setled,  and  lands  selling  in  them  for  five  guineas  an  acre  which  at  that 
time  did  not  cost  a shilling.  People  who  went  down  the  Ohio  to  settle 
Kentucky  were  thought  mad;  now  that  country  is  become  a state  and 
another  is  forming  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  called  the  Tenisee  state, 
which  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  union  next  year. 

The  extraordinary  example  of  this  extension  of  population  would  sur- 
prize you  and  can  not  be  described.  Every  town  or  village  you  come  to, 
houses  are  building  in  every  corner  and  in  every  part  of  the  country  you 
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pass  through,  the  woods  are  clearing  from  the  grounds.  It  has  really  the 
appearance  of  a major  creation  of  a new  world.  The  same  wonderfull 
increase  in  value  of  property  strikes  you  every  where.  People  who  bought 
lands  for  nothing  and  hardly  considered  them  as  of  any  value  have  been 
agreably  surprized.  The  examples  of  this  are  endless  and  I will  only  cite 
you  one  in  this  city.  A printer  had  a claim  against  this  state  during  the 
war  for  work  done  and  as  there  was  nothing  in  the  treasury,  they  gave 
him  a large  city  lot  on  the  skirts  of  the  town  which  was  taken  for  £1,200 
this  money,  and  last  year  he  was  offered  a perpetual  annuity  on  ground 
rent  of  £5,000. 

Owing  to  the  means  of  employing  capital  lucratively  in  commerce  and 
every  branch  of  industry,  lands  do  not  sell  as  high  as  they  comparatively 
should,  but  when  peace  in  Europe  checks  the  trade  of  this  country,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idle  capital  must  be  represented  by  land  as  in 
every  other  country.  American  capitals  are  thought  small  because  they 
are  so  when  compared  to  the  means  of  employing  them,  but  when  the 
latter  cease  they  will  prove  to  be  very  considerable  and  respectable.  An 
European  would  hardly  believe  that  there  are  farmers  in  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty in  this  state  worth  £50  and  60/M  sterling,  who  drive  their  own  teams 
to  market,  and  a vast  number  worth  from  £10  to  30/M  sterling.  Fortu- 
nately all  possess  something  and  nearly  all  their  own  lands,  which  is  a se- 
curity for  their  support  of  government  and  for  their  independance.  There 
are  no  gentlemen  farmers;  every  body  works  his  own,  excepting  round 
the  great  cities,  where  it  is  a losing  bussiness. 

These  were  shortly  the  considerations  which  led  me  to  think  an  in- 
vestment of  your  property  in  lands  both  safe  and  profitable;  those  that  in- 
duced me  to  give  a preference  to  the  Maine  lands  were  more  impressive 
and  prominent  in  my  judgement  than  any  decision  I ever  had  to  make. 
\ ou  will  find  in  my  memorial  to  Mr.  Bingham  many  reasons  for  a pref- 
erence to  the  Maine  lands  which  I throughout  plainly  told  him  would 
probably  be  my  object  if  any  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  my  chief  ob- 
jections on  speculations  in  general.  In  whatever  point  of  view  I consider 
them,  they  have  the  preference,  and  I had  a number  of  considerations  to 
unite.  We  have  the  first  characters  in  the  country  both  as  to  property,  in- 
fluence and  management;  indeed  I know  no  other  I should  have  dared 
to  make  a junto  with.  We  should  have  been  obliged  to  pick  among  those 
whose  notes  sell  from  five  to  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound.  The  titles  are 
perfect  and  so  clear  that  they  can  be  made  inteligible  to  the  confined  un- 
derstanding. This  is  an  advantage  very  few  tracts  have.  In  all  the  pro- 
posals I have  examined  there  has  been  some  difficulties  and  though  mostly 
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not  essential,  yet  there  has  been  a complicacy  of  explanation  which  I do 
not  like.  The  situation  of  these  lands  are  superior  to  any  large  tract  I have 
seen  and  the  susceptibility  of  improvements  greater.  I do  not  like  to  elate 
your  expectations  too  much  by  a description  of  what  others  have  done  and 
we  may  do,  but  I can  assure  you  if  my  informations  are  correct,  we  have 
the  fairest  chance  of  any.  Williamson  tells  a very  good  story  of  his  lands 
and  I now  inclose  a series  of  letters  on  the  settlement  and  another  to 
Cazenove  which  will  instruct  you.  They  were  given  me  by  Morris  and 
will  probably  be  published  in  Europe.8  I hear  his  subjects  have  sent  him 
as  their  representative  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  and  he  will  proba- 
bly soon  come  to  Congress.9  His  lands  are  certainly  superior  in  point  of 
soil,  but  they  are  very  unhealthy.  Ours  quite  the  reverse  and  his  are  full 
300  miles  from  a port,  while  ours  are  surrounded  by  the  finest  harbours 
and  rivers.  We  will  see  if  we  can  not  create  as  great  a rage  for  ours  as  he 
did  for  his  and  I believe  we  shall  find  that  situation  is  preferable  to  soil. 

My  greatest  motive  for  preference  was  their  being  in  the  New  Eng- 
land states,  which  are  in  every  respect  preferable  to  all  the  others  and  at 
what  will  happen  else  where  I have  no  fear  of  them;  with  the  worst  soil 
in  the  country  theirs  is  thickest  setled  and  they  are  far  beyond  their 
neighbours  in  general  information  and  industry.  It  is  the  only  part  of  this 
continent  where  any  religion  exists;  in  every  town  the  same  abatments 
have  been  made  for  churches  and  schools  as  on  our  lands  and  you  see 
none  without  them  in  the  greatest  order.  It  is  a singular  circumstance 
that  the  state  in  the  union  whose  government  is  most  free  and  where  there 
are  no  slaves  (as  indeed  there  are  very  few  in  any  parts  of  New  England) 
the  people  are  the  greatest  supporters  of  strong  government;  I mean 
Connecticut,  where  equality  of  fortune  is  realized  to  a greater  extent  than 
I could  have  imagined  it  possible.  Every  farmer  can  drive  his  one  horse 
chair  and  on  the  contrary,  in  Virginia,  where  two  thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion are  negroes  and  slaves  and  every  body  who  does  not  labor  as  a slave 
goes  with  four  horses,  the  state  is  violently  democratic  and  their  repre- 
sentatives always  wanting  to  embarass  government.  The  reason  for  this 
is  easily  discovered  and  proves  more  than  any  thing  the  good  effects  of 
morality  and  information  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  The  political  dis- 

8 There  is  in  BaP  a copy  of  a letter  from  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  to  John  Linklaen, 
dated  30  January  1 796[?  ],  which  outlines  plans  for  settling  a tract  of  land  thirty 
miles  square.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the  letters  referred  to. 

9 This  is  probably  a reference  to  Williamson’s  lobbying  activities  in  the  New  York 
legislature,  where  he  was  urging  the  construction  of  roads.  I do  not  believe  he  was 
ever  a representative.  See  P.  D.  Evans,  “The  Pulteney  Purchase,”  New  York  State 
Hist.  Assort  Quarterly  Journal , Hi.  88. 
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position  of  the  states  and  their  support  of  government  can  not  be  better 
explained  than  by  their  votes  on  the  motion  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain.  They  were: 


New  Hampshire 

Yeas  3 

Nays 

Massachusetts 

10 

2 

Rhode  Island 

2 

o 

►New  Enela 

Connecticut 

7 

O 

Vermont 

1 

I 

states 

New  York 

7 

2 

New  Jersey 

4 

0 

Pensylvania 

7 

5 

Delaware 

Did  not  vote 

Maryland 

6 

1 

Virginia 

1 

18 

Kentucky 

2 

North  Carolina 

1 

Q 

South  Carolina 

2 

/ 

Georgia 

T 

2 

Yeas  51 

Nays  48 

Majority  3 

You  will  perceive  they  become  gradually  worse  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Virginia  and  if  the  New  England  states  had  had  to  decide,  it  would  have 
been  carried  23  to  4,  and  even  of  the  4,  two  of  the  voters  seats  in  Congress 
were  contested.  This  discordance  of  politics  will  in  the  opinion  of  many 
produce  a seperation.  I do  not  think  it  improbable  some  time  hence  and 
we  shall  be  on  the  safe  side  and  not  even  near  the  enemy  if  the  seperation 
should  not  be  a peaceable  one.  You  can  not  be  sufficiently  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  this  last  advantage.  I should  have  preferred  the  New 
England  states  on  that  account,  even  under  other  material  disadvantages, 
and  you  will  observe  that  this  is  the  only  large  tract  of  land  in  them  to 
be  had  excepting  B s Kennebec  tract,  which  though  I believe  valuable, 
I was  affraid  to  touch.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  have  not  much  more 
to  sell  in  Maine  and  they  have  resolved  not  to  sell  more  than  two  town- 
ships to  the  same  individual.  I have  had  very  various  proposals  from  all 
quarters  and  find  there  are  very  few  large  tracts  in  any  part  of  this  coun- 
try excepting  in  the  north  western  territory.  It  is  a very  great  advantage 
to  have  your  lands  in  a mass,  as  you  are  then  able  to  improve  and  manage 
them  easier  and  no  expence  is  lost.  In  addition  to  all  these  reasons  I find 
these  lands  infinitely  cheaper  than  any  thing  offered  to  me  elsewhere  and 
in  fact  in  my  opinion  more  valuable  from  the  above  considerations  than 
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many  for  which  twice  the  amount  is  asked.  This  leads  me  naturally  to 
my  last  consideration — that  of  price. 

In  my  memorial  to  Mr.  Bingham  you  will  find  the  subject  of  price 
amply  treated  of,  and  none  was  more  partially  treated  throughout,  though 
in  many  instances  the  calculations  are  plausible.  Those  of  prime  cost  to 
the  proprietors  is  totally  erroneous,  as  I shall  explain,  General  Knox  and 
Bingham  being  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  bargain.  To  justify  the  pro- 
priety of  the  price,  it  will  be  necessary  to  shew  that  in  the  public  estima- 
tion it  was  low  and  that  the  lands  according  to  market  prices  were  worth 
it;  and  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make  a nearer  bargain  with  Bingham. 

The  first  has  been  completely  confirmed  to  me  by  the  guesses  of  the 
public,  for  though  the  sale  is  known,  the  conditions  are  not.  The  general 
idea  is  a dollar,  though  perhaps  in  this  some  allowance  is  made  for  the  ex- 
pectation of  my  being  the  dupe  of  Bingham’s  cunning.  Comparing  this 
with  other  bargains  it  is  really  in  my  opinion  the  cheapest  ever  made  here. 

I don’t  mean  the  lowest  but  circumstances  considered  the  most  reason- 
able. A sale  has  been  made  at  Hamburg  of  the  Azylum  lands,  300/M 
acres  at  3 dollars  the  acre,1  which  with  the  inclosed  offer  of  Judge  Wil- 
son,2 one  of  the  great  land  jobbers,  will  give  you  some  idea  of  their  val- 
ue in  Pensylvania.  I can  only  account  for  the  inferior  estimation  of  the 
New  England  lands  from  their  distance  from  the  speculators  who  are 
concentered  here.  There  are  no  lands  any  where  to  be  sold  at  the  price 
you  give  excepting  in  Virginia  and  Georgia,  where  they  are  nearly  worth 
nothing  and  Congress,  who  have  opened  a land  office  for  the  sale  of  their 
immense  back  territory,  have  fixed  two  dollars  as  the  minimum  price  to 
their  commissioners.  This  circumstance  has  an  important  effect  on  the 
price  of  lands  all  over  the  continent.  The  state  of  Massachusetts  will 
probably  follow  the  same  example  with  the  remainder  of  their  Maine 
lands  and  last  year  they  closed  their  office  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
applications  for  inferior  situations  at  half  a dollar.  Two  years  ago,  when 
Jackson  was  in  England,  a junto  of  the  best  merchants  here  with  Cra- 
mond  at  their  head,  made  B an  offer  of  50  cents  for  these  lands  payable 
50,000  dollars  every  six  months,  which  was  rejected  under  an  idea  that 
something  better  would  be  done  in  Europe  and  this  partly  creates  the 
suspicion  that  I have  paid  high,  for  the  offer  was  made  by  them  at  a time 

1 This  is  presumably  a reference  to  the  sale  negotiated  by  John  Bonnet,  one  of  Rob- 
ert Morris’s  agents  in  Europe.  See  above,  p.  575,  note  3. 

2 This  offer,  dated  3 March  1796,  is  in  BaP.  In  it  James  Wilson  offers  to  sell  close 
to  700,000  acres  of  Pennsylvania  lands  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.33  to  $5.00  per 
acre. 
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this  country  was  in  a very  dangerous  situation  and  war  with  England 
generally  expected.3 

That  the  closest  possible  bargain  has  been  made  with  Bingham  I can 
pretty  confidently  assert  from  clear  proof  and  from  his  manner  during 
and  since  the  transaction.  From  the  inclosed  paper  you  will  get  a correct 
estimate  of  the  proffit  he  makes  taken  from  real  accounts.  You  will  find 
that  the  tract  he  sells  me  at  44  4/9  cents  he  makes  1 7 1/3  cents  proffit  on 
and  only  7 2/3  on  the  upper  tract,  which  he  sells  for  33  1 /3  cents.4  From 
the  former  must  be  deducted  the  difference  between  the  Kennebec  and 
Penobscot  tracts,  which  in  the  public  opinion  is  very  great;  also  that  he 
is  obliged  to  make  a deposit  of  stock  to  answer  the  selling  duties  and  you 
will  find  the  remaining  proffit  is  but  small.  Interest  is  only  reckoned  at 
6 per  cent;  his  disburse  has  been  very  considerable  and  as  capital  will 
always  fetch  20  per  cent  this  constitutes  a considerable  diminution.  If  in 
addition  to  all  this  you  take  into  consideration  that  he  has  had  this  prop- 
erty since  1792  and  run  all  the  risk  of  it,  I am  sure  you  will  think  his 
proffit  very  reasonable.  It  is  in  fact  impossible  for  him  to  have  touched 
any  species  of  speculation  in  this  country  which  would  not  have  rendered 
more.  Most  objects  would  have  doubled  themselves  several  times  and  I 
confess  I shall  be  very  much  disappointed  if  you  do  not  make  much  more 
of  them  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

Bingham  s character  is  rather  indolent;  he  has  never  set  about  work- 
ing these  lands  actively  but  always  been  attempting  to  sell  them  in  their 
rough  state,  which  is  a very  wrong  principle.  I conclude  his  being  tempt- 
ed to  make  the  sale  arrises  chiefly  from  a wish  to  reimburse  himself  for 
part  of  his  advances  which  fell  all  on  him,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
junto  in  England  would  be  of  great  service  to  him.  When  he  heard  that 
I conversed  with  Morris,  Wilson  etc.,  he  began  to  fear  he  should  lose  me 
and  I believe  determined  to  make  sure  of  me  at  my  offer  under  the  idea 
that  I should  not  raise  it,  in  which  he  was  mistaken,  for  I had  made  up 
my  intention  of  coming  to  two  shillings  for  the  whole  and  might  perhaps 
have  made  some  allowance  for  the  additional  purchases.  Bingham  was 
pressed  for  money  but  not  obliged  to  sell  his  lands,  for  he  had  the  option 
either  of  doing  that  or  of  withdrawing  his  concern  from  Gilmor’s  house 
at  Baltimore,  which  would  have  given  him  £ 120/M  currency.  Bing- 

See  James  Cramond’s  proposals  dated  23  February  1795  in  BP. 

^This  estimate  of  the  profits  made  by  Bingham  on  his  sale  to  Baring  is  in  BaP.  In  it 
Baring  estimates  the  cost  to  Bingham,  including  the  settling  duties,  interest,  payments 
to  Duer  and  for  the  individual  purchases,  at  21  1/3  cents  per  acre.  The  payment  of 
Knox  s share  of  the  residuary  profits  would  reduce  the  profit  to  1 7 1/3  cents  per  acre 
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ham’s  large  property  and  variety  of  resources  gave  him  allways  many 
options  of  the  modes  of  raising  money  so  that  no  sacrifice  could  have  been 
expected  from  him.  Your  ready  money  certainly  had  its  effect  and  a very 
considerable  one,  but  I am  firmly  assured  that  it  has  not  been  profusely 
thrown  away  and  would  have  commanded  no  more.  The  public  opinion 
of  this  bussiness  settles  every  doubt  I could  have  in  my  mind  on  this  sub- 
ject. No  guesses  are  low  enough  for  the  reality,  and  if  I am  not  very  much 
mistaken,  I should  be  able  in  the  course  of  a twelvemonth  to  sell  out  as 
much  as  I wished  to  people  here  for  50  per  cent  proffit  by  giving  short 
credits. 

In  turning  over  a number  of  papers  I got  from  Bingham  about  the 
lands,  for  I have  found  him  extremely  candid  and  communicative,  there 
were,  I believe  unintentionally,  Jackson’s  private  letters  from  London 
and  Amsterdam  explaining  how  he  hoped  to  realize  a treasure  in  Europe, 
and  I discovered  that  he  really  had  not  permission  to  close  for  the  two 
tracts  together  without  the  seperate  purchases  at  two  shillings,  and  in  the 
letter  informing  B that  he  had  made  the  conditional  offer,  I find  he 
doubts  of  B’s  accession  and  enters  into  a detail  of  arguments  to  induce 
him  and  persuade  him  that  the  value  of  the  connection  is  worth  a sacri- 
fice.6 The  connection  certainly  is  valuable  to  him;  the  very  name  en- 
hances already  the  value  of  the  lands  and  I really  believe  everything  con- 
sidered that  B as  well  as  ourselves  has  made  a wise  bargain. 

In  my  last  letter  I desired  you  to  suspend  any  division  of  this  property 
in  England  untill  you  heard  from  me.  Now  you  have  all  the  information 
I can  expect  to  give  you,  and  you  will  decide  on  this  subject  according 
as  you  feel  confidence.  I can  not  however  refrain  from  intruding  my 
opinion.  The  great  consideration  with  me  would  be  whether  the  disburse 
of  such  an  amount  for  some  time  is  inconvenient.  On  the  score  of  ultimate 
security  I do  not  hesitate  to  assure  you  on  my  honour  that  I conceive  no 
shilling  of  your  property  more  safe,  and  as  you  have  honored  me  with 
the  permission  or  rather  the  duty  to  be  anxious  for  the  preservation  of 
it,  I will  add  that  I should  conceive  the  investment  of  this  amount  in 
this  manner  a very  prudent  measure,  particularly  when  I consider  the 
various  quarters  in  which  your  fortune  is  scattered,  which  are  nearly  all 
dependent  on  European  governments.  This  is  totally  of  a different  na- 
ture; its  safety  depends  on  different  contingences.  Real  independance 
consists  in  being  guarded  against  all,  and  you  are  among  the  few  happy 
enough  to  have  it  in  your  power  to  be  so.  But  these  considerations  you 
can  yourselves  best  judge  the  weight  of.  I think  you  have  made  too  good 

5 The  particular  William  Jackson  letter  referred  to  is  not  in  BP. 
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a bargain  to  share  it  with  others  without  a material  advance,  and  do  really 
anticipate  very  considerable  proffits  from  it  shortly.  Knox  assures  us  that 
any  quantity  can  be  now  disposed  of  to  setlers  at  a dollar  and  these  peo- 
ple add  a material  additional  value  to  the  remainder.  It  is  our  maxim  not 
to  sell  to  any  speculators  who  do  not;  even  here  they  can  be  of  little  ad- 
vantage to  us  and  in  Europe  they  can  be  of  none.  Your  sharing  with  oth- 
ers can  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  concerned ; we  want  no  puffers.  The 
land  must  rise  from  intrinsic  merit  and  the  real  value  settlements  will 
give  it.  At  all  events  supposing  you  are  not  inclined  to  hold  so  much,  I 
would  not  make  any  resale  for  the  present.  The  value  our  this  and  next 
year  s improvements  will  give  the  lands  must  be  great  and  you  will  then 
probably  either  in  England  or  here  be  able  to  pay  the  whole  by  the  sale 
of  a half.  This  is  the  operation  constantly  practised  by  speculators  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a proffit  you  are  fairly  entitled  to. 

Exclusive  of  the  enhancement  our  improvements  will  occasion,  there 
are  other  reasons  to  expect  a rise  in  lands — peace,  which  will  throw  a 
large  mass  of  capital  into  them.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Capital  is 
at  present  too  valuable;  20  to  30  per  cent  per  annum  may  be  made  with 
ease,  but  when  it  returns  to  6 per  cent,  as  it  was  before  the  present  war, 
it  can  not  be  better  employed.  Also  the  Act  of  Congress  limiting  two  dol- 
lars as  the  minimum  price  for  their  endless  tracts — this  must  give  a ton 
[ffc]  to  prices  all  over  the  continent  and  a man  must  be  mad  to  emigrate 
500  miles  for  a settlement  when  he  can  get  cheaper  and  better  situated 
lands  within  two  days  easy  sail.  This  act  of  Congress  is  very  recent,  but 
when  generally  known,  you  may  depend  will  have  its  effect.  Besides  the 
emigration  from  Europe  continues  and  the  inclination  there  to  invest 
property  here  increases  and  is  likely  still  to  augment.  Every  speculation 
takes  a mass  out  of  the  market,  renders  the  article  scarcer,  and  I really  do 
not  know  another  valuable  speculative  object,  certainly  not  one  that  ap- 
proaches this,  in  the  country.  The  Pensylvania  tracts  are  the  only  worth 
consideration  and  nothing  within  200  miles  of  this  place  can  be  had  un- 
der a dollar.  The  Congress  lands  are  out  of  question  from  their  absurd 
high  price,  and  the  Virginia  and  Georgia  lands  from  the  nature  of  the 
southern  states.  Where  are  the  new  comers  to  go?  I see  nothing  they  can 
do  but  buy  up  of  the  old  speculators  at  higher  prices. 

The  result  of  all  these  considerations  in  my  mind  is  that  the  idea  I have 
of  the  security  of  the  object  and  of  its  susceptibility  of  very  great  proffit 
makes  me  desirous  that  you  should  keep  it  altogether,  but  that  if  it  was 
resolved  to  share  it,  you  should  wait  a short  time  to  do  it,  to  much  greater 
advantages.  You  will  however  of  course,  gentlemen,  weigh  them  in  your 
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better  judgement  and  act  according  to  it.  I am  not  in  the  least  tenacious 
of  my  opinion  but  think  it  my  duty  to  give  it. 

I have  been  financing  with  some  attention  to  make  a tolerable  ex- 
change for  our  drafts.  It  has  been  and  continues  to  be  depressed  much  by 
the  quantities  of  bills  that  pour  in  from  the  West  Indies.  I mentioned  in 
my  last  that  I had  drawn  £27,500  at  par;6  I have  since  placed  £10,000 
payable  the  1st  of  July  at  par  and  £10,000  payable  the  14  August  at  same 
exchange,  all  for  undoubted  notes.  I had  made  a particular  bargain  about 
the  first  sum  of  £10,000  which  I believe  I mentioned  to  you.  It  has  since 
been  fixed  at  par  without  interest.  On  the  departure  of  the  William  Penn 
the  exchange  got  up  a little  by  the  pressure  of  the  importers  and  I have 
now  placed  £1,000  at  par  for  cash.  It  fell  again  and  I can  not  now  make 
it.  I am  very  well  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  Willing  and  Francis  in 
this  bussiness.  They  have  been  of  great  service.  Their  commission  will 
only  be  per  cent,  but  their  advantage  will  arrise  from  having  occa- 
sionally sums  of  my  money  in  their  hands.  If  I make  my  payments  at  par, 
it  is  all  I want  or  ever  expected,  and  I have  no  doubt  of  doing  it. 

The  last  letters  from  London  are  of  the  8th  April,  but  I have  none  so 
late.  The  distress  in  London  is  represented  as  very  serious  and  I am  not 
inclined  to  draw  much  more  untill  I hear  further.  By  what  I can  collect 
from  the  papers  there  appears  to  have  been  a scandalous  mismanagement 
on  the  part  both  of  ministers  and  the  Bank  and  as  I see  none  but  desperate 
remidies,  my  apprehensions  are  very  serious. 

Congress  closed  one  of  the  most  interesting  sessions  ever  known  the 
1st  of  June  and  every  thing  has  ended  as  could  be  wished.  The  treaty 
has  been  the  great  bone  of  contention  and  with  difficulty  got  through.  It 
certainly  would  not  have  passed  at  last,  if  the  opinion  of  the  people  had  not 
in  all  quarters  been  so  strongly  pronounced  in  its  favor.  We  are  to  have 
a new  House  of  Representatives  next  session  and  it  is  generally  expected 
a much  more  Federal  one.  Having  already  told  so  long  a story,  I will  not 
take  up  any  more  of  your  time  at  present  on  these  topics  but  conclude  with 
the  assurance  of  my  invariable  respect  and  attachment,  gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant 
Alexr.  Baring 

Messrs.  Hope  and  Co. 

P.S.  The  William  Penn  has  been  detained  till  the  3rd  of  June.  I hope  she 
will  reach  you  safe  as  I keep  no  copy  of  this  letter.  You  will  observe  that 
the  bargain  is  now  known  by  every  body  as  it  probably  will  be  with  you. 

« See  Baring  to  Hope  and  Company,  Philadelphia,  26  February  1796,  in  BaP. 
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\ ou  can  therefore  speak  of  it.  But  the  price  must  always  remain  a secret, 
that  people  may  not  make  comparisons  when  we  sell.  Your  name  is  not 
known  here  but  strongly  conjectured.  I wait  your  orders  to  announce  it. 
We  set  off  for  the  northward  this  day  sevennight  and  you  will  hear  from 
me  from  some  part  of  the  route.  My  letters  to  Willing  and  Francis  or  to 
Codman  will  always  find  me.  If  you  permit  your  name  to  be  mentioned, 
I shall  take  the  liberty  of  honouring  some  of  our  towns  with  applicable 
names,  for  we  have  a number  to  give.  The  ladies  of  our  party  are  exer- 
cising their  inventing  geniuses  and  if  you  have  any  predilections  or  preju- 
dices pray  mention  them.  We  shaU  of  course  have  a Hopetown,  a Bing- 
hamville,  etc.  etc.  etc.7 

B. 

Bingham’s  own  account  of  the  sale  to  Baring,  unfortunately 
much  less  detailed,  shows  that  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that  he 
had  made  a good  bargain. 


Bingham  to  Knox,  Philadelphia,  6 February  1796  [KP]8 

My  dear  General : Philadelphia  February  6th  1796 

Inclosed  is  a letter  which  I had  wrote  in  time  to  have  been  forwarded  by 
the  last  post,  but  by  the  negligence  of  one  of  my  servants,  was  delayed 
untill  it  was  too  late. 

You  must  have  been  somewhat  uneasy  on  the  subject  of  my  negotia- 
tions with  Baring,  which  have  been  very  tedious  and  attended  with  a 
variety  of  difficulties.  I believe  that  he  is  impressed  v/ith  an  idea  of  my 
necessitous  situation,  and  means  to  avail  himself  of  it,  as  far  as  is  possible. 

After  several  very  long  and  animated  conversations,  and  some  very 
prolix  communications  in  writing,  we  have  at  length  brought  the  affair  to 
a crisis.  He  rejects  altogether  a concern  in  the  Kennebec  tract,  but  not  I 
believe  on  account  of  its  inferior  quality,  but  because  it  is  less  conveniently 
situated  than  the  upper  Million  which  is  contracted  for  with  the  State. 
He  agrees  to  take  one  half  of  the  lower  tract,  including  the  six  townships 
and  the  private  purchases  at  2/  sterling  per  acre,  and  one  half  of  the  Mil- 

7 The„1C!!f'  of  naminS  towns  apparently  caught  the  fancy  of  the  English  principals 
as  well.  They  suggested  an  Adrianople,  a Philipville  or  Philipsburg,  and  a Williams- 
ton,  to  be  named  for  Adrian,  Henry  Philip,  and  John  Williams  Hope,  respectively. 
See  F.  Baring  [?]  to  A.  Baring,  London,  22  July  1796,  in  BaP. 

8 KP,  xxxviii.  1 17. 
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lion  (to  be  purchased  on  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  the  State)  at  i/6 
sterling  per  acre.  Notwithstanding  the  greater  cost  and  far  higher  value 
of  the  sea  side  townships,  he  objects  to  an  additional  price  for  them,  be- 
cause they  were  included  in  the  survey  and  always  supposed  to  be  part  of 
the  Million,  originally  bought  of  the  State.  At  the  same  time  he  agrees 
to  furnish  his  proportion  of  the  settling  duties  for  both  tracts,  which  as 
this  offer  relates  to  the  upper  tract,  is  a point  of  consequence,  as  it  is  not 
probable  that  there  will  be  placed  on  these  lands,  nearly  the  stipulated 
number  of  settlers,  the  settlers  to  be  accounted  for  by  him  on  the  lower 
tract,  to  be  confined  to  those  due  after  July  1796,  which  will  reduce  the 
number  on  his  part,  nearly  160. 

Several  serious  objections  occur  to  these  terms.  It  is  a total  sacrifice 
of  the  property  on  the  lower  tract,  which  is  far  more  valuable  than  the 
price  he  offers,  in  favor  of  the  upper  tract,  which  considering  its  present 
situation,  may  be  said  to  be  well  disposed  of,  on  the  terms  contemplated. 
But  it  will,  in  its  consequences,  deprive  me  of  the  consideration  for  which 
alone  it  would  be  justifiable  to  sell  a portion  of  the  sea  side  lands  so  low 
— I mean  available  funds — for,  admitting  he  should  pay  cash  for  his  pur- 
chases, a great  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lower  tract  must  be  taken 
to  make  payment  for  our  half  of  the  upper  tract,  as,  in  order  to  make  him 
a satisfactory  title,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  possessed  of  the  conveyances 
from  the  State,  which  hitherto  they  have  not  chosen  to  deliver,  without 
an  anticipated  payment.  The  amount  thereof,  with  the  settling  duties, 
would  form  an  immense  sum.  It  would  scarcely  leave  a sufficiency  for 
my  most  urgent  occasions. 

Perhaps  the  Committee  might  agree  on  receiving  one  half  of  the  amount 
in  cash,  to  take  security  for  the  remaining  part  and  deliver  up  the  deeds. 
I believe  they  did  it  in  the  case  of  Morris,  when  Wadsworth  became  his 
security.9  Of  this  point,  you  can  fully  inform  yourself.  Perhaps  better 
terms  might  still  be  procured  with  respect  to  security  and  less  payment  of 
money.  I think  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  commence  immediately 
your  negotiations  with  the  Committee.  Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  secure 
the  remaining  part  beyond  the  million  of  acres,  at  my  option,  for  a cer- 
tain number  of  years,  which  will  admit  of  taking  the  chance  of  benefiting 
by  a rise  in  the  value  of  this  kind  of  property.  I shall  wish  to  be  regularly 
informed  of  all  your  operations,  as  it  will  be  highly  essential  to  Mr.  Bar- 
ing to  know  the  progress  they  make,  in  case  I should  accept  his  proposals, 


9 This  was  Morris’s  purchase  in  western  New  York.  For  Jeremiah  Wadsworth’s  part 
in  this  speculation,  see  A.  M.  Sakolski,  The  Great  American  Land  Bubble , 57-58. 
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of  which  I shall  this  day  determine,  and  make  known  to  him.  You  will 
be  so  good,  as  to  have  the  Committee  sounded  about  the  Penobscot  In- 
dian lands,  and  let  me  know  the  result. 

I enclose  you  the  power  to  receive  the  deed  and  a letter  to  Mr.  Russell 
for  the  bond,  all  of  which  must  be  forewarded  as  soon  as  convenient. 

My  affectionate  compliments  to  your  family,  and  believe  me  devotedly 
and  sincerely 

Your  etc. 

Wm.  Bingham 

General  Knox 

Baring’s  own  understanding  of  the  agreement,  couched  in 
precise,  formal  language,  admirably  sums  up  the  final  settle- 
ment. 

Baring  to  Bingham , Philadelphia,  15  February  1796  [BP] 

gjr;  Philadelphia  15th  February  1796 

As  it  may  be  still  some  time  before  our  ultimate  arrangements  are  made 
respecting  the  business  we  have  concluded  on  together,  I much  approve 
of  your  idea  in  your  favor  now  before  me  of  the  1 ith  instant  of  exchang- 
ing in  the  form  of  a letter  a mutual  acknowledgement  of  the  terms  we 
have  agreed  on  relative  to  price,  that  the  same  may  be  binding  on  both 
parties  as  I hereby  declare  it  to  be. 

I believe  we  are  perfectly  agreed  on  every  part  of  the  business,  but  as 
your  statement  appears  to  me  not  quite  clear  I will  recapitulate  the  chief 
points  and  if  you  approve  them  you  will  please  to  favor  me  with  a second 
letter  declaratory  thereof. 

You  agree  to  sell  to  me  one  undivided  half  of  all  the  lands  you  possess 
in  the  District  of  Maine  between  the  rivers  Schoodic  and  Penobscot,  name- 
ly those  purchased  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  which  the  contract  is 
completed  for  one  million  of  acres,  and  the  several  purchases  made  from 
individuals  with  every  thing  on  or  appertaining  thereto,  including  with- 
out any  exception  every  object  contracted  for  whether  the  contract  is  or 
is  not  completely  put  into  effect,  and  particularly  the  purchases  of  Shaw 
enumerated  in  the  paper  you  hold  thereof,  and  on  which  we  have  had  so 
much  discussion,  all  at  forty  four  and  four  ninths  cents  per  acre  of  land. 

One  equal  undivided  half  of  one  million  of  acres  of  land  in  the  rear  of 
and  adjoining  to  the  last  mentioned  tract,  for  which  your  contract  with 
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the  State  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  at  thirty  three  and  one  third  cents  per 
acre.  It  has  been  particularly  my  wish  to  simplify  as  much  as  possible  the 
price,  which  is  hereby  completely  effected.  We  have  further  agreed  on 
the  following  additional  conditions  to  our  bargain: 

1st.  You  are  to  give  a compleat  warrantee  deed  of  all  the  land  not  pur- 
chased immediately  of  the  State,  and  of  such  so  purchased  a warrant  against 
all  collateral  claims  whatsoever. 

2d.  Such  parts  as  can  be  immediately  conveyed  are  to  be  paid  for  before 
or  during  the  month  of  April,  and  the  remainder  when  the  conveyances 
are  made.  The  payment  may  either  be  made  in  cash  or  in  notes  that  have 
not  longer  than  sixty  days  to  run. 

3 d.  You  are  to  liberate  and  take  up  all  the  deeds  of  every  part  of  this 
land,  and  if  any  circumstance  should  protract  the  setlement  with  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  upper  tract  of  one  million  of  acres  beyond  the 
term  of  one  year  from  the  date  hereof,  I shall  then  have  the  option  of 
taking  or  rejecting  my  proportion  of  said  tract  at  the  abovementioned 
price  of  thirty  three  and  one  third  cents  per  acre. 

4 th.  The  setling  duties  that  may  become  forfeited  on  these  lands  are  to 
be  supported  by  the  whole  concern  excepting  any  thing  that  may  fall  due 
during  the  present  year  for  which  you  are  to  be  liable. 

No  other  preliminary  conditions  respecting  the  price  appear  to  me  to  be 
at  present  requisite,  and  it  is  understood  that  we  shall  both  hasten  as  much 
as  is  prudently  possible  the  final  and  regular  adjustment  of  the  whole  of 
this  bussiness.  Our  ideas  on  the  chief  points  of  future  regulations  are  so 
consonant  that  I have  no  apprehension  of  our  stumbling  at  trifles,  and  I 
am  perfectly  confident  that  the  same  conciliatory  harmony  which  has  till 
now  existed  will  continue  to  prevail  without  interruption. 

I state  the  setling  duties  of  the  whole  of  this  year  to  be  for  your  account 
in  preference  to  naming  the  month  of  July.  There  are  no  other  due  in 
the  course  of  it,  but  I conceive  my  statement  to  coincide  more  precisely 
with  our  mutual  intention. 

As  we  are  agreed  that  the  exchange  should  be  regulated  at  par  we  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  sterling  money,  two  shillings  sterling  is  at  par 
44  4/9ths  cents  and  not  44  cents  as  you  state  it.  I find  the  remittances 
from  hence  are  chiefly  in  the  month  of  May  and  I shall  therefore  have 
some  difficulty  to  draw  at  par  in  April.  By  giving  60  days  credit  I may 
perhaps  effect  it,  and  I have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  inserting  the 
condition  of  payment  in  notes,  though  if  the  cause  ceases  to  exist  I shall 
not  avail  of  it.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  fix  a period  when  your  treaty 
with  Massachusetts  for  the  upper  Million  must  be  concluded,  for  I must 
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be  safe  and  guarded  from  any  contingent  impediments  in  the  bussiness  of 
which  I am  not  aware. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain,  Sir,  sincerely, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant 
William  Bingham,  Esquire  Alexr.  Baring 

Once  Senator  Bingham  and  the  future  Lord  Ashburton  had 
reached  their  preliminary  agreement,  they  were  faced  with  sev- 
eral important  problems  which  had  to  be  settled  before  the 
transaction  could  be  considered  completed.  First  in  importance 
was  the  matter  of  giving  Baring  a clear  title  to  his  property.  By 
this  time  Bingham  had  finished  paying  for  the  Penobscot  tract, 
as  well  as  for  the  six  townships  and  most  of  the  purchases  from 
individuals.1  However,  by  the  terms  of  the  original  contract, 
one-half  of  the  deeds  for  the  lands  purchased  from  the  State 
were  to  be  held  in  escrow  until  the  settling  duties  had  been  per- 
formed. The  contract  called  for  the  placing  on  the  two  million 
acres  of  twenty-five  hundred  settlers  within  twelve  years ; it  pro- 
vided, furthermore,  that  should  the  purchaser  wish  to  receive 
his  deeds  ahead  of  time,  he  could  do  so  by  depositing  thirty  dol- 
lars a head,  in  United  States  six  per  cent  stock,  for  every  deficient 
settler  and  forfeit  a proportionate  part  of  this  deposit,  should 
the  total  number  of  settlers  not  have  been  reached  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  specified  periods.2  Though  Bingham  wrote  frequently 
of  his  intention  to  make  such  a deposit,3  and  thus  gain  possession 
of  the  deeds  necessary  to  give  Baring  a title,  he  never  actually 
did  so,  and  the  presumption  is  that  Baring  relented  on  this  point 
before  the  agreement  was  put  in  its  final  form.  This  whole  proc- 
ess occasioned  a long  delay:  the  original  deeds,  especially  those 

1 See  the  original  deeds  for  the  lands  in  BP.  There  were  sixteen  in  all,  the  first  eight 
for  the  Penobscot  and  the  second  eight  for  the  Kennebec  tract.  Deeds  number  i,  3, 
5,  and  7 had  been  received  as  each  of  the  four  payments  of  $30,000  had  been  made, 
the  last  having  been  completed  in  June,  1795.  Deeds  2,  4,  6,  and  8 were  to  be  held 
in  escrow  until  half  the  settling  duties  had  been  carried  out. 

2 See  the  contract  of  1 July  1791,  printed  above,  pp.  47—53,  especially  Articles  7,  8, 
9,  and  10. 

3 See  Bingham  to  Knox,  Philadelphia,  10  February,  8 March,  11  March,  and  2 
April  1796,  KP,  xxxviii.  124,  162,  1 66;  xxxix.  16,  printed  below,  pp.  683,  716, 
720,  and  728. 
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of  the  purchases  from  individuals,  were  scattered;  some  were 
with  General  Cobb  in  Maine  being  recorded;  others  were  with 
General  Henry  Jackson  in  Boston;  and  despite  constant  prod- 
dings  from  Bingham,  his  confederates  were  annoyingly  slow  in 
forwarding  these  vital  documents.4  Though  a temporary  con- 
tract was  drawn  up  in  May,  1 796,  Bingham  and  Baring  were  still 
working  on  this  problem  when  they  were  in  Boston  during  the 
summer  of  that  same  year;  and  it  was  not  until  June,  1797? 
the  final  papers  were  signed.5 

The  question  of  tenure  was  another  stumbling  block.  Since  by 
Massachusetts  law  no  foreigner  could  hold  land,  despite  repeat- 
ed efforts  on  the  part  of  Knox  and  Jackson  to  have  the  law 
changed,6  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  trustees  to  hold  the  land 
for  Baring.  This  was  successfully  arranged  a little  over  a year 
later,  when  William  Cramond  and  Thomas  Mayne  Willing, 
both  of  Philadelphia,  agreed  to  have  Baring’s  share  of  the  Maine 
property  vested  in  their  names.7  In  this  manner  the  English 
partners  could  control  the  property  and,  it  was  hoped,  profit 
from  it  without  running  afoul  of  either  American  law  or  local 
prejudices  against  foreigners. 

It  remained  for  Alexander  Baring  to  pay  Bingham  for  the 
lands,  and  here  again  the  young  Englishman  proved  himself  an 
astute  man  of  business.  Since  he  recognized  Bingham’s  pressing 
need  for  ready  money,  he  arranged  for  a temporary  accommoda- 
tion by  drawing  on  Willing  and  Francis,  the  Barings’  correspond- 
ents in  Philadelphia,  for  some  $100,000,  making  these  drafts 
over  to  Bingham,  and  taking  notes  from  him  in  return  as  security 

4 See,  for  example,  Bingham  to  Knox,  2 March  1796,  KP,  xxxvm.  151. 

5 See  copy  of  an  agreement  between  Bingham  and  Thomas  Mayne  Willing  and  Wil- 
liam Cramond,  Philadelphia,  1 June  1797,  in  BP.  By  the  temporary  agreement  of 
1 May  1796,  Bingham  deeded  the  land  to  Thomas  Willing,  who  immediately  exe- 
cuted a deed  of  trust  to  Baring.  See  below,  p.  796. 

6 See,  for  example,  Jackson’s  petition  to  the  legislature  on  this  subject,  dated  Boston, 
24  February  1793,  in  BP.  See  above,  pp.  244,  246,  249,  257. 

7 Thomas  Mayne  Willing  was  Bingham’s  brother-in-law,  the  fourth  child  of  Thom- 
as Willing.  See  B.  A.  Konkle,  Thomas  Willing  and  the  First  American  Financial 
System, , 1 1 8.  William  Cramond  was  the  senior  partner  of  the  Philadelphia  firm  of 
Philips’ Cramond.  Baring  discusses  the  problem  of  tenure  frequently  in  his  letters  to 
his  principals.  See  especially  below,  pp.  890-891. 
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until  a contract  could  be  drawn  up.8  In  the  course  of  the  year 
Baring  paid  Bingham  $263,901.33  for  593,778  acres  of  land,  in 
notes  drawn  on  the  House  of  Baring  in  London.9  Through  sa- 
gacious use  of  his  house’s  credit,  he  was  able  to  draw  all  these 
notes  at  par,  which  represented  a substantial  saving,  since  the 
normal  exchange  was  well  under  par  during  most  of  this  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  promised  Bingham  interest  after  1 
May  1796,  the  date  of  the  temporary  contract,  assuming  that  he 
could  make  the  payments  promptly.  He  soon  discovered  that  fall 
was  the  best  season  for  drawing  on  Europe,  and  as  a result  was 
obliged  to  pay  Bingham  $4,898.16  in  interest.  Willing  and 
Francis  charged  a commission  of  $1,292.98  for  handling  the 
business,,  but  Baring  was  able  to  get  back  almost  double  that 
amount  in  interest  he  received  on  funds  deposited  with  them.1 
Thus  by  the  end  of  1796  Baring  could  report  that  the  lands  had 
been  paid  for,  and  paid  for,  too,  with  almost  no  extra  expense  in 
commissions  or  exchange  charges. 

Though  it  had  taken  over  a year  to  arrange  all  the  legal  and 
financial  details  of  the  transaction,  by  1 June  1797,  the  date  on 
which  Bingham  signed  a contract  with  Baring’s  trustees,  all  was 
in  order,  and  the  sale  to  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  houses  of 
Europe  an  accomplished  fact.  With  the  backing  of  the  financial 
resources  of  the  Barings,  Bingham  might  well  hope  that  he  had 
at  last  turned  the  corner,  and  that  from  now  on  his  Maine  specu- 
lation might  develop  into  an  asset  rather  than  a liability. 


8 See  Baring  to  Bingham,  Philadelphia,  25  February,  28  March,  and  3 May  1796, 
in  BP. 

9 See  Baring  to  Bingham,  Philadelphia,  20  January  1797,  in  BP. 

See  Baring  to  Hope  and  Company,  Philadelphia,  31  January  1797,  in  BaP. 


